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TO   THE    RIGHT    HOXOURARLE 

DAVID  STEUART   ERSKINE, 
EARL   OF   BUCHAN. 


My  Loed, 

I  have  nothing  to  oflTer  worthy  of  aMecaenas, 
descended  of  antient  kings.  Yet,  I  hope, 
your  lordship  may  peruse,  not  without  a  de- 
gree of  interest,  a  tour  through  your  native 
country,  by  a  route  in  some  measure  new, 
and  that  may  unfold  facts,  circumstances, 
and  situations  of  men  in  society,  not  perhaps 
always  known  even  to  those  who  make  these 
their  study. 

Men  placed  on  the  elevation  of  illustrious 
descent  and  high  rank,  of  minds  naturally 
erect  and  noble,  and  expanded  and  refined 
by  the  arts  and  sciences,  take  long  and  com- 
prehensive views.  They  look  back  to  the 
pest,  ground  them  on  every  side,  and  forward 
to  what  is  to  come  after  them. — Selfish  and 
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grovelling  calculators,  whether  in  business  or 
politics,  consider  refined  and  generouspursuits 
as  romance  and  folly ;  and,  without  either  a 
sense  of  honour,  or  regard  to  natu  re,  truth,  and 
justice,  study,  in  all  things,  not  what  is  grace- 
ful, excellent,  and  right,  but  what,  at  the  mo- 
ment, seems  advantageous  or  prudent.  But  the 
true  and  accomplished  nobleman  considers  no- 
thing as  foreign  to  himself  that  is  interesting  to 
human  nature,  admires  virtue  for  her  own  sake, 
loves  his  country,  the  centre  of  every  associa- 
tion of  moral  ideas,  prefere  glory  to  riches,  and, 
instead  of  bowing  to  present  power  and  up- 
start  authority,  devotes  his  attentions  to  great 
and  permanent  objects.  He  promotes  the 
happiness  with  the  improvement  of  mankind, 

intellectual  and  moral. 
/ 

I  therefore  hope,  my  lord,  that  you  will 
extend  your  noble  and  generous  patronage 
and  protection  to  my  book  :  which  has  much 
need  of  such  patronage  and  protection,,  as  a 
counterbalance  to  that  odium  which  will, 
arise  from  a  free  exposure  of  grievances  and: 
abuses ;  and  these  too,   in  one  instance,  ex*  > 
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isting  to  a  flagrant  degree,  in  a  quarter  where 
they  were  but  little  to  be  suspected. 

The  case,  my  lord,  to  which  I  allude  has  a 
particular  claim  to  the  consideration  and  care 
of  a  family,  renowned  for  their  love  of  the 
muses,  and  the  love  with  which  that  is  re-* 
turned. 

I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself. 
My  Lord, 
With  the  profoundest  esteem. 
Your  Lordship^s 
Obedient  and  humble  servant. 


JAMES  HALU 

June  4,  1806. 
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TRAVELS   IN  SCOTLAND. 


From  EDINBURGH  to  STIRLING. 

xIaVING  procured  letters  of  recommendation  to 
some  of  the  best  informed  men  in  the  places  I  rnean^ 
to  visit,  I  left  Edinburgh,  the  15th  of  April,  1803,  on 
a  Tour  to  the  North. 

As  most  of  the  travellers  who  have  written  their 
remarks,  have  chosen  summer  or  harvest  for  their 
journey,  I  also  wished  to  sec  the  aspect  of  the  country 
when  the  mountains  were  beginning  to  lay  aside 
their  winter  garb.  Therefore,  bidding  adieu  to 
my  friends  in  the  capital,  I  prepared  for  my  jour- 
ney. 

As  there  never  was  and  never  will  be  any  thri- 
ving city  or  village  at  a  distance  from  water  car- 
riage, and,  as  every  large  city  or  town  always 
has  been  and  always  will  be  situated  either  on  the 
sea*coast  or  the  banks  of  some  navigable  river,  I 
resolved  to  travel  the  whole  of  the  sea-coast  of 
Scotland,  as  also  the  banks  of  her  most  eminent 
rivers;  and,  while  I  thus  amused  myself,  to  com- 
pare the  local  improvements,  the  notions,  customs, 
and  fbllies  of  the  people,  with  what  they  are  repre- 
sented to  have  been  in  former  times;  with  those 
existing  at  present  in  a  sister  kingdom;   and  to 
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xnake^  if  I  could,  from  the  comparisons  that  might 
occur,  some  observations  of  a  practical  and  useful 
nature. 

When  I  came  to  the  Queen's  Ferry,  so  called 
because  Margaret,  Malcolm  Ill's  Queen,  used 
frequently  to  pass  there  in  her  way  to  and  from 
Dumfermline,  where  she  resided,  I  saw  one  of 
the  passage  boats  labouring  much,  and  with  diffi* 
culty  turned  by  the  boatman.  The  ships  of  the 
antients,  particularly  large  ones  (and  Diodorus 
Siculus  tells  us  that  some  of  them  were  so  large  as  to 
contain  from  three  to  four  thousand  men)  had 
always  two  helms,  or  rudders  j  one  at  the  stem  or 
prow,  and  another  at  the  stern  ;  and  sometimes  one 
at  each  side,  as  we  see  in  large  barges  on  the  Thames 
at  this  day.  Now  aS  men  in  a  boat  with  an  oar  at 
each  end,  acting  in  different  directions,  produce  ther 
same  effect,  and  assist  one  another  in  turning  her, 
might  not  a  helm,  or  rudder  at  the  stem  as  well  as 
the  stern  of  boats  and  other  vessels,  to  be  shipped 
and  unshipped  at  pleasure,  upon  many  occasions,  be 
useful ? 

At  Hopetoun  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Hope- 
toun,  I  was  much  pleased  with  its  beauty  and  ele- 
gance; its  delightful  situation,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  which  once 
bounded  the  Roman  Empire,  and  protected  tlie 
Saxons  from  the  incursions  of  the  Scots ;  and  the 
correctness  and  elegance  of  taste  displayed  in  thr 
extensive  pleasure  grounds  around  this  splendid 
mansion. 

The  charter  to  this  extensive  estate  is,  I  under- 
stand, a  small  slip  of  parchment^  not  bigger  than 
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one's  fingers,  granting  a  right,  as  it  is  expressed^  not 
only  to  the  grounds,  specifying  their  extent,  but 
also  to  all  the  fowls,  &c.  &c.  on  it,  or  that  fly  over 
it,  as  high  as  heaven ;  and  every  thing  on  or  below 
the  surface,  as  low  as  hell 

I  wejit  next  to  view  the  Palace  at  Linlithgow^ 
where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  bom.  The  room 
is  but  small,  seemingly  not  much  above  12  feet 
square,  and  not  unlike  that  in  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  James  VI.  was  bom.  However,  the 
ruins  of  this  antient  palace  serve  to  shew  not  only 
its  great  antiquity,  but  also  that  it  has  been  exten- 
sive, and  calculated  to  withstand  a  vigorous  attack. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  some  of  the  no- 
tions of  our  forefathers :  but  what  could  induce  them 
to  make  the  water,  which  is  excellent  here,  to  appear 
at  the  wells  as  spouting  from  the  mouths  of  angds, 
is  more  than  I  can  comprehend.  To  paint  angels 
with  wings  is  not  unnatural ;  because  they  are  the 
messengers  of  heaven,  and  are  conceived  as  flying 
from  heaven  to  earth,  and  earth  to  heaven,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  command  of  the  Great  Governor  of 
alL  But  to  represent  them  at  the  wells  as  spouting 
water  from  their  mouths,  certainly  appears  unna- 
tural, I  had  almost  said  disgusting ;  as  it  seems  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  their  being  drunkards,  with  the 
liquor  ranning  from  their  over-charged  stomachs. 

Carron  Work,  which  is  but  a  few  miles  from  Lin- 
lithgow, I  had  seen  before ;  but  as  I  had  not  seen 
the  boring  of  cannons,  I  went  to  see  it  again.  The 
gentlemen  here,  I  understand,  a  few  years  before^ 
thought  that  nobody  knew  the  boring  of  cannon  but 
themselves.     However^  they  were  «oon  undecdved ; 
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for,  at  Seringapatam  and  among  the  Gentoos,  whom 
Europeans  are  led  to  think  among  the  most  ignorant 
of  civilized  people  in  the  world,  they  found  the  bor- 
ing of  cannon  of  all  kinds  not  only  understood,  but 
every  day  openly  practised;  that  art  having  been 
carried  thither  by  ..bur  good  friends  the  .French. 
And  here  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  surprize,  that, 
amidst  the  vast  variety  of  useful  and  tremendous  im- 
plements, that  are  made  here,  I  found  scarcely  any 
iron  windows.  In  Scotland,  as  the  houses  are  gene- 
rally built  of  stone,  and  require  three  or  foursets  of 
new  windows  before  the  walk  tumble  down,  would 
it  not  be  economical,  as  well  as  elegant,  to  have 
windows  of  all  sorts  of  cast-irpn?.  They  could  be 
painted  any  colour.  The  frames  with  care:  might  laist 
for  ages,  and  the  weight  of  the  sashes,  or  moving 
parts,  could  be  counter-balanced  by  the  weights 
attached  to  them. 

Horace  says,  that  the  man's  breast  must  liave  been 
made  of  oak,  who  first  ventured  to  sea  in  a  ship ;  but 
what  would  he  have  said  had  he  foreseen  the  day 
was  approachipg  when  men  would  ventufe  to  sea  in 
ships  of  iron!  We  have  now  iron  ships,  iron  bridges, 
iron  roads,  iron  stairs,  iron  fences,  and  iroii  bed- 
steads. In  short,  if  improvements  go  on  here,  as 
they  have  done  ;  and  the  gentlemen  connected  with 
Carron  Work  exert  their  reasoning  faculties  a  little 
longer,  we  may  expect  to  see  not  only  iron  furniture 
of  all  kinds,  but  houses  of  iron,  erected  with  as  little 
trouble,  and  in  as  short  a  time  as  our  forefathers 
built  their  huts,  or  the  Tartars  pitch  their  tents. 

With  regard  to  Grangemouth,  a  thriving  village 
iou  the  banks  of  the  Forth^  at  the  end  of  the  canal 
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that  joins  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  it  serves  to  shew 
what  industry  can  do;  and  what  .astonishing  effects 
a  knowledge  of  commerce  and  the  arts  is  calculated 
to  produce.  From  a  few  scattered  cottages,  this,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  has  become  a  populous 
village,  where  many  are  in  the  way  of  making 
princely  fortunes.  The  canal  here,  which  is  the 
greatest  work  of  the  kind  in  Britain,  was  begun  iu 
the  year  1750;  and  has  already  proved  highly  ad- 
vantageous not  only  to  the  proprietors,  but  to  the 

nation  at-<lai^e 

The  width  of  the.  canal  from.th^  Forth  to 
the  Clyde  is. fifty*  feet:  its  length  from  Dalmuir 
Bum^oot  on  the  Clyde,  six  miles  below  .Qiasgow, 
thirty-iive  mileis.*  The  canal  has  been  extended  be- 
tween these  opposite  sides  of  the  Island  by  means  of 
twenty  locks  on  the.  east  side  of  the  country,  and 
nineteen  on  the  west;  for  the  tide  does  not  ebb  so 
low  by  nine  feet  in  the  C^^de  as  in  the  Forth ;  where 
it  rises  and  falls  160  feet.  The  canal  being  from 
eight  to  nine  feet  deep,  is  capable  of  carrying  vessels 
not  exceeding  nine  feet  beam,  and  seventy-three  feet 
in  length,  as  these  vessels  do  not  draw  more  than 
eight  feet  water.  It  is  carried  through  eighteen 
draw-bridges,  and  over  fifteen  aqueducts  of  note, 
besides  small  bridges  and  tunnels.  At  Kirkintilloch 
it  is  extended  over  the  water  of  Logic  on  an  aque- 
duct arch,  ninety  feet  broad.  This  arch  was  thrown 
over  in  three  stretches,  by  means  of  only  one  centre, 
or  wooden  frame,  which  was  shifted  on  small  rollers 
from  one  stretch  to  another :  a  thing  never  before 
attempted  with  an  arch  of  this  size.  Yet  the  join- 
ings are  ^  fairly  equal  «is  any  other  p^rt,    It  13  ad* 
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mired  as  a  very  fine  piece  of  masonry.  The  aqueduct* 
bridge  over  the  Kelvin  consists  of  four  arches,  and 
carries  the  canal  over  the  valley  below  at  the  height 
of  sixty-five  feet.  To  supply  the  canal  with  water, 
there  is  one  reservoir  of  fifty  acres,  twenty-four  feet 
deep,  and  another  of  seventy  acres,  twenty-two  feet 
deep,  which  receives  many  rivulets  and  springs. 

A  little  to  the  southward,  and  nearly  parallel  with 
the  canal,  the  Vallum  of  Agricola,  commonly  called 
Graham's  Dyke,  is  extended  like  a  fortified  glen^ 
Thus  the  isthmus  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde 
is  stamped  with  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
two  great  nations  in  the  zenith  of  their  prosperity. 
The  Carron  canal  bespeaks  the  wealth,  the  art,  and 
the  extended  views  of  the  commercial  Britons.  But 
the  Vallum  even  now  makes  a  deeper  impression  on 
sense,  and  marks  with  a  bolder  hand  the  genius  of 
the  conquering  Romans. 

Two  miles  from  Carron,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Glasgow  and  Stirling  roads,  stands  the  celebrated 
village  of  Camelon,  once  a  Roman  town,  as  appears 
both  from  History  and  the  plainest  vestiges  of  Roman 
antiquity.  Roman  urns  are  dug  up  in  every  garden 
and  field,  and  stones  adorned  with  Roman  sculpture 
are  found  in  the  doors  and  windows  of  almost  every' 
house.  The  isthmus  between  the  Forth  and  the 
Clyde  naturally  became  the  principal  seat,  or  scene 
of  the  Roman  arms  and  colonization  in  what  is  now 
called  Scotland,  as  that  between  Carlisle  and  New- 
castle was.  in  England,  before  the  extension  of  the 
Roman  frontier  to  the  North,  and  after  it  was  again 
contracted  from  the  wallof Agricola  to  that  of  Adrian. 
In  viewing  these  remains  of  Roman  conquest  and 
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colonization,  a  very  strong  curiosity  is  excited  of 
inquiring  into  the  state  or  condition  of  our  ancestors 
under  the  Roman  government.  We  may  presumes 
that  the  Britons  were  treated  by  the  Romans  lik« 
other  conquered  nations,  and  that  in  fact  they  were 
so  we  know  from  history.  The  best  lands  were  ua 
doubt  seized  by  the  conquerors ;  great  numbers  of 
the  young  men  sent  to  Italy  to  recruit  the  Roman 
armies;  and  heavy  taxes  both  in  money  and  kind 
imposed  on  the  people  or  peasantry  who  tended  the 
cattle  or  cultivated  the  soiK  But  still  we  are  curious 
to  know  more  accurately  the  condition  of  our  fore- 
fathers under  the  Roman  prefectures,  municipalities, 
and  colonies  in  Britain.  The  tenure  of  lands,  the 
occupations,  manner  of  life,  habits,  notions,  and 
general  condition  of  the  Britons  remain  still  among 
the  desiderata  liferaria:  though  it  is  not  every  day 
th^t  a  genius  is  to  be  found  fitted  for  the  task ;  for 
tl^e  accomplishment  pf  which  the  patient  industry  qf 
the  antiquarian  must  be  united  with  the  recollections 
of  the  man  of  learning,  and  the  extensive  views  of 
the  philosopher. 

I  next  went  to  view  the  house  of  Kinaird,  wher^ 
Bruce,  the  famous  Abyssinian  traveller  resided.  Hi^ 
voluminous  productions,  respecting  the  sources  of 
the  Nile,  are  well  known.  The  opinion  that  his  tra- 
vels are  not  autl^entic,  but  that  having  found,  he 
translated  and  palmed  a  Roman  Catholic  Mis«ionaT 
ry's  journal  on  the  public  as  his  own,  I  believe  to  be 
wholly  groundless.  Perhaps  this  report  xnay  h^tve 
lirisen  from  this  circumstance,  that  when  Mr.  Bruce 
was  introduced  to  h^s  Majesty,  it  was  found  that  hQ 
was  a  very  bad  dri^wer,    Jndeed  he  (oul4  jscairc^l^ 
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draw  at  all,  though  the  elegant  drawings  in  his  book| 
were  given  out  as  the  productions  of  his  pencil.'  At' 
any  rate  Mr.  Park,  who  has  trtivelted  through  a  great 
part  of  Africa  already,-  who  is  now  on  his  travels  to 
the  interior  of  that  vast  continent  a  second  time,  and 
-with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  be  acquainted,  is  of 
opinion  that  Bruce's  narration  is  true,  and  says  that 
the  manners  of  the  Abyssinians,  however  beastly  they 
appear  in  some  points  of  view,  differ  but  little  from 
some  of  the  African  tribes  near  Tambouchtou,  that 
he  has  visited. 

Mr.  Park,  who  is  only  about  twenty-eight  or  thirty 
years  of  age,  has  travelled  through  a  considerable 
part  of  Africa  at  the  expense  of  the  African  Society 
in  London,  who  support  his  wife  and  family  in  his 
absence,  and  have  settled  a  handsome  annuity  on  her, 
in  the  case  of  his  death,  is  extremely  intelligent, 
as  well  as  enterprising.  He  has  an  uncommon 
facility  in  acquiring  languages;  and  as  he  shoots 
well,  and  proposes  shooting  with  water,  sand,  or  any 
thing,  which  is  easily  done  by  putting  a  little  grease 
or  tallow  between  the  powder  and  the  water,  hp  has 
no  doubt,  with  his  gun,  of  being  able  to  kill  beasts  or 
tring  down  fowls  enough,  if  nothing  else  can  be  got 
on  which  to  subsist,  though  he  should  for  weeks  or 
months  meet  ^ith  no  human  being  in  this  extensive 
and  uninhabited  country,  which  sometimes  happens. 
And,  to  prevent  being  attacked  by  beasts  in  the 
night,  as  they  are  afraid  of  fire  more  than  any  thing 
else,  he  proposes  always  kindling  one,  and  calcula- 
ting matters  so  that  it  shall  not  go  out,  while  he  is 
asleep.  Under  Providence  he  trusts  solely  to  his 
gun,  and  is  not  afraid  of  any  thing  but  that  whilq 
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he  is  asleep  it  may  be  broken  or  stolen. by  the 
savages.  Were  this  to  happen,  which  he  trusts  will 
not  be  the  case,  he  must  return.  He  left  London 
lately;  and  though  all  that  have  set  out  in  the  same 
route  have  either  died  pr  never  been  heard  of,  yet  he 
is  not  afraid. 

As  Wallace  Tree,  at  Torwood,  was  butafewmile9 
distant  from  Kinaird  House,  I  went  to  see  it  Thi^ 
tree,  now  reduced  to  a  stump,  was  so  old  and  hollow 
even  in  the  days  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  and  so  large 
that  it  seems,  he  and  twelve  men  could  dine  withiii 
it  This  to  some  will  appear  incredible ;  but  will 
they  call  the  veracity  of  the  author  of  Cook'^ 
Voyages  in  question  ?  He  assures  us  that,  at  Nootka 
Sound,  on  the  western  side  of  North  America,  he  saw 
trees  60  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  trunks  below 
the  branches  from  50  to  60  feet  high. 

From  Torwood  I  directed  my  course  to  Bannock- 
burn,  where  the  famous  victory  was  gained  in  the 
year  1314,*  by  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  over 
Edward  II.  King  of  England.  Upon  inquiry  I 
found  that  a  few  years  ago,  upon  digging  in  the 
moss  bordering  on  the  Muir,  the  bones  of  a  man, 
sitting  on  horseback,  with  his  accoutrements,  were 
found  but  little  decayed.  And  this  seems  not  improbar 
ble,  since  there  is  something  in  Moss  that  preserves 
bodies  longer  than  any  other  known  material.  Some 
are  of  opinion  that  the  logs  of  wood,  which  are  even 
at  this  day  found  in  them  entire^  h^ve  been  in  that 
?tate  ever  since  Noah's  flood. 

The  church  of  St.  Ninians,  which  contained  the 
rebel  army's  powder,  &c.  in  the  year  1745,  an^ 
yirhich  yfM  blown  ^P;  next  attracted  my  noticgt 
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The  explosion  was  so  vast  that  it  was  hejsird  20  mile$ 
all  around ;  and  glass  windows  at  the  distance  of 
ten  miles  were  found  to  shake,  and  many  of  them  to 
be  broken. 

The  ground  on  each  side  of  the  way  from  Edin-- 
burgh  to  Stirling  is,  in  general,  in  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation: but  what  can  induce  the  proprietors  of 
Falkirk  Muir,  as  well  as  many  other  parts  both  in 
Scotland  and  England,  to  permit  such  }arge  tracts  of 
improvable  land  to  lie  in  an  uncultivated  state,  is 
more  than  I  know.  Immense  tracts  of  uncultivated 
land,  occurring  every  20  or  30  miles,  is  a  disgrace 
both  to  the  proprietors  and  the  legislature;  andi  if  the 
proprietors,  and  petty  fewei-s  in  burghs  cannot  agree 
about  the  division  and  enclosure  of  lands  belonging 
to  such  burgh  or  parish,  why  does  not  the  legblatnre 
divide  it  for  them,  and  bind  them  over  either  to  im* 
prove  or  sell  it  ? 

At  Stirling  I  rested  a  few  days;  my  poney,  whicl^  I 
had  bought,  being  fatigued,  and  he  and  I  havii^  al- 
ready become  attached  to  one  another.  My  first 
object  was,  to  see  the  view  from  the  castle,  which  is 
a  nobly  sublime  prospect  that  words  can  scarcely 
express.  On  the  north-west  you  see  Ben  Lomond 
raising  his  head  sublime^  and  appearing  as  the  father 
of  the  other  mountains.  On  the  east  appears  ^tha 
beautiful  windings  of  the  Firth;  the  hill  of  Dumayat 
terminating  the  verdant  Aichil  hills;  and  the  cir- 
cumjacent country,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

The  castle,  whose  history  is  well  known,  and 
which  has  stood  many  sieges,  not  only  when  Scotland 
and  England  were  enemies,  but  when  the  Scots  were 
at  variance  with  pn?  another,  s^cqis  nothing  now  but 
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a  species  of  barracks  for  soldiers  and  invalids.    It  is 
built  on  a  high  rock  sloping  towards  the  east,  but, 
on  the  west  side,  more  than  100  feet  in  perpendicular 
height     However  ludicrous  it  may  appear,  yet  cer- 
tain it  is,  that,  as  many  who  were  killed  here  during 
the  year  1745,  were  buried  without  coffins,  so  when 
some  gentlemen  were  viewing  the  burying  ground, 
a  few  days  after  a  number  of  men  had  been  buried, 
they  found  some  of  the  dead  scarcely  covered,  and 
the  points  of  some  of  their  noses  actually  peeping 
through  the  ground ;  which  reminds  us  of  the  prac-* 
tice  of  some  parishes,  both  in  Scotland  and  England, 
that  drop  paupers  out  of  the  shell,  or  coffin,  in  which 
they  are  carried  to  the  grave;  thus  making  one 
coffin  serve  year  after  year  in  the  parish.     How  far 
those  church-wardens  and  parish  officers  who  are 
thus  economical,  with  regard  to  coffins,  are  so  with 
regard  to  parish  feasts,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  deter* 
mine. 

Stirling  is  noted  for  its  cottons,  shalloons,  camblets, 
and  other  woollen  goods ;  and  so  famous  has  it  been 
for  its  tartans,  that,  I  believe,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
has  a  dress  of  it,  ai)d  prefers  its  tartans  to  all  others. 

There  is  no  accounting  for  prejudices.  The  Chinese 
prefer  dog's  fl^sh  to  every  other.  The  Tartars  think 
none  so  good  as  that  of  horses,  and  some,  in  our  own 
country  are  to  be  found  who  prefer  puppy  pies  to 
every  other.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  dock- 
weed  on  their  tables  in  Russia,  as  a  salad,  in  prefer^ 
ence  to  lettuce.  The  Germans  eat  sniuls,  and  even 
^tten  them  after  they  have  gathered  them:  but  what 
will  you  say  to  see  a  man  growing  sick  at  the  appear- 
luice,  and  holding  the  very  sight  of  cheese  in  abhor- 
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rence?  When  I  saw  this  take  place  at  the  inn,  in 
Stirling,  and  one  run  out  when  cheese  appeared,  and 
refused  to  come  in  till  it  was  carried  away,  I  thought 
it  affectation,  like  that  of  the  lady  that  generally 
continued  half  an  hour  picking  a  duck's  foot,  argu* 
ing  that  there  was  nothing  on  earth  more  pleasacnt 
I  thought  him  affected,  but  I  found  I  was  mistaken; 
and  that  he  not  only  had  an  utter  abhorrence,  but 
often  fainted  at  the  sight  of  both  cheese  and  eggs. 

We  are  informed  that  there,  have  been  many  bat- 
tles lately,  and  a  great  revojutipn  in  China,  in  con- 
sequence of  ^  change  of  opinion  respecting  religion; 
that  the  Bramins  in  India  find  it  impossible,  to^  l^nng 
the  Gentoos  to  be  of  the  sameppipipn;  respecting  the 
great  spirit;  ,and  that  there  are  as  many  different 
modes  of  worship  among  the  Turks,  and  opinions 
respecting  Mahomet,  as  there  are  provinces  in  the 
empire:  but,  I  suppose,  there  ar^  scarcely  any 
where  on  the  face  of  the  e^rth,  in.  an  equal  pircl^ 
of  society,  a  greater  variety  of  opinions  respect- 
ing religion  to  be  found,  than  in' this  (own  and 
neighbourhood.  Here  are  Papists,  Churchmen, 
and  Highflyers ;  Cameronians, '  Glassites,  Epis^ 
copalians  Independents,  Whitfieldites,  Burghers, 
Antiburghers,  Unitarians,  Arminians,  Socinians^ 
Universal  Redemptionist^  Calvinists,  Haldanites, 
Missionaries,  &c.  &c.  In  short  they  dispute  here,  and 
wrangle  and  contend  in  religibus  matters  about  they 
know  not  what.  The  frivoHty  of  their  disputes  is  some- 
times apparent  even  to  the  zealots  themselves.  An 
Unitarian  Clergyman  wished  to  get  the  stipend  of 
a  Baptist  congregation.  He  tried  to  instil  his  doc*- 
tfines  into  thein,  and  they  were  np  less  jealous  to 
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convert  him;  At  length,  they  compromised  matters* 
The  Unitarian  consented  to  be  re-baptized,  and  the 
Congregationalists,  to  acquiesce  in  his  opinions  res- 
pecting the  trinity.  An  Anabaptist  congregation 
here  disputed  for  years,,  and  took  one  another  by  the 
ears,  because,  in  extremely  cold  weather,  a  lady  had 
been  baptized  in  water  that  had  been  a  little  warm* 
The  imagination  and  the  passions  of  the  j)eople 
often  magnify  trifles  into  matters  of  importance. 
Indeed  so  enthusiastic^ are  some  of  them,  that  Mr. 
H — r-ne,  a  gentleman  in  the  neigkbourhood,  who 
had  an  estate  worth  some  thousands  a  year,  sold  it 
lately ;  and,  excepting  a  trifling  annuity  he  has  set- 
tled on  his  wife  and  children,  has  q.ipended  the 
whole  of  the  money  in  building  churches,  and 
establishing  a  new  set  of  religious  opinions :  he  is 
dubbed  with  the  title  of  reverend,  and  attaches  him- 
self solely  to  the  support  of  his  party.  His  brother, 
a  rich  man,  has  also  assumed  the  clerical  character ; 
and,  in  imitation  of  the  apostles  of  old,  they  go 
about  preaching  what  they  call  the  Gospel.  Indeed 
such  is  the  influence  of  these  gentlemen,  that  they 
have  induced  some  of  the  established  clergy  to 
adopt  their  tenets. 

"  So  powerful  is  the  contagious  zeal  of  the  missiona- 
ries, that  it  has  made  its  way  even  into  the  cen- 
tral or  inland  Highlands,  where  little  more  of  re- 
ligion was  known  or  cared  for,  than  a  mixture  of 
Druidical  with  Christian  rites  or  ceremonies.  About 
50  years  ago,  the  Glassites,  otherwise  called  Sandima- 
nians,  sent  missionaries  from  Pp rth  into  Atholand  Bre- 
dalbane,  to  propagate  their  dojctrines ;  but  they  were 
only  laughed  at  by  the  Highlanders,  and  told  that  they 
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minded  none  of  those  things,  which  they  considered 
as  the  business  only  of  the  minister.  Not  so  Mr. 
Haldane's  missionaries.  The  minister  of  a  certain 
parish  in  the  Presbytery  of  Dunkeld,  and  all  his  fa- 
mily, have  been  seized  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
missionaries  almost  to  phrenzy.  Not  only  the  mi- 
nister, but  his  wife  and  daughter  go  about  the  coun- 
try teizing  their  neighbours,  particularly  clergymen 
and  their  families,  about  the  state  of  their  souls. 
Miss  S 1,  animated  by  the  zeal  of  making  con- 
verts, paid  a  visit  to  a  neighbouring  clergyman  dis- 
tinguished by  learning,  genius,  and  every  virtue. 
This  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Bisset,  late  minister  of 
Logic  Rait  The  lady  had  no  sooner  entered  themanscy 
and  been  seated  in  the  parlour,  than  she  told  the 
minister  that  she  had  come,  "  expressly  to  see  if  he 
was  in  the  way  to  heaven  f '  The  doctor  replied,  that 
he  had  kept  his  soul  in  his  own  charge  for  69  years 
and  a  quarter,  and  that  for  the  short  time  he  might 
live  longer,  he  did  not  intend  to  put  it  into  trust. 
The  circumstance  that  occasioned  thisanxiety  about 

the  doctor's  salvation  on  the  part  of  Miss  S 1,  was, 

the  practical  tenor  of  his  discourses  from  the  pulpit: 
of  both  the  nature  and  the  effects  of  which,  very 
different  from  those  of  fanatical,  or  as  it  is  commonly 
called  methodistical  preaching,  the  following  anec- 
dote, of  which  I  am  well  assured,  by  an  eye  witness, 
is  an  instance.  The  minister  had  been  preaching  to 
his  congregation  against  not  only  stealing,  but  all 
Nmanner  of  fraud,  circumvention,  and  roguery.  A 
little  after  he  had  returned  to  the  manse,  a  servant 
came  and  told  him  that  Rob  Roy  was  at  the  door, 
and  wanted  to  speak  to  him.     This  was  a  noted. 
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drover,  or  dealer  in  cattle.  Robert^  beiog  call^  into 
the  parlour,  immediately  explained  tlie  purpose  of  his 
visit  to  the  minister,  before  his  son  and  some  other 
persons  who  were  present,  *^  Oh !  sir,  said  he,  you 
made  that  preachment  against  me.  You  have  heard 
of  my  cheating  that  poor  woman  Widow  Robertson, 
in  buying  her  only  cow.  I  took  advantage  of  her 
not  knowing  the  price,  and  of  her  being  in  want  of 
money ;  and  I  got  it  at  little  more  than  half  value, 
as  you  clearly  shewed  this  day.  What  shall  I  do  to 
make  her  amends  ?" — Give  her  back  the  cow  said  the 
worthy  pastor,  and  allow  her  time  to  pay  you  back 
the  money  you  gave  her. — ^Would  that,  reverend  sir, 
make  up  for  my  cheatry,  and  save  me  from  all  the 
punishment  on  this  account  that  you  was  preaching 
about  ? — I  dare  say  it  might. — Then,  sir,  to  make 
sure  work,  I  will  give  back  the  cow  without  the  price^ 
and  keep  from  such  tricks  hereafter. 

This  resolution  he  actually  performed.  But  a  ser-* 
mon  which  impelled  a  rogue  to  abandon  the  fruits  of 
his  fraud  would  have  been  abhorred  by  Miss  S — t 
as  legal,  and  not  evangelical  preaching.  The  worst, 
and  certainly  great  e vi  1  i  n  the  doctrines  of  the  fanatics, 
is,  that  they  tend  to  separate  religion  from  morality, 
and  to  make  it  consist  wholly  in  certain  mysterious 
emotions  and  metaphysical  notions,  which  they  call 
acts  of  faith.  The  Christian  religion  is  indeed 
founded  on  faith  :  not  a  faith  of  metaphysical  ab^ 
stractions;  but  a  faith  bearing  the  fruit  of  good 
works — of  piety  towards  God,  and  good  will  and 
love  towards  men. 

Zeal  in  a  good  cause  is  calculated  to  do  much 
good;   but  zeal  without  knowledge,  though  God 
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may  accept  of  it,  has  done  in  fonner  times,  amd  is 
still  calculated  to  do,  much  mischief.  The  zeal  of 
John  Knox,  in  the  days  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots^ 
was  warm  and  well  meant,  but  it  being  directed,  not 
against  the  clergy  only,  but  against  the  walls  of  the 
churches,  which  certainly  were  not  culpable,  shews 
that  it  was  partly  without  knowledge.  Indeed  he  at 
length  found  that  his  great  zeal  had  carried  him  loo 
far,  and  that  many  of  the  barons  and  other  land- 
holders had  joined  in  the  reformation,  not  from  re- 
ligious motives,  as  he  had  imagined,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  church  lands,  which  they  saw  would  fall  to 
them,  if  the  reformation  should  be  brought  about. 

It  is  true,  some  of  the  strolling  preachers  have 
strong  natural  parts,  and  cannot  be  styled  immoral 
men;  but  then  their  enthusiasm  certainly  carries 
them  too  far,  when,  like  the  famous  Ralph  Erskine, 
they  assert  that  God  made  the  world  only  to  shew 
what  he  could  do ;  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  scaffold 
for  erecting  the  edifice  of  grace;  and  that  the  scaf- 
fold will  be  knocked  down  and  burnt  up  when  the 
edifice  is  complete.  There  is  no  impropriety!  in 
preachers  telling  their  people,  in  the  language  of  Job, 
that  conscience  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord  within  us: 
but  what  shall  we  say  of  their  arguing  as  they  doj 
and  express  it,  that  this  candle  must  be  often 
snuifed? 

A  petty  practitioner  of  the  law  in  Stirling,  whether 
tinctured  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Haldanites,  or 
with  any  reliigious  djoctrines  at  all,  I  am  uncertain, 
being  proprietor  of  an  estate  in  a  neighbouring 
parish,  sent  his  proportion  of  the  stipencf  to  the 
clergyman  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman,  When  the 
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hangman,  who,  here,  as  well  as  in  most  other  places, 
is  neither  a  respectable,  nor  a  popular  character,- 
and  who  is  seldom  seen  without  the  walls  of  the 
town  where  he  resides,  was  approaching  the 
minister's  house,  the  servants,  and  all  in  the  house, 
were  much  alarmed,  except  the  clergyman;  and 
when  the  hangman  knocked  at  the  door,  it  was  like 
ihe  s^itence  of  death.  As  every  body  had  run  with 
fear  and  trembling  to  hide  themselves,  no  one  could 
be  found  to  let  him  in.  However,  he  was  at  last 
admitted.  Upon  being  desired  by  the  clergyman, 
Mr.  Farmer,  of  Alloa,  to  come  in,  he  informed  him 
he  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  J.  C—-1  with -his  proportion 
of  the  stipend.  Finding  the  money  good  and  the  sum 
due,  being  asked  a  receipt,  Mr.  Farmer,  wrote, 
"  Received  from  Mr.  C — y  through  the  hands  of  his 
agent  and  factor,  the  hangman  of  Stirling,  the  sum 
of  thirty  pounds  sterling,  &c.'!  But  it  seems,  that 
the  year  after,  the  gentleman  judged  it  unnecessary 
to  remit  his  money  by  his  former  agent. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Stirling  makes  so  great  a 
figure  as  it  does  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  There 
was  not,  perhaps,  anot'lier  spot  of  so  much  import- 
smce  as  a  military  station,  so  convenient  as  the  seat 
of  government,  and  at  the  same  time  so  delightful 
and  inviting  a  residence  for  the  court 

Stirling  was  a  military  station  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  From  this  place  the  vestiges  of  a  Roman 
road  are  traced,  in  tlie  plainest  manner,  all  the  way 
to  the  river  £ske,  in  Dumfriesshire,  which,  falling 
into  the  Solway  Firth,  forms  part  of  the  boundary 
between  Scotland  and  England.  The  grand  consular 
road    was  cacried  from  Stirling  through   Ardoch 
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Strathgeth,  across  both  the  Erne  and  the Tay, through 
Strathmore,  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  South  Gram- 
pians,  and  even  into  the  low  lands  of  Aberdeenshire. 
For  the  whole  extent  of  this  great  consular  road 
there  were  numerous  camps,  prsesidia,  and  castella^ 
from  which  vicinal  or  cross  roads  diverged  to  other 
military  stations-  The  Romans  undoubtedly  occu- 
pied the  gorges  or  great  passes  into  the  Grampians 
from  Dunbarton  to  Stonehaven. 

As  we  find  the  plainest  vestiges  of  a  Roman  town 
8it  Camelon,  in  the  vicinity  of  Stirling,  on  the  one 
side,  so  at  Ardoch,  in  the  vicinity  of  Stirling,  on  the 
other,  we  find. the  most  entire  Roman  camp  in  Bri- 
tain. It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  constant  sta- 
tion, summer  and  winter,  castra  stativCy  during  the 
seven  campaigns  made  in  Caledonia  by  Agricola. 
But  there  are  not  here  any  such  vestiges  of  a  town 
as  at  Camelon*  Ampag  the  military  prerogatives  of 
Stirling,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  was  at  Ban- 
nockbum,  near  this  place,  that  the  grand  and  deci- 
sive battle  was  fought  which  completed,  in  1314» 
the  recovery  of  Scotland  from  the  arms  of  England. 
Numberless  other  battles  were  fought  near  this  great 
pass,  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  parts  of 
Scotland ;  which  northern  parts  formed  the  antient 
Caledonia,  as  might  well  be  imagined,  if  it  did  not 
so  clearly  appear  from  written  records  and  from 
tradition:  firom  the  times  when  Fingal  contended, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Carron,  with  the  King  of  the 
JVorld^  to  the  battle  of  SheriiFrauir,  where  the  pro- 
gress of  the  rebel  army,  under  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
received  a  check  from  the  forces  of  George  I,  com- 
mauded  by  John,  Duke  of  Argyle^  •      ' 
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The  famous  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun^  says,  that 
the  City  of  London  is  like  the  head  of  a  ricketty 
child,  which,  hy  drawing  to  itself  the  nourishment 
that  should  be  distributed  in  due  proportions  to  the 
rest  of  th6  languishing  body,  becomes  so  over- 
charged, that  frenzy  and  death  unavoidably  ensue } 
that  the  liumber  of  the  British  people,  and  their  Hches^ 
would  be  far  greater  in  twelve  cities  than  in  one ; 
and  that  if  these  cities  were  such  as  are  situated  at 
convenient  distances  from  one  another,  the  relief 
*they  would  bring  to  evi^ty  part  of  these  kingdomf 
would  be  unspeakable.  So  many  different  seats  o^ 
goremment  would  encourage  virtue,  and  highly 
tend  to  the  improven^ent  of  all  arts  and  seience^i 
and  afford  grtot  variety  of  entertainment  to  all  fo-^ 
reigners  and  others  of  a  ouridud  dtid  inqtiisitivtf 
genius.  Of  these  twelve  cities^  he  would  allow  siie 
to  England,  ftui  to  Ireland,  and  two  to  Scotland^ 
Th$  st5t  for  England  might  be  London,  Bristo), 
Exeter,  Chester,  NorWidh,  and  York ;  the  four  folr 
Ireland,  Dublin,  Cork^  Galloway,  and  LondoiH 
derry;  the  two  for  Scotlafld,  Stitlihgi  and  Inver- 
ness. Whether  sorte  other  placefs  mdrt  conveniently 
situated  for  strength,  and  more  capable^  of  fertifica-^ 
tion,  might  not  rather  hi  of  the  number,  he  would 
not  determine;  but  in  this  easy  division  df  tWritory 
ht  thinks  it  indispensably  nedessaty  that  to  evei-y 
city  all  the  adjacent  country  should  belong.  • 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr.-  Flefcher^s  dis- 
tribution of  the  territwy  of  England  and  Ireland, 
cerfaialy  two  seati*of  goveniment  for  Scotland  could 

^  PoUtieal  Wofttcf  Aadkrm  Floldier,  of  Sdtowx,  p.  Sia* 
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not  be  fixed  on  more  proper  than  Slirling  and  In- 
verness :  of  which  we  may  say,  in  the  language  of 
mathematicians,  ^at  they  are  similar  and  similarly 
situated. 

The  situation  and  natural  advantages  or  preroga- 
tives of  Stirling  are  so  well  described  by  a-preceding 
traveller,  that  I  cannot  do  better,  nor  so  well  on 
that  subject,  as  to  quote  the  words  of  that  obser* 
van t  and  intelligent  writer. 

*'  A§  the  Scottish  nation  extended  their  autho- 
rity southwards,  by  their  conquests  over  the  Picts 
and  Danes,  and  by  their  intermarriages  with  Eng- 
land, the  usual  places  of  their  residence  became 
more  and  more  southerly  also.  Dunstaifanage  was 
exchanged  for  Scone,  Scone  for  Dunfermline  and 
Falkland,  Dunfermline  and  Falkland  for  Stirling^ 
Stirling  for  Linlithgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  at  last 
Edinburgh  for  London.  Amidst  these  changes, 
•  after  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  of  all  Scot- 
land, the  natural  boundaries  which  marked  the  land 
confined  on  the  whole  the  choice  of  a  place  of  resi- 
dence for  the  royal  family  to  that  space  which  is 
bounded  by  the  courses  of  the  Forth  and  the  Tay 
on  the  south  and  the  north,  on  the  west  by  the  rising 
of  the  country  towards  the  middle  of  the  island, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  ocean.  The  interposition 
of  the  Tay  recommended  Scone  as  a  proper  place 
of  residence  in  the  hottest  times  of  war  with  the 
flnglish.  But  after  an  alliance  had  been  formed 
between  the  royal  families  of  the  two  kingdoms,  by 
the  marriage  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII. 
King  of  England,  and  James  V.  King  of  Scotland, 
after  hostilities  between  the  two  nations  were  inter- 
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rupted  by  long  intervals,  and  the  geniu3  of  both 
began  to  tend  to  peece  and  conciliation^  there  was 
not  a  spot  in  the  whole  extent  of  Scotland  that  so 
naturally  invited  the  residence  of  the  king  and  conrt 
as  Stirling.  It  is  still  more  central  to  Scotland 
than  Scone ;  and  the  sanctity  of  a  monastery  was 
not  ill  exchanged  for  the  strength  of  a  fbrtress- 

**From  the  lofty  battlements  of  Stirling  Castle  tha 
royal  eye  surveyed  the  bold  cmtlines  of  an  uncon* 
quered  kingdom.     The  Grampians,  theOchiHs,  and' 
the  Pentland  Hills,,  conveyed  a  just  idea  of  its  nfatu- 
ral  strength.    The  whole  course  of  the  Forth,  with  -. 
his  tributary  rivers,  from  their  source  in  the  High- 
lands near  Loeh  Lomond,  winding  through  pd.rt  oft 
Perthshire,  and  washing  the  shores  of  ClackmanntaA. 
and  Fife  on  the  north,  and  those  of  StirlingshU'e* . 
Linlithgow,  and  the  Lothians,  on  the  south,  exhir 
bited  a  pleasing  prospect  of  its  natural  resources  in. 
fishing,  and  in  a  soil  which,  though  in  a  rude  «li* 
mate,  would  not  be  ungrateful  to  the  hand  of  cul- : 
tivation. 

^^  From  this  point  of  view  also  the  imagination  of. 
a  Scotchman  is  led  by  many  remembrances  to  reoal  to 
mind  the  most  important  vicissitudes  and  scenes  of 
action  in  the  history  of  his  country.  The  whole  ex- 
tent of  Strathmore,  from  Stirling  to  Stonehaven,  is 
full  of  Roman  camps  and  military  ways ;  and  the 
wall  of  Agricola,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Stirliwg, 
extends  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde.  Ban- 
nockburn  and  Cambuskenneth,  almost  overhung  by 
the  castle,  remind  the  spectator  of  a  fortunate,  au4 
Pinkie,  seen  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles,  excites 
a  fainter  idea  of  an  unfortunate  engagement  with 
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the  English.  The  hill  of  Largo,  in  Fife,  calls  to  mind 
the  Danish  invasions ;  and  the  Forth  itself  was  for 
ages  the  well- contested  boundary  between  the  Scot» 
and  their  southern  neighbours." 

In  this  masterly  sketch  of  the  southward  progres- 
sion of  the  royal  authority  and  palaces  of  Scot- 
land, it  will  probably  be  remarked,  by  those  mi- 
nutely acquainted  with  the  Scottish  history,  that 
this  English  gentleman  made  too  great  a  leap  when 
he  passed  at  once  from  DunstafFanage  to  Scone,  with- 
out taking  notice  of  Inverlochy,  Kildrummy,  and 
one  or  two  more  royal  residences.  Inverlochy  Cas- 
tle is  situated  in  the  deep  vale  formed  by  high  moun- 
tains between  Fort  William  and  Inverness.  There  is 
a  tradition  that  this  castle  was  once  a  royal  residence, 
and  that  the  famous  league  between  Charlemagne 
and  Achaius,  King  of  Scots^  was  signed  there,  ou 
the  part  of  the  Scottish  Monarch,  A.  D.  790.  It 
was  at  one  period  occupied  by  the  Thanes  of  Loch- 
aber,  and  among  othfers  by  Bancho,  predecessor  of 
the  race  of  Stuarts.  Kildrummy,  situated  on  the 
course  of  the  Don,  in  Aberdeenshire,  was  once  a 
palace  of  the  great  King  Robert  Bruce. 
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Phom  STIRLING  to  DUMFERMELI>s"a 

Being  not  far  from  SheriffBuiir.  already  mention- 
dd)  I  felt  t  strong  desire,  to  visit  it  and  Dutnblaae; 
ii>  it$  jpieighbourliood,  one*  the  seat  of  a  bishop; 
but,  except  an.  insignificaiit  village,  >vitli  fcv^r 
manufmrturers,  and  asj  few  marks  of  it*  former 
grandeur,  and  tbe  appearaute  of  the  graves  wliere 
the  nieji,  who  fell  in  the  battle^,  wetc  boried^  I  saw 
iiodung  worth  notice;  therefore^  returning  almost 
to  Stirling  Bridge,  and  then  eastward,  I  nuede  the 
bestof  my  Mray*  through  the  Car«  of  Clackmannah, 
along  tbe  north  bank  of  the  Forth,  to  view  the  woods 
and  pleasiure  grounda  about  Alloa  House,  laid  out 
by  tlic  Earl  of  Mar  ju^t  mentioned.  The  trees,  chief* 
ly  oajf,  fir  ^nd;  otlier  pines,  beech,  hornbeam,  and 
elms,  are  among  the  first  planted  in  Scotland,  and 
among  the  noblest  of  the  ki]\d  at  this  day. 

In  my  way  through  the  Garse  of  Clackmannan, 
particularly  about  TilUbody,  the  birth-place  and 
property  of  the  late  Sir  Ralph  Abercrorabie,  who 
fell,  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nik,  I  cottld  not  help  admiring  the  beauty 
ajiid  verdiire  of  the  country,  tlie  richness  of  the 
soil,  the  neatness  of  the  fences',  and  the  evident 
skill  axad  taste  of  the  farmers.  Indeed,  few  places 
seem  better  cultivated,  or  more  capable^  of  cultiva- 
tion, idian  the  strarii^  ott  the  banks  of  the  Forth. 

.The  water  here,  a^  well  as^  in  most  other  low-lying 
places,  is  often  muddy,  and  tbe  people  apt,  though 
A9t  so  much  as  formerly,  to  be  attacked  with  agues, 
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or  intermitting  fevers.  I  was  surprised  that  they 
had  not  adopted  the  method  of  purifying  the  wa- 
ter they  use  through  filtering  stones,  which  fwe 
now  common,  and  may  be  had  at  an  easy  rate. 

The  people  here,  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
world,  imagine  that  briars  and  thorns,  being  the  ef- 
fect of  the  fall  of  man,  are  sent  as  a  curse,  though  • 
they  find  them  so  useful  in  this  their  fallen  state,  not 
only  in  restraining  the  inferior  animals  from  wander- 
ing beyond  their  bounds,  but  also  in  preventing  men 
from  encroaching  on  one  another's  property.  Per* 
haps  there  is  nothing  here  on  earth  but  what  is,  or 
utay  be,  useful  to  man.  The  fox,  it  is  true,  preys  on 
our  poultry,  and  otherwise  injures  our  property ;  but 
they  who  argue  that  he  is  of  no  use  forget  that 
matters  would  be  worse  without  him;  that,  if 
it  were  not  for  him,  the  earth  would  be  overrun  with 
polecats,  ferrets,  land  and  water  rats,  mice,  &c. 
&c.  That  the  lion,  the  bear,  the  tyger,  the  leopard, 
and  the  like,  which  indeed,  at  first  sight,  one  would 
think  sent  as  curses,  are  certainly  ordained  by  pro- 
vidence for  the  wisest  of  purposes ;  to  assist  in  keep«» 
ing  under  the  numerous  tribes  of  animals  that  woul4 
otherwise  plague  us.  The  eagle,  the  hawk,  the  vuh 
ture,  &c.  sometimes  carry  off  our  lambs,  chickens, 
and  otherwise  injure  us;  but,  in  return,  they  rid  us 
of  thousands  of  rats,  mice,  frogs,  &c.  &c.  that  would 
annoy  us;  and  if  it  happen  that  any  of  these  are 
s^ved  from  the  claws  of  the  kite,  the  hawk,  the  ea^ 
gle,  &c.  by  day,,  the  owl  makes  her  appearance  in 
the  evening  to  pick  up  and  destroy  what,  during  the 
day,  has  escaped.  Sparrows,  and  many  other  little 
birds,  no  doubt  eat  our  gr^n  and  spoil  our  friiit, 
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but  then  in  return  they  pick  up  and  destroy  millions 
of  millions  of  insects,  and  the  ova  of  little  animals 
that  would  distress  us.  The  thrush,  the  blackbird^ 
the  starling,  and  the  like^  spoil  our  fruit;  but  as 
they  ask  none  of  our  money,  they  are  entitled  to 
what  they  take,  for  their  repeated  morning  and 
evening  song. 

Jks  I  was  riding  along,  admiring,  the  beautiful 
scene  around,  a  genteel  young  man  with  a  servant 
overtook  me.  Being  well  acquainted  with  this  part 
of  the  country,  he  told  me,  that  the  whole  Aichil 
Hills,  on  our  left,  which  stretch  from  the  Frith 
of  Tay  to  Stirling,  were  once  covered  with  oak;  that 
the  word  Aichil  means  woody  hills;  that  at  Menstrie^ 
near  Stirling,  there  is  a  dell,  or  hollow,  three  hun- 
dred feet  deep,  generally  filled  with  snow,  which^ 
though  exposed  to  the  south,  is  often  not  all  con- 
sumed when  the  summer  is  ended. 

Upon  inquiry  at  the  inn  at  Alloa,  I  found  the  per- 
son who  accompanied  me  thither  to  be  Mr.  B — r,  a 
young  gentleman  of  considerable  property  near  St. 
Andrews,  in  Fife;  that  some  years  ago,  having  been 
on  a  jaunt  to  see  Edinburgh,  Carrou  Works,  &c.  &c. 
as  he  was  riding  between  Stirling  and  Alloa,  a  fine 
young  healthy  woman  on  horseback,  who  had  been 
at  Stirling,  came  galloping  up,  intending  to  pass 
him ;  but  that  when  her  honse  came  exactly  oppo- 
site to  his,  notwithstanding  repeated  attempts  on 
her  part,  and  the  servant  attending  her,  her  hors0 
would  not  go  one  inch  past  this  gentleman's.  This 
naturally  brought  on  a  conversation,  and  they  tra- 
velled s6i»e  miles  together.  At  last,  where  two  roads 
^vsA^f  h£T  borae  sudd^^nly  galloped  pff  t\^e  great 
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road,  she  aayiag,  farewell.  This  gave  the  yotiiig 
gentleman  scarcely  any  uneasiness^  and  he  and  his 
servant  rode  on.  But  when  they  reached  Alloa^ 
where  he  remained  aU  night,  he  became  extremely 
uneasy,  and  almost  distracted  that  he  did  not  ask 
her  address.  After  a  sleepless  nighty  and  cnidMig 
his  servant  for  not  asking  the  lad  that  attended 
her  where  they  resided,  instead  of  proceeding  on 
bis  way  to  Fife,  he  returned  the  way  of  Stirling, 
making  inquiry  every  where  about  the,  yomg  wo* 
man  he  had  seen,  towards  whom  he  felt  a  sympa« 
thetic  attraction,  for  which  he  could  not  account 
Having  hunted  about  for  two  days,  like  one  out  of 
his  senses,  in  quest  of  her,  he  at  length  discovefcd 
the  place  of  her  abode,  which  was  at  her  fatheif's,,  a  * 
lanner  in  the  Carse  of  Clackmannan.  If  pleased 
with  her  coaversation  when  on  horseback,  now  that 
he  saw  her  in  a  neat,  plain,  clean,  country  dress,  he 
becanoe  violently  in  love,  and,  after  satisfying  her 
what  he  was,  he  proposed  to  marry  her.  Notwith- 
standing that  h^  was  young,  rich,  and  handsome, 
yet  she  would  not  comply.  Having  returned  ta  his 
house,  and  staid  a  few  days,  finding  no  peace,  he 
set  out  again  to  try  his  fortune  with  his  &ir  acr 
quaintance,  in  whom  he  saw  every  day  new  beau^ 
ties.^  Sev^eral  journires  of  this  kind  being  made,  he 
at  kst  gained  her  af&ction :  and  now  having  been 
married  for  y^ars,  they  have,  fine  children,  and  are 
one  of  the  happiest  couples  in  the  wotld. 

I  was  amazed  ta  see  the  credulity  of  many  in 
this  pa? t  0f  the  country,  notwithstanding  that  the 
belief  of  the  existence  of  ghosts,  fairies,  hobgob- 
lins^ and  tihe  Uke^  is  fa^t  decreasmg.    I  anir  led  to 
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this  remark  from  a  conversation  I  had  with  Mn 
R —  H — t  pt  the  new  inn  at  Alloa,  a  well-bred  and 
seemingly  well-informed  man.  The  conversation 
turning,  in  the  evening,  on  witches,  I  said,  there 
may  have  been  young,  but  I  did  not  believe  there 
ever  was  or  ever  will  be  o]d  ones  \  that  young  wo« 
men  have  often  bewitqhed  young  men,  but  that 
old  women,  in  consequence  of  an  agreement  with 
the  devil,  could  waste  a  m^n  by  enchantment,  ride 
through  th^  air  on  a,  broomsticks  a^d  swim  the  sea 
in  an  egg-shell,  M^as  what  \  gpuld  not  believe.  H% 
beard  me,  but  being  of  a.  different  opinion,  quoted 
one  of  the  parish-books  iu  the  neighbourhood,  to 
shew  that  the  devil  can  influence  not  only  the  dead 
but  also  the  living. 

In  the  parish  books  of  St^  Niniai^'s,  the  minister 
and  elders  declare,  that,  cin  the  S4th  day  pf  JaAU^ 
ary,  in  the  year  1668,  as  a  respectable  farqi^ 
was  standing  at  his  door,  about  eight  i^  the  eveju- 
ing,  he  saw  a  woman  coming  to  hixQ  with  her  hair 
floating  in  the  wind,  which  blew  in  her  face;  that 
as  he  thought  he  knew  her,  and  she  passed  near 
him,  he  reached  out  his  hand  tp  try  tp  persuade 
her  to  come  to  him.  His  hand  somehow  got  hold 
of  her  hair,  which  adhered  t0  it.  Being  rather  iu 
liquor,  he  went  in  to  aoqiie  companion^,  but  recol- 
lected nothing  of  what  happened  till  next  momin^ 
that  his  wifb  was  rising;  but  that  he  did.  not  teU 
her,  lest  he  should  only  have  dreamed  it  However, 
when  ahe  waa  gone,  having  reached  from  his  bed 
to  his  pocket,  where  he  recollected  be  put  the  haif^ 
he  found  it  with  a  considerable  part  of  a  human 
u^flHf  attached  to  it    As^ed  wd  aataiuslw4»  stnd 
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scarcely  knowing  what  to  do,  he  arose,  went  to  the 
parson  of  the  parish,  told  him  every  circumstance, 
and  shewed  hiiii  the  hair  with  the  scalp.  The  par- 
son, the  elders,  &c.  of  the  parish,  being  assembled 
to  consider  of  this  mysterious  affair,  agreed  that 
the  devil  must  have  had  power  over  some  dead  body; 
and  imagining  it  might  be  a  woman  of  a  suspi** 
cious  character  that  had  died  lately,  they  went  to 
the  grave,  and  opening  it,  found  the  woman's  body 
with  some  of  her  hair  and  scalp  gone;  and  when 
they  applied  the  scalp  in  the  man's  pocket,  it  ex- 
actly corresponded  with  what  was  wanting  in  her's. 
I  smiled  at  this  quotation,  saying,  that  either  there 
could  be  no  such  story  in  the  books,  or  that  it  had 
been  foisted  in,  when  people,  believing,  amused 
themselves  with  such  nonsense,  and  that  none  but 
men  of  warm  imagination  could  believe  it — ^There  is 
a  story  of  an  apparition  as  well  authenticated  in 
Dean  Sherlock's  Book  on  Death. 

Alloa,  which  is  a  large  and  thriving  village,-  has  a 
considerable  manufactory  of  glass,  cottons,  and 
woollen  stuii^,  and  exports  a  good  many  coals. 
Though  not  a  burgh,  being  populous  and  central, 
it  is  the  place  where  the  courts  are  held  belong- 
ing to  the  county  of  Clackmannan,  which,  being 
but  small,  with  Kinross,  (in  the  same  way  as  Cro- 
marty with  Nairn,  and  Bute  with  Caithness),  sends 
a  member  to  parliament  alternately.  Between  Stirr 
ling  and  Alloa  the  Forth  winds  in  so  singular  as  well 
as  beautiful  a  manner,  that  though  it  is  but  four  miles 
between  these  two  places  by  land,  it  is  twenty-four 
by  water. 

About  Alloa  House,    belonging  to  Erski^e  ^f 
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Mar,  the  extensive  wroods  and  pleasure  grounds 
planted  and  laid  out  by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  be* 
fore  the  rebellion  in  1715,  seem  nearly  to  agree, 
with  the  plan  of  laying  out  pleasure  grounds  at 
the  present  day.  When  this  extensive  house 
was  burnt,  which  unfortunately  happened  a  few 
years  ago,  the  tower  of  Alloa,  which  is  contiguous^ 
was  saved  by  the  door  communicating  with  the 
house  being  built  up  with  rvet  turfy  in  which, 
among  a  vast  number  of  valuable  articles,  there  is  a 
painting  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  thought  to  be  one 
of  the  best  in  existence^ 

I  went  next  to  view  the  castle  of  Clackmannan, 
built  by  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  about  tlie 
time  of  the  famous  battle  of  fiannockburn.  I  have 
seen  the  views  from  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  Wind- 
sor Castles,  as  also  from  some  of  the  highest  hills  in 
Scotland,  England,  and  Wales;  but,  in  my  opi- 
nion, the  view  from  the  castle  of  Clackmannan 
is  not  inferior  to  any  of  them,  from  its  relative  situ- 
ation in  a  low  country ;  and  yet  its  top  being  about 
one  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  If  you 
look  westward,  you  see  Alloa,  Stirling,  the  windings 
of  the  Forth,  Ben  Lomond,  &c.  and  all  around  that 
way,  aln)Ost  as  far  as  Glasgow.  If  you  look  south- 
ward and  eastward,  you  see  beautiful  rising  grounds 
in  the  form,  of  a  semicircle  neai;  thirty  miles,  includ- 
ing Airth,  Grangemouth,  the  Canal,  Dunipace,  Fal- 
kirk, Carron  Works,  the  shipping  and  towns,  &c.  &c* 
on  each  side  of  the  Forth,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

Having  seen  the  golden  plate  given  by  George  I.  to 
Lord  Lovat,  who  was  afterwards  beheaded,  and  which 
cost  more  than  one  thousand  guineas,  the  great  golden 
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fdttt  at  Gordon  Castle,  that  holds  the  water  when 
any  of  the  family  are  baptized^  and  the  vast  variety 
of  gold  and  silver  plate  at  Alloa  House,  and  many 
other  great  houses  in  this  part  of  the  country,  I  was 
led  to  doubt  whether,  notwithstanding  the  immense 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  dug  yearly  out  of  the 
mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  there  be  more  gold  and 
silver  in  the  world  now  than  there  was  in  the  times 
of  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans.  From  the  ac- 
count given  in  the  Old  Testament,  gold  and  silver 
must  have  been  extremely  plenty  in  the  days  of  So-" 
lomon.  The  antients  had  more  statues  of  their  gods 
in  their  houses  and  temples  than  are  to  be  found  of 
lEiainfs  and  angels  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  or 
limong  the  idolaters  of  the  east  Alexander  the 
Great,  we  are  told,  had  a  seat  of  solid  silver,  covered 
with  crimson,  for  each  df  four  hundred  commander^^ 
when  he  entertained  them.  Lysimachus,  df  fiabylon, 
.  having  entertained  the  tymm  of  the  Babylonians 
with  three  hundred  ^ents,  gave  every  man  a  ciip  of 
gdldof  four  pounds  weight}  and  when  Alexander  the 
Great  made  his  marriage  feast  at  Susa,  in  Persia,  be 
paid  the  debts  of  all  his  soldiers  out  of  his  own  \xt%* 
sures,  and  presented  every  one  of  his  guests,  who  were 
nine  thousand  in  number,  With  a  golden  cup. 

The  Romans  received  yearly  large  quantifies  df 
silver,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  gold  and  silver  also 
from  Old  Spain ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  g^ld 
and  silver  dug  yearly  out  of  the  mines  of  Peru  an4 
Mexico,  and  collected  from  othei^  parts,  perhaps 
there  was,  two  thoysian4  years  ago,  as  much  gold 
and  silv^  in  circulatiion  and  in  plate,  as  at  f fe« 
flenli 
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But,  on  thi$  point,  to  descend  from  antient  to 
later  times:  the  quantity  of  gold  plate  in  the  pos^ 
session  of  great  families  in  Britain  in  the  fourteenth 
century^  may  he  conjectured  from  the  equipage  of 
the  Lord  James  Douglas,  when  he  set  out  from  his  own 
county  of  Angus,  on  an  expedition,  the  object  of 
which  shall  by  and  by  be  related.  '^  Early  in  the 
spring  of  1  Sfi7,  the  Lord  James  DouglaB  having  made 
provision  of  eveiy  thing  that  was  prc^r  for  his  ex-» 
pedition,  embarked  at  the  port  of  Montrose,  and  sailed 
directly  for  Sluys,  in  Flanders,  in  order  to  learn  if 
any  one  were  going  beyond  sea  to  Jerusalem,  that 
he  mi^t  join  companies*  He  remained  there  twelve 
days,  and  would  not  set  his  foot  on  shore,  but  staid 
the  whole  time  on  board,  where  he  kept  a  magnffi^ 
cent  table  with  music  of  trumpets  and  drums,  as  if 
be  had  been  the  king  ot  Scotland.  His  company 
consisted  of  one  knight-banneret,  and  seven  others 
of  the  most  valiant  knights  of  Scotland,  without 
counting  the  rest  of  his  household.  His  pkte  was 
of  gold  and  silver,  consisting  of  pots,  basins,  porri^ 
gers,  cups,  bottles,  barrels,  and  other  such  things. 
He  had  likewise  twenty^six  young  and  gallant 
esquires  of  the  best  families  of  Scotland  to  wait  on 
him;  and  all  those  who  came  to  visit  him  were 
handsomdy  served  with  two  sorts  of  wine  and  two 
sorts  of  spices,  I  mean  those  of  a  certain  rank.*  • 

It  may  seem  matter  of  wonder  from  whence  so 
much  gold  and  silver  flowed  jn  such  considerable 
Quantities  into  a  country  naturally  so  poor  as  Scot- 
land, and  in  so  remote  a  period.  That  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  wealth,  civilization,  and  taste  in 

*  Froiaiart's  Chronicle,  translated  by  J.  Jobnes,  voL  i.  p.  74. 
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the  arts,  had  iftade  its  Way  to  Scotland  at  this  pe* 
riod,  will  not  be  called  in  question  by  any  one  who 
casts  his  eye  on  even  the  ruins  of.  the  edifices  con* 
stracted  about  or  before  that  time ;  the  quantities  of 
wheat  and  other  grain  furnished  yearly  to  the  mo- 
nasteries; and  the  very  vestiges  of  cultivation  pre- 
sented every  where  on  the  eastern  sfide  of  both  Scot- 
land and  tlie  northern  counties  of  England^  in  vast 
tracts  of  land  formed  into  ridges,  though  now  over- 
run with  furze  and  heath.  That  side  of  the  coun- 
try was,  for  a  long  tract  of  years,  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Picts,  or  Peights,  called  also  Vichts, 
Wicks,  or  Wiggans,  who,  in  comparison  of  the 
Celts,  or  Irish  Scots,  inhabiting  the  inland,  moun- 
tainous, and  western  coasts,  were  a  refined  and  po- 
lished people.  The  Pictish  empire,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  use  this  magnificent  term,  in  Scotland,  was 
divided  into  two  dominions,  that  of  the  Picts  to  the 
south  of  the  Grampians,  and  that  of  the  Picts  ex- 
tending from  the  river  Dee  over  the  lowlands  of 
Aberdeenshire,  Bamff,  Murray,  Inverness,  Suther- 
landshire,  Caithness,  and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Isles.  Both  the  northern  and  southern  Picts  sprung 
from  Scandinavia,  more  particularly  Norway. 

The  term  of  Picts,  Peights  (the  name  by  whiqh 
they  are  called  among  the  people  of  Scotland,  who 
have  a  world  of  traditions  concerning  them  at  this 
day),  Vichts,  Wicks,  and  Wiggans^  all  literally  sig- 
nify PIRATES,  or  jiOBBERS,  When  the  king  or  chief 
of  any  northern  and  maritime  nation  and  tribe  waa 
desirous  of  making  provision  for  any  spirited  youth 
ajnong  his  sons,  he  furnished  him  with  a  number  of 
ships  and  brave  followers,  and  copamitted  him  to  the 
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ocean,  and  his  own  valour  and  fortune.  From  situ- 
ation, the  people  of  those  countries  were  fishermen 
and  navigators.  The  sea  was  their  natural  element, 
to  which  they  looked  for  subsistence  and  bettering 
their  condition,  more  than  to  the  land.  They  made 
reciprocal  incursions,  not  only  into  each-other's  bor- 
ders, but  in  process  of  time,  and  of  courage  inspired 
by  successful  adventure,  into  Scotland,  England, 
Belgium,  and  the  shores  of  Aquitaine.  Passing  up 
the  Rlnne,  the  Garonne,  and  other  rivers  in  Ger- 
many and  Gaul,  they  planted  colonies  in  all  these 
regions:  in  Scotland,  under  their  Wicks,  orWiggans; 
in  Ireland  and  Aquitaine,  under  their  Thagens,  or 
Thanes ;  and,  finally,  after  various  pedatory  irrup- 
tions, even  into  Italy,  and  under  the  names  of  Cim- 
bri,  Teutones,  Goths,  Huns,  and  Vandals,  they  over- 
turned and  totally  annihilated  the  Western  Roman 
Empire. 

Though  the  arts  and  sciences  spring  up  and  flou- 
rish in  mild  or  genial  more  early  than  in  bad  cli- 
mates, and  that  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  the 
Mediterranean  as  the  natural  cradle  of  navigation  in 
Europe,  yet  that  of  navigation  seems  in  some  mea- 
sure to  be  an  exception  from  the  general  law.   It  oc- 
curs, and  is  obtruded,  on  the  most  savage  nations  on 
the  sea-shores  and  the  sides  of  rivers,  who  quickly, 
and  almost  by  instinct,  learn  to  bestride  logs  of 
wood;  and  also  by  means  of  these  to  float  divers 
articles  for  use  or  for  barter  from  one   spot  to 
another.     Thd  origin  of  navigation  may,  therefore, 
be  supposed  to  be  just  as  early  in  rude  as  in  genial 
climates — in  those  countries  which  are  situated,  and 
I^our  their  rivers  into  the  great  northern  ocean,  as 
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early  as  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Gulf  of  Per- 
sia: while  the  superior  difficulties  with  which  the 
people  of  those  countries  have  to  contend,  lead  them 
by  the  hand  to  superior  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  ships,  and  greater  hardihood  and  ad* 
venture  in  the  art  of  navigation.  The  ships  of  the 
Veneti,  a  nation  of  Gaul  on  the  British  Channel,  as 
we  learn  from  Caesar,  far  exceeded  those  of  the 
Romans  in  point  of  both  strength  snd  size.  Still 
larger  and  stronger,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume, 
\vere  the  ships  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  coasts  of 
Norway  and  Denmark,  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
and  the  Saxon  shores.  It  was,  in  •fact,  the  naval 
power  and  habits  of  the  northern. nations,  particu- 
larly those  situated  on  the  Saxon  shores,  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Danube,  which,  by  means  of  water  car- 
riage, systematized  and  consolidated  the  attacks 
of  the  northern  hordes  on  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  west,  and  finally  crowned  the  barbarous 
work  with  deplorable  success. 

The  Celts,  it  is  supposed,  originated,  as  well  as 
the  Goths  and  Vandals,  from  the  antient  Scythia, 
though  at  an  earlier  period ;  but  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  and  change  of  circumstances  and  situations,  a 
very  material  difference  took  place  between  the 
Gothic  and  the  Celtic  nations.  Both  retained  the 
warlike  spirit.  But  the  Goths  made  war  with  more 
extensive  views,  and  on  a  greater  scale.  The  Gauls 
nungled  a  turn  for  war  with  pastoral  occupations; 
the  Goths  with  naval.  The  Goths,  capable  of 
regular  industry,  advanced  considerably  in  a 
knowledge  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts : 
the  Celts,  light,  fickle,  and  impatient  of  labour,  were 
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greatly  behind  the  Goths  in  these  respects.  The  in- 
ability and  sloth  of  the  antient  Gauls  was  proverbial 
even  among  the  Germans.  The  inhabitants  of  Wales, 
Ireland,  and  the  islands  and  highlands  of  Scotland, 
are  all  of  Celtic  origin.  Identity  of  government 
has,  no  doubt,  amalgamated  all  these  in  our  day^ 
in  some  measure  into  one  people,  and  will  certainly 
continue  to  do  so  more  and  more.  But  certain  it  is, 
that  in  that  part  of  Scotland,  which  was  possessed 
by  the  Picts,  there  was  much  greater  adventure,  as 
well  as  industry  and  improvement,  than  in  those 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Celts :  and  both  from 
industry  and  adventure  the  lowland  Scots,  who 
were  chiefly  of  Pictish  descent,  derived  no  incon* 
siderable  share  of  consideration  and  of  riches.  The 
same  manners  and  habits  that  prevailed  in  Norway 
and  Denmark  prevailed  long  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Scotland,  from  the  Orkneys  to  Northumberland^ 
over  which  the  sway  of  the  Danes  was  extended  for 
many  centuries.  Young  men  engaged  as  soldiers  of 
fortune  in  the  armies  of  the  Greek  emperors,  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  kings  of  France  and 
Spain  ;  and  others  exercised  the  vocation  of  pirates. 
The  gold  and  silver  they  brought  to  their  dear, 
though  poor,  natale  solum  remdancd  long  in  their  re- 
live families,  in  an  age  when  luxury  had  made 
but  little  progress,  and  when  it  was  the  greatest 
pride  of  men  to  be  surrounded  by  great  numbers 
of  dependents,  who  were  retained,  not  by  wages 
or  pecuniary  compensations,  but  by  the  produce 
of  the  land  and  water^  dispensed  with  a  rude  but- 
frank  hospitality  at  the  halls  of  the  chieftains. 
But  the  Lowland,  or  Pictish  Scots^  were  not  soldiers 

pa 
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of  fortune  and  pirates  only :  they  were,  like  their 
ancestors,  fishers  as  well  as  navigators ;  and,  while 
some  pursued  the  business  of  arms  at  land  or  at  sea, 
others  followed  that  of  fishing  and  agriculture.  So 
early  as  the  year  836,  the  Netherlanders  resorted 
to  the  Scottish  coasts  to  purchase  salted  fish  of 
the  natives.  It  was  here  that  they  first  learned 
that  art,  and  took  up  that  trade  which  has  since 
proved  of  such  immense  consequence  to  the  Dutch. 
On  the  whole,  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  and 
lower  parts  of  Scotland  drew  some  portion  of  wealth 
into  their  country  by  means  both  of  that  industry 
and  those  roving  habits,  both  of  which  they  derived 
from  their  Scandinavian  ancestors.  Britain  was,  in 
those  days,  to  Norway,  and  the  naticfns  on  the  Bal* 
tic,  very  much  the  same  that  North  America  has 
been,  and  is,  in  our  times,  to  Britain.  The  Danes 
acquired  possession  of  the  eastern  side,  and  other 
parts  of  our  island,  and  retained  them  for  centuries. 
In  the  process  of  time,  they  were  either  driven  back 
to  their  own  shores,  or  mingled  with  the  people  of 
Britain,  leaving  behind  them,  as  memorials  of  their 
connection,  much  of  their  language,  their  arcs,  and 
their  manners.  The  sovereignty  of  the  northern 
counties  of  Scotland  the  Danes  contested  with  the 
Scottish  kings  long  after  their  discomfiture  in  the 
midland  atid  southern  parts;  and  as  to  the  Shetland 
and  Orkney  Isles,  they  were  not  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland  till  the  reign  of  James  III.  w1k> 
received  them  as  a  marriage  portion  with  a  daughter 
of  the  king  oJT  Denmark. 

If  we  thus  reflect  on  the  history,  genius,  charac- 
ter^ and  habits  of  the  Scandinavian  tribes. and  nft« 
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tions  SO  widely  diffused  and  incorporated  with  those 
of  the  Lowland  Scots,  we  shall  not  be  inclined  to 
consider  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  wealth  of 
Douglas,  or  of  other  Scottish  chiefs  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  as  altogether,  if  at  all,  incredible.  The 
splendour  in  which  Lord  James  Douglas  lived  will 
not  appear  very  improbable,  when  we  call  to  mind 
^  magnificence  of  the  castle  of  Tarnaway^  the  an- 
tient  residence  of  the  earls  of  Murray,  to  whom  it 
still  belongs.  This  castle,  famous  for  its  spacious 
hall,  was  built  by  the  earl  Randolph,  a  cotemporary 
of  lord  James  Douglas's,  and,  like  him,  one  of  the 
great  supporters  of  Robert  Bruce.  It  is  timbered  at 
top  like  Westminster- Hall :  in  magnificence  and 
splendour  it  might  have  vied  with  any  seat  of 
royalty.  i 

The  plate  belonging  to  the  academy  at  Douay^ 
in  France,  which  was  some  years  ago  buried,  and 
perhaps  will  never  be  dug  up,  is  said  to  be  immense. 
Much  gold  and  silver,  both  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  has  been  buried  by  timorous  and  covetous 
people  of  late,  which,  owing  to  those  which  hid  it 
having  fallen  in  battle,  or  been  driven  from  their 
homes,  will  probably  never  be  found.  There  is  no 
other  way  of  accounting  for  this  supposed  diminu* 
lion,  instead  of  increase  of  gold  and  silver  at  the 
present  day,  than  its  having  been  hid  in  times  of 
civil  discord. 

As  there  are  strata  of  coal  of  various  depths  all  over 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  numerous  coal  pits,  I  went 
down  into  one  of  them.  The  scams  of  coal  run  below 
the  bed  of  the  Forth,  and  extend  from  the  Aichil  Hills 
to  FaUurH  Muir,  where  the  rebels  gained  a  victory 
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over  the  king's  troops  in  1745,  a  distance  of  at  least 
twenty  miles.  Perhaps  these  seams  extend  an  hun- 
dred miles  all  around,  though  in  some  places  their 
dip  is  found  too  far  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  to 
be  wrought  to  advantage. 

It  has  been  a  quer)^  which  I  believe  is  not  yet 
decided,  whether  coal  was  placed  in  the  earth  by 
the  hands  of  the  Deity,  when  he  made  the  world;  or 
if  the  various  strata,  at  various  distances  from  the 
surface,  be  only  burnt  wood  pressed  together  by 
the  immense  weights  that  have  been  thrown  upon 
them  by  the  eruptions  of  nature,  and  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  At  any 
xate,  burnt  wood,  when  pressed  together  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  assumes  the  appearance  of  pit-coal; 
and  I  have  been  informed,  that  if  you  take  a  log  of 
wood,  burn  it  to  charcoal,  and  then  put  weights 
vpon  it,  and  suffer  it  to  continue  in  that  state  for 
years,  it  becomes  impossible  for  an  experienced  coU 
lier  to  distinguish  pit- coal  from  this  charcoal,  having 
been  for  years  condensed  and  pressed  together.  In-r 
deed,  the  works  of  God  are  iii  many  places  un- 
fathomable. If  immense  forests,  such  as  the  Hyr- 
cinian,  in  Germany,  were  to  be  burnt,  which  has 
often  happened  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
and  any  great  xoncussion  of  nature  to  lay  the  ashes 
Qf  these  fifty  or  sixty  fathoms  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  we  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  in  the 
course  of  ages  the  ashes  of  such  forests  would  be- 
come a  seam  of  coal,  such  as  we  find  here  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  at  this  day.  When  in  this 
coal  mine,  I  observed  an  uncommon  echo,  and 
tlut  this  echo  varied  a^  we  varied  our  position} 
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which  may  partly  be  the  reason  why  colliers  have 
in  general  a  peculiar  tone  of  voice. 

Not  far  from  the  spot  where  I  ascended  from 
the  coal  mine,  I  saw  a  large  wheel  perpetually 
going,  which  was  employed  in  raising  water  from 
the  mines.  The  above  wheel  I  found,  upon  in- 
spection, to  be  about  twenty  feet  diameter,  sup- 
ported  by  strong  beams  erected  near  a  building 
that  has  the  appearance  of  a  small  tower  about  forty 
feet  high ;  in  the  inside  of  which  small  tower  there 
runs,  through  pumps,  a  stream  of  water  to  a  cistern 
on  the  top,  being  conveyed  hither  below  ground 
from  an  elevation  about  a  mile  distant:  which 
water,  being  carried  by  a  spout  projecting  from 
the  top  of  the  tower  over  the  wheel,  and  falling 
upon  it,  drives  it,  and  has  done  so  for  many  years 
past,  without  any  person  attending  it.  This  per- 
petuum  mobile^  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  puts  in 
motion  a  set  of  pumps  one  above  another  in  the  pit, 
which  is  a  hundred  fathom  deep,  each  pump  being 
about  thirty  feet  long,  conveying  the  water  from 
one  to  another  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface.  Here 
it  joins  the  water  that  had  contributed  its  part  to 
drive  the  wheel,  and  they  both  run  off  into  the  Firth ; 
and  in  this  manner  all  the  coal  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  drained.  Where  water  can  be  con- 
veyed from  an  elevation,  this  is  a  much  cheaper  way 
of  draining  mines  or  driving  machinery  than  by 
steam  engines,  which,  beside  consuming  a  great  quan- 
tity of  coal,  requires  almost  constant  attendance. 

It  is  known  to  the  moderns,  that  water  will  rise 
to  its  level,  or  head  of  the  spring,  however  far  con- 
veyed under  ground.     This  was  not  known  to  the 
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£^ntients.  When  the  Greeks  and  Romans  wbhed  to 
convey  water  over  a  hollow,  not  knowmg  that  it 
would  rise  as  far  it  fell,  they  built  arches  over  the 
hollow,  in  order  to  make  the  water  run  nearly  upon 
a  level.  When  the  Romans  had  possession  of  Por- 
tugal, and  wished  to  bring  water  into  Lisbon  from 
a  distance,  as  there  was  a  large  deep  hollow  between 
the  city  and  the  fountain  head,  tthey  raised  a  path, 
like  a  bridge,  for  the  water  to  run  into  the  city,  not 
l^nowing  that  it  might  be  carried  below  ground  for 
any  number  of  miles,  and  either  rise  perpendicularly, 
as  it  does  here,  or  gradually  to  the  same  height 
from  whence  it  fell.  There  are  monuments  of  this 
aqueduct  at  Lisbon  to  this  day;  as  also  of  the 
Claudian  waters,  which  were  conveyed  above  groond 
from  a  considerable  distance  into  Rome  over  a  dell, 
or  hollow. 

When  I  beheld  the  hght  of  the  sun,  after  having 
been  so  long  under  ground,  I  could  not  help  adr 
miring  the  wisdom  of  Providence  in  making  man  in 
general  ready  to  accommodate  himself  to  every 
situation.  It  is  well  known,  that  though  slavery  is 
abolished  in  Britain,  yet  there  is  a  relic  of  it  in 
this  and  many  of  the  other  collieries  in  Scotland* 
The  peasants  in  Russia,  Prussia,  Poland,  Denmark, 
&c.  are  in  geneial  qdscripti  Qleba,  and  are  sold 
along  with  the  estates  on  which  they  reside;  and  as 
tliey  cannot  remove  to  any  other  estate  or  coun- 
try without  leave  from  their  old,  so  they  cannot 
without  the  leave  of  their  new  master.  This  is  partly 
tlie  c^se  with  the  colliery  and  salters  of  some  parts 
qf  Scotland;  for,  as  the  parents  bipd  over  their  child- 
ren for  a  small  gratuity,  spon  aftpf  thev  are  born,  ^ft 
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tjhe  proprietors  of  the  coal  works,  and  these  proprie-* 
tors  become  bouti4  to  furnish  a  house  and  gardea^ 
work  and  tools  for  these  children  when  grown  up, 
8Q  they  become  bound,   and  cannot  remove  from, 
the  colliery  without  the  proprietor's  leave.    How  far 
this  agreement  is  legal  or  binding  on  the  children  I 
know  not,  but  slavery  in  one  shape  or  other  has 
existed  in  all  a^^es,  eyen  in  the  most  primitive  and 
simple  times.     It  was  allowed,  the  favourers  of  sla- 
very t€ll  us,  by  the  lav7  of  Moses,  where  there  is  an 
evident  difference  put  between  the  life  of  a  stave  and 
the  life  of  a  brother.    The  republics  of  Athens  and 
Sparta  established  slavery  by  a  law,  and  the  emperor 
Adrian  is  said  to  have  been  the  i^rst  among  the  Romans 
whoput  it  outof  the  power  of  the  master  to  put  a  slave 
to  death.  We  know  that  Alfred  the  Great^  who  lived 
in  the  tenth  century,,  was  the  first  who  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  parents  in  £nglaad  to  sell  their  children. 
Previously  to  that  period,  they  tell  us,  parents 
argued    thus:      ^^  Our    children    are    our    owm 
Their  flesh,  blood,  &c.  has  been  produced  by  thct 
food  we  have  given  them.      Since^   therefore,   w« 
begat  them,  and  all  that  they  are  has  come  through 
us,  now  that  we  are  in  want,  we,  as  they  cannot 
work  for  our  support,  have  a  right  to  sejOl  them  to 
those  that  will  support  us,  or  add  to  our  comfort* 
In  one  point  of  view,  tliey  say,  the  idea  of  slavjsry 
}s  not  so  unnatural,     If  in  the  field  of  battle  a  man 
tries  to  kill  me,  upon  my  overcomiag  him,  I  acquire,. 
^s  it  were,  a  rjgbt  over  him.     If,  therefore,  he  bega 
for  mercy,  and  I  choose  to  spare  his  hfe,  that  hfe,  as. 
\t  were,  becomes  my  propertyt" 
.  Jhe  graduaj.  ^bojitlpa  of  slavery  in  i^Ufppe,  it  is^ 
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but  justice  to  acknowledge,  has  been  owing  to 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  and  particularly  of  the 
catholic  religion.  Tlie  popes  encouraged  the  eman- 
cipation of  slaves,  by  various  indemnifications  of  a 
spiritual  nature. 

Whilst  at  Clackmannan,  I  went  one  day  into  the 
church-yard  to  amuse  myself  with  the  inscriptions 
on  the  tomb-stones.  Though  this  town  contains 
not  above  five  hundred  inhabitants ;  yet,  as  the 
parish  is  large,  and  some  of  the  parishioners  rich,  I 
observed  some  curiously-carved  monuments  ^vitIi 
flattering  inscriptions.  Among  the  Egyptians,  there 
was  a  law,  that  none  could  be  praised  after  his  death, 
unless  his  character  had  been  approved.  When, 
therefore,  any  person  died,  his  body  was  taken 
before  the  public  judge.  If  it  was  found  that  the 
deceased  had  lived  soberly  and  virtuously,  had 
avoided  crimes,  and  done  good,  his  friends  were  at 
liberty  to  put  on  his  tomb  what  they  pleased ;  but, 
if  he  was  found  to  have  acted  improperly,  they  were 
mot  allowed  to  say  any  thing  in  his  favour,  nay,  it 
was  death  to  do  so.  How  far  the  dead  here  deserved 
all  the  fine  things  said  of  them,  I  know  not. 

Upon  seeing  in  the  corner  of  the  church-yard 
a  stone  of  peculiar  construction,  I  went  to  see 
it,  but  I  found  the  inscription  almost  totally  effaced. 
Upon  decyphering  it  I  was  both  shocked  and 
pleased ;  shocked  at  the  cruelty  of  our  forefathers, 
and  pleased  at  the  thought  that  we  live  in  happier 
times.  Tlie  poor  man  interred  here,  whose  initials 
are  C — G — it  seems,  went  one  day  to  the  castle, 
asking  charity.  He  was  desired  by  the  haughty 
lord,  who  inhabited  it,  and  who  happened  to  be 
looking  over  one  of  the  windows,  to  go  to  helL 
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To  this  the  poor  man  replied,  I  need  not  go  there, 
I  am  just  come  from  it.  And  pray  what  is  going 
on  there  ?  Why,  my  lord,  they  are  playing  the  same 
game  there  as  here,  taking  in  the  rich,  and  holding 
out  the  poor.  For  this,  no  doubt,  saucy  reply,  the 
man  was  immediately  seized ;  and  a  roasted  egg  be- 
ing put  under  each  arm-pit,  and  his  arms  tied  down, 
he  was  tormented  till  he  died. 

The  tradition  is,  that  this  monumental  stone  was 
not  erected  till  many  years  after  the  death  of  the 
tyrant  of  Clackmannan;  which  is  indeed  almost 
certain :  otherwise  there  would  have  probably  been 
a  farther  application  of  roasted  eggs. 

One  day  I  went  to  see  Sir  John  de  Graham's 
sword,  which  is  kept  at  the  head  inn  here,  as  a 
curiosity.  It  has,  no  doubt,  the  appearance  of  a 
sword,  but  is  so  long,  thick,  and  heavy,  that  I  am 
apt  to  think,  strong  as  Sir  John,  no  doubt,  was,  this 
would  have  been  an  unwieldy  weapon  even  in  his 
hands.  It  is  absurd  to  argue  as  they  do  here,  that, 
though  this  sword  be  unwieldy  to  men  at  the  pre* 
sent  day,  it  might  not  have  been  so  in  the  days  of 
Sir  John,  when  men  were  much  stronger  than  they 
are  now.  Men  are,  have  been,  and  always  will  be 
nearly  the  same.  The  statue  of  Cicero,  at  Oxfoird, 
which  I  have  seen,  and  which  was  made  near  two 
thousand  years  ago,  is  not  bigger  than  an  ordinary 
man  at  present.  The  famous  Venus  de  Medicis^ 
thought  to  be  the  finest  statue  in  the  world,  and 
which  was  made  by  Praxiteles  about  four  hundred 
years  before  tlie  birth  of.  our  Saviour,  is  not  more 
than  five  feet  three  inches  high,  in  a  bending  posture, 
pr  what  18  termed  tb(S  attitude  of  modesty^  and  which 
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IS  the  common  stature  of  women  at  this  day.  And 
the  statues  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  England,  pre- 
served in  the  Tower  of  London,  from  William  the 
Conqueror  to  George  I.  a  range  of  near  eight  hun« 
dred  year^,  are  all  nearly  the  size  of  our  present  most 
gracioiis  sovereign  Geqrge^  III.  who  does  not  appear 
to  be  six  feet  high. 

Tillicoultry,  a  parish  in  this  neighbourhood,  I 
found,  had  been  rather  unfortunate  in  its  clergymen. 
One  of  these  having  lived  much  respected  among 
bis  parishioners  for  fifteen  years,  lost  his  living  for 
having  been  too  familiar  with  his  maid  servant 
The  parishioners  and  people  around  often  advised 
his  successor  to  marry,  lestHX,  too,  should  fall  into 
temptation,  but  he  would  not  However,  not\dth-> 
standing  the  fate  of  his  predecessor,  he  also  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  living ;  his  maid  servant  either 
having  been  seduced  by  him,  or  been  the  seducer. 

In  the  county  of  Clackmannan,  I  found  as  good 
level  roads  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  Indeed,  the 
gentlemen,  in  this  part  of  the  county,  deserve  much 
praise  for  their  attention  in  this  particular.  In  Eng- 
land, as  well  afi  Scotland,  the  roads  are  often  turned 
round  for  miles  to  accommodate  some  great  mand- 
ated not  interfere  with  his  park  and  pleasure-*grounds; 
thus  sacrificing  tlie  ease  and  conveniency,  not  only 
of  the  present,  but  of  future  generations,  For  in- 
stance, at  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  Park^  Oxford-i 
shire,  the  Duke  of  Portland's,  and  the  Duke  of 
Gordon's,  Bamfshire.  There,  no  doubt,  must  be 
different  ranks  in  society,  and  every  attention  it 
due  to  the  great  and  the  good;  but  how  far  they 
ought  to  ask  such  »  favour,  and  it  is  prudent  for 
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thoinands,  in  compliance  with  their  reqtrest,  day  after 
day,  and  year  after  year,  to  go  miles  about,  when  i 
nearer  and  more  direct  line  road  lies  through  a 
great  man's  parks,  I  leave  others  to  judge. 

The  roads  in  this  county  are  in  the  very  best  line  of 
direction.  What  would  the  gentlemen  of  Clackman- 
nanshire say  to  a  shamefally  circuitous  road  on  the 
rery  verge  of  London  ?  and  that  not  for  even  so 
desirable  an  end  as  the  preservation  of  parks  and 
pleasure-grounds,  or  the  gratification  of  any  man 
Tmng.  At  Chelsea,  within  a  mile  of  the  Queen's 
Palace,  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  ashes  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  who  was  buried,  I  believe,  near  a  century 
ago,  the  high  road  is  turned  a  great  way,  and  thou- 
sands daily  are  obliged  to  go  out  of  their  course, 
not  to  disturb  the  ashes  of  this  philosopher.  As 
there  is  nothing  grand,  nor  very  elegant  about  this 
monument ;  and  as  his  ashes  are  in  a  lead  coffin, 
would  it  not  be  doing  a  proper,  as  well  as  a  good 
action  to  remove  them  to  some  other  place  ?  Nay,. 
if  Sir  Hans,  who  was  a  good  man,  were  living,  and 
saw  so  many  thousands  every  day  obliged  to  go  so 
far  about;  it  being  the  business  of  a  philosopher  to 
do  all  the  possible  good  he  can  to  others,  would  he 
not  be  sorry  to  sec  his  neighbours  day  after  day  taking 
so  much  trouble  without  doing  even  one  particle  of 
good  to  him  ?  It  is  shameful,  it  is  unfeeling,  in  a 
great  man,  because  he  has  a  few  deer  and  dogs  he 
is  fond  of,  to  sit  like  an  Indian  nabob,  or  a  Spanish 
don,  and  see,  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year, 
thousands  go  miles  about,  that' he  and  his  pampered 
domestics  may  not  be  disturbed. 
In  new  modelling  the  roads  of  a  county,  like  every 
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thing  else,  the  interest  of  the  public,  not  of  indivi* 
duals,  should  preponderate ;  and  commissioners  of 
supply  should  not,  though  it  is  often  the  case,  for 
the  sake  of  a  good  dinner,  and  the  favour  of  a  great 
man,  make  the  roads  go  about,  when  a  plain, 
nearer,  and  better  line  can  be  found. 

In  many  parts  both  of  Scotland  and  England,  the 
muirs,  or  commons,  belonging  to  parishes,  owing^ 
indeed,  sometimes,  to  the  people  not  agreeing  among 
themselves  as  to  the  division  and  modes  of  enclosure, 
lie  shamefully  waste,  and  scarcely  good  for  any 
thing. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  common  belonging  to 
this  place,  consisting  of  some  hundred  acres,  was 
covered  with  broom,  furze,  and  the  like,  and  not 
worth  ten  pounds  sterling  a  year ;  but  having  agreed 
to  inclose  and  divide  it,  the  inhabitants  have  it  now 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  find  it  an  ample 
source  of  advantage.  Though  too  many  magistrates 
and  others,  like  William  the  Conqueror,  seem  to  de- 
light in  having  large  tracts  of  land  lying  unculti- 
vated, yet,  fortunately,  there  are  others  who  think 
more  wisely,  and  strain  every  nerve  that  commons 
belonging  to  parishes,  and  waste  grounds  near 
burghs,  should  be  brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation. 

Leaving  Clackmannan,  I  proceeded  about  twenty 
miles  eastward  to  Kilbeggie,  where  there  is  one  of 
the  largest  distilleries  in  Britain,  perhaps  in  Europe : 
and  where,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  twenty  years 
ago,  they  offered  Jfifty  thousand  pounds  yearly,  and 
not  to  enlarge  their  premises,  if  government  would 
free  them  from  the  torment  of  excise  officers.  But 
this  offer  was  rejected. 
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Kear  Kincardine,  a  thriving  sea^port  village,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Forth,  is  one  of  the  finest  free-stone 
quarries  in  Europe.  Below  the  surface,  and  while 
yet  in  the  quarry,  the  stone  is  white,  soft,  and  easy 
to  work ;  but  when  quarried  and  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  becomes  uncommonly  hard,  and  still  more  beau- 
tifully white*  It  is  superior  to  Portland  stone, 
which  furnishes  ornaments  to  the  finest  palaces  and 
public  buildings  in  London,  and  takes  a  more  elegant 
polisfa.  The  Stadt-house  at  Amsterdam,  Lord  Fife's 
house  at  BamfF,  &c.  &c*  are  partly  built  and  oma* 
mented  with  stones  from  this  place. — Kincardine  is 
noted  for  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants.  Is  there 
any  connection  between  this  circumstance  and  the 
stratum  of  the  free- stone  on  which  it  stands  ? 

All  along  tlie  banks  of  the  Forth  they  are  visited 
in  winter  by  great  numbers  of  a  small  fish  called 
garvies,  from  an  island  of  that  name  near  the 
Queen's  Ferry,  where  they  are  caught  in  vast  abun- 
'dance.  They  are  larger  than  the  sprats  of  the 
Thames,  though  in  taste  and  appearance  very  like 
them.  They  seem  to  hold  a  middle  place  Ibetweea 
the  sprat  and  the  herring. 

So  great  has  been  the  draught  of  garvies,  that  they 
have  sometime  carried  out  cartfuls  of  them  as  manure 
to  tlie  ground. — ^There  is  also  a  Salmon  fishery  near 
this ;  which  is  often  extremely  productive  :  but  this 
species  of  food  is  generally  too  dear  to  be  used  by 
the  common  people.  Our  forefathers,  who  cared 
little  for  salmon,  and  thought  it  so  unwholesome, 
that  there  was  generally  a  clause  inserted  in  inden- 
tures in  Scotland,  that  apprentices  should  not  have 
salmon  set  before  them  above  three  times  a  week, 
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were  not  active  in  catching  them.  But  matters  are 
the  reverse  now.  Fisheries  on  the  rivers,  as  well 
as  the  sea-coasts  of  Scotland,  are  more  and  more  be- 
coming an  object  of"  concern ;  and  nets,  boats,  and 
casks,  and  fishers  are  almost  every  where  to  be  seen. 
Indeed,  when  any  shoal  of  fishes  appears,  which  is 
generally  indicated  by  numbers  of  sea  fowls  flying 
about  it,  joy  and  gladness  appear  in  every  fece ; 
and  so  attentive  of  late  are  the  ofiicers  of  his 
Majesty's  ships  of  war,  batteries,  &c.  about  the  Frith^ 
that  they  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  firing  cannon, 
lest  they  should  deter  the  fishes  from  approaching 
the  coast.  If  the  firing  of  a  cannon  will  sometimes 
agitate  water  to  the  distance  of  fifky  or  more  miles^ 
why  does  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  fife  her  guns  upon 
any  but  important  occasions  ?  Perhapaf  the  firing  the 
guns  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  has  done  more  mis*^ 
chief,  by  driving  fish  down  the  Frith,  than  bH  the 
good  it  ever  did. 

From  Kincardine,  along  an  excellent  line  of  road; 
I  arrived  at  Culross,  which  is  a  royal  burgh,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  and  com^ 
manding  an  extensive  prospect,  though  irregularly 
built.  Lord  Dundonald  has  a  noble  mansion  here, 
with  extensive  woods  and  pleasure  grounds.  There 
is  a  coal-pit  here  on  the  beach,  whence  vessels  may 
receive  coals  at  the  pits  mouth,  where  they  work 
it.  Though  the  beach  be  so  level,  that^  when 
the  tide  is  ebb,  you  are  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
water;  when  it  flows,  it  comes  to  the  very  doors. 
The  town  contains  a  few  manufactories  of  linens  and 
cottons.  The  people  here,  as  in  most  towns  in  Scot- 
land, are  divided  into  a  variety  of  religious  parties. 
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Vhiph  are  too  apt  to  encourage  and  support  strolling 
preachers.  ^  Not  long  ago,   I  was  informed,  a  com- 
pany of  player;s,  from  the  Edinburgh  theatre,  wished 
to  try  tbeir  fortune  here  for  a  few  evenings;  and 
one  of  them,  coining  a  day  before  the  rest,  fell  short 
of  cash.    Happening,  in  an  ale-house,  to  fall  in  with 
a  shoemaker,  the  player,  concealing  his  profession, 
proposed  to  give  the  inhabitants  a  word  of  exhorta- 
tion.    The  shoemaker,  finding  himself  in  company 
with  such  a  piously  disposed  person,   immediately 
called  for  more  porter,  and  not  only  offered  to  be  pre- 
centor, and  otherwise  assist  him,  but  also  sent  to  adver- 
tise the  inhabitants  when  and  where  to  meet.   Great 
niiiiibers  assembled,  and  the  shoemaker,  though  ra- 
ther tipsy,  precented.  The  player,  having  vociferated 
out  an  extemporary  prayer,  and  delivered  what  they 
thought  an  excellent  sermon,  drew  from  his  hearers 
from  five  to  six  pounds  sterling;  and  would  have 
made  more  of  it,  had  not  the  other  players  arrived^ 
and  informed  them  what  he  was. 

In  Culross  muir,  or  common,  there  is  a  large  stone 
with  the  mark  of  a  human  foot,  seemingly  indented, 
though  not  by  art^  and  so  credulous  are  some  of  the 
people  here,  tljat  even  yet  it  is  believed  that  a  witch, 
who  happened  to  light  here,  from  riding  through  the 
air  on  a  broom  stick,  imprinted  this  mark  with  her 
foot.  The  word  or  name  Culross,  signifies,  in  the 
Celtic  language,  the  extremity,  or,  more  properly,  the 
hinder  part,  Dorsum  or  Ross,  denoting  a  promon- 
tory, which  was  the  antient  name  of  Fife.  Thus,  too, 
Kinnm^  signifies  the  higher  part,  or  the  bead  of 
Ross,  1. 1.  Fife. 
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Having  passed  New-Mills,  Torryburn,  &c.  &c.  all 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Forth,  where  I  observed 
nothing  very  remarkable,  except  uncommonly  well 
cultivated  fields,  and  manj'^  evident  signs  of  a  thriv- 
ing country,  I  came  ^to  lord  Elgin's  lime- works, 
which  are,  perhaps,  the  most  extensive  in  Europe. 
The  conveniency  of  coals,  which  are  to  be  found  here 
every  where  in  abundance,  the  facility  of  procuring 
the  lime-stone,  and  its  contiguity  to  the  coals,  and 
conveniency  of  shipping,  &c.  render  this  place  highly 
useful  to  the  country,  and  advantageous  to  the  pro- 
prietor. 

As  I  rode  along  the  great  road,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Forth  to  the  east,  I  had  a  beautiful  view  of  Dum- 
fermline,  which  is  a  thriving  place.  Diapers  of  va- 
rious fabrics  have  for  along  time  past  been  manufac- 
tured here.  The  church  steeple  is  seen  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, being  exceedingly  high,  as  well  as  more  than 
ordinarily  elegant. 

At  Dumfermline  are  the  remains  of  a  magnificent 
abbey  and  palace  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  in  which 
were  born  Charles  I.  and  his  sister,  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  mother  of  the  princess  Sophia,  from  whom 
the  present  royal  family  are  descende^l. 

The  cathedral  church  of  Dumfermline  was  the 
burial  place  of  several  of  the  Scottish  kings :  parti- 
cularly of  Malcolm  III.  with  his  queen,  Margaret, 
grand-daughter  of  Edmund,  and  of  Canute  the 
Great,  kings  of  England;  Alexander  I.  with  his 
queen,  Sibilla,  David  I.  and  his  two  queens;  Mal- 
colm IV.  Alexander  III.  with  his  queen,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Henry   IIL   king  of  England;    and 
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Robert  I,  with  his  queen,  Isabella,  besides  many 
other  princes  and  nobles.  In  short,  there  is  not  any 
spot  in  Scotland,  even  Scone  not  excepted,  more 
fitted  to  awaken  a  recollection  of  former  times,  and 
the  fortune  of  the  Scottish  princes,  than  Dumferm- 
line.  The  great  actions,  and  the  death,  and  dy- 
ing request  of  Robert  Bruce,  particularly  rush  on 
the  mind.  His  body  was  buried  here.  But  his  heart, 
at  his  o^vTi  earnest  desire,  was  embalmed,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  Sir  James  Douglas,  to  be 
carried  and  deposited  by  him  in  the  holy  sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem. 

This  memorable  occurrence,    which  exemplifies 
the  spirit  of  chivalry,    then  in  the  height    of  its 
purity  and  glory,  the  religious  enthusiasm,  and,  it 
may  be  said,  the  religious  chivalry  too  of  the  times, 
is  mentioned  by  all  the  historians;  but  by  none  in  so 
impressive  and  affecting  a  manner  as  the  charming 
and  inimitable  Froissart,  whose  dramatic  and  pictu- 
resque manner  exhibits  scenes  as  passing  before  you. 
I  wish  I  had  had  a  copy  of  Froissart  with  me,  as  I  sat 
musing   on   a   tomb-stone   in   the   church-yard  of 
DumfermHne,  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  sepulchres 
of  Robert  Bruce,  and  many  others  of  the  Scottish 
kings.     I  have  since  seen  Froissart's  affecting  de- 
scription of  that  great  prince's   dying   charge    to 
Douglas,    in  Air.  Johncs's  translation  of  Froissart, 
which  enlivened  my  recollection  of  the  old  cathedral 
church  and  church-yard  of  Dumfermline,  in  a  won- 
derful  manner.      Even    the    elej^ant    narrative    of 
Buchannan,  in  the  purest  and  most  classical  Latin, 
fades  and  becomes  languid  before  the  livelier  descrip- 
tion of  Froissart.     As  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  appear 
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extremely  interesting,  I  have  subjoined  it  in  a  note^ 
for  the  gratification  of  my  readers.* 


*  "  During  this  truce  between  England  and  Scotland ,  it  happened 
that  king  Robert  of  Scotland,  who  had  been  a  very  valiant  knight, 
«axed  old,  and  was  attacked  with  so  severe  an  illness,  (the  leprosy) 
that  he  saw  his  end  was  approaching.  He  therefore  summoned 
together  all  the  chiefs  and  barons,  in  whom  he  most  confided,  aiid^ 
After  having  told  them,  that  he  should  never  get  the  better  of  this 
sickness,  he  commanded  them,  upon  their  honour  and  loyaky,  to 
keep  and  preserve  fctithfuUy  and  entire  the  kingdom,  for  his  son 
David,  and  obey  him  and  crown  him  king  when  he  was  of  a  proper 
age,  and  to  marry  him  with  a  lady  suitable  to  his  station. 

**  He  after  that  called  to  him  the  gallant  lord  James  Douglas,  and 
said  to  him,  in  presence  of  the  others,  *  my  dear  friend,  lord  Jame& 
Douglas,  you  know  that  I  have  had  much  to  do,  and  have  suffered 
many  troubles,  during  the  time  I  have  lived,  to  support  the  rights  of 
my  crown :'  at  the  time  that  I  was  most  occupied,  I  made  a  vow,  the 
non-accomplishment  of  which  gives  me  much  uneasiness. — I  vowed, 
that  if  I  could  finish  my  wars  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  might  have 
quiet  to  govern  peaceably,  I  would  go  and  make  war  against  the 
enemies  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  adversaries  of  the  christiaik 
faith.  To  this  point  my  heart  has  always  leaned ;  but  our  Lord  was 
not  willing,  and  gave  me  so  much  to  do  in  my  life-time,  and  this  last 
expedition  has  lasted  so  long,  followed  by  this  heavy  sickness,  that,, 
since  my  body  cannot  accomplish  what  my  heart  wishes,  I  will  send 
my  heart  instead  of  my  body  to  fulfil  my  vow.  And  as  I  do  not 
know  any  one  knight  so  gallant  or  enterprising,  or  better  formed  to- 
complete  my  intentions  tlian  yourself,  I  beg  and  intreat  of  you,  dear 
and  special  friend,  as  earnestly  as  I  can,  that  you  would  have  the 
goodness  to  undertake  this  expedition  for  the  love  oi  me,  and  to 
acquit  my  soul  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour;  for  I  have  that  opinion  of 
your  nobleness  and  loyalty,  that,  if  you  undertake  it,,  it  cannot  faif 
of  success — and  I  shall  die  more  contented :  but  it  must  be  executed 
as  fi)llow8 : 

"  I  will,  that  as  soon  as  I  shall  be  dead,  you  take  my  heart  from  my 
body,  and  have  it  well  embalmed :  you  will  also  take  as  much  money 
from  my  treasury,  as  will  appear  to  you  sufficient  to  perform  your 
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As  the  town  of  Dumfermline  stands  on  elevated 
ground,  and  the  steeple,  which  is  very  high,  is  seen 
at  a  vast  distance  in  almost  every  direction,  as  already 
noticed,  so  the  prospect  from  the  battlements  of 
this,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive,  as  well  as  beauti- 
ful, in  this  island.  From  thence  is  to  be  seen  part  of 
fourteen  different  counties,  including  the  Sontra,  and 
Lammer-Muir  Hills ;  Ben  Lomond,  Ben  Leddia,  and 

journej,  as  well  as  for  all  those  whom  you  may  choose  to  take  with 
yoa  in  your  train ;  you  will  then  deposit  your  charge  at  the  holy 
sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  where  he  was  buried,  since  my  body  cannot 
go  there.  You  will  not  be  sparing  of  expense — ^and  provide  yourself 
with  such  company,  and  such  things,  as  may  be  suitable  to  your 
rank — and  wherever  you  pass,  you  will  let  it  be  known,  that  you 
bear  the  heart  of  king  Robert  of  Scotland,  which  you  are  carrying 
beyond  seas,  by  bis  command,  since  his  body  cannot  go  thither  I 

''  All  those  persons  began  bewailing  bitterly;  and  when  the  k>rd 
James  could  speak,  he  said,  *  Gallant  and  noble  king,  I  return  you 
a  hundred  thousand  thanks,  for  the  high  honour  you  do  me,  and  for 
the  valuable  and  dear  treasure  which  you  entrust  me ;  and  I  will 
most  wiilingly  do  all  that  you  command  me,  with  the  utmost  loyalty 
in  my  power ;  never  doubt  it,  however  I  may  feel  myself  unworthy 
of  such  a  high  distinction.' 

"  The  king  replied  *  Gallant  knight,  I  thank  you — ^you  promise  it 
me  then?' 

"  *  Certainly,  sir,  most  willingly,'  answered  the  knight.  He  then 
gave  his  promise  upon  his  knighthood. 

**  The  king  said,  *  Thanks  be  to  God,  for  I  shall  now  die  in  peace, 
since  I  know  that  the  most  valiant  and  accomplished  knight  of  my 
kingdom,  will  perform  that  for  me,  which  I  am  unable  to  do  for 
myself.' 

''  Soon  afterwards,  the  valiant  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland, 
departed  this  life,  on  the  7th  of  November,  1327.  His  heart  was 
embalmed,  and  his  body  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Dumfermline* 

Translation  of  Sir  John  FroisMrt's  CkronkkSf 
hy  Mr,  Johtia,  vol,  I,  p.  72-^3. 
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Benvoirlich;  the  Kippen  Hills,  and  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  Aichil  or  Ochil  Hills,  and  the  Hills 
ofCampsie;  the  Pentland  Hills  ;  Hopetoun  House; 
Blackness  Castle ;  LinUthgow,  and.Borroustouness ; 
Culross ;  the  meandrings  of  the  Forth  from  Stirling 
to  Leith,  and  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  with  its 
castle  and  spires :  all  which  places  are  very  distinctly 
and  clearly  seen  froni  the  steeple  of  Dumferndine,  in 
clear  weather. 
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From  DUMFERMLINE  to  St.  ANDREWS. 

In  my  way  from  Dumfermline  I  fell  in  with  a 
great  number  of  people  about  the  door  ofa  decent- 
looking  house.  Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  a  man 
within  had  been,  for  some  days,  in  a  trance,  or  was 
actually  dead.  He  had  no  appearance  of  life,  yet  he 
was  neither  cold  nor  stiff,  nor  had  he  that  pale  ca- 
daverous colour  which  dead  bodies  generally  as- 
sume. As  he  had  been  several  days  in  this  state, 
without  the  least  breath,  motion,  or  sign  of  Hfe, 
they  were  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  it  would  be 
proper  to  bury  him  or  not.  For  my  part,  I  could 
give  no  advice,  other  than  to  let  the  body  remain 
unburied  till  signs  of  putrefaction  appeared.  I  men- 
tioned that  dead  bodies  are  sometimes  found  turned 
on  their  face  in  coffins  and  suffocated,  having  re- 
turned to  life  after  they  have  been  buried,  and 
bleeding  at  the  nose,  mouth,  and  ears.  Having  thus 
done  what  I  could  to  have  the  body  kept  a  little 
longer  above  ground,  I  soon  arrived  at  Inverkeith- 
ing. 

I  need  scarcely,  I  suppose,  mention,  that  the 
word  Inver,  means  the  mouth  or  place  where  one 
river  runs  into  another,  or  into  the  sea.  Hence  In- 
veresk,  the  mouth  of  the  Esk;  Inverness,  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Ness ;  Inverary,  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  that  name ;  and  so  on. 

Inverkeithing  is  a  royal  burgh,  where  David  I. 
king  of  Scotland,  bad  a  royal  palace;  There  is  a  fine 
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large  commodious  bay  near  this  place,  to  which 
ships  often  run  in  distress.  The  town  is  but  small, 
and  very  irregularly  built;  it  has,  however,  some 
foreign  and  domestic  trade. 

Having  found  a  church  door  open,  and  seeing 
people  going  into  it,  I  went  in  with  the  rest,  and 
found  the  clergyman,  who,  though  a  man  of  ^> 
decent  appearance,  was  literally  a  thumper  on  th« 
cushion,  commenting  on  that  passage,  "  Thou  shalt 
Bot  seeth  a  kid  in  its.  mother's  milk,"  and  vocife- 
rating against  the  abominaJble  barbarity  of  those  who 
were  so  void  of  feeling  as  to  think  of  such  a  dish. 
He  seemed  zealous  enough,  and  to  be  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  rapt  and  declamation,  but  totally  des- 
titute of  logical  deduction  and  biblical  knowledge, 
an  acquaintance  with  Jewish  antiquities,  and  indeed 
common  sense;  for  neither  have  the  people  of  Inver- 
keithing  any  kids;  nor,  if  they  had,  would  they  ever 
think  of  seething  them  in  their  mother's  milk. 

Having  seen  Sir  John  Henderson's  pretty  seat, 
Abcrdour,  the  earl  of  Morton's,  and  t\\e  earl  of 
Moray's  vast  improvements,  and  been  much  pleased 
with  the  beauty  and  variety  of  objects  occurring 
almost  every  where  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  Burnt  Island,  the  great  emporium  of  the 
herring  fishery,  I  came  to  Kinghom. 

While  at  Kinghorn,  1  learnt  that  Mr.  S—  H— 
?ome  time  ago  had  a  hairsbreadth  escape  there.  He 
was  impatient  to  be  at  Edinburgh,  as  he  was  in 
hopes  of  an  excellent  place;  and  his  obtaining  it 
depended  entirely  on  his  being  there  before  ^hc 
post.  He  waited  for  hours,  but,  the  weather  being 
stormy,    no  boat  would  venture  out.     At   Icugt^ 
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one  was  about  to  sail  out.  Having  occasion  to  re- 
tire,  he  stepped  ;aside  about  a  minute,  and  before 
he  returned  this  boat  was  off,  and  all  his  persua- 
sion could  not  prevail  on  them  to  retun},  though 
they  were  but  a  few  yards  off  when  he  began  to 
entreat  them.  Vexed  and  irritated  tliat  he  was 
obliged  to  stay,  he  passed  a  sleepless  night;  but 
his  heart  was  filled  with  gratitude  to  Providence 
when  he  heard  in  the  morning  that  every  soul  had 
gone  to  the  bottom*  Having  passed  through  Kirk* 
aldy  and  Dysart,  renowned  for  the  possession  of 
three  good  things,  fish,  coals,  and  salt,  I  came  to 
a  fishing  village  of  considerable  extent,  called  Buck- 
haven,  originally  peopled  by  some  men  and  wo- 
men, (ibr  women  in  the  north  go  a  fishing,)  who, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  were  driven  on 
die  Fifan  shore,  in  an  open  boat,  from  the  coast 
of  Denmark.  Having  been  allowed  a  small 
portion  of  ground  by  the  earl  of  Wemyss,  the 
lord  of  the  soil,  they  built  huts  about  the  harbour 
where  they  landed;  and,  as  it  was  their  employ- 
ment in  their  own  country,  they  became  fishers, 
and  both  men  and  women  went  out  every  day  to 
fish  OS  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do. 

This  colony  of  fishers  were  a  rude  and  simple 
people,  as  their  descendants  in  fact  are  at  this 
day.  They  have  never  intermingled  much  with  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants,  but  associate  with  one 
anotlien  In  manners,  the  pronunciationof  words, 
)n  some  words  themselves,  and  in  dress,  they  still 
bear  piarks  of  their  seafaring  and  Scandinavian  ori- 
gin. They  are  a  common  subject  of  laughter  to 
(heir  fnore  polished  neighbours^  and  being  aware 
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of  this,  they  eye  every  stranger  with  not  a  little 
jealousy  and  suspicion,  that  he  has  come  among 
them  only  to  spy  their  ways  and  laugh  at  them. 
There  is  also  a  colony  of  shipwrecked  Danes  in  the 
marshy  grounds  on  the  sea  side,  in  the  parish  of  Leu- 
chars,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Tay  and  the 
Eden,  that  is,  between  St.  Andrews  and  Dundee. 
This  colony  is  on  a  much  greater  scale  than  that  at 
Buckhaven,  but  exactly  resembling  them  in  all  the 
characteristic  features  just  mentioned;  with  this  ad- 
dition, that  whereas  the  Buckhaveners  confine  them- 
selves to  fishing,  the  Danes  (for  so  they  are  still 
called)  of  the  moors  or  marshes  of  Leuchars,  are 
not  only  fishers,  but  are,  or  lately  were,  employed  in 
the  smuggling  trade.  They  adhere,  like  the  colony 
at  Buckhaven,  to  the  sea-shore,  nor  have  the  far- 
mers in  that  corner  of  Fife  been  able  to  allure  them 
to  any  kind  of  agricultural  labour.  They  do  not 
live  in  one  town  or  large  village  like  the  fishers  of 
Buckhaven,  but  are  scattered  over  a  wide  and  poor 
tract  of  land  in  separate  hamlets  or  huts  constructed 
of  earth  and  stones,  with  a  small  garden,  and'a  few 
acres  of  arable  land  around  each.  The  common 
marsh  or  moor  affords  pasturage  to  a  few  sheep,  and 
small  and  half-starved  cattle. 

When  men  are  assembled  together  in  towns,  they 
become  confident  in  mutual  aid,  bold,  saucy,  and 
offensive.  Scattered  in  small  villages  and  hamlets, 
they  retain  the  simpUcity,  the  modesty,  and  the 
innocence  of  uncorrupled  nature.  It  would  seem, 
that  the  vices  of  mankind  are  more  contagious  than 
their  virtues.  The  Danes  of  the  moors  are  a  simple 
people ;  and  when  any  of  their  neighbours  among 
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the  Fifans,  or  what  I  shall  here  call  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Fife,  happen  to  go  amongst  them, 
and  call  at  any  of  their  houses,  they  take  it  as  a 
compliment,  and  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
testify  their  good  will  and  their  sincere  regard  and 
affection.  Not  so  the  Buckhaveners :  who  are  jea- 
lous of  strangers,  whom  they  are  apt  to  view  in  a 
hostile  light,  as  already  mentioned. 

This  race  of  mortals  are  said  to  have  scarcely  any 
other  ideas  or  words  to  express  any  ideas  besides 
those  relating  to  their  own  condition  and  occupa- 
tions. Though  they  suffered  the  ministers  of  the 
parish  to  come  to  their  houses  and  baptize  their 
children,  or  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  it 
was  not  till  very  lately  that  any  of  them  could  be 
persuaded  to  go  to  the  kirk :  not  that  they  had  any 
prejudice  against  the  church  of  Scotland,  or  predi- 
lection in  favour  of  Lutheranism,  the  established 
religion  of  their  own  parent  state,  but  that  they 
were  equally  ignorant  and  indifferent  to  all  systems 
of  religion.  They  would  not  have  had  the  smallest 
idea  of  what  the  minister  was  discoursing  about  if 
they  had  gone  to  hear  a  sermon.  They  had,  how- 
ever, some  reverence  for  the  Sabbath  and  for  Christ- 
mas-day ;  but  the  religion  that  really  had  a  hold 
of  their  minds,  and  of  course  had  its  influence,  was 
a  very  great  number  of  omens  and  superstitious 
observances.  When  urged  to  go  to  the  kirk,  some 
of  them  would  say  they  were  ashamed ;  others,  that 
the  men  of  Fife  would  mock  them;  and  others,  that 
they  must  bait  their  fishing- hooks.  The  late  amia- 
ble, polite,  and  accomplished  Dr.  Spens,  known  as 
the  translator  of  the  Republic  of  Plato,  their  mini- 
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ster,  was  the  first  among  their  spiritual  instructors 
who  was  able  to  communicate  to  their  gross  and 
contracted  minds  any  tolerable  notion  of  either  na* 
tural  or  revealed  religion.  During  the  ministry  of 
one  of  his  predecessors  in  the  pastoral  office,  two 
young  people,  a  man  and  his  wife,  suffered  them* 
selves  to  be  persuaded  by  one  of  the  elders,  who 
was  not  only  a  religious  but  an  honest  and  well-mean- 
ing man,  to  go  with  him  one  Sunday  to  church; 
but  they  could  never  be  persuaded  to  go  agairt.  It 
was  formerly  usual  with  the  ministers  of  the  church 
of  Scotland  to  preach  very  much  on  the  more 
awful  and  terrific  subjects;  and  whatever  the  sub- 
ject was,  there  was  an  earnestness  and  vehemence  in 
their  manner  much  greater  than  is  usual  in  Eng- 
land, or  at  the  present  day  even  in  Scotland.  The 
good  elder  went  to  express  his  regrets  to  the  newly- 
married  couple,  and  remonstrate  against  their  neg- 
lect and  contempt  of  the  kirk — "  Was  not  that 
an  excellent  sermon  the  minister  gave  you?  Is 
he  not  a  good  man,  and  so  carefully  concerned 
for  all  your  souls?  What  for  did  you  not  come 
a8:ain  to  the  kirk?" 

The  woman  said,  "  that  she  was  afraid  to  come, 
he  scolded  so  ;'*  the  man — "  Sink  me,  gin  I  ken 
what  he  would  ha'  been  at." 

Dr.  Spens,  proceeding  from  objects  and  ideas 
that  were  familiar  to  their  minds  to  others  with 
which  they  were  unacquainted,  but  to  which  those 
familiar  ideas  bore  some  resemblance  or  analog}% 
succeeded  in  communicating  some  notion  of  a  crea- 
tor, a  redeemer,  and  a  future  judgementt  The  ob- 
stacles he   had  to   encounter  in  this   pious  and 
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laudable  work,  and  the  means  by  which  he  sur- 
mounted them,  was  a  subject  of  philosophical  spe^ 
cuiation  to  the  worthy  and  ingenious  doctor,  who 
would  sometimes  amuse  his  friends  with  an  account 
of  both. 

I  had  heard  of  a  pamphlet^  which  sells  for  a 
penny,  describing^  the  village  of  Buckhaven,  and 
the  manners,  customs,  and  notions  of  its  inhabit 
tants.  I  wished  to  see  it,  and  told  the  landlord  of 
the  inn  that  I  would,  as  he  had  it  not  himself,  pay 
him  well  if  he  could  get  me  a  sight  of  it.  I  heard 
BO  more  of  it  till  about  an  hour  after,  when,  as  I 
was  mounting  my  horse,  I  saw  a  number  of  sa- 
vage-looking men  and  women  gathering  around  me, 
demanding  who  and  what  I  was  ?  In  order  to  get  the 
pamphlet,  my  hostess  had  set  the  bell  through  the 
town,  offering  a  shilling  for  the  book :  and  as  it  re- 
presents them  in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view,  and  they 
think  nobody  reads  it  but  with  a  view  to  laugh 
at  them,  they  had  determined  to  give  me  a  drub* 
bing.  The  truth  is,  I  was  obliged  to  stop,  and^v 
it  required  all  my  address,  as  well  as  the  aid  of 
my  purse,  to  get  off  with  a  whole  head;  which  I 
at  length  effected  by  distributing  money  among 
their  children,  and  giving  them  plenty  of  porten 

Journeying  eastward  along  this  charming  coas^ 
I  came  to  the  toMm  of  Levin,  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Levin;  which,  issuing  from  Loch  Le- 
vin, empties  itself  into  Largo  Bay.  It  is  a  clean 
little  tbwn,  and  apparently  in  a  thriving  situation. 
There  is  a  salmon  fishery  here  not  inconsiderable, 
and  a  good  deal  of  trade  in  coals ;  and,  what  is 
not  every  where   to   be   found  in   the   numerous 
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towns  and  villages  that  skirt  the  Fifan  shores,  a 
very  good  inn,  where.  I  passed  the  night.  Hav- 
ing crossed  the  river  in  a  ferry-boat,  I  was  now 
in  the  east  nook  of  Fife,  comprehending  the  tract 
of  country  from  Largo  Bay,  by  the  yillage  of 
Largo,  Colinsburgh,  the  Ely,  St.  M onan's,  Pittcn- 
weem,  Eastern  and  Western  Anstruther,  and  Kil- 
renny,  to  Craill;  and  from  Craill,  in  a  north-west- 
ward direction,  to*  St.  Andrews  and  the  Eden.  An 
imaginary  line  from  St.  Andrews  to  Largo  forms 
this  famous  nook  into  a  kind  of  triangle,  to  which 
a  person,  who  should  never  have  been  out  of  Scot- 
land, might  well  apply  the  lines  of  Horace,  speaking 
of  Tarentum — . 

Ille  terrarum  mihi  preter  omnes 
Angulus  ridet. 

Hor.  Carm.  JUIf.  ii.  Ode  vi. 

The  attention  of  the  eastward  traveller,  on  cross- 
ing the  Leven,  is  first  solicited  by  Largo  Law, 
situated  about  a  mile  north  of  the  village  of  Largo, 
a  high  but  gently  rising  hill,  verdant  to  the  top, 
which  is  elevated  to  the  height  of  nine  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  from  which  there  is 
a  very  rich,  beautiful,  and  extensive  prospect:  a 
great  part  of  the  interior  of  Fife;  the  Forth,  beau- 
tifully winding  along  the  southern  coast,  often 
agreeably  diversified  with  ships  of  various  burdens, 
and  sometimw  with  squadrons  and  fleets;  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  the  three  Lothians,  from  Dunbar  to 
Borrbwstownness,  a  great  part  of  Stirlingshire,  and 
part  also  of  Lanerkshire  and  Berwickshire.  The 
Scottish  metropolis,  with  the  picturesque  and  bub- 
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lime  scenery  around  it,  and  its  sea -port,  Leith,  is 
seen  in  the  clearest  and  most  distinct  manner  aslant 
the  Firth.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  it  lies  at  the 
distance  of  fifteen  miles.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  at 
your  feet. 

From  the  roots  of  Largo  Law,  the  ground  rising 
by  a  gentle  acclivity  above  the  plain  between  that  hill 
and  the  Frith,  slopes  to  the  east  till  Kelly  Law  sud- 
denly, as  it  were,  and  abruptly,  raises  his  green  head, 
as  if  emulous  of  the  superior  grandeur  of  Largo  Law. 
And  to  the  east  of  Kelly  Law  again  there  is  another 
smaller  hill,  or  rather  knoll,  the  name  of  which  I  do 
not  recollect,  from  whence  the  ground  continues 
sloping  more  and  more  eastward,  till  it  sinks  into 
the  plain  land  about  Craill— the  Crelia  Crofta  men- 
tioned in  the  famous  Polemio  Midinia  of  Drummond, 
of  Hawthornden. 

Nymphae  quas  Colitis  high  hissima  monta  Fifes, 

Seu  vos  Pittenweema  tenet  seu  Crelia  Crofta, 

Sive  Anstraea  Domus,  ubi  nat  Hadoccus  in  undis,  &c. 

The  steepest  and  boldest  aspects  of  these  eleva- 
tions, all  fronting,  like  other  chains  of  hills  or  emi- 
nences the  west,  and  all  growing  less  and  less  till 
they  die  away  in  the  ocean,  impress  the  mind,  as  by 
a  sensation,  with  a  conviction  that  all  these  pheno- 
mena spring  from  one  cause,  acting  by  an  uniformity 
of  operation. 

The  vapour  floating  in  the  atmosphere  from  the 
west,  as  is  most  common  here  to  east,  is  first  at- 
tracted, of  course,  by  Largo  Law,  the  summit  of 
which,  enveloped  in  a  dense  cloud,  forms  a  sure  pre- 


sage  of  rain  aver  all  the  east  nook.   The  people  here 
say  proverbially, 

When  Largo  Lanr  puti  on  his  ha^ 
Let  Kelly  Law  beware  of  that. 

The  rising  grounds  here,  or,  as  they  are  called  in 
the  Scotch  and  Norwegian  languages,  braes,  are 
here  and  there  intersected  with  rivulets  or  streams  of 
water,  which  have  formed  in  some  places  excava- 
tions so  deep,  that  they  take  the  name  of  Dens.  The 
banks  of  these,  when  planted  with  a  variety  of  forest 
trees,  as  at  Largo,  and  Balcarras,  attract  a  variety 
of  birds,  which  enliven  them  with  their  songs.  In 
the  Den  of  Largo,  walks  are  formed  along  the  sides 
of  the  streams,  or  rivulets,  that  run  through  the 
middle  of  it.  You  plunge  as  far  as  you  please  into 
the  thickest  shades  and  deepest  solitude,  if  that  can 
be  called  a  deep  solitude,  where  the  chanting  of 
birds  is  heard  from  above,  and  the  murmuring  of 
waters,  falling  sometimes  into  small  cascades,  some- 
times at  your  side,  sometimes  below.  In  returning 
from  your  mward  walk,  a  prospect  is  gradually 
opened  of  a  fine  rich  plain,  a  prospect  almost  as  de- 
lightful, I  suppose,  at  least  to  the  proprietors  of 
estates  here,  as  the  valley  of  Tempe,  in  Thessaly. 
But  there  are  circumstances  which  bestow  peculiar 
interest  on  the  prospects  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Fife,  besides  those  of  their  natural  beauties ;  not 
only  in  the  imagination  of  landholders,  but  of  every 
Scotchman.  They  are  enlivened  by  the  associatioi^ 
of  nooral  ideas*    They  are  remembrancers  of  the 
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history  of  the  country :  and  they  carry  the  imagina- 
tion to  many  of  those  busy  scenes  and  places  of  re- 
sort,  in  which  there  are  few  spectators  who  are  not 
interested  in  them  by  some  relation  or  other — pros- 
pects  still  more  beautiful  and  sublime  are  not  want- 
ing in  America,  and  on  the  mountainous  regions 
that  divide  Tartary  from  India  and  China.  But 
these,  however  they  may  strike  the  senses  of  an 
European,  take  but  little  hold  on  the  mind  and 
heart,  when  compared  with  views  that  awaken  a 
thousand  moral  ideas,  whether  we  recollect  the  past, 
attend  to  the  present,  or  anticipate  the  future. 

The  ridge  of  rising,  rather  than  hilly,  ground,  al-  * 
ready  described,  divides  theEast  Nook  of  Fife  into  two 
parts  :  the  one,  that  rising  ground  itself,  with  the  land 
that  stretches  north,  forming  a  kind  of  inclined  plain 
to  the  bay  of  St.  Andrews ;  the  other,  that  low  and 
level  land  Avhich  lies  between  the  rising  ground  to 
the  north,  and  the  Frith  of  Forth,  which,  from  the 
Queens-ferry  to  its  mouth,  from  North  Berwick  to 
Fifeness,  (where  it  is  full  five  leagues  broad,)  may  be 
called,  as  it  is  in  fact,  an  arm  of  the  sea.  In  the 
whole  of  this  tract,  consisting  of  hoth  these  parts^ 
there  is  abundance  of  coal,  lime,  and  free-stone; 
The  first-mentioned  part  is  divided  between  tillage 
and  pasturage.  There  are  several  grass  farms,  of 
very  great  extent,'  on  which  the  farmers  have  made 
large  fortunes.  .  The  other  part  presents  an  uninter- 
rupted, though  variegated,  view  of  fertile  and  well , 
cultivated  fields,  elegant  seats,  neat  farmsteads,  po-*- 
puldus  villages,  thriving  through  industry,  and  a 
chain  of  burgh  towns  that  flourished  through  in- 
dustry, too,  before  the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  lan- 
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guished  in  the  torpitude  of  sloth  from  that  peridd 
for  a  century,  and,  some  of  which  have  lately  ex- 
hibited  symptoms  of  returning  industry,    forming 
presages  of  returning  prosperity.     Nature  has  cer- 
tainly done  her  pait  for  this  charming   district. 
They  have  abundance  of  coals,  salt,  and  fish  for  the 
catching,  plentiful  supplies  of  vegetables,  grain,  and 
animal  food,  and  an  easy  outlet,  by  means  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  for  what  they  can  spare,  as  well  as  an 
inlet  to  what  they  want  Having  thus  taken  a  bird's- 
eye  prospect  of  the  East  Nook  of  Fife,  I  return  to 
Largo.     The  house  of  Largo,    belonging  to  Mr. 
Durham,  the  Laird  of  Largo,  is  pleasantly  situated, 
where  the  ground  begins  to  swell  into  that  elevation, 
which  is  terminated  by  the  summit  of  Largo  Law, 
and  surrounded  by  plantations,  or  stripes  of  trees, 
including  those  of  the  Den  already  noticed.    It  is  a 
veiy  elegant  and  commodious  dwelling.  Mr.  Durham, 
next  to  the  late  earl  of  Balcarras,  was  the  foremost, 
as  well  as  one  of  (he  greatest  improvers  of  agriculture 
in  the  East  Nook.     The  m  hole  of-  his  estate  is  now 
both  drained  and  enclosed.     His  example  has  been 
happily  followed  by  his  neighbours.     There  is  not 
any  parish  in  Scotland   better  cultivated,    or,    ia 
general,  in  a  more  thriving  state,  than  that  of  Largo! 
It  was  in  this  parish,  and,  I  believe,  the  town  or 
village,    that  the  famous  Alexander  Selkirk,    the 
archetype  of  Robinson  Crusoe^  was  born.     From 
Selkirk,  Daniel  de  Foe  received  the  autlftntic  ma- 
terials from  which  he  composed  the  charming  ro- 
mance that  goes  by  that  name ;  and  of  which  the 
main  incidents  are  not  fictitious,  but  real.     What  a 
contrast  between  the    solitary  situation    of  poor 
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Selkirk  in  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  and  the 
pleasant  and  cheerful  haunts  of  his  youth,  at  Largo  ? 
on  which,  the  LaV,  the  Den,  the  Bay,  &c.  we  may 
presume,  he  often  mused  with  regret  and  anguish. — 
Andrew  Wood,  so  much  renowned  in  the  Scottish 
history,  as  a  brave  and  ^successful  admiral,  is  also  a 
native  of  Largo.     The  Admiral,  who  was  the  Laird 
of  Largo,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  James  IV.  of 
Scotland,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  FloX^den. 
It  would  appear  that  the  estate  of  Largo  remained 
in  the  possession  of  his  family  till  past  the  middle  of 
the   17th  century;   for,  in  I66O,   an  hospital  \vas 
founded .  at   Largo,    by   Mr.   John  Wood,    of  the 
Largo  family^  for  twelve  old  men  of  the  name  of 
Wood,  who,  with  their  wives,  are  accommodated 
each  with  a  room  and  closet,  and  have  an  annual 
pension  for  their  maintenance.     They  are  supplied 
with  vegetables  by  a  large  garden.      The   annual 
pension  was  at  first  lOOL  Scots,  that  is,   81.  6s.  3d. 
sterling :  but  as  the  funds  arose  chiefly  from  an  ad- 
jacent farm  or  two,  belonging  to  the  hospital,  the 
original  .pensions  have  been  increased  with  the  in- 
creasing-rents, or,  in  other  words,  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  decreasing  value  of  money.     The  patronage  of 
tlie  hospital,  and  the  administration  of  the  funds, 
being  invested,  not  in  any  petty  corporation  or  junto 
of  low  or  necessitous  men,   but  in  the  Lairds,  or 
proprietors  of  the  estates  of  Largo,  Lundin,Wemyss, 
and  Balfour,  with  the  minister  of  Largo,  the  funds 
are  not  embezzled,  but  administered  faithfully. 

At  a  promontory  on  the  south-east  side  of  Largo 
Bay,  called  Kincraig,  there  is  a  very  curious  relic, 
or  memorial,  of  an  interesting  event  in  the  history 
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of  Scotland,     The  rocks  of  Kincraig  are  remarkable 
for  caves;  some  of  which,  like  Stone-HeogCy  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  Avorks  of  art.     They 
are  deep  excavations  formed  by  the  influx  of  the 
sea.     In  one  of  these,  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Macduff's  Cave,    are    some    remains  of  a  wall, 
which    was    built   across   by    Macduff,    Earl    of 
Fife,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  himself  against 
any  sudden  attack  by  the  usurper  Macbeth,  who, 
having  murdered  his  own  cousin,    King  Duncan, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Scotland,  and  kept  possessioi> 
of  it  for  seventeen  years.     Macduff's  C^ve  pene- 
trates into  the  rock  above  two  hunderd  feet,  and  is 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  height,  forming  a 
grand  alcove,  which,  at  full  tide,  projects  for  several 
feet  over  the  sea.     While  the  thane  of  Fife  hoped  to 
secure  himself  amidst  the  caves  of  Kincraig,  he  re- 
ceived the  greatest  proofs  of  favour  and  attachment 
from  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  village ;  and 
when  he  despaired  of  this,  of  escaping  the  fury  of  the 
tyrant  in  ferrying  him  over  to  North  Berwick.   There 
is  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Scot- 
land, or  with  the  immortal  Shakespeare's  Tragedy  of 
Macbeth,  who  can  be  ignorant  of  the  flight  of  Mac- 
duff, from  the  tyranny  of  Macbeth,  to  Prince  Mal- 
colm, who  had  also  made  his  escape  from  the  tyrant, 
to  the  court  of  his  uncle  Siward,  Duke,  or  rather  Vice- 
roy, or  Prince  of  Northumberland,   nor  yet  of  the 
share  he  had  in  the  raising  of  Malcolm  to  the  throne 
of  Scotland.      On   the  advancement   of  Malcolm 
Canmoro  to  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland,    the  Earl 
.  of  Fife  obtained  many  privileges  to  the  friendly  vil- 
lage, by  this  time  called  after  him  the  Earl's  Ferry, 
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vrhich  had  so  generously  favoured  both  his  conceal- 
ment and  escape ;  and  among  others,  the  following, 
which  is  not  a  little  singular,  but  not  in  the  least 
dissonant  with  the  genius  of  the  times ;  that,  upon 
the  application  of  any  person  accused  of  a  crime, 
and  flying  for  his  life,  the  town  is  obliged  to  ferry 
him  over  immediately,  and  must  not  ferry  over  his 
pursuers,  till  the  supposed  criminal  is  half  way  over 
the  Frith.  This  privilege  has  been  at  different  times 
claimed,  and  granted ;  and  once  so  lately  as  the  be- 
ginning of  last  century,  by  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Finha- 
ven,  who  mortally  wounded  Mr.  Carnegie,  of  Balna- 
mone,  by  a  thrust  aimed  in  a  crowd  at  another  person. 
Leaving  Kincraig  and  Earl's  Ferry,  I  passed 
through  Elie,  to  which  these  are  almost  contiguous, 
Elie,  which  is  a  royal  burgh,  is  built  so  near  to  the  sea, 
that  in  some  places  it  washes  its  walls.  The  harbour  of 
Elie  is  the  deepest  in  the  Frith,  except  that  pf  Burnt 
Island.  This  excellent  harbour  is  a  great  resort  of 
wind-bound  vessels.  A  considerable  foreign  trade 
is  carried  on  here.  Ships,  too,  are  built.  There  are 
also  some  manufactures ;  in  short,  there  is  a  greater 
appearance  of  industry  and  enterprize  at  the  Elie, 
than  at  any  other  town  in  the  East- Nook,  or,  on  the 
coast  of  Fife  to  the  eastward  of  Dysart;  which 
may  partly  be  accounted  for,  by  its  advanced  po- 
sition on  thd  Frith,  and  the  excellence  of  its  har- 
bour, which  naturally  invito  commerce.  But  as  the 
prerogatives-  of  nature  are  often  long  neglected, 
where  no  active  and  enterprising  spirit  is  to  be 
found,  I  suppose  that  something  is  to  be  set  down 
to  the  genius  of  some  individuals  here.  They  talk 
a  good  deal  in  the  East-Nook  of  the  Woods  of  the 
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Elie,  who^  I  understapidy  trade,  to  a  large  amount,  to 
the  Bialtic. 

The  same  spirit  of  industry  that  distinguishes  the 
little  town  is  displayed  over  the  whole  of  the  parish 
of  Elie.     The  whole  of  the  land  was  inclosed  witli 
hedges  and  ditches  by  the  late  Sir  John  Anstruther, 
the  proprietor.     This  gentleman  is  well  known  by 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  Bath,   and  all  who  have 
made  agriculture  a  particular  study,  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  judicious,  as  well  as  successful  agri- 
culturists, in  this  countiy.     In  1796^  he  published 
"  Remarks  on  the  Drill-Husbandry ;  by  which  the 
superior  advantages  of  that  mode  of  cultivation  are 
pointed  out;  also,  a  comparison  of  this  with  the 
most  approved  methods  of  the  broad-cast  husbandry.'' 
His  remarks  are  plain,  easily  comprehended  by  every 
capacity,  and  solid,  being  founded  on  repeated  and 
varied  experiment  He  invented  a  plough  for  hoeing, 
worked  by  men,  for  which  the  Society  of  Arts  |)e- 
stowed  a  premium  of  twenty  pounds^     It  ruus  upon 
a  wheel,  with  a  pole,  by  which  men  draw  it,  and  it 
is  directed  by  a  man.     By  altering  the  shares  it  will 
hoe  different  breadths ;  and  will  also  hoe  three  nine- 
inch  spaces,  with  three  small  hoes.     The  twenty 
pounds,  premium.  Sir  John  generously  gave  to  the 
person  who  constructed  the  plough,  according  to 
his  directions.     The  seat  of  this  gentleman,  Elie- 
House,  is  reckoned  the  finest  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try.    The  exterior  certainly  has  an  air  of  both  roag«^ 
nificence  and  beauty  ;  nor  is  its  interior,   they  say, 
at  all  unsuitable  to  its  external  appearance.     It  con-r 
tains   some  excellent  pictures,    particularly  one   of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Sco\s^  which  is  done  by  the  same 
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hand  with  that  at  Alloa-House,  and  accounted  one 
of  the  best  extant. 

Adjoining  to  Sir  John  Anstruther's  park;  or  plea- 
sure-ground, there  is  a  lake,  about  two  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, called  the  Loch  of  Kilconquhar.  It 
lies  between  the  village  of  Kilconquhar  and  Sir  John's 
park,  of  which,  on  that  side,  it  completes  the  inclo* 
sure.  It  is  the  common  property  of  Sir  John,  and 
Mr.  fieton,  of  Balfour,  the  proprietor  of  Kilconquhar. 
The  island  is  interspersed  with  small  islands,  or  islets, 
on  which  are  plai\ted  clumps  of  shrubs  and  trees.  And 
it  is  stored  with  perch  and  eels.  On  the  surface  are 
seen  a  great  number  of  swans.  Some  of  the  eels 
caught  here  are  said  to  be  of  a  monstrous  size ; 
but  of  these  it  is  not  every  one,  nor  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  those  parts,  that  can  be  induced  to 
eat,  though  the  inhabitants  of  sea-coasts  are 
not  near  so  nice  and  squeamishj  with  regard  to 
kinds  of  food,  as  thqse  of  the  inland  parts.  The 
people  of  Kilcfonquliar,  and  other  places  hereabouts, 
though  they  reject  enormous  eels^  do  not  scruple  to 
eat  small  ones.  But  there  are  very  few  of  the  people 
in  the  inland  counties,  and  particularly  in  the  High- 
lands, who  will  eat  eels  of  any  kind.  It  appears 
somewhat  singular,  ths^t  it  is  in  the  poorest  and 
worst  provided  places,  that  the  Scots  are  the  nicest 
in  the  choice  of  their  food,  There  are  several  kinds 
of  fishes,  besides  eels,  used  as  food  by  the  people  on 
the  sea  coast,  that  would  scarcely  be  touched  by 
those  of  the  inland  and  Highland  parts.  It  is  not 
much  more  than  half  a  century  since  the  use  of  swine's 
flesh,  as  food,  in  the  Highlands,  was  generally  known. 
They  held  it  in  a  degree  of  abomination.    There  arc 
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many  persons  of  undoubted  veracity,  by  wlipse  con? 
purring  testimony,-  this  fact  is  established,  beyond 
all  doubt,  still  living.  When  any  of  the  gentlemen, 
or  others,  who  had  conquered  prejudices  by  travel- 
ling, or  an  intercourse  with  the  Lowlands  and  with 
England,  was  known  to  eat  pork,  he  was  regarded, 
by  the  common  people,  with  wonder  and  astonishr 
ment,  just  as  the  people  of  England  are  astonished 
at  the  practice  of  eatiujg  frogs  and  snails,  which  is 
sometimes  adopted  by  English  travellers,  on  their 
return  from  France  and  Italy.  Yet  the  Highlanders, 
at  all  times,  raised  droves  of  small  hogs,  which  they 
sent  to  the  towns,  in  the  Lowlands,  that  were  nearest 
to  them,  or,  where  the}'  would  fetch  the- best  price  ; 
as  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Perth,  Glasgow,  and  so  on. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  birds,  too,  of  which 
though  good  for  food,  they  will  not  taste.  When 
they  are  asked  a  reason  for  this  abstinence, 
they  give  no  other  than  this,  **  that  they  are 
rot  good  fbr  eating,-'  by  which  they  do  not  mean 
that  they  are  either  unsavoury  or  unwholesome,  but 
that  there  would  be  something  wrong,  and  even 
ominous,  in  eating  them.  When  pressed  again  to 
give  a  reason  for  thinking  so,  tliey  say,  that  they 
never  kuew  any  one  of  their  neighbours,  or  family, 
to  eat  of  them.  It  is  not  every  one,  even  in  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  that  will  taste  of  rabbits,  or 
hares;  but,  perhaps,  it  is  because  they  are  prohibited 
by  the  law  of  Moses,  as  "  though  they  chew  the 
(:iid,  they  divide  not  the  hoof"  The  antipathies  of 
the  higher  orders  to  certain  kinds  of  food,  "do  not 
originate  in  any  religious  prejudices,  or  at  least  any 
f-otions  derived  from  the  Christian  religion. 
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Nearly  a-kin  to  thisdelicacy^  or  squeamishness^  or 
whatever  it  may  be  called,  respecting  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals, is  an  abhorrence  prevalent,  not  only  in  the 
Highlands,  but,  all  the  moorland  and  poorer  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland,  of  mixture  in  farinaceous  food. 
In  the  Merse,  the  Lothians,  the  Carses  of  Gowrie 
and  Falkirk,  and  other  fertile  tracts,  producing  all 
kinds  of  grain,  they  make  bread  of  all  kinds  of  flour 
mixed  up  tog€;ther;  barley-meal,  peas-meal,  oat- 
meal, rye-meal,  &c.  In  the  mountainous  and 
moorish,  that  is,  in  the  poor  parts  of  the  country^ 
this  custom  would  appear  Very  disgusting,  or  on 
some  account  or  other,  very  improper  bread.  Of  any 
ene  kind  of  grain  they  will  eat  without  scruple,  and 
be  very  glad  to  get  it,  but  not  of  any  two  or  more 
of  them  mixed.  But  I  return  to  the  Loch  of  Kil- 
€onquhar,  on  the  margin  of  which,  eels  of  an  enor- 
mous size  are  found  lying  in  a  state  of  putrefaction, 
or  their  bones  picked  by  carrion  crows ;  while  those 
-  of  an  ordinary  size  are  carefully  caught  and  carried 
home  to  the  neighbouring  villages  and  hamlets. 

At  the  village  of  Kilconquhar,  I  went  just  to  take 
a  glance  of  the  minister's  house,  the  residence  of  the 
late 

Dr.  John  Chalmers,  of  whom  I  had  heard  so  much 
in  so  many  parts  of  Scotland.  Though  I  had  not 
any  letter  of  introduction,  I  might  have  presented 
myself  to  his  intelligent,  enlightened,  and  amiable 
successor,  who,  I  am  sure,  would  have  received  any 
stranger  kindly  and  hospitably,  and  I  would  have 
profited  much  by  his  conversation.  Dr.  Chalmers 
was  not  an  author,  or  at  least  if  he  was,  he  never 
jpublished  any  thin^j  but  he  was  as  well  known, 
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and  93  much  esteemed  and  admired,  as  any  of  the 
roost  celebrated  literati  in  Scotland.  Indeed,  both 
his  genius  and  learning  were  considered,  by  those 
who  knew  him  bes»t,  and  were  the  most  competent 
to  judge,  as  of  a  cas.t  superior  to  those  of  any 
of  ^is  cotemporaries.  Having  said  this,  I  must 
observe  that  Dr.  Chalmers  departed  this  life  in  the 
year  1790,  aged  upwards  of  eighty  years*  He 
was  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  philosophi- 
cal writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  particularly  those 
of  XeaophoQ  and  Plato^  than  any  of  the  Scotch  li* 
terati;  and  this  was  universally,  I  believe,  ac- 
knawledged.  But  his  favourice  author  among  an- 
cients or  moderns  was  Plato;  and  he  carried  all 
the  fine  reasoning  and  irony  of  Socrates  into  his 
conversation  and  disputes  on  philosophical  subjects. 
His  wit  was  npt  confined  to  irony.  Having  a  quick 
sense  or  perception  oif  whatever  was  weak,  absurd, 
or  ridiculouS)  and  an  imagination  stored  with  a  very 
great  vtiriety  of  ideas  taken  from  all  subjects,  and 
at  the  same  time  being  extremely  lively,  he  would,  by 
some  very  unexpected  association  of  ideas,  provoke 
irresistible  laughter,  or  confound  an  antagonist  with 
the  smartness  of  repartee.  For  the  exercise  of  these 
powers  he  had  frequent  opportunities  in  the  differ- 
ent kirk  courts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  private 
companies.  But  his  wit  and  his  raillery  was  per- 
fectly good-humoured  and  without  gall;  and  he  was 
perfectly  free  from  that  affectation  of  wit,  or  ambition 
'  of  display  ing  it,  which  characterizes  punsters  and  other 
witlings,  such  as  most  ofour  players,  who  are  for  ever  on 
the  stretch  to  say  good  things.  His  wit  seemed  to  be 
incorporated  with  his  very  turn  of  thinking  and  manne^f 
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of  vievring  arguments  and  objects^    It  was,  iadeed, 
like  tkat  of  his  own  Socrates,  the  wit  of  reason. 

It  is  certainly  a  very  unequivQcal  symptom  of  the. 
decay  of  learning  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  at  the  present  day,  that  we  have  so  many 
tiajDfilators  of  the  ancient  writers.  In  the  se- 
venteenth, and  the  first  part  <^  the  eighteenth, 
century,  not  only  scholars,  such  as  Hooker,  Cud- 
worth,  and  Stillingfteet,  but  even  accomplished 
gentlemen,  or  men  of  the  world,  such  as  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun,  Algeman  Sydney,*  and 
others,  read  the  anqients  in  the  original;  in 
which,  indeed  alone,  the  force  of  their  reason- 
ings, or  the  charn)  of  their  eloquence,  is  to  be  felt 
2ffid  taated.  In  our  days  there  does,  not  appear  to  be: 
many  who  study  the  ancients  merely  foe  the  sake  of 
deriving  instruction  from  them  or  enjoying  their 
beauties.  Thps.e  who  are,  or  take  theinselves  to  be^ 
capital  Greek  scholars,  are  not  cqntented  with  their 
own  private  instruction  or  entertainment^^ 

Scire  tuum  nihil  est.  Nisi  te  scire  hoc,  sciat  alter. 

HoliAT. 

They  are  eager  to  publish  translations,  with  notes, 
perhaps,  or  preliminary  discourses,  in  order  to  shew 
that  they  themselves  are  excellent  scholars.  That  this 
vanity,  or  love  of  praise,  not  the  iniPormation  of  the 
world,  is  their  object,  is  evident  from  the  jealousy 
and  animosity  with  which  they  treat  one  another. 
They  are  very  sore,  when  any  one  else  pretends  to 
know  what  they  know.  The  gabble  set  up  between 
the  translators  of  Aristotle,  Plato^  &c.  is  not  cer- 
tainly so  great  a  proof  either  that  they  themselves 
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have  caught  the  true  spirit  of  those  suhlime  and 
acute  philosophers,  or  that  they  are  desirous  of 
communicating  that  spirit  to  others,  as  that  they 
themselves  should  be  considered  both  as  very  learned 
men  and  great  philosophers. 

Nothing  of  this  silly,  and  indeed,  odious  affecr 
tation  was  about  Dr.    Chalmers.       If  ever  a  man 
could  translate  Plato  and  Aristotle  he  could.     But, 
instead  of  translating  and  publishing  translations, 
he  read  them  over  and  over  in  the  original  Greek, 
and  recommended  to  all  who  wished  to  be  acquaint* 
ed  with  them  to  do  the  same.     He  was  very  acces- 
sible, and  even  invited  the  acquaintance  of  studi- 
ous youth,    particularly  students    in    divinity,    to 
whom  he  recommended,  instead    of  an  immense 
number  of  commentators  and  controversial  theolo- 
gists,  to  read  Plato  and  the  Bible.     These  alone 
were  sufficient  to  form  an  orthodox,  accomplished, 
and  eloquent  divine.     He  had  the  highest  venera- 
tion for  our  English  translators  of  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testament;  yet  he  recommended  to  read 
the  Scriptures,  particularly  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
New  Testament  in  the  originals.     As  a  general  re- 
commendation and  introduction  to  Plato,  he  was  at 
pains  to  shew,  that  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Being, 
or  source  of  all  existence,  fs  not  only  asserted  in  the 
writings  of  the  Grecian  philosophers,  particularly  the 
Platonists,  who  themselves  derived  itfrojn  patriarchal 
ages  and  the  East,    but  that  the  nature,  manner, 
and  mode  of  his  existence  and  attributes,   or  at 
least,  thfe  manner  or  mode    in  which  the  human 
intellect  may  conceive  it  to  be  possible  for  then\. 
^o  exist,  is  in  some  measure  explai^ed.     The  pfo* 
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dactions  of  natuw,  more  exquisite  than  those  of 
art,  flow  not  from  any  fortuitous  concourse  of  ele- 
mentSy  but  from  design;  but  design,  wherever  it  is 
found,   implies  mind ;    something  which,  when  it 
acts,  both  knows  what  it  is  doing,  and  knows  that  it 
knows  it — KNOWS  its  knowledge;   the  character 
that  distiguishes  the  hu,man  kind  from  other  ani* 
mals — something  that  is  furnished  with  ideas  of  its 
intended  works,    agreeably  to  which  ideas  those 
works  are  fashioned.     The  whole  visible  world  is 
nothing  more  than  so  many  passing  pictures  of  those 
invisible  archetypes.     Through  these  the  universe 
attains  even  a  semblance  of  immortality,  and  con- 
tinues throughout  ages  to  be  specifically  one  amidst 
all  those  particular  changes  that  every  moment  be- 
fal  it     It  is  in  these  comprehensive  and  permanent 
forms  that  the  Deity  views  at  once,  without  going 
abroad,  all  possible  productions,  both  present,  past, 
and  future.    This  intellectual  system  Dr.  Chalmers 
embraced,  and  sought  for  every  opportunity  to  shew, 
from  the  pulpit  and  in  private  conversation,  that  it 
was  perfectly  consonant  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion,  which  teaches  that  "  God  is  all, 
and  in  all."    Even  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
taught  in  the  writings  of  Plato. 

Though  Dr.  Chalmers  never  published,  any  trans- 
lation or  commentary  on  Plato,  he  was  not  a  little 
active  in  maintaining  his  system,  and  viva  voce. 
He  would  go  a  great  way  to  converse  with  Dr. 
Oswald,  Dr.  Reid,  and  others  of  those  who  have 
been  distinguished,  sometimes  by  the  name  of  the 
common  sense  philosophers.  He  shewed,  that  the 
same  sceptical  arguments  that  have  been  urged  by 
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)rishop  Berkley  ^nd  Mr.  Hume^were  thrown  out 
by  the  atftietiCSy  ^  appears  from  iPlato  and  ii» 
cohimentators,  who  cofHsidered  them  as  idle  dreams, 
ftom  Vhich  men  were  floon  fecovered  by  the  force 
of  nature;  which,  by  the  concession,  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Hume,  "  always  has  and  always  will 
maintain  her  rights,  **  and  that  nothing  more  than 
this,  is  in  fact  contended  ior  by  the  school  just  men- 
tioned, "  Webeliew,  because  we  must  believe/' 
says  Dn  Reid,  '^  though  we  catmot  tell  tahy. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  wondered,  that  Dv.  Chalmers^ 
who  was  for  so  many  years  a  member  of  the  presbytery 
of  St  Andte^vs,  was  not  called  to  be  principal  of 
one  or  other  of  the  colleges  there.  But  this  wonder 
will  cease  when  we  consider  the  qualities  and  circum- 
stances that  sometimes  push  »mcn  into  provostships 
or  principalities  both  in  that  and  some  others  of  the 
Scotch  and  perhaps  all  universities.  Perhaps,  indeed/ 
Dr.  Chalmers,  who^e  living  was  a  very  good  one, 
would  not  have  exchanged  Kilconquhar  and  its 
vicinity,  to  which  he  was.  attached  by  birth,  by 
a  very  general  acquatintance  with  people  of  distinction, 
and  with  one  family  of  distinction  by  marriage,  for 
even  the  office  of  principal  in  any  of  the  colleges  of  St, 
Andrews,  but  he  never  had  the  offer.  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
this  account  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  he  left  behind  him  a 
manuscript  containing  a  comparison  of  the  style  and 
manner,  or  eloquence,  of  Xenophon,  with  thatofPlato^ 
where  he  gives  thepreference  to  that  of  the  latter,  in  op- 
,  ppoBition  to  the  common  opinion  which  gives  it  to  Xe- 
nophbn.  The  publication  of  this  would  be  a  high  grati- 
fication to  all,  and  thcrewerenotafew  who  knew  Dr^ 
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Chalmers  either  personally  or  by  reputation.  Amidst 
that  variety  of  beautiful  country  seats  which  now  drew 
tny  attention,  I  had  not  time  to  visit  any  other  than 
that  of  the  earl  of  Balcarras,  which  is  situated  on 
an  eminence,  t^nth  a  gentle  declivity  to  the  south, 
about  three  miles  north  from  EHe,  or  the  Elie,  as 
it  is  called,  and  two  from  Kilcontjuhar.  The  hou^e, 
though  neither  modem  nor  of  any  gothic  magni- 
ficence, is  sufficiently  spacious  and  commodious, 
and  derives  u  venerable  air  from  an  adjoining 
grove  of  old  trees,  and  a  chapel  still  entire,  and 
kept  water-tight.  There  is  an  excellent  library, 
with  an  admirable  collection  of  books  of  history, 
and  some  curious  manuscripts.  The  land  around 
Balcarras,  and  I  believe  the  whole  estate,  is  in- 
closed, and  properly  divided  into  ficMs  by  stone 
dykes.  The  late  earl  having  seen  many  improve- 
ments in  agriculture  in  xlifterent  countries,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  service  in  the  army,  imported 
'them  when  he  retired  to  his  own  estate,  which, 
though  of  small  extent,  he  raised  to  very  consi- 
derable value.  He  was  accounted  the  best  farmer 
in  the  East  Nook  of  Fife ;  and  would  have  been 
reckoned  the  best  in  all  Fife,  if  the  palm  in  agricul- 
ture had  not  been  disputed  with  him  by  other  mili- 
tary  gentlemen,  such  as  Colonel,  afterwards  General, 
Skeene,  and  Major  Law,  who  displayed  equal  skill 
in  the  cultivation  of  their  respective  estates  in  the 
vicinty  of  Strathmeiglo  and  Falkland. 

The' house  of  Balcarras  commands  a  noble  view 
of  the  coast  and  Frith  of  Forth  winding  round  the 
part  of  the  coast  comprehended  in  this  view,  almost 
in  a  semicircular  direction.  You  see  the  whole  coast 
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of  Mid  Lothian,  and  East  Lothian,  and  as  far  as 
St  Abb-s  Head,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Berwick, 
which  enlivens  the  prospect  by  many  interesting  re- 
collections.    North  Berwick  Law,  the  stupendous 
rock,  called  the  Bass,  and  the  Isle  of  May,   appear 
as  so  many  floating  islands,  or  castles,  in  the   sea. 
On  the  east  side  of  Balcarras  House  is  a  crag,   rising 
in  the  midst  of  rich  fields,  frotti  which  this  grand 
and  beautiful  prospect  is  enjoyed  to  great  advantage; 
and  on  the  east  side  of  the  crag,  a  den,  above  no- 
ticed, about  a  mile  in  length,  with  a  stream   of  wa- 
ter running  through  the  midst  of  it,  and  rendered  vo- 
cal by  the  music  of  the  birds  that  are  attracted  to  this 
£lysium  by  the  shrubs  and  trees.  From  Coliiisburgh, 
a  neat  village  holding  of  the  lordship  of  Balcarras^ 
I  passed  to  Pittenweem,  once  a  place  of  very  con- 
siderable trade,  and  still  not  a  little  enlivened  for  a 
royal  burgh  in  this  quarter,  by  salt  works,  collieries^ 
and  fishing.     Sir  John  Anstruther,   the  chief  pro- 
prietor in  this  parish,  has  been  very  instrumental 
here,  as  in  the  parish  of  Ely,  in  awakening  a  spirit  of 
industry.     At  the  inn,  where  I  fell  in  with  some  of 
the  townspeople,  I  was  amused  with  a  number  of 
traVlitionary  anecdotes  concerning  a  visit  that  was 
paid  to  the  good  town  of  Pittenweem  by   King 
Charles  IL  accompanied  by  a  number  of  his  cour- 
tiers, who  were  elegantly  entertained  by  the  baillies 
and  town  council.     An  extract  of  the  records  of 
council  respecting  his  entertainment  is  inserted  in 
Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland. 
But  what  induced   his  majesty  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Pittenweem  I  have  not  learnt.     After  the  defeat  of 
the  Scotch  army  under  General  Leslie  by  Cromwell, 
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near  Dunbar,  Sept  1650,  Charles  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  remains  of  his  army;  and  these  he  far- 
ther strengthened  by  tlie  royalists,  who  had  for 
some  time  been  excluded  from  his  service  by  the 
Covenanters.      - 

To  strengthen  the  royal  party  still  farther,  he.  was, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1651,  solemnly  crowned  at 
Scone,  the  parliament  in  the  mean  time  being  as- 
sembled at  Perth,  **  where  Charles,"  says  Mr. 
Hume,  "  was  little  better  than  a  prisoner,  exposed 
to  all  the  rudeness  and  pedantry  of  the  ecclesiastics. 
The  clergy  never  could  esteem  the  kiug  sufficiently 
regenerated ;  and,  by  continual  exhortations,  remon- 
strances, and  reprimands,  they  still  endeavoured  to 
bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his  spiritual  duty,"  It  was 
at  this  period  that  Charles,  whether  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conciliating  the  attachment  of  a  town,  at 
that  time  it  would  seem  of  first  rate  importance,  or 
merely  as  a  relaxation  from  the  severities  at  Perth, 
made  an  excursion  to  Pittenweem,  attended,  no 
doubt,  by  the  earl  of  Argyle  and  the  other  chiefs 
of  the  Covenanters,  who  were  unwilling  to  trust 
him  in  any  other  hands,  or  that  he  should  go  out 
of  their  sight. 

Who  ,  were  present  with  the  king  at  the  enter- 
tainment of  Pittenweem  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
great  curiosity  to  any  others  than  the  burghers  of 
that  place.  No  doubt  the  principal  nobility  and 
gentry  thereabouts  were  invited;  and,  above  all, 
the  knight  of  Anstruther,  so  near  a  neighbour,  and 
HEREDITARY  CARVER  to  thc  kings  of  Scotland, 
must  certainly  have  been  present.  From  the  speci* 
men  I  had  of  the  manner  in  which  one  tnay  live  at 
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Pittenweero,  the  variety  and  plenty  offish,  fowl,  &c, 
I  judge  that  his  majesty  must  have  been  enUr- 
tained  in  a  royal  and  plentiful  manner.  The  ?  a- 
coast  furnished  all  manner  of  provisions  in  ai- :i*' 
dance,  and  wines  and  spirituous  liquors  were  lii  u 
to  be  had  on  all  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland  tor 
an  old  song.  About  thirty  years  ago  there  were 
people  living  at  St.  Andrews,  and,  I  presume,  other 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  who  remembered  tiiC 
time  when  a  chopin,  that  is,  an  English  quart  of 
claret,  was  to  be  had  for  one  shilling.  Until  the  se- 
vere vigilance  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  rigour  of  duties  was 
in  no  small  degree  mitigated  by  means  of  smug- 
gling; and  even  now,  I  understand,  a  cask  of  brandy 
or  geneva  sometimes  eludes  the  grasp  of  the  exche- 
quer. 

^  The  Frith  and  the  shores  here  put' on  a  very  pic- 
turesque appearance.  A  little  to  the  right  is  seen 
the  church  and  steeple  of  St.  Monans,  once  part  of 
old  convent,  which  was  a  magnificent  gothic  pile 
of  hev/n  stone,  situated  on  a  triangular  rock  project- 
ing into  the  sea;  and  in  front,  the  Isle  of  May, 
which  belongs  to  the  parish  of  Pittenwcem,  the  Bass, 
Craig  Leith,  and  North  Berwick  Law.  The  Isle  of 
May  is  about  a  mile  and  aii  half  in  circuiiiferencey 
and  is  about  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Fife.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  priory  of  Pitten- 
wcem. It  has  a  tower  and  light-house  built  l^y  a 
Mr.  Cunningham,  of  Barns,  to  whom  King  Charles  I. 
granted  the  island  in  fee,  that  is,  as  a  feu,  or  fief, 
of  the  crown,  with  power  to  exact  two-pence  per 
ton  for  the  maintenance  of  a  light-house.  In  the 
miudieofit,  there  is  a  fresh  water  spring  and  a  small 
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kke.  Hie  soil  produces  pasturage  for  sothe  black 
cattle  and  sheep.  On  the  west  side  the  steep  rocks 
render  it  inaccessible;  but  on  the  east  there  are 
landing  places  and  a  good  road  for  ships^  Being 
situated  nearly  midway  between  Fife  and  Lothian,  it 
seems  designed  by  nature  to  be  a  guard  for  the  Fritbi 

It  was  here  that  the  celebrated  Admiral  Wood  was 
wont  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  £nglish  squadrons  sent 
to  ravage  the  Frith  and  the  opposite  coasts.  In  this 
road  the  French  squadron,  having  on  board  the  Che-* 
valier  de  St.  George,  anchored  in  1708,  when  the 
English  admiral,  Sir  George  Byng,  obliged  them  to 
relinquish  their  design,  and  bear  away  for  Dunkirk* 
The  shores  all  around  the  island  abound  with  fish^ 
and  the  cliffs  with  water  fowls,  as  gannets,  or  solan 
geese,  sea  gulls^  plovers,  swallows,  &c.  There  is  a  small 
number  of  fishermen,  who  live,  with  their  families, 
in  huts,  or  hamlets,  on  the  island.  They  are  an  ex- 
tremely  simple  people.  Parties  from  Eclinburgh  and 
other  places  sometimes  visit  this  island  and  its  pri- 
mitive, inhabitants,  whose  ways  and  manners  are  so 
great  a  novelty  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  city. 
The  minister  of  Pittenweem  goes  once  a  year  to  ex* 
hort  the  people,  and  to  perform  the  rites  of  mar- 
riage and  baptism.  He  prays  and  delivers  a  dis- 
course to  them,  standing  at  the  back  of  a  chain 
His  small,  simple,  and  modest  audience,  do  not  look 
at  him  in  the  face,  but  turn  about  their  backs,  and 
in  this  position  listen  to  what  he  says  with  the  most 
reverend  attention. 

The  Bass  is  a  rocky  island  or  rock  covered  here, 
and  there  with  turf,  of  a  most  stupendous  height.  On, 
the  south  side  the  summit  it  iippears  in  the  shape  of 
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a  cone,,  but  towards  the  north  it  overhangs  the  sea 
in  a  fearful  ^  manner.  This  is  the  capital  of  the  solan 
geese  in  those  parts.  They  have  other  places  of  re-* 
sort ;  but  tiie  Bass  is  their  capital 

Having  passed  the  night  at  Pittenween,  I  went  on 
next  morning  to  western  and  easterir  Atlstruther, 
where  there  is  a  little  trade,  and  from  Kilrenny  to  Crail. 
Between  eastern  Anstruther,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced 
in  die  country,  Enstor,  and  Grail,  the  aspect  of  the 
country,  no  longer  sheltered  by  hills  or  rising  ground 
on.  any  side,  but  falling  into  the  German  ocean,  be* 
comes  bleak  and  bare:  though  the  soil,  if  I  may 
judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  standing  crops,  i« 
far  from  being  unfertile.  It  is  a  fine  black  mould, 
and  manured  by  sea- weed :  though,  as  you  recede 
from  the  margin  of  the  sea,  it  degenerates  into  a 
oold  and  wet  clay,  on  which  they  say,  the  sea-weed 
has  not  so  powerful  and  beneficial  an  operation.  * 
I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  there  was  not 
iu  the  parish  of  Crail  any  farmer  skilful  enough  to 
apply  the  means  for  the  amelioration  of  this  clayey 
and  tronsequently  stiff  and  cold  soil,  which  nature 
presents  to  their  hands  in  the  greatest  and  inex- 
haustible abundance.  This  is  no  other  than  the 
sand  intermixed  with  sea-shells,  which  is  to  be 
found,  at  least,  in  creeks,  here  and  there,  even 
where  the  coast  in  general  is  bold  and  rocky.  This 
would  open  and  pulverize  the  clay ;  as  clay,  on  the 
contrary,  pnoperly  distributed  or  spread,  consolidates 
soils  composed  of  very  light  and  inert  vegetable 
matten 

The  few  trees  and  hedges  that  are  to  be  seen  on 
this  promontory  arc  raised  with  much  difficulty. 
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and  have  a  stuBted  appearance.  They  may^  how* 
ever,  be  raised,  qven  to  a  considerable  size,  by  plants 
ing  them  very  thick  at  first,  and  thinning  them 
gradually  as  they  grow  up.  In  this  manner,  Sir  John 
Anstruther  has  trained  up  a  grove  pf  pretty  thriving 
firs,  at  his  charming  villa,  near  the  Elie. 

The  town  of  Crail  consists  of  two  parallel  streets^ 
extending  east  and  west  along  the  shore,  with  some 
wynds,  or  allies,  running  between  them.  It  has  a 
decayed,  though  not  ruinous,  and  antique  appear* 
ance.  It  is,  indeed,  of  great  antiquity;  for  we  find 
it  mentioned  by  historians  so  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century.  It  received  a  charter  from  king 
Robert  Bruce,  which  waj9  confirmed  by  new  grants 
from  Robert  II.  Queen  Mary,  James  VI.  and  Charles  L 
In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  that  i»,  tlie  last 
century,  it  was  the  great  rendezvous  for  the  herring 
fishery,  and  was  then^  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
its  popttktioa  amounted  to  more  than  3000, 

But,  for  the  last  fifty  years  it  has^  with  the  fishery, 
gradually  declined^  insomuch,  that  its  population,  at 
present,  does  not  exceed  1 300.  There  is  still  a  con* 
siderable  number  of  fishing  boats  here;  but  the  great 
support  of  the  town  now  is,  not  the  sea,  but  the 
land,  which  ia  extended  on  every  side  where  there  is 
land,  a  great  way  in  level  and  arable  plains^  all  in  a 
tollable  state  of  cultivation,  stillimproving.  Be- 
sides the  parts  occupied  by  iarmets,  residing  on  the 
spot,  there  are  many  other  lots  in  the  hands  of  the 
townspeople.  And,  it  is  a  sight  somewhat  singular, 
to  see  loads  of  corn  and  hay,  and  cattle,  and  horses, 
passing  through  the  streets  to  the  barns,  stables,  and 
yards  behind,  pr  otherwise  adjoining  to  their  dweU 
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ling-houses.  If  Crail  was  of  magnitude  enough  for 
the  denomination,  this  might  well  be  called  Rus  in 
Urbe. 

The  farmers,  and  consequently  the  landholders  of 
Crail,  and  the  adjoining  parishes,  have  already  de- 
rived immense  advantages  from  the  opening  of  the 
canal  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde.  Before  this 
took  place,  they  could  not  find  a  ready  and  good 
market  for  what  corn  they  raised,  beyond  what  was 
required  for  home  consumption.  *  In  1766,  the  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  at  St.  Andrews,  whose  benefice 
must  now  be  by  much  the  best  ecclesiastical  living  in 
Scotland,  as  it  was  originally  calculated,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  at  near  2001.  per  an- 
num,* and  to  be  paid  wholly  in  gi*ain,  was  obliged  to 
sell  his  beer,  at  six  shillings  and  eight-pence  per 
boll.  The  farmers  were  not  bound  to  deliver  the 
grain  at  any  other  place  than  the  shore  of  St.  An- 
drews. This,  indeed,  would  have  been  ah  excellent 
mart  in  former  times  :  but  by  this  time  there  was 
only  one  solitary  and  small  vessel  belonging  to  St 
Andrews,  and  that  chiefly  employed  in  the  smuggling 
trade;  so  that  the  professor  was  obliged  to  let  a 
miller,  in  the  vicinity  of  Perth,  have  the  grain,  at 
his  own  price,  on  the  condition  of  his  sending  a  sloop 
for  it,  which  be  did. 

In  tl^e  prosperous  days  of  Crail,  besides  an  immense 
number  of  boats  fitted  out  and  manned  by  (he  fisher** 
men,  and  others,  belongilig  to  the  town,  several 
Jmnd^eds  resorted  to  it  in  the  fishing  season  from  difr 

*  This  benefice  was  <;reated,  about  the  tiine  of  the  Upion,  in  fa^y 
vour  of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Haldane,  of  the  family  of 
jglenoaslafi ;  9X  Uie  tipie  of  net  ifr' little  politiciU  iinportancat 
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ferent  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  from  Angus, 
the  Mearns,  and  Aherdeenshire.     These  were  sup- 
plied with  nets,  chiefly  hy  the  inhahitants,  who,  for 
the  use  of  them,   received  a  certain  proportion  of 
what  was  caught     Immense  quantities  of  herrings 
were  used  for  home  consumption,  and  for  exporta- 
tion.    The  drove,  as  it  was  called,  or  shoal,   was 
seldom  known  to  fati.  .  The  fisherman  expected  it  as 
certainly  as  the  farmer  did  his  crop.     Almost  all  the 
people  in  the  place  derived  their  support  from  this, 
with  the  other  fisheries,  or  the  fishery  of  what  I  be- 
lieve was  called  white  fish,  as  cod,  haddock,  whitings, 
skait,   &c.   and  the  trade  and  manufactures  which 
were  immediately  connected  with  them. — "  A  sad 
change  has  now  taken  place.    For  half  a  century,  the  . 
fisheries  here  have  gradually  been  declining.     The 
herrings,  for  several  years  past,  have  neither  visited 
the  coast  in  any  considerable  quantities,  nor  re« 
mained,  as  formerly,  long  enough  to  spawn  :  this  is 
owing  partly  to  unfavourable  weather ;  partly  to  the 
shoals,  being  broken  by  the  buss  fishing  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  Scotland ;  which  was  not  the  case  dur- 
ing the  flourishing  period  of  the  fishery  here;  partly 
to  the  encroachments  of  our  neighbours,  the  Dutch, 
who  occasionally  sweep  our  coasts  with  a  fleet  of 
nets,  extended  at  no  greater  distance  than  two  or 
three  leagues  from  the  shore ;   and  partly,   perhaps, 
to  the  industry  of  man  having  thinned  this  species 
offish*     Immense  quantities  have  of  late  years  been' 
killed  upon  the  coasts  of  Sweden  and  Norway.     To 
the  circumstance  of  the  herrings  not  having  spawned 
their  young  here,   we  are,   perliaps,  to  ascribe  the 
want  of  haddocks,  which  formerly  used  to  be  caught 
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here  in  great  quantities." — Such  is  the  account  given 
of  the  desertion  of  the  coast  of  Fife  by  the  herrings, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  report  to  Sir  John 
Sinclair. 

When  inquiry  is  made  into  the  cause  or  origin  of 
any  appearance,  it  is  seldom  accounted  for  to  our 
satisfaction,  unless  by  one  cause,  of  itself  adequate 
to  the  effect,  and  well  known  to  exist  in  nature. 
\Vhere  recourse  is  had  to  a  variety  of  concurring  cir- 
cumstances,   or  causes,    our  satisfaction  is   seldom 
complete.     But  far  the  greater  part  of  the  causes 
alleged,  or  supposed  to  be  probable  by  the  worthy 
and  inquisitive  minister  of  Crail,  though  evidently  a 
man  of  good  parts,  as  well  as  of  observation,  are 
wholly  to  be  set  aside :  for  they  existed  even  at  the 
time  when  herrings  resorted  to  the  coast  of  Fife  in 
great  abundance;   the  weather  was  then,   as  now, 
souietimes  unfavourable;    the   Dutch  occasionally 
fished  very  near  our  shores;  and  the  Swedes  and 
Norwegians  in  the  numerous  inlets  on  their  coasts, 
so  favourable  to  the  fishery,  have  at  all  times  been 
great  and  successful  fishers.     The  coasts  of  Norway, 
if  not  the  native  country  of  herrings,  are  at  least 
very  near  it,  and  invite  the  droves  on  the  outset  of 
their  migrations.     They  forin  a  great,    perhaps  the 
greatest,  part  of  the  food  of  the  common,  people : 
such,  for  centuries,  has  been  their  abundance,  and 
with  such  facility  are  they  caught  in  the  numerous, 
and  narrow  bays,  or  coves,  with  which  the  Norwe- 
gian coast  is  every  where  deeply  indented.    The  cod, 
ling,  and  torsk^  and,  I  believe,  one  or  two  other 
species  of  fishes,  follow  them  thither  to  feed  upon 
their  spawn^  and  are  also  taken  in  prodigious  numbers* 
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On  the  coast  of  Norway,  near  200,000  people  arq 
maintained  by  the  herring  and  other  fisheries*  This 
coast,  extending  above  300  leagues,  as  far  as  Cape 
North,  beyond  the  71  degrep  of  N.  latitude,  is 
studded  with  a  multitude  of  small  isl^nds^  affording 
habitations  to  fishermen,  as  well  as  pasture  for  a  few 
cattle.  The  coast  of  Sweden,  too,  has  always  invited 
the  herrings ;  and  the  flourishiog  state  of  Gotten- 
burgh  is  not  more  owing  to  its  East  India  trade^ 
than  to  the  herring  fishery.  It  is  the  low  price  at 
which  herrings  are  furnished  by  the  Norwegians  and 
Swedes,  that  has  formed  the  principal  discourage-  ^ 
ment  to  the  British  fisheries. 

But,  if  the  great  fishers  of  herrings  have  been  for 
centuries,  as  now^  the  Norwegians,  Swedes,  Danes, 
and  Dutch,  and  if  they  are  not  sensibl?,  and  I  never 
heard  that  they  were,  of  any  lack;  of  herrings ;  nay,  if  it  . 
is  certain,  that  the  shoals  of  herrings  pn  the  coast  of 
Norway,forseveral years  baclf, have  been  prodigious — 
if  those  great  fishing  nations  have  fish^  for  so  many 
.  centuries,  and  ^till  find  the  herrings  as  abundant  as 
ever,  it  is  not  to  Ij^e  thought  that  the  npn-appearance 
of  this  fish,  in  the  usual  quantities  on  the  coast  of 
Fife,  is  at  all  to  be  ascribed  to  the  industry  of  men 
in  thinning  them, — nor  can  it  be  thqught  that  the 
frozen  ocean,  and  north  seas,  have  beej)  hitherto  very 
sensibly  drained  by  all  the  efforts  of  the  society  for 
promoting  the  British  fisheries.    This  worthy  agid 
laudable  society  have  made  roads,  purchased  land, 
and  offered  permanent  domicilia  or  habitations  to 
fishermen ;  they  have  builf  or  improved,  h^'rlfp^rp, 
and  established  school-masters,  surgeons,  and  other 
pffice  bearers,  but  they  cannot  infusej^  at  oacCj  intO; 
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Celts,  or  Highlanders^  that  patient  and  persevering 
industry,  which  distinguishes  the  nations  of  Scandi- 
navian, or  Gothic,  and  German  origin. 

It  is  true,  that  there  are  certain  species  of  animals 
that  have  been  thinned  by  the  industry  of  man  on 
land,   such  as  lions,    tygers,   bears,  wolves,  foxes, 
&c.  nay,  it  is  by  the  industry  of  man,  that  whole  spe- 
cies of  carnivorous  and  destructive  animals,  such  as 
the  mammuth,  have  probably  been  extinguished.  But 
these  are  only  very  few  in  number ;  and  as  nothing 
— no,  not  so  much  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  to  the 
swarms  ofherrings.  which  issue  in  myriads  on  myriads, 
from  the  seas  around  the  pole.    As  well  might  human 
industry  attempt  by  art  to  thin  the  musquitoes,  and 
other  insects,  that  float  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  sum- 
mer seasoti,  and  torment  the  Laplanders,  and  other 
nations  within  the  arctic  circle,  as  to  thin  the  scaly 
tribes  that  breed  in  the  northern  ocean.     The  only 
reason,  therefore,  given  by  Mr.  Bell,  for  the  desertion 
of  Fife,  and,  I  suppose,  he  may  mean  the  vicinal 
coasts  of  Lothian  and  Angus,   in  question,  at  all 
plausible,  is,  the  buss  fishing,  that  has  been  of  late 
years  established  on  the  north-east  point  of  Scotland-: 
by  which  buss  fishing  the  shoals  in  their  southward 
course  is  broken.      But  the  mere  breaking  of  the 
shoals  would  not  account  for  the  desertion.    If  any 
part  of  a  swarm  of  locusts  or  ants,   or  other  insects 
or  reptiles,  be  interrupted  or  stopped,   by  any  ob* 
stacle,  in  their  progress,  the  other  parts,  or,  I  shall 
say  columns  or  divisions,  go  on  without  them.    Un- 
doubtedly the  case  is  the  same  with  the  shoals  of 
herrings.    The  whole  shoal  is  neither  stopped  nor 
turned  oiFiu  any  other  direction  by  a  number  of 
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busses  breaking  through  the  main  body :  and  it  is, 
comparatively,  but  a  small  part  of  the  shoal  that 
falls  into  their  nets.  There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Bell's 
account  of  the  matter  in  question,  that  appears  at  all 
satisfactory.  That  the  herrings  are  very  capricious 
in  their  movements,  that  is,  that  they  are  determined 
in  their  movements  by  circumstances,  or  causes  be- 
yond our  knowledge,  is  certain ;  and  this  is  all  that 
we  know  for  certain  of  the  matter. 

It  has  been  noticed,  that  herrings  are  most  disposed 
to  resort  to  those  bays,  lochs  or  lakes,  and  creeks^ 
and  channels,  where  there  is  the  greatest  abundance 
of  alga  marina^  or  sea- weed:  and  that  thay,  of 
course  leave  or  shun  the  shores  where  the  sea- weed 
is  the  most  carefully  cut  away  for  the  making  of 
kelp:  whether  this  covering  affords  convenient 
shelter  for  their  spawn,  or  that  it  contributes  in  any 
way  to  their  hinderance.  It  is  conjectured,  that 
there  may  possibly  be  some  small  and  invisible  in- 
sects attached  to  the  alga  marina,  which  may  afford 
nourishment  to  the  herrings.  Certainly,  if  this  fish 
requires  any  other  nourishment,  as  we  may  presume 
it  does,  than  mere  sea- water,  impregnated,  perhaps^  ' 
with  other  substances,  it  must  be  extremely  delicate 
and  fine;  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  discovered  in 
the  stomach  of  the  herring.  This  conjecture,  con- 
cerning the  nakedness  or  the  covering  of  mariiie 
rocks,  repelling  or  inviting  the  approach  of  the 
herrings,  has  been  thrown  out  only  lately.  It  cer- 
tainly merits  attention;  and  farther  observation,  will, 
sooner  or  later,  ascertain  the  truth  on  this  subject. 
It  may,  perhaps,  one  day  become  a  question,  whether 
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the  nation  sbould  sacrifice  the  kelp  to  the  faerringSg 
or  the  herrings  to  the  kelp. 

The  herrings  and  the  haddocks,  pursuing  their 
spawn,  will,  no  doubt,  return  to  the  East  Nook  by 
•^d  by ;  just  as  they  do  to  lochs  occasionally  de- 
serted in  the  islands,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Highlands.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  abun- 
dance of  herrings,  or  other  fish,  on  our  coasts,  has 
at  any  period  excited  a  due  and  correspondent  spirit 
of  industry  in  fishing :  though  it  be  certain  that  the 
Scottish  fisheries,  as  above  observed,  were  in  a  much 
more  prosperous  condition,  in  former,  than  in  pre- 
iient,  or  even  recent  tim^s. 

James  III.  who,  with  many  failings,  was  very  far 
from  being  inattentive  to  arts  and  industry,  endea- 
voured to  rouse  a  spirit  of  fishing,  by  an.  act  of  his 
third  parliament,  which  compelled  ^\  certain  lords, 
3piritual  and  temporal,  and  burrows,  to  make  ships, 
barges,  and  boats,  with  nets,  and  other  pertinents 
Sat  fisliing.  That  the  same  should  be  made  in  each 
borrow,  in  number,  according  to  the  substance  of 
each  burrow,  and  the  least  of  them  to  be  of  twenty 
tons ;  and  that  all  idle  men  be  cdmpelled  by  the 
sheriff's  in  the  county  to  go  on-board  the  saine.'* 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  since,  for  securing 
to  ourselves 


-"  Tha  glittering  finny  race, 


That  crowd  ouriiiths,  and  swarm  upon  our  shores." 

It  is  to  an  attempt  oi]  this  kind,   by  a  committee  of 
fisheries,  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  Thomr 


f  rAvbtls'  in*  steoTLA^*l>.  ^^ 

Son,  tli^  poet,  alludes  tOj  in  the  liprt  no^r  quoted. 
As  king  James  HI.  attempted  tosendhrs  subjects  A 
fishing,  by  forde^  si*  Geotg^  11.  endeavoured  to  al- 
lurfe  them  to  this  sj^ifs  of  industry,  by  favour. 
Bounties  were  allowed,  first  of  thirty  shillings  per* 
ton,  to  e\'ery  buss  of  seventy  tons  and  lipirards,  anrf 
aftefwards  of  fifty  shillings  per  ton,  to  ht  paid  ta 
such  adventurers  as  were  entitled  to  it,  and  should 
claim  it  at  the  place  of  reildezvous.  But  it  soon  ap- 
peared that,  a  great  many  of  the  claithants  fished 
for  tlie  bounties,  more  than  for  the  herrings.  They 
presented  their  vessels  of  sufficient  burthen,  but  im- 
perfectly equipped,  in-  all  respects;  and  they  madcf  . 
not  any  great  efforts  in  the  way  of  fishing,  but  sootx 
retired  into  pcfrt  with  their  bounties.  Thus  the? 
Highlanders,  being  compelled  to  lay  aside  the  kilt; 
or  philibeg,  after  1745,  and  to  hare  each  man  a 
pair  of  breeches,  provided  themselves  with  breeches, 
thou^  they  did  not  always  wear  them,  but  used  the 
old  kilt  at  home,  and  when  they  went  abroad,  carried 
their  breeches,  swung  over  a  stick,  resting  on  their 
shoulders.- 

It  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  seldom  any  thing  in 
the  whole  circle  of  human  industry,  or  economy, 
that  ever  rises  to  great  magnitude,  or  extent,  that 
does  not  derive  its  origin  from  a  smaH,  and  altnosl 
imperceptible  beginning.  The  Roman*  emph-e,  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  recorded  in  history,  if'Mre 
measure  gritetness  by  its  extent,  multiplied  into  its 
4uration,  arose  out  of  a  handful  of  robbers,  perched 
on  a  few  contiguous  heights,  little  better  than  Prim- 
rose Hill,  in  the  vicinity  of  Londdn.  The  kingdom' 
of  Italy,  established  in  all  the  power,  pomp,  audi 
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magnificence  of  Buonaparte,  will'  never  rise  to  the 
grandeur  of  antient  Rome.  The  most  flourishmg 
states  and  towns  are  not  always,  nor  very  often^ 
those  that  have  been  planned  before- hand.  The 
city  of  Washington,  in  Virginia,  though  situated  so 
happily  and  so  nobly,  may  never,  and  certainly  will 
not,  in  the  course  of  many  years,  equal  that  of  Bos^ 
ton,  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
speaking  of  the  United  Provinces  of  tht  Netherlands, 
"  was  brought  forth  with  violent  throes,  and  nursed 
with  hard  fare."  Great  empires,  states,  cities,  towns, 
and  other  societies,  like  the  "  kingdom  of  heaven, 
may  be  compared  to  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  which, 
indeed,  is.  the  least  of  all  seeds;  but  when  it  is 
grown,  it  is  the  greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh 
a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in 
the  branches  thereof." 

About  twenty  years  ago,  a  worthy  and  bookish 
gentleman,  of  a  projecting  turn,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  proposing  new  schemes  of  improvement, 
as  well  as  new  subjects  of  taxation  to  government, 
wrote  a  pamphlet,  or  rather  a  little  book,  to  shew, 
that  the  bpst  way  to  promote  the  fisheries  on  the 
Highland  coasts  would  be,  to  build  towns  there. 
He  had  been  abroad,  and  observed,  that  even  where 
the  soil  was  very  poor,  and  the  country  hilly,  it 
might  be  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  if  it  had  only 
cities  and  towns ;  as  for  example,  the  republic  of 
Genoa.  Therefore  he  advised  us,  immediately,  to 
set  about  the  building  of  villages  and  towns,  on  the 
coasts  of  the  western  Highlands  and  i$ldi\^\  He 
was  for  beginning,  not  with  the  egg,  but  .m  the 
pullet  He  observed  what  great  things  1  j ,.u .  .v. ,;  U. 
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of  Prussia  had  done,  by  laying  out  millions  in  the 
colonization  and  improvement  of  his  countiy ;  and 
advised,  that  we,  in  like  manner,  should  spare  no  ex- 
pense, in  order  to  encourage  the  fisheries  by  building 
towns*  The  government  was  ready  enough,  perhaps, 
to  snap  at  some  of  this  sanguine  projector's  taxes ; 
but  it  is  superfluous  to  say,  that  they  did  not  adopt  his 
plan  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries.  Mag- 
nificent projects  of  the  same  kind  were  also  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Knox  and  Dr.  Anderson.  These 
gentlemen  do  not  seem  to  be  duly  sensible  of  the 
iact  just  stated ;  that  in  commerce,  as  in  empire 
great  efiects,  or  events,  usually  springs  not  from 
magnificent  systems  formed  a  priori,  but  from  ori- 
gins small  and  almost  imperceptible.  Yet,  without 
a  ready  market,  a  market  both  ready  and  near  at 
hand,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  men,  habituated 
to  sloth,  and  that  would  prefer  the  pastoral,  or  even 
the  military  life,  to  one  of  industry,  should  betake 
themselves  to  the  rough  industry  of  fishermen. 
Here  the  advocates  for  towns  are  right 

The  fact  is,  that  different  branches  of  industry 
in  a  country  take  root,  and  spring  up  together. 
They  foster  and  cherish  one  another;  as  large  and 
thick  plantations  of  trees  will  grow,  where  one  or 
two,  or  a  very  few,  will  not.  The  fisheries  on  the 
Highland  shores,  without  any  other  encouragement 
than  that  of  the  removal  of  insurmountable  obstacles, 
whereof  the  want  of  salt  is  the  chief,  will  increase 
with  increasing  manufactures  and  commerce;  never, 
I  fear,  without  them.  j 

When  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  from  Stir- 
ling to  Crail,  were  in  a  flourishing  state,  the  fisheries, 
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on  that  coasl^  were  in  a  flourishing  state  also.  The 
great  subject  of  industry  with  these  towns,  was  the 
fisheries  which  they  prosecuted  with  vigour,  as  far 
as  Iceland,  till  the  time  of  the  union.  Then  the 
seat  of  government  was  translated,  as  the  person  of 
the  king  had  been  a  century  before,  from  Edinburgh 
to  London.  This,  of  itself,  had,  no  doubt,  a  tenden- 
cy to  relax  the  spring  of  industry  and  enterprize  on 
the  shores  of  Fife ;  while  restrictions  on  trade  with 
France,  ind  a  participation  in  the  colonial  trade  of 
Efiglahd,  gradually  transferred  the  capital  enterprize 
and  general  industry,  of  trading  people  from  the 
Forth  to  the  Clyde.  The  progress  of  general  im- 
prbVement,  and  particularly  the  equilibrium  effected, 
in  soriie  measure,  between  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  by 
means  of  the  caAal,  have  somewhat  refreshed  and  re- 
vived the  coast  of  Fife ;  which,  at  the  present  mo- 
nfient,  exhibits  many  auspicious  presages  of  return- 
ing industry  and  enterprize.  In  proportion  as  these 
revive,  the  fishery  will  be  revived  also.  In  like  man- 
ner, on  the  western  coasts  of  Argyleshire  and  Ross- 
shtre,  with  the  adjacent  islands,  the  fisheries  will  grow 
np  with  growing  manufactures  and  manufacturing 
villages,  and  towns  flourishing  in  both  manufactures 
and  cOhimerce.  But  nothing  is  to  be  expected  from 
the  assignment  of  lots  of  land  for  building  a  house 
on  it,  with  a  garden,  and  a  few  acres  of  land,  though 
at  a  very  small  rent,  and  next  to  nothing.  Perhaps 
some  Highlanders  may  be  induced  to  occupy  the 
ttoements ;  but,  after  all,  will  they,  in  the  present 
desolate  and  dreary  state  of  the  country,  pursue  with 
hardy  industry  the  business  of  fishers  ?  We  may  offer 
houses  to  Highlanders  on  the  sea  coast,  and  even,  by 
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an  act  of  parliament,  force  them  to  accept  them ;  but 
I  am  afraid  with  no  better  success  than  that  of  the 
bounties  on  the  busses,  and  penalties  on  the  want 
of  breeches. 

On  the  forfeited  estate  of  Perth,  in  Scotland,  be- 
tween Crief  and  Muthel,  and  near  Cupar,  in  Angus, 
a  great  number  of  houses  were  built  for  the*recep- 
tion  of  old  soldiers,  with  ground  for  a  garden,  and 
some  acres  of  land,  ail  which  was  to  be  gratuitous 
and  free  to  them  and  their  posterity.  A  small  sum 
of  money  was  also  allowed  them  for  purchasing  a 
cow,  seed  corn,  and  some  furniture.  With  this  en- 
couragement, it  was  thought,  industrious  men,  par- 
ticularly such  as  knew  any  craft,  as  weavers,  shoe- 
makers, carpenters,  and  so  on,  might  live  very  com- 
fortably, and  in  the  process  of  time  add  vety  con- 
siderably to  the  population  of  the  country.  Old 
or  disbanded  soldiers,  after  the  peace  of  1763,  were 
not  wanting  to  take  possession  of  the  tenements, 
and  the  money  for  enabling  them  to  begin  their  im- 
provenients^  But  the  money  was  soon  spent,  the 
fields  neglected,  and  both  houses  and  land  for  the 
most  part  deserted.  Even  sober  and  industrious 
men  found  it  more  for  their  interest  to  repair  to 
manufacturing  towns  or  their  vicinity,  such  as 
Glasgow  and  Perth,  than  to  remaia  on  their  new 
possessions  rent-free. 

If  any  thing  effectual  can  be  done  for  accele- 
rating the  natural  progress  of  the  fisheries,  besides 
that  of  general  improvement,  capitals,  and  a  spirit 
of  mercantile  enterprize,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  establish- 
ment of  Danish  and  Dutch  cobnies  of  fishers  on 
different  parts  of  our  coasts.  While  the  other  fishe- 
ries on  the  coast  of  Fife  have  languished,  decay- 
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ed,  and  in  some  instances  died  away  altogether^ 
the  Danish  colony  of  fishers,  at  Buckhaven,  still 
flourishes,  and  many  of  them  are  very  rich;  but 
so  inscrutable  are  the  roots,  the  fibres,  or  embryos, 
of  successful  business,  that  it  cannot  be  affirmed 
with  certainty,  that  if  colonies  could  be  drawn 
from  Norway  or  Holland,  and  settled  comfortably, 
with  all  things  necessary  for  beginning  business  at 
the  most  convenient  fishing  stations,  they  would  be 
as  industrious,  as  steady,  and  as  successful,  as 
the  fishers  of  Buckhaven,  driven,  retained,  and  na- 
turalized in  our  country  by  the  hand  of  Fortune. 

Though  at  Crail  I  found  but  little  of  either  fo- 
reign or  domestic  trade,  I  could  perceive  that  it  was 
not  a  Httle  enlivened  by  the  business  of  smuggling, 
for  which  its  advanced  position  on  the  promontory 
that  terminates  this  part  of  the  peninsula  is  very  fa- 
vourable. The  citizen  farmers  conceal  the  casks  in 
their  barns,  and  sometimes  in  their  ricks,  or  stacks, 
as  they  call  them,  of  corn ;  and  there  is  always  plen- 
ty of  carts  at  hand  to  move  the  goods  to  other 
places  in  the  night  time.  They  say,  that  when  a  few 
casks  of  geneva  or  brandy  are  put  into  the  midst  of 
a  rick  of  corn,  the  smell  drives  away  the  mice.  In 
like  manner  they  drive  away  the  mice  from  barns ; 
but  rats,  they  say,  have  no  dislike  to  spirits,  but  are 
rather  fond  of  them. 

Some  of  the  fishers  here,  I  found,  had  been  lately 
much  alarmed  by  a  wonderful  skate  they  had  caught 
— a  lusus  natui-ae.  This  fish,  having  been  brought  on 
shore,  lay  quiet ;  but  when  they  began  to  cut  it, 
and  prepare  it  for  the  market,  it  leaped  from  the 
table,  bit  and  wounded  many  of  them,  and  the  pieces 
they  had  cut  off  leaped  from  place  to  place  into  the 
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street  Amazement  and  terror  seized  every  be- 
holder, and  they  ran  from  it;  but  one  of  them^ 
who  was  an  elder  of  the  kirk,  venturing  to  return, 
the  rest  in  crowds  followed  him.  At  length  they 
collected  the  pieces,  which,  by  being  put  together, 
seemed  to  collect  new  life;  and,  having  provided  a 
decent  coffin,  they  buried  the  fish,  though  not  in 
the  church-yard,  yet  as  near  the  church-yard-wall 
as  possible.  As  it  was  enormously  large,  they  all 
supposed  that  it  had  fed  upon  some  human  body  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  had,  with  the  flesh,  im- 
bibed some  part  of  the  nature  and  feelings  of  man^ 
There  are  three  of  the  natives  or  inhabitants  of* 
Crail  celebrated  in  history  and  poetry:  these  are, 
archbishop  Sharp,  Clerk  Dishington,  described  in 
the  song  of  Igo  and  Ago^  and  Maggy  Lauder,  a 
famous  courtezan  of  those  times,  and  the  subject  of 
the  merry  Scotch  ballad — 

*^  Wha  wad  nae  be  in  love  wi  bonny  Maggy  Lauder,  &c«^ 

In  strolling  through  the  town,  I  was  shewn^  with* 
out  inquiring,  the  house  where  Maggy  lived  with 
her  mother.  It  is  at  present,  though  of  an  old  and 
decayed  appearance,   inhabited   by  a    shoemaker. 

Before  the  union  of  the  crowns  and  kingdoms,  Fife 
appears  to  have  been  the  heartiest  and  happiest  part 
of  Scotland :  they  had  abundance  of  coals,  fish, 
flesh,  meal,  and  malt,  without  any  tax.  Their  bill 
of  fare  at  their  merry  meetings  is  faithfully  and 
minutely  described  in  the  ballad  of — 

"  Fye,  let  us  all  to  the  bridal, 
For  there  will  be  lilting  there,  &c. 
HS 
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Even  at  home,  and  when  there  was-  na  feast,  they 
never  wanted 

A  gude  salt  herring  to  relish  a  cog  of  gudc  ak« 

The  humours  and  the  fai^  at  a  Fifan  wedding 
of  the  sixteenth  century  are  finely  described  in  the 
poem  of  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green,  which  was 
composed  beyond  all  doubt  by  King  James  V. 
though  Lord  Heiles,  from  some  far-fetched  rea- 
sons, and  contrary  to  the  commonly  received  opi- 
nion, is  inclined  to  ascribe  it  rather  to  James  I. 
The  wedding  to  which  the  poem  refers  was  solem- 
nized at  or  near  the  village  of  Leslie,  at  present  a 
very  populous  and  thriving  one,  on  the  Leven,  with- 
in a  few  miles  of  Falkland^  where  the  king  usually 
resided.  The  king,  according  to  tradition,  went  to 
this  wedding  in  disguise,  under  which  he  was  wont 
to  conceal  himself  in  the  prosecution  of  low  amours, 
to  which  he  was  much  addicted.  There  are  several 
other  Scottish  songs,  either  of  a  merry  or  of  an 
amorous  complexion,  or  both,  ascribed  to  this 
monarch  in  the  earlier  and  happier  part  of  his  life- 
He  died  indeed  of  melancholy,  but  this  is  far  from 
being  a  proof  that  he  wanted  sensibility  and  gaiety 
of  disposition. 

The  circumstance  of  the  Scottish  kings,  from 
the  times  of  Malcolm  III.  to  those  of  James  VL 
residing  so  much  at  Dumfermline  and  at  Falk- 
land, conspired  with  the  natural  advantages  of 
Fife  to  hilarity  and  contentment  As  it  had  every 
thing  within  itself  that  could  be  wanted  for  sub- 
sistence, and,    at  that  time,   for  comfort,   and  is 
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divided  from  the  rest  of  Scotland  by  the  Friths  of 
the  Forth  and  the  Tay,  and  the  Aichill  hills 
stretching  from  south-west  to  north-east  between 
them,  it  obtained  the  common  appellation,  which 
it  still  retains  among  the  comooton  people  of  the 
kingdom  of  Fife. 

About  two  miles  east  from  Crail  is  Fifeness,  the 
cape  in  which  the  promontory  terminates.  There 
is  a  small  village  here,  Avhere  there  are  a  few  boats 
in  which  they  sometimes  go  a  fishing.  But  their 
principal  use  is  to  be  subservient  to  the  smugglers. 
The  village  depends  chiefly  on  the  labour  and 
manufactures  connected  with  farming  and  farm* 
steads.  To  a  mind  delighting  in  the  melancholy 
grandeur  of  interminate  prospects,  Fifeness  must 
appear  a  charming  spot.  From  this  point  the  naked 
eye  carries  your  view  along  the  coasts  of  Angus  and 
Meams  on  the  one  hand,  ^nd  as  far  as  St  Abb's 
Head,  in  Berwickshire;  but,  if  a  lower  was  built  here 
by  the  very  opulent  proprietors  only  as  high  as  that 
of  Scotstarvet,  on  the  high  ground  between  Cupar 
and  Falkland,  the  antient  seat  of  their  family,  with 
the  aid  of  a  glass  they  might  see  as  far  as  the  spur  of 
the  Grampians,  bordering  Aberdeenshire. 

From  Peterhead, the  sea-coast  bends  gradually  in- 
ward into  St.  Andrews'  Bay,  and  from  thence  out- 
ward acrossi  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  the 
promontory  in  Berwickshire.  It  is  this  great  amphi- 
theatre that  formed  the  principal  scene  of  Scottish 
navigation:  the  most  prosperous  period  of  which 
was  perhaps  the  reign  qf  James  IV.  when  the  naval 
power  of  Scotland  very  materially  influenced  the  state 
pf  Europe,  and  that  of  James  V,    The  trading  ships 
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were  protected  by  «  fleet;  and  this  was  occasion*' 
glly  reinforced  by  presents  of  ships  of  war  from 
France ;  between  which  and  Scotland  the  antient 
bonds  of  amity  and  alliance  were  now  drawn  closer 
^ban  ever. 

A  splendid  and  gay  proof  and  instance  of  this 
connection  was  exhibited  at  Fifeness,  In  the  spring 
of  1538,  a  French  princess,  Mary  of  Guise,  dnch- 
ess  dowager  of  Longueville,  married  to  James  V. 
by  projQT,  and  escorted  to  Scotland  by  the  admiral 
of  France  with  a  considerable  squadron,  landed  at 
Fifeness,  from  whence  she  was  conducted  to  the 
^ing,  then  residing  in  the  castle  at  St.  Andrews. 

In  the  courtship  or  negociation  that  led  to  this 
snarriage^  James  had  a  rival  in  the  person  of  Ins  ma- 
ternal uHcle,  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  who  had 
bfen  informed  that  Mary  was  both  of  a  goodly  sta- 
tnrd  and  a  great  beauty,  but  not  before  a  contmct 
of  marriage  bad  been  ratified  between  her  and  thfe 
young  king  of  Scotland.  It  was  a  matter  of  not 
A  little  delibenition  at  the  court  of  France,  whe- 
ther, after  all  that  had  passed,  the  contract  should 
not  be  set  aside,  and  the  duchess  bestowed  on  the 
more  powerful  king  of  England.  And  it  has  been 
said,  tliat  it  was  the  mediations,  and  the  entreaties 
of  the  lady  herself  chiefly,  that  determined  the  gCr 
fierous  and  gallant  Francis  to  abide  by  the  contract 
with  James.  Certain  it  is,  that  Henry  not  only  in- 
{listed  on  having  this  lady  for  his  wife,  but  even 
threw  out  some  menaces  against  Francis,  because 
be  would  not  comply  with  this  unreasonable  re- 
quest. It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  princess  w^as 
f sported  to  the  coast  of  J'ife  by  a  strong  squadron. 
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Tliere  has,  in  all  centuries  and  ages,  been  a  strong 
propensity  to  exhibit  the  passions  and  the  fortunes 
of  the  great  under  the  form  of  pastorals — to  bring 
them  down  to  the  simpilcity,  ease,  and  familiarity 
of  a  country  life.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the 
preference  supposed  to  have  been  given  by  the 
French  princess  to  James  before  his  uncle,  the 
powerful  Henry  VIII.  the  aovereign  of  a  great 
and  opulent  kingdom,  that  the  song  of  "  The 
Boatman"  was  composed : 

Ye  gales  that  gently  wave  the  sea. 

And  please  the  canny  boatman ; 
Bear  me  from  hence,  or  bring  to  me, 

My  brave,  my  bonny  Scotsman. 

In  haly  bands  we  joined  our  hands. 

Yet  may  not  this  discover, 
While  parents  rate  a  large  estate 

Before  a  faithful  lover. 

But  I  lere  chuse  in  highland  glens. 
To  tend  the  kid  and  the  goat  man, 

Jhan  ever  for  sic  little  ends, 

Forsake  my  bonny  Scotsman,  &c.  &c. 

From  Crail  to  St  Andrews  the  prospect  is  ex- 
tensively variegated  and  pretty ;  and  here,  as  well 
as  all  along  the  other  parts  of  the  coast  of  Fife,  I 
was  glad  to  find  the  farms,  in  general,  so  neatly 
inclosed  and  so  well  Cultivated. 

St.  Andrews,  once  the  seat  of  the  metropolitan 
bishop  of  Scotland,  and  even  since  the  abolition  of 
episcopacy,  still  famous  for  its  university,  exhibits 
at  a  distance,  by  its  large  extent,  and  its  remaining 
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steeples,  turrets,  and  spires,  an  appearance  of  mag* 
nificence  and  grandeur.     But,  on  a  near  approach, 
the  general  aspect  of  the  shore,  the  priory,  and  other 
antient  monasteries,  the  cathedral  church,  the  castle, 
the  residence  of  the  archbishops,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  of  the  kings,   the  city  in  every  quarter,  in 
someof  which  the  streets  are  grown  over  with  grass, 
and  solid  turf,  and  one  whole  and  very  long  street 
levelled  with  the  ground  ;  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
even  of  the  colleges,  suggests  nothing  but  the  me- 
lancholy idea  of  former  magnificence  and  grandeur 
now  in  ruins.     There  was  nothing  in  all  this  at  alt 
surprising  to  me,  as  I  had  been  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  for  many  years  a  student,   both  at  the 
Philosophy  and  Divinity  College  of  St.  Andrews,  ex- 
cept the  present  state  of  the  university,  which  has 
now  assumed  an  air  and  tone,  completely  in  unison 
with  the  general  dreary,  desolate,  and  decayed  con- 
dition, of  that  antient,  large,  and  once  flourishing 
city.    On  inquiring  into  the  number  of  students,  and 
the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  different 
chairs,   the   reflection   that  first  occurred   was  the 
niaxked  contrast  between  the  state  of  the  university, 
under  the  inspection  of  thelatechancellory  Thomas, 
carl  of  Kinnoull,  and  under  the  present  chancellor, 
the  lord  viscount  Melville.     During  the  subsistence 
of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  the  archbishop  was  the 
over-lord  of  the  university,  and  held  visitations  of 
the  university  once  in  every  two  or  three  years,  and 
also  of  the  different  colleges.     For  though  all  the 
colleges,  forming  the  university,  were,  and  are  Still, 
in  many  respects,  most  intimately  connected  in  pa- 
tronage and  jurisdiction,  they  enjoyed,  as  they  4q 
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HOW,  powers  or  prerogatives  peculiar  to  each,  Upoa 
the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  the  crown  came  in  place 
of  the  archbishop,  and  they  exercise  the  same  powers 
as  he  did,  as  often  as  may  be  judged  proper.  I  be- 
lieve there  has  not  been  any  visitation  of  the  univer- 
sity here,  since  the  establishment  of  presbytery  in 
Scotland,  Visitors  would  find  it  here  just  as  it  was 
in  ''the  days  ofNoe — ^men,  eating  and  drinking,  and 
marrying,  and  giving  in  marriage." 

The  colleges  here  were  once  of  great  celebrity, 
and  even  about  twenty  years  ago,  or  somewhat  less, 
not  a  little  flourishing.  But  since  the  professorships 
of  the  united  college  have  fallen  under  the  powers 
and  almost  become  hereditary  in  one  family,  they 
are  too  often  bestowed  on  men  destitute  of  parts 
and  accomplishments  suitable  to  their  important 
charge.  There  is,  indeed,  some  probability,  that 
the  professorships  will  by  and  by  become,  what  they 
nearly  are  already,  mere  sinecures.  The  only  ground 
of  consolation  and  hope,  for  those  who  could  wish 
the  university  of  St.  Andrews  to  flourish,  is,  that  a 
man  of  genius,  and  learning  may  yet  be  admitted 
into  that  body  ;  provided  that  he  be  careful  to  make 
a  prudent  marriage.  But  a  kind  of  lethargy  prevents 
the  professors  from  exerting,  as  formerly,  the  talents 
and  virtues  they  possess.  It  is  through  a  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  present  chancellor,  or,  as  some 
have  supposed,  a  collusion  between  him  and  the 
leading  members,  that  things  have  been  permitted 
to  come  to  the  present  pass.  The  university  has  a 
great  sway  in  the  royal  burgh  or  city  of  St  Andrews, 
and  some  influence  too  in  the  county.  A  reverend 
principal  of  one  of  the  colleges,  on  the  occasion  of 
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chusing  a  knight  of  the  shire  for  Fife,  did  not  hesi* 
tate,  in  order  to  please  the   chancellor  of  the  uni« 
versity,   it  was  thought,  to  accept  of  a  fictitious 
qualification,   and  to  make  use  of  his  nominal  or 
fictitious  vote  on  the  occasion  of  a  certain  general 
election. — It  is  w«ll  known  that  the  chancellor,  Mr. 
Henry  Dundas^  now  lord  Melville,  is,  or  rather  per- 
haps was  (for  that  is  the  tense  in  xrhich  we  must 
now  speak  of  this  statesman)  a  great  advocate  for 
war  and  conquest,  and  also  for  stretching  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  crown,  and  bridling  with  great  rigour, 
not  to  say  encroaching  on,  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
£ven  in  the  pulpit,  the  principal  seems  to  have  paid 
court  to  the  great  man.     In  a  sermon,  preached  on 
a  public  occasion^  at  the  synod  of  Fife,  in  the  end  of 
179S»  his  text  was,   '^  Happy  art  thou,   O  Israel! 
Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  people,  saved  by  the  Lord.** 
The  preacher,  adopting  the  words  of  Moses  (as  if  the 
prophet  were  speaking,  not  to  the  Hebrews,  but  to 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen)  maintains  that  we  are 
a  people  saved  by  the  Lord — that  we  are  a  happy 
people  *— *and  that  there  is  none  like  us.    The  prin- 
cipal is  of  opinion,  not  only  that  our  political  consti- 
tution is  at  present  the  best  that  is  knoMrn,  but  that 
it  is  continually  receiving  improvements,   which, 
without  violence  or  danger,  arise  insensibly  from  the 
diffusion  of  enlightened  and  liberal  views,  to  aug* 
ment  or  secure  the  happiness  of  the  community,*— 
Britain  has  risen  to  be  one  powerful  state,  united 
under  the  same  government,  and  availing  itself,  by 

*  Groftttiag  under  endless  taxei^and  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  m 
influence  tkat  threatem  our  poUtical  freedom. 
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th»  union,  of  all  the  advantages  of  its  situation  for 
internal  security,  and  for  conquest.*  Certeh 
there  is  a  great  difference  of  sentiment  between 
George  Hill,  and  another  great  preacher,  who  for- 
merly held  forth  at  St.  Andrews,  namely,  John  Knox. 
Had  John  heard  George,  he  would  have  told  him  t6 
his  face,  on  the  spot,  and  before  the  whole  congrega- 
tion, tlmt  to  stir  up  ideas  of  wordly  ambition  and  war, 
was  not  in  the  just  strain  of  evangelical  preaching: 
not  in  the  meek  and  benign  spirit  of  the  gospeL 
This  dextrous  divine  lately  published  a  very  loyal 
Sermon,  inculcating  subordination,  and  quiet  and 
thankful  submission  to  government  He  printed  an 
jnanense  impression;  and  represented  to  Mr.  Dundai 
the  good  and  great  effects  that  might  reasonably  bb 
expected  from  a  general  dissemination  of  his  sermoli 
over  the  whole  kingdom.  Some  thousands  of  copies 
were  paid  for  by  the  public  money  ;  and  parcels  of 
these  were  sent  to  the  ministers  of  parishes,  and 
sheriffs  of  counties ;  the  expense  of  carriage  bein|^ 
an  additional  charge.  All  the  London  artifices  o£ 
authorship  and  book-making  are  nothing  to  this  ! 

Among  the  professors  who  flourished  before  what 
may  be  called  the  present  dynasty  of  St.  Andrews, 
were,  principal  Tulideph;  Dr.  Simson,  brother  totbe 
celebrated  professor  of  Glasgow,  and  as  neaHy  re- 
lated by  genius  as  by  blood ;  Mr.  David  Gregory, 
professor  of  mathematics ;  Dr.  Robert  Watson,  pro^ 
fessor  of  logic  and  rhetoric ;  Dr.  Wilkie,  professor  of 
Tiatural  philosophy,  autlior  of  the  Epigoniad ;  and 
»ame  other  profpssots,  who  were  both  admirably  well 

♦  Sermons  by  tScofge  Hill,  D.  D.  &c.  p.  39$, 
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.qualified  to  fill  their  stations,  and  distinguished  by  a 
prof(  isional  zeal,  or  what  was  called  by  the  cele- 
brated principal  Robertson,  the  historian,  in  allusion 
to  them,  an  academical  ardour. 

William,  duke  of  Cumberland,  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews,  died  in  1767.     Several 
persons  in  high  political  situations  were  proposed,  by 
difFerentmembers  of  the  university,  for  his  successor : 
but  a  considerable  majority  of  voices  declared  in  fa- 
vour of  "  Thomas,  earl  of  KinnouU,  after  he  had  re- 
tired from  an  important  and  honourable  political  life ; 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  was  an  eminent 
patron  and  pattern  of  religion,  and  private  as  well  as 
public  virtue ;  that  he  inherited  all  that  love  and  re- 
spect for  learning,  which  distinguished  his  father, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  noblemen  of  the  court 
of  George  II.  and  his  maternal  grandfatlier,   the 
illustrious  Robert,  earl  of  Oxford ;  and,  that  he  was 
the  worthy  representative  of  one  of  the  noblest  races 
in  Europe."*  This  excellent  nobleman  instituted  prizes 
for  every  class  of  students  in  the  colleges— paid  them 
an  annual  visit — distributed  the  prizes  with  his  own 
hands — took  great  notice  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars,  and,  where  patronage  was  needed,  used  all 
the  means  in  his  power  for  promoting  their  fortune. 
The  antient  celebrity  of  the  university  of  St.  Andrews 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  revived.     The  number  of 
students  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  an4 
upwards.     Not  a  few  families  of  distinction  came  tp 
reside  in  St.  Andrews,  for  the  laudable  purpqsc  of 
halving  their  sons  educated  at  the  university ;  thus 

•  Histoiy  pf  Europe,  Dodsley'f  Annual  Register,  laoj,  p.  137. 
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uniting  the  advantages  of  a  public  and  a  private  edu- 
cation. 

•  While  the  professors  discharged  their  duty  with 
equal  ability,  skill,  and  alacrity,  there  was  an  excel- 
lent public  library ;  for  the  maintenance  and  increase 
of  which  there  was  ample  provision.  The  books 
that  had  been  placed  in  different  libraries  were 
brought  together,  and  properly  disposed  in  one  spa- 
cious and  elegant  hall,  which  was  built,  or  rebuilt, 
with  improvements,  for  the  purpose.  The  books 
were  not  chained,  as  some  books  are  in  the  English 
universities,  to  benches  or  stalls ;  nor  was  it  necessary 
to  consult  or  peruse  them  on  the  spot.  The  students 
were  permitted  to  carry  them  to  their  own  chambers. 
The  professors  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
reading  of  lectures  once  or  twice  a  week;  they 
taught  every  day ;  and  some  of  them  twice :  and 
the  students  were  called  on  to  give  an  account  of  the 
lectures  or  lessons  they  had  Teceived  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  meeting,  as  in  common  schools.  This  is 
the  custom  in  all  the  Scotch  universities.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  good  one.  The  youth  are  thus  incited 
to  study  by  a  principle  of  emulation,  and  the  shame 
of  appearing  dull  or  stupid.  In  all  the  classes,  the 
mathematical  and  natural  philosophy  classes  ex- 
cepted, the  lectures  commenced  with  prayer. 

At  the  same  time,  the  strictest  discipline  was 
maintained.  To  this,  the  earl  of  KinnouU,  the  chan- 
cellor, Vas  particularly  attentive.  In  an  excellent 
speech,  which  he  made  in  answer  to  an  inaugural 
oration,  by  the  reverend  professor  Brown,  at  that 
time  the  rector,  when  he  was  first  received  as  chan- 
cellor, he  declared^  among  other  particulars,  that  he 
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conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  enforce*  the  strictest 
discipline  and  observance  of  morality  and  religion^ 
For  gross  offences  against  morality,  several  young 
men  of  distinguished  and  opulent  families  were  ex- 
pelled,  or,  as  the  phrase  was,  extruded  from  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  colleges  in  the  university  of  St  Andrews,  the 
oldest  in  Scotland,  were  originally  three;  namely, 
St.  Salvator's,  founded  by  James  Kennedy,  arch- 
bishop of  St  Andrews,  in  the  year  1458 ;  St  Leo« 
Bard's  College,  founded  by  prior  Hepburn,  in  15 IS; 
and  St  Mary's,  founded  by  bishop  John  Hamilton, 
in  the  year  1552.  In  each,  of  these  colleges  lec- 
tures were  given  in  theology,  as  well  as  in  phi- 
losophy and  languages ;  but  in  the  reign  of  James 
VL  I579i  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated 
George  Buchannan,  who  was  at  the  time,  or  cer* 
tainly  had  been,  himself,  one  of  the  professors,  or 
regents,  as  they  were  then  called,  of  St  Leonard's, 
the  university  was  new  modelled,  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege was  appropriated  to  the  study  of  theology.  It 
18,  therefore,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Di- 
vinity College,  and  otherwise  the  New  College.  In 
the  year  1747?  on  a  petition  from  the  principals  or 
provosts  of  St  Salvator's  and  St .  Leonard's,  the 
British  parliament  united  these  two  into  one  society, 
under  the  designation  of  the  United  College,  but 
commonly  called  the  Philosophy  College, 

These  two  colleges,  the  Divinity  College  and  the 
United  College,  are  wholly  independent  of  each 
other  in  their  revenue  and  discipline,  though  there 
be  certain  points,  as  in  certain  acts  of  patronage, 
ihe  election  of  a  rector,  and  of  a  chancellor  of  the 
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university,  the  conferring  of  degrees,  correspondence 
with  foreign  academies,  and  on  occasion,  with  princes 
who  have  sometimes  sent  them  presents,  &c.  ia 
which  the  university  acts  as  one  body.  On  such 
occasions,  they  hold  what  they  call  university 
meetings. 

St  Salvator's  College  is  a  spacious  square,  but 
of  which  one  side  has  fallen  to  ruin,  and  not  been 
rebuilt,  with  a  garden  on  the  north  side;  the  wall 
on  which  side  is  stretched  in  a  parallel  line,  and 
within  about  two  hundred  feet  of  a  precipitous 
rock,  lashed  by  the  waves  of  the  German  Ocean  ; 
the  spray  or  foam  of  which  is  often  wafted  by  the 
north  wind,  and  falls  like  snow  on  this  college 
and  the  whole  town  of  St.  Andrews,  where  it  will 
lie  for  some  time  even  in  summer.  A  colder  and 
bleaker  situation  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  In 
the  college  garden  some  vegetables  are  raised  for 
the  use  of  the  kitchen ;  but  not  a  tree,  and  scarcely 
a  shrub,  will  grow  so  near  and  so  much  under  the 
influence  of  the  sea-breezes  in  that  part  of  this 
island. 

St.  Leonard's  College,  of  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  buildings  is  still  standing,  though  mostly  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  was  pleasantly  situated  in  the  south- 
east quarter  of  the  town,  in  a  sheltered,  warm,  and 
pleasing  aspect,  where  there  are  some  planes,  ashes, 
and  elms,  of  a  very  large  aize;  and  through  the  coU 
lege  garden  there  runs  a  copious  stream  of  water. 
Yet  at  the  union  of  the  cblleges  the  bleakness  of  St. 
Salvator's  was  preferred  to  the  amenity  of  St.  I^o- 
nard's.  St  Salvator's  was  repaired  and  somewhat 
extended :  St.  Leonard's  wus  abandoned,  and  suffer-^ 
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ed  to  go  to  ruin*  This  astonishing  preference  was 
owing  to  no  better  cause  than  trifling  interests 
and  prejudices  of  a  local  nature.  Principal  Tuli« 
deph)  and  some  of  the  professors  of  St.  Salvator's, 
whose  houses  were  near  it,  had  gained  an  ascen- 
dency over  those  of  St  Leonard's,  and  took  the 
lead  in  the  whole  measure  of  the  union  of  the  col- 
leges, of  which  they  were  the  movers.  Principal 
Tulideph,  who,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  had 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  Swedish  army,  was  the 
great  leader  of  the  moderate  party,  as  Dr.  Robert- 
son  became  afterwards  in  the  general  assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  maintained  the  legal 
connection  between  the  church  and  state,  and  the 
subordination  of  the  former  in  matters  of  external 
order  to  the  latter ;  which  the  zealots  controverted 
and  attempted  to  destroy,  maintaining  the  tenets 
that  prevailed  on  that  subject  in  the  times  of  John 
Knox  and  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation.  This,  at 
that  time,  was  an  important  service  to  goveru- 
xnent 

It  happened  also  at  the  time  of  the  union  of  the 
colleges,  that  several  of  the  regents,- or  professors,  of 
St.  Leonards,  were  superannuated,  and  one  or  two 
of  them  in  a  state  of  dotage.*    There  was  nothing 

*  Many  pleasant  stories  are  told  of  one  of  these,  regent  Rymcr^ 
after  he  had  attained  nearly  to  the  age  of  ninety,  in  St.  Andrews, 
amooDg  the  old  people,  at  this  day.  For  example :  When  some  one 
proposed,  at  the  college  table,^  to  mix  some  common  table  beer  and 
some  very  strong  ale  together,  Mr.  Rymer  approved  the  proposal, 
but  began  to  deliberate  whether  they  should  pour  the  table'  beer 
into  the  ale,  or  the  ale  into  the  table  beer.  It  was  readily  observed 
that  it  was  all  one  and  the  same  thing;  but  the  professor  teid, 
**  No;    for  if  the  small  beer  should  be  poured  into  the  ale  it 
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ill  which  St.  Salvator's  possessed  any  superiority 
over  St.  Leonarcrs  but  a  very  fine  chapel  of  beau- 
tiful Saracenic  architecture,  and  a  very  lofty  steeple 
with  a  finely- toned  bell.  About  17^0,  this  chapel 
underwent  a  repair.  The  style  of  architecture  was 
very  properly  preserved,  though  it  was  such  as  to 
occasion  a  very  audible  echo,  insomuch  that  every 
word  was  repeated.  It  was  proposed,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  this,  to  make  some  alterations  in  the 
structure  of  the  chapel ;  but  Dr.  Simson,  who  was 
a  man  of  great  wit,  as  well  as  in  many  things 
quite  a  humourist,  observed,  that  "  a  good  tale  was 
not  the  worse  for  being  twice  told  i""  some  means 
were  applied,  though  with  little  effect,  for  deaden- 
ing the  echo,  but  the  form  or  architecture  of  the 
chapel  was  preserved  entire. 

In  all  the  colleges,  the  gates  were  shut  at  teu 
o'clock  at  night;  so  that  none  of  the  students,  with- 
out special  permission  from  the  principal,  could  go 
out  after  that  hour,  pr  be  admitted  till  six  o'clock 
next  morning.  The  porters  had  it  in  strict  charge 
to  make  a  report  to  the  principals  of  such  students 
as,  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  which  were  read  at  the 

would  make  the  ale  worse  i  but  if  the  ale  should  be  poured  into 
the  table  beer,  it  would  make  the  beer  better.''  We  may  say  of 
this  what  Lord  Bacoa  says  of  poetry,  that  it  was  science  in  a 
dream, 

Mr.  Rymer  one  day  observing  a  long  ladder  standing  against  a 
wall  with  cow  dung  on  the  top  of  it,  exclaimed,  *<  Bless  me !  how 
did  the  cow  get  up  to  the  very  top  of  the  ladder?" 

There  was  a  large  dog  belonging  to  the  porter,  that  sat  like 
other  dogs  basking  in  the  sun.  When  Mr.  Rymer  passed  this  ani-i 
mal,  he  would  say,  **  Non  studes  ignave,  non  studes,"  It  was  the^ 
cu&tomary  for  the  professors  to  speak  to  the  students  in  l^atin. 
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popimencement  of.  every  session,  to  stay  out  all 
pight.  The  greater  part^  or  nearly  the  whole 
of  thp  students,  werp  then  lodged  in  chambers^ 
tjvhich  they  had  gratis  within  the  walls  of  the 
pollege.  For  tKe  preservation  of  discipline  and 
good  order,  other  means  were  used  besides  those 
just  mentioned.  The  masters,  in  their  turns,  weekly 
exercised  the  office  of  what  was  called  Hebdomat 
DER.  His  business  was  to  preside  and  say  grace  at 
jhe  college  table,  and  to  go  rouqd  and  call  at  every 
different  chamber  at  si?^  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
to  see  if  the  students  had  got  up  from  bed,  and 
between  eight  and  nine  at  night  to  see  if  they 
were  at  hoipe  and  properly  employed.  These  morn- 
pg  and  evening  visits,  or  calls,  wpre  called  Perlus- 
^rations,  and  the  Hebdomader,  in  reference  to  this  part 
pf  his  office,  the  Perlusthator.  At  first,  ^nd 
till  t]ie  union  of  the  colleges,  and  some  little  timp 
^fter,  thp  morning  were  performed  as  regularly  as 
the  evening  visits  ;  but,  in  the  progress  of  \\me  and 
|u5^ury,  they  were  made  very  irregularly,  at  longer 
and  shorter  intervals,  and  at  l^st  wholly  given  up; 
\)n^  \hp  pyening  perlustrations,  while  th^  earl  of 
JCinnoull  lived,  were  continued  regularly. 

Originally,  the  hour  of  dining  was  twelve  o'clock, 
^nd  that  of  supper  six ;  these  hours  were  changed, 
for  first  one,  and  then  two,  for  dinner,  and  first  se- 
ven, and  then  eight,  for  supper.  In  the  diffitirent 
polleges  there  were,  as  there  are  still,  not  fewer  thaii 
^fty  scholarships,  or,  as  they  are  <:alled,  bur- 
saries. By  some  of  these,  according  to  the  original 
establishment,  the  scholar  was  entitled  not  only  to 
|iis  board  at  the  college  table,  but  also  to  admission 
|o  (he  lectures  or  instn|ctious  of  all  the  differei^ 
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masters  witJiout  expense,  though  the  njastcrs  at  last 
demanded  fees.  By  others,  they  had,  besides  these 
advantages,  a  sum  of  money,  which  was  understood 
to  defray  other  expenses,  as  books,  clothes,  wash- 
ing, See.  There  were  othei«  of  the  bursaries  that 
consisted  wholly  in  an  annual  sum  of  money,  paid 
tp  the  b<^rer  by  instalments  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  sessions,  and  solely  at  his  own  dis- 
posal. 

Besides  the  bursars^  others  were  admitted  to  the 
college  tables  as  boarders,  at  a  rate  so  low,  that 
it  may  appear  in  England,  and  in  the  present  time, 
incredible.  It  was,  for  seven  months  in  the  year, 
only  from  nine  to  ten  pounds,  so  lately  as  1774. 
It  was  afterwards  raised  to  twelve  pounds. 

On  the  land  side  of  St.  Andrews,  where  there 
was  but  a  small  population,  considerably  under 
three  thousand,  no  trade,  and  where  there  was  not 
any  town  whatever,  nor  even  a  village  of  any  note 
nearer  than  eight  or  ten  miles,  provisions  of  all 
kinds  were  very  cheap.  Tlie  farms  in  its  vicinity 
being  moderate,  the  farmers  were  not  above  send- 
ing the  produce  of  the  land,  as  it  were,  by  retail, 
and  without  a  possibility  of  combination,  to  the 
weekly  markets.  The  sea  produced  a  great  quan- 
tity and  variety  of  fish  at  a  very  low  price — a 
dozen  of  haddocks,  for  example,  for  two- pence 
halfpenny  or  three-pence,  and  other  kinds  of  fish 
in  proportion.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  on  this 
head,  that  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Andrews,  as  in  all 
the  eastern  parts  of  Fife  towards  the  sea-shores, 
there  are  a  great  many  rabbit  warrens.  The  com- 
mon price  of  a  rabbit,  exclusively  of  the  skin,  wa« 

IS 
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three-pence,*  of  a  fowl  five-pence,  or  at  most  six- 
pence, of  a  dozen  of  eggs  two-pence.  For  beverage, 
the  college^  made  their  own  malt,  and  brewed  their 
own  beer,  which  was  none  of  the  weakest.  Add 
to  all  this,  that  there  being  coat  mines  within  two 
miles  of  St.  Andrews,  and  labour  very  cheap,  coals 
were  to  be  had  for  what,  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, would  be  considered  as  next  to  nothing. 

In  the  United  or  Philosophy  College,  there  were 
two  tables :  the  one  for  the  bursars,  or,  as  we 
would  say  in  England,  scholars  on  the  foundation  ; 
the  other  for  the  young  gentlemen  that  were  board- 
ers, and  called,  hke  all  the  students  not  bursars  in 
the  original  institutions  of  the  colleges,  crtranei, 
or  strangers;  and  for  a  few  of  the  bursars  them- 
selves, who,  by  the  establishment,  were  entitled 
to  seats  there.  Among  the  boarders  M^ere  frequently 
young  gentlemen  of  the  first  families,  and  Some- 
times young  noblemen.  The  boarders  had,  not 
unfrequently,  private  tutors,  who  also  were  enter- 
tained at  the  college  table. 

In  St.  Mary's,   or    the  Divinity    College,   there 

*  A  furrier  from  London,  not  very  many  years  ago,  applied 
to  Sir  Robert  Anstruther,  of  Balkaskie,  in  the  East  Nook  of 
Fife,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  plentiful  districts  in  Britain, 
for  a  lease  of  his  warren.  Sir  Robert  expressed  some  disinclination 
to  turn  out  his  old  tenant.  The  furrier  politely  requested  to  know 
whether  he  might  ask  what  it  fetched  to  the  landlord  a  year.  Sir 
Robert  said,  ten  pounds.  The  Londoner  immediately  offered  Mty^ 
His  offer  was  accepted,  on  the  condition  that  a  couple  of  rabbits 
should  be  presented  every  week  for  his  table,  which  had  always  been 
customary,  as  the  skins  were  not  expected.  The  furrier,  who  made 
no  account  of  the  flesh,  said,  "  O,  for  that  matter,  sir,  you  may 
have  a  cartful  of  rabbits  whenever  you  please." 
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was  only  one  table.  There  were  not,  after  the 
fall  of  popery,  any  boarders :  all  who  sat  at  the 
college  table  were  bursars.  The  other  students  in 
divinity  were  lodged  in  the  town;  but  as  many 
as  chose  it  had  apartments  in  the  college  free  of  all 
expense,  besides  some  trifling  dues  to  the  porter. 

Breakfast,  at  the  Divinity  Colleges,  and  for  the 
greater  part  that  of  the  bursars  in  the  Philosophy  Col- 
lege, consisted  in  an  allowance  of  bread  and  beer, 
carried  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  to  their  re- 
spective apartments.  At  the  bursar's  table  in  the 
Philosophy  College,  they  had,  everyday,  boiled  meat, 
and  barley  broth  in  which  the  meat  was  boiled, 
some  vegetables,  and  a  plentiful  allowance  of  table 
beer,  or  rather  ale.  Sometimes  instead  of  meat  they 
had  fish,  and,  once  a  week,  eggs,  salt  butter,  and 
cheese.  For  supper,  they  had  again  an  allowance 
of  bread  and  ale,  but  in  somewhat  larger  quantities 
than  at  breakfast. 

The  boarders,  with  the  bursars  who  had  places  at 
their  table,  had  for  breakfast,  instead  of  bread  and 
beer,  hot  rolls  and  milk.  For  dinner,  besides  boiled 
meat  and  barley  broth,  a  roast  of  beef,  mutton, 
pork,  veal,  fowls,  or  rabbits.  Instead  of  broth,  and 
the  meat  boiled  in  it,  sometimes  fish.  For  sup- 
per they  had  either  broth  with  cold  meat,  or  rice 
and  milk,  with  some  kind  of  roast.  The  dinners 
and  suppers  at  the  Divinity  College  were  nearly 
the  same  with  those  of  the  best  table  at  the  Phi- 
losophy College.  All  the  tables  were  most  plen- 
tifully supphed.  There  was  nothing  like  pinching 
or  parsimony ;  there  was  great  abundance.  In  the 
Philosophy  College,  both  tables  were  kept  in  the 
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same  hall,  that  both  might  be  under  the  eye  of  the 
hepdomader.  In  the  Divinity  College,  the  students, 
in  their  turns,  prayed;  that  is,  did  not  read  auy 
form,  but  uttered  premeditated  prayers  in  the  pres- 
bytcrian  fashion,  evening  and  morning,  in  the  com- 
mon hall  of  the  college.  Before  the  prayer,  a  por- 
tion of  the  scriptures  was  read ; .  after  it,  psalms 
were  sung.  After  dinner  and  supper,  in  both  col- 
leges, a  portion  of  the  New  Testament  in  Latin  was 
read  by  one  of  the  bursars,  who  was  also  precen- 
tor in  the  singing  of  psalms,  with  which  the  re-- 
past  was  concluded.  The  hebdomader,  presiding 
at  the  tables,  entered  always  into  some  useful  and 
seasonable  conversation  with  the  private  tutors,  or 
*ome  of  the  oldest  students,  the  tendency  of  which 
always  was,  to  communicate  instruction,  or  to  in- 
spire and  confirm  pure,  just,  and  noble  moral  sen- 
timents. Among  the  masters  distinguished  for 
happy  talents  in  this  way,  at  the  period  alluded 
to,  was  professor,  afterwards  principal  Watson,  and 
in  a  style  far  superior  to  him,  professor  Wilkie,  au- 
thor of  the  Epigoniad.  Bu  even  Wilkie,  for  a  kind 
of  dignified  pleasantry,  wit,  and  manly  ^ense  and 
bbscrvation  on  national  affairs  and  the  occurrences 
of  the  day,  was  inferior  to  principal  Tulideph ; 
%vho,  though  he  was  exempted  by  his  office  from  the 
labour  of  acting  as  hebdomader,  dined  always  at 
the  college  table,  when  he  held,  which  he  did  ge- 
nerally once  every  month,  what  was  called  a  com- 
mon school.  Common  schools  were  held  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  order  and  discipline.  Dr. 
Simson,  whose  conversation  was  also  so  original 
instructive,  and  pleasant,  was  attached  as  a  profes- 
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sof  to  the  utiivefsity,  but  not  to  any  of  the  coU 

These  meetings  of  the  whol6  college  were  opened 
by  the  principal  with  a  pfayer  in  Latin.  Delinquents 
were  reprimanded,  fined,  and  banished  fot  a  time, 
or  utterly  expelled  from  the  college — EJttfusl  sint 
eper  edeundL  The  principal  harangued  the  ^tudentfif 
on  those  occasions,  on  the  itlipottance  of  literature, 
science,  and  gobd  morals^  He  made  a  poinf  of 
inviting  and  entertaining  at  his  houde,  once  in 
every  session,  ill  the  students  of  distinguished  fa- 
milies: and  Ulso  those  who,  though  plebiahs  by 
birth,  distinguished  themselves  eminently  by  pfo-^ 
fiency  in  theif  studies.  The  professors  invited  M 
their  houses,  oftce  in  each  year  or  session,  everf  stu- 
dent in  theif  classes,  of  all  ranks  and  capacities.  On 
these  occ^siotis,  they  laid  aside  all  magisterial  dig- 
nity, and  conversed  in  a  polite,  familiar,  and  easy 
manner. 

The  prifitipal  and  professors  of  the  Divinity  Col- 
lege entertained  every  student  at  their  houses  once 
every  session :  the  principal  twice;  once  duritigthe 
first  month,  and  once  during  the  last  two  or  thtee 
weeks  of  the  session.  They  also  encouraged  the 
students  to  tall  on  theta  at  theif  houses  M'hen  they 
pleased,  to  staf6  any  difficulty  that  occurred  either 
on  the  hearing  of  their  own  lectures^  or  in  the 
coufse  of  their  private  reading^-a  course  of  which 
they  took  occasion  to  prescribe.  The  annual  at- 
tendance at  the  colleges  was  not  broken  intcy  diffe- 
rent terms  or  sessions:  there  was  cfnt  continuous  ses- 
sion, which  lasted  in  the  Philosophy  Cqllege  for' 
seven  months,  from  the  21st  of  October  to  the  Sl5t 
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of  May ;  and  in  the  Divinity  College,  from  tli€ 
20th  of  November  to  the  eoth  of  April  It  was 
understood  that  not  only  there  would  be  a  saving 
of  that  expense,  which  is  necessarily  incurred  iu 
going  home  and  returning  two,  three,  or  more 
times,  at  different  terms,  but  that  greater  progress 
would  be  made  by  an  uninterrupted  course  of  study 
for  seven  months,  than  by  study  for  an  equal  length 
of  time  at  different  periods.  The  only  days  of  re- 
laxation, besides  Sundays,  were,  the  first  Monday 
of  every  month.  Even  Christmas  was  not  a  day 
of  relaxation.  In  the  kirk  of  Scotland  there  are  not 
any  festivals  besides  Sunday.  Farther  still,  it  was 
considered,  that  in  the  course  of  a  vacation  or  re- 
cess of  five  continuous  months,  instead  of  a  number 
of  shorter  vacations  after  shorter  periods  of  attend- 
ance, the  young  men  of  fortune  of  the  highest 
classes,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age, 
could  not  only  make  a  tour  with  their  tutors  in  Bri- 
tain, but  even  make  trips  to  the  continent,  and  thus 
learn  to  intermix  with  study  an  acquaintance  with 
the  world.  And  it  was,  in  fact,  in  such  travels 
that  the  vacations  were  most  commonly  spent  by 
those  that  could  afford  it. 

By  the  original  constitution,  or  laws  and  customs 
of  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  provision  was  made, 
as  in  the  education  of  youth  among  the  antients, 
for  certain  gymnastic  exercises.  At  the  time  when 
the  university  was  founded,  though  the  date  of  this 
was  subsequent  to  the  invention,  and  the  incepient 
use  of  gunpowder;  the  great  weapon  of  war  among 
the  Lowland  Scots,  as  well  as  the  English,  was  the 
bow  and  arrow;  and  archery  was  made  an  indis- 
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pensable  article  of  education  in  Scotland  from  the 
days    of  James  I.      This  accomplished  and  wise 
prince  made  an  act,  forbidding  the  favourite  di- 
version of  foot-ball,  and  substituting  in  its  place 
that  of  shooting  with  bows  and  arrows.  Every  boy, 
when  he  came  to  the  age  of  thirteen,  was  obliged  at 
stated  times  to   practise  archery  at  certain  bow- 
marks.     It  was  accordingly,  among  the  statutes  of 
both  St  Leonard's  and  St.  Salvator's  College,  that 
an  annual  prize  of  a  silver  arrow  should  be  given  out 
of  the  public  fnnds  to  the  best  marksman,  on  a  com- 
petition in  archery.    In  a  little  dell  formed  by  some 
knolls,  now  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  but 
formerly  almost  contiguous  to  a  street  now  in  ruins, 
butts  were  erected,  and  from  time  to  time  repaired. 
Seats  were  cut  or  carved  in  the  green  sward,  on 
either  side  of  the  dell,  opposite  to  the  space  between, 
the  butts,   and  rose,  in  difierent  rows,   above  one 
another,  like  the  benches  in  a  theatre,  or  the  gallery 
in  the  House  of  Commons.     In  this  natural  amphi- 
theatre, the  university  and  town  of  St.  Andrews, 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  high  and  low,  witnessed  the 
annual  contest  among  the  archers  for  the  prize  of 
the  silver  arrow,  in  the  last  week  of  the  month  of 
March.   The  youth  who  entered  the  lists  were  train- 
ed for  the  contest  by  shooting  as  often  as  they  had 
leisure  and  inclination  beforehand.     When  the  day 
arrived  for  the  trial,    they  appeared  generally  from, 
the  number  of  five  or  six  to  eight  or  ten,  equipped 
in  the  antient  Scottish  dress;  but  their  vests,  which 
were  short,  like  that  of  our  highland  regiments  and 
light  infantry,  of  different  colours,  according  to  the 
livery  of  their  respective  families,  white,  red,  green, 
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yellow,  and  so  oh.  These  knights  Were  attended^ 
each  with  his  armour  beater,  carrying  a  quiver  full 
of  arrows.  It  wrll  easily  be  imagined,  that  it  was  not 
among  the  poorer  class  of  students,  that  candidates 
appeared  for  the  prize  of  the  silver  arrow.  Iti  fact, 
though  a  silver  arrow,  and  that  a  pretty  massy  one, 
was  actually  given  to  the  victor,  for  more  thaii  two 
centuries,  as  the  arrows  so  acquii-ed,  to  this  day,  tes- 
tify ;  yet  it  afterwards  became  custortiary,  among 
other  refinements  in  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind,  for  the  victors,  (not.  We  tnay  presume,  with- 
out the  approbation,  at  least,  of  the  regents,  or  mas-*' 
ters,  who  had  the  managcfment  of  the  college  fimds,) 
instead  of  receiving  a  silver  arrow,  to  afflk  a  silver 
ball  to  what  came  to  be  called  the  arrow,  with  their 
Bame,  coat  of  arms,  and  the  date  of  the  year  wheii 
the  prize  was  obtained.  All  the  other  rival  archet*^ 
Accompanied  the  victor  to  his  lodgings ;  where,  to* 
gether  with  as  many  of  his  friends  as  he  chose  to 
invite,  they  were  entertained  with  a  cold  collation. 
In  a  proccssiori  through  the  prihcipal  iStreets  in 
the  toWn,  or  rather  the  principal  parts  of  these 
streets,  in  their  way  from  the  butts  to  the  aplrttnentft 
6f  the  victor,  passing  the  houses  of  the  principals, 
professors,  and  others,  gentlemeti,  or  ladies,  to  whoiii 
Ihey  were  desirotts  of  shewing  a  mark  of  tespect, 
they  let  fly  a  volley  of  arrows  ;  as  soldiers  of  our 
times,  on  certain  occasions,  stand  to  their  arms,  ot 
give  a  feu  dejoie.  The  day  of  shooting  for  thfe* 
arrow  was,  of  course,  a  great  holiday. 

The  candidates  for  the  honours  of  archery,  assem- 
bled, about  ten  o'clock,  at  the  dwelling  house  of  the 
tectoF  of  the  university,  who,  with  the  other  pro^ 
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fessors,  marclied  befote  therti  to  fhe  butts ;  th* 
fn^tces  of  the  tiniverdity,  and  the  silver  attotir,  attd  M 
many  of  the  appetided  silver  batlls,  as  could  be  con* 
veniently  eaitied  by  otie  man,  going  before  them. 
A  new  ball  Was  booked  to  a  silver  dhain,  attacheii 
to  ttie  arrow  by  the  victor,  hi  the  course  of  what  re^ 
tnaiiied  of  die  session.  What  hasf  become  of  all  theise 
accumulated  ba}k,  is,  I  believe,  liof  very  generally 
or  publicly  known. 

From  this  gymnasium,  a  sandy  down,  callcfd  by  the 
Scotch,  JLinkSy  above  two  miles  in  length,  and  about 
one  in  breadth,  extends  northward,  where  it  h 
bounded  by  the  river  Eden,  and  stretching  on  thie 
east,  along  the  sea  beach.  On  this  plain,  the  stu^ 
dents,  and  other  geAtlertirt,  both  of  Si  Andrew* 
and  the  vicinity,  enjoy  the  amusing  and  saluMoui 
exercise  of  golf.  This  somewhat  resembles  the  Eng-^ 
lish  game  of  cricket,  but  is  not  near  so  violent 
Small  holes  are  dug  at  difibrent  intervals,  frorii  a 
quarter,  to  about  iiHf  a  mite  each.  The  coAtoBt 
with  the  players,  is,  who  shall  drive  the  ball,  with  an 
iostruitient,  they  call  a  club,  into  the  hole,  at  the 
fewest  strokes.  The  ball  is  made  of  the  sole  lea* 
ther,  commonly  u^ed  for  shoes,  stuffed  with  feathers; 
The  club  is  a  shaft  about  four  feet  long,  fi&ed 
obliquely  in  a  small  head  of  hard  wood,  into  which 
some  lead  is  ruri  for  increasing  its  weight.  There 
are  four  or  five  different  kinds  of  dubs,  correspond-^ 
ing  to  the  position  of  the  ball,  or  the  nature  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  lies,  even,  hollow,  declining,  o? 
perhaps  a  rut.  Whefi  it  happens  to  be  in  a  rut,  the 
club  made  use  of  has  an  iron  head.  The  gentlemeil 
golfers  are  dressed  in  the  old  Scottish  dress,  as  w^fi 
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as  the!  archers,  and  are  attended  by  a  servant  to  car^ 
ry  their  clubs.     On  observing  how  the  ball  lies,  the 
iirst  question  is,  what  kind  of  club  is  to  be  used  for 
striking  it     If  it  lies  advantageously  on  a  level  sur- 
face, the  object  b  to  strike  it  fairly,  with  great  force, 
in  the  proper  direction,  and  to  send  it  as  far  as  pos- 
sible,  leaving,  of  course,   the  surface  or  spot  on 
which  it  may  fall,  merely  to  chance.     If  it  lies  in  a 
difficult  position,  as  in  broken  ground,  the  point 
aimed  at,  is,  not  only  to  drive  it  out  of  this,   but  to 
make  it  fall  on  even  ground,  and  not  again  into  some 
other  crevice;  for  it  must  be  observed,    that  the 
down  is  very  frequently  broken,  and  interspersed 
with  such  crevices,  and  in  the  winter  season,  in  some 
places,  with  pools  of  water.     To  strike  the  ball,  with 
the  proper  instrument,  according  to  its  position,  to 
measure  the  force,  applied  according  to  the  distance 
to  which  the  ball  is  to  be  driven,  requires  great  skill 
and  address.     And  here,  on  the  whole,  rather  in 
driving  it  on  a  long  way,  when  it  lies  fair,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  utmost  strength,   the  excellency  of 
the  golf-player  consults.      The   whole  course  for 
golfing,  winding  through  the  plain,  is  nearly  three 
miles;  so  that  the  golfers,  who  traverse  the  whole  for- 
wards and  backwards,    walk  over  a  space  of  six 
miles.     But  many  of  the  golfers  are  content  with  a 
shorter  course,  and  return  on  their  steps,  playing 
Jback  all  the  way,  at  any  of  the  other  holes,  6r 
stages. 

A  passion  for  the  game  of  golf  is  very  prevalent 
over  all  Scotland,  particularly  on  the  east  coast, 
where  frequent  and  large  flats,  on  the  edge  of  the 
sea,  present  proper  fields  for  that  exercise.    This 
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exercise,  "where  there  is  so  much  walking,  and  so 
much  scope  for  the  exertion  of  both  strength  and 
mechanical  skill,  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  that  has 
ever  been  known,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  place ;  or, 
indeed,  that  can  be  well  imagined.  The  Links  of  St. 
Andrews  are  thought  to  be  the  best  field  for  a  trial 
of  skill  in  golfing,  in  Scotland.  There  are  frequent 
golfing  matches  between  the  golfers  of  St  Andrews 
and  those  of  Leith. 

As  the  down  or  links  presents  so  noble  a  field  for 
what  may  be  called  pedestrian  and  manual  exercise, 
on  the  left  Iiand,  so,  on  the  right,  the  beach  or  strand, 
extending  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  to  the 
north,  exhibits  a  fine  course  for  equestrian  exercise^ 
The  sea,  at  full  tide,  comes  to  the  verge,  and  some- 
times, in  spring  tides,  even  makes  irruptions  into  the 
down ;  but,  at  ebb,  it  recedes  for  about  half  a  mile, 
or  more,  leaving  an  expanse  of  consoHdated  land, 
as  smooth  as  glass.  Here  the  equestrians  gallop  along 
on  the  side  next  the  land,  while  the  solitary  student, 
conning  his  lesson,  or  task,  walks  near  the  edge  of 
the  water,  picking  up,  now  and  then,  a  curious  shell 
fish,  or  shell,  and  frequently  recalling  to  mind 
Homer's  description  of  the  woXu^Aor<rSo*o  0v\etT(mi. 

From  this  general  description  of  the  university  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  some  local  circumstances  with  which 
it  is  connected,  it  abundantly  appears,  that  this  semi- 
nary, once  famous,  was  admirably  well  adapted,  in 
all  essential  respects,  for  the  conduct  of  a  learned  and 
liberal  education.  And  such  it  was  certainly  consi- 
dered to  have  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  back,  from 
about  1790.  The  truth  of  what  has  been  above 
related  of  fsimilies  of  distinction  coming  to  reside 
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at  St  Andrews,  for  the  education  of  their  sons,  or 
of  such  families'^nd^ng  their  $pns,  under  the  imme- 
diate care  of  private  tjntors,  to  the  college  and  col- 
lege table,  might  hp  exemplified,  by  a  greajt  number 
of  instsinces.  3ut  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one  of 
cpjch  kiijd- 

In  }7^0j  the  l»te  eapl  of  Buchan  came,  y^lth  hi$ 
family,  to  St.  Andrews,  where  his  resided,  for  thi? 
education  of  his  two  youngest  sons,  the  honour^hlf^ 
lienry,  apd  th^  honourable  Thomas  Ersl^ine,  now 
iQrd  EFsJcine,  till  1765.  The  present  earl  of  Ijuchan^ 
then  lord  Pardross,  was  on  his  travels.  It  will  uo( 
]^0  SQppQ&ed}  that  Francis  Ch^rteris,  now  lord  Elcho^ 
IS  introduced  in  qoQHeiction  with  the  e^^l  of  Quchan, 
and  the  o|:her  two  Jlr^kines,  by  any  other  affinjty. 
Of  assQciatjpn  of  ideas,  than  that  of  high  rapK>  9n4 
far  grejatpr  foftune.  But  jthis,  for  the  present  purpose, 
if  i$u|9iciei)t  From  1769  tp  1767,  Mr.  Charteri^  WA&4 
student  at  the  Ui^ited  Co^ege,  ^i^d  was  boarded  witb 
his  tutor,  Dr.  Forrest,  afterwards  one  of  the  profes^ 
$ors,  at  the  college  ta]>)e.  It  wa#  not,  by  any  means, 
from  jd^  consideratpn  of  free  lodgings,  and  cheap 
|)oard,  that  Mr.  Charteris  was  sent  to  St.  Andrews 
and  the  college  table ;  his  father's  mind,  the  present 
carl  of  Wemyss,  being  almost  as  liberal  as  his  for- 
|une.  Bi^t  where  could  a  young  gentleman,  or  no- 
bleman, pass  his  time  from  his  fifteenth  to  his  twen* 
tieth  year,  tp  greater  advantage  ? 

A  few  y?ar?  before  this  period,  the  Baconian,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  just  and  legitimate  mode  of  phi* 
}osophizingi  or  iavestigatipn,  on  all  subjects,  was  nof^ 
pcrh^ps^  $rst  introd^ced  into  this  university,  buti 
first  seriously  attended  to,    Th«  principle*  qf  tba$ 
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philpwphy  had  never  before  been  so  well  understpod 
ia  that  seminary,  and  so  well  explained  and  incul- 
cated, as  they  were  by  Dr.  WilJcie,  whp  so  worthily 
filled  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy.  At  the  same 
time,  Dr.  AVatson,  afterwards  principal,  in  his  cour^f 
of  logic,  applied  with  great  ability,  as  well  as  did^CT 
ijc  zeal,  the  just  laws  of  investigation,  tp  ffee  ppemr 
tions  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence pf  truth  or  knpwledge. 

As  Pr.  Wilkip  wa3  greatly  admired  by  all  who 
knew  him,  ai^d  were  capable  of  estimatfng  hi§  genius 
^nd  learning,  ^s  a  philosopher,  a  poet,  and  a  man  of 
wit,  I  sh^U  not  make  any  apology  for  giving  a  place 
here  to  some  anecdotes  concerning  a  maq,  sp 
highly  distinguished  by  a  r«^re  union  of  happy  talents; 
but  whose  character,  however,  is,  perhaps,  less  gene- 
rally known  than  that  of  any  other  man  equally  en- 
titled to  fame. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  there  is  son)ething  of  ^ 
whimsical  appiearance  in  a  philosopher's  writing  a 
poem^  at  this  time  of  day,  abput  the  sons  of  the  Gre- 
cian hero^es,  who  fought  in  tlie  first  war  against 
Thebes.  Jn  this  age  of  science  and  philosophical 
precision,  there  is  scarcely  ^ny  kind  of  poetry 
that  is  tolerable,  besides  the  descriptive,  including^ 
however,  the  dramatic.  The  muses  that  inspire  poe- 
Jry,  are  now  the  sciences  —  the  sciences  that  give 
interest  and  elevation  to  ^11  things,  by  combining 
them  with  physical  and  moral  nature. 

Tlje  epic  poem,  languishing  under  the  piercing 
rays  of  science,  has  died  a  natural  death.  The  last 
efforts,  in  this  way,  at  all  respectable,  are  the  Leo- 
{^das  pf  Glgyer ;  and,  Wilkie's  ]^pigoniad.     Still, 
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however,  the  admirahle  genius  of  Wilkie  might  have 
been  better  employed,  and  more  happily  directed  ; 
notwithstanding  all  that  he  says  in  his  preface,  which 
has  been  universally  allowed  to  be  a  piece  of  excel- 
lent criticism.  There  are  few,  I  presume,  who  can 
work  up  their  fancy,  or  be  wrought  upon  by  others, 
to  feel  any  interest  in  the  characters  or  fortunes  of 
the  Epigoni.  But  there  is  no  one  who  does  not  ad- 
mire the  variegated  harmony  of  Wilkie's  versifica- 
tion, the  splendour  of  his  descriptions,  and  the  pow- 
ers and  apparent  facility  with  which  he  enters  into 
the  genius  of  the  times  of  which  he  writes,  and  the 
very  soul  of  Homer.  He  was,  as  may  be  well  ima- 
gined, a  most  excellent  Greek  scholar.  With  the 
writers  of  Greece,  poets,  historians,  and  philosophers, 
he  was  familiarly  acquainted  ;  and  could  describe, 
and  even  imitate,  the  distinguishing  turn  or  manner 
of  each.  His  fables  certainly  possess  both  aptness 
and  a  beautiful  simplicity. 

Dr.  Wilkie  was  once  urged  to  write  a  didactic 
poem,  by  a  friend,  who  thought,  that  the  rare  ad- 
mixture of  poetry  and  philosophy,  found  in  him,  quali- 
fied him  in  a  singular  manner  for  such  an  undertaking. 
This,  however,  he  declined,  saying,  that  he  did  not 
know  of  any  one  who  had  succeeded  in  that  species 
of  composition.  His  friend  mentioned  Lucretius, 
as  an  instance  of  success.  "  Lucretius,  said  Dr. 
Wilkie,  reminds  me  of  a  cobler  I  once  knew,  who 
would  now  and  then  take  up  his  fiddle,  and  play 
himself  a  tune,  but  soon  throw  it  aside,  and  fall  a 
hammering  again  on  his  last." 

A  very  shining  part  of  Dr.  Wilkie's  character  was 
what  has  been  above  noticed,  his  talents  for  conver- 
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sation.  To  this,  all  who  were  acquainted  with  him, 
looked  back,  and  of  these,  they  who  have  still  sur- 
vived him,  still  look  back  with  admiration.  .  Of  this 
they  all  talked,  or  talk  still,  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise.  His  conversation  was  indeed  a  series  of  the 
most  original  thought,  and  of  the  most  ingenious 
reasoning,  clothed  in  the  most  nervous  and  poetica.1 
language.  Every  object  was  painted  to  the  life,  and 
placed  before  one  in  the  most  striking  attitude.  All 
this  was  accompanied  with  much  wit. — I  fancy 
there  has  seldom  been  found  so  much  wit,  poetry, 
and  philosophy,  blended  together  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  any  individual  His  eloquence,  however,  was 
different  from  what  professors  of  rhetoric  and  most 
critics  would  applaud.  No  studied  rotundity  of 
periods :  no  pomp  of  words.  At  the  same  time  that 
it  was  very  poetical,  and  full « of  the  noblest  images, 
it  was  perfectly  simple  and  perspicuous. 

Dr.  Wilkie  was  particularly  happy  in  transferring 
into  his  literary  or  philosophical  conversation,  the 
terms  and  phrases  of  common  life,  and  of  the  arts, 
pafticularly  of  agriculture.  Before  he  was  called  tp 
the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  he  was. minister  of  a 
country  parish :  Rathoe,  in  Mid  Lothian.  The  habit 
of  conversing  with  bis  parishioners  and  neighbours, 
while  he  lived  in  the  country,  had  enabled  him  to 
adapt  his  conversation  to  their  comprehension ;  at 
the  same  time  that  it  had  furnished  him  with  many 
strong  and  figurative,  though,  perhaps,  not  always 
elegant  expressions.  He  lived,  during  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life,  alternately  with  the  literary  men 
about  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  farmers 
in  his  own  neighbourhood.    There  was,  therefore,  a 
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versatility,  as  it  were,  in  his  eloquence,  which  woufcl 
have  enabled  him  to  shine  amidst  a  company  of  pea- 
sants, of  poets,  or  philosophers. 

His  observations  on  human  nature  were  profound ; 
and  he  excelled  in  unfolding  the  motives  of  action, 
and  in  exposing  the  ridicule  or  absurdity  of  vice  or 
folly.     Another  subject  on  which  his  conversation 
was  always  very  entertaining  and  instructive,  was 
criticism.     He  was  furnished  with  the  most  frequent 
subjects  of  his  remarks,  from  his  having  read  both 
the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  as  already  observed, 
repeatedly,  with  the  utmost  attention.     But  the  fa- 
vourite subject  of  his  literary  conversation  was,  the 
philosophy  of  lord  Bacon.     The  great  and  sublime 
ideas  of  that  philosophy  were  wonderfully  congenial 
with  his  mind ;  and  he  had  penetrated  deeply  into 
those  branches  of  metaphysics  which  serve  as  the 
basis  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.     The 
maxims  laid  down  by  lord  Bacon,    in  the  Novum 
Organum,  and  the  scale  or  appreciation  of  experi- 
ments, which  form  the  second  part  of  that  work,  he 
used  to  illustrate  with  great  powers  of  eloquence  and 
ingeniousness.     It  was  here,  more  than  any  where, 
that  he  was  thought  to  rise  above  the  level  of  even 
his  own  conversation.    A  very  favourite  author  with 
Dr.  Wilkie,   was  Cervantes.      Accustomed  to  take 
the  most  extensive  view  of  every  object,  he  saw  in 
Don  Quixote  the  most  perfect  picture  of  enthusiasm 
of  every  denomination.     "  It  was  a  book,  he  said, 
written  with  a  learned  insight  into  enthusiasm  of 
every  kind."— Here,  too,  he  seems  to  have  had  an  eye 
to  his  great  guide  in  philosophy,  who,  among  the 
subjects  of  investigation  which  he  recommends,  for 
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illustrating  the  connexion  between  mind  and  matter, 
(i.  e.  the  laws  which  regulate  this  connexion)  enu- 
merates the  history  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
imagination ;  and  that  also  of  the  several  species  of 
enthusiasm. 

On  the  philosophical  productions  pf  lord  JBacon, 
he  was  wont  to  dwell  with  peculiar  pleasure.  And 
he  would  often  repeat  with  rapture  the  following, 
which  has  been  so  fully  verified :  "  That  when  phy- 
sics shall  be  grounded  on  experiment,  their  effects 
will  as  far  excel  the  pretended  powers  of  magic,  as 
the  actions  of  Cassar  or  Alexander  surpassed  the 
fabulous  achievements  of  Arthur,  of  Britain,  or 
Amadis,  of  Gaul" 

In  the  particular  doctrines  of  natural  philosophy, 
he  was  most  delighted  with  that  of  gfavitation. 
And  he  used  to  say,  ''  That  human  reason  had  sel- 
dom been  so  well  employed  as  when  it  inquired  into 
the  effects,  and  seldom  so  ill  as  when  it  inquired  into 
the  cause  of  gravitation*  No  part  of  pure  mathe- 
matics gave  him  so  much  pleasure  as  the  doctrine  of 
fluxions*  Having  never  applied  very  seriously  to  the 
deeper  parts  of  mathematics,  till  his  appointment  to 
the  natural  philosophy  chair  at  St.  Andrews,  he  never 
acquired  great  facility  in  the  fluxionary  calculus. 
But  there  was  never  any  man  who  understood  the! 
principles  of  that  calculus  more  ttiorougfily.  He  used 
to  say,  that  the  advantage  of  fluxions  consists  in 
giving  at  once  the  result  of  an  infinite  series  ot  ap- 
proximations." He  was  the  first,  and  pirobably  thcf 
only  poet,  that  has  been  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of' 
this  difficult  science. 

As  a  teacher  of  natural  philosophy.  Dr.  Wilkie  hatf 
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rarely  been  excelled.  He  carried  along  with  him 
into  his  school,  the  same  clearness,  simplicity,  and 
force  of  expression,  which  accompanied  him  on  all 
other  occasions.  His  course  was  very  happily  ar- 
ranged, and  contained  many  uncommon  views  of 
nature,  and  many  new  and  excellent  demonstrations. 
He  was,  withal,  very  close  or  strict  in  his  reasoning; 
and,  on  that  account,  by  those  who  came  to  his 
lectures,  without  a  sufficient  preparation  of  geometry, 
and  a  sufficient  command  of  their  attention,  was 
sometimes  supposed  to  be  obscure. 

From  that  absence  of  mind,  from  which  men  who 
think  deeply  are  rarely  exempted,  Dr.  Wilkic  would 
now  and  theii  lose  the  thread  of  his  demonstration 
altogether.     On  such  occasions  he  would  immedi- 
ately stop  short ;  being  wholly  superior  to  the  artifice 
of  amusing  his  students  for  an  instant,  with  words, 
which,    if  they  did  not  understand,  their  modesty 
might  lead  them  to  blame  themselves,  rather  than 
their  master.     He  would  not  hesitate,  after  a  short 
pause,  to  say,  "  I  have  been  bewildered — I  have  been 
speaking  nonsense ;" — and,  having  thus  recollected 
himself,  would  proceed  with  a  new  demonstration. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Wilkie  possessed  that  entire  simplicity 
of  character,   so  rarely  to  be  found,    by  means  of 
which  a  man  puts  himself  altogether  out  of  the 
question,  and  fixes  his  eye  only  on  what  is  true,  or 
what  is  right 

As  instances  of  the  success  with  which  Dr.  Wilkie 
assiduously  laboured,  both  in  his  school  and  private 
conversation,  to  inculcate  and  propagate  the  strict 
and  severe  method  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  I 
may  mention  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Playfair,  professor 
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of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgl^ 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  aud 
author  of  iLLusTRAtiONsoFTHEHuTTONiAN  Sys- 
tem OF  Geology;*  and  Mr.  John  Lesslie,  profe»* 
sor  of  mathematics  there,  author  of  the  celebrated 
^*  Experimental  Inquiry  concerning  the  Nature  and 
Propagation  of  Heat"  In  the  same  schocl,  under 
Mr.  Gregory,  professor  of  mathematics,  and  Dn 
Wilkie,  professor  of  experimental  philosophy,  was 
bred  Mr.  James  Glenie,  of  his  majesty's  coips  of 
engineers,-  inventor  of  the  antecedental  calculus  and 
universal  comparison;  which,  with  other  perform* 
ances  of  his,  manifest  a  faculty  of  generalizifig  ia 
those  sciences  not  inferior  to  what  is  to  be  found  in 
the  works  now  extant  of  any  person  that  has  written 
on  them.  He  was  the  first  that  gave  a  general  de* 
monstration  of  the  truth  of  the  binomial  theorem 
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in  all  .cases  whatsoever,  not  only  when  m  and  n 
are  integers,  but  also  when  m  has  to  n  any  ratio 
whatsoever;  which  is  published  in  the  5lh  volume 
of  Baron  Masere's  Scriptores  Logarithmici.  He  has 
lately  given  another  remarkable  specimen  also  of  this 
turn  of  mind  in  a  general  geometrical  investigation 
of  many  curiou?  and  interesting  properties  of-  the 
circle,  printed  in  the  6th  volume  of  the  Transittion? 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh ;  from  whiphth^ 

♦  Mr.  Playfair,  who  was  much  noticed  by  Dr.  Wjlkie  when  he  aU 
tended  hb  school,  was  honoured  with  his  particular  friendship  as 
loDgashe  liTed* 
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very  beautiful,  extensive,  and  much  celebrated  thecr^ 
rems  of  the  late  truly  elegant  and  inventive  geome^ 
ter,  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart,  respecting  it,  that  were 
published   by  him,  without  demonstrations,   sixty- 
years  ago,  are  derived  in  a  very  simple  and  concise 
manner,  as-  corollaries.     Mr.  Glenie  is  also  the  au- 
thor of  the  "  Short  Essay  on  the  Modes  of  Defence 
best  adapted,  to  the  Situation  and  Circumstances  of 
this  Island ;"  which  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
public  mind,  as  to  prevent  the  execution  of  a  sys- 
tem  of  defence  for    Portsmouth  and    Plymouth 
dock-yards,  which  was  certainly  much  better  cal- 
culated for  the  subjugation  of  this  country,  and  the 
subversion    of   its    constitution,   than    any    other 
scheme  that  had  ever  been  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  parUament     In  the  debate  and  divi* 
sion  of  the  house  of  commons  on  that  subject^ 
in  which  the  principle*   of  the   Short  Essay  were 
vigorously    maintained,    and    the  pamphlet   itself 
quoted,   the  duke  of  Richmond's  projected  works 
for  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  were  rejected  by 
the  casting  voice  of  the  speaker,  Mr.  Cornwall ;  the 
most  important  vote,   perhaps,  that  was  ever  given 
in  the  British  parliament  j  as  Mr.   Glenie's  was,  I 
suppose,  one  of  the  most  important  political  services 
that  was  ever  directly  performed  by  any  mathemati- 
cian.    For  this  service,  lieutenant  Glenie  was  forced 
to  leave  the  engineer  corps,  in  order  to  avoid  being 
r\iined  by  the  expense  of  continually  moving  from 
one  station  to  another.  In  1785,  he  was  ordered,  by 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  master-general  of  the  ord- 
nance, to  New  Brunswick,     He  had  not  Jbeen  there 
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above  three  months,  when  the  master-generaV  con* 
trary  to  his  own  printed  regulations,  and  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace,  ordered  him  to  Grena- 
da. His  friends  wrote  to  him,  saying,  that  they 
understood  it  to  be  his  grace's  intention  to  keep 
him  constantly  moving  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther, till  he  should  force  him  to  leave  the  corps,  and 
therefore  advised  him  to  resign.  He  accordingly 
did  resign,  and  quitted  a  profession  of  which  he  was 
passionately  fond,  and  in  which  he  had  signalized 
both  his  courage  and  skill,  in  Canada,  as  appears 
from  the  dispatches  of  lord  Dorchester,  in  1778. 
Though  the  projected  works  for  Portsmouth  and 
Plymouth  were  set  aside,  the  duke  was  permitted  to 
carry  on  part  of  the  extensive  plan,  which  he  had  in 
contemplation  when  he  drew  up  his  report  of  1783. 
This  occasioned  another  publication  by  Mr.  Glenie, 
entitled,  "  Observations  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
extensive  Plans  of  Fortifications,  and  the  new  Works 
he  has  been  carrying  on  since  those  which  were  set 
.  aside  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1786.'* 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  a  man  who  pos- 
sessed such  literary  accomplishments,  and  at  the 
same  time  such  talents  for  conversation,  as  Dr. 
Wilkie,  would  form  a  very  distinguished  member  of 
a  literary  society  or  club.  So  he  did.  When  he  was 
a  young  man,  a  student  at  Edinburgh,  and  after- 
wards a  preacher  in  the  vicinity,  the  Scottish  metror 
polis  had  began  to  be  distinguished  by  ardour  and 
enterprize  in  every  walk  of  literature  and  science. 
And  a  literary  society  was  formed,  which  not  only 
discussed  questions  among  themselves,   but  maiur 
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tained  a  correspondence  with  several  eminent  literati  i 

and  philosophers  in  different  places.     In  that  so-  , 

ciety  there    was   not    one    whose    arguments    or  I 

course  of  reasoning,  in  the  dispute  or  debate, 
made  generally  so  deep  an  impression,  and  carried 
so  much  conviction  to  the  minds  of  all  present, 
as  Wilkie's.  In  these  were  exhibited  a  striking  proof 
and  example  of  the  connection  between  eloquence 
and  a  candid  and  sincere  disposition.  The  unriT 
vailed  success  of  Wilkie  in  debate  arose  not  more 
from  his  fine  genius  and  extensive  learning,  than 
the  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  his  moral  character. 
It  was  to  this  chiefly  that  he  himself  attributed 
his  success  in  literary  disputation.  When  he  wa^ 
complimented  on  this,  he  would  say,  *^  When  men 
of  equal  powers  take  opposite  sides  of  a  question, 
the  balance  is  naturally  cast  in  favour  of  Him  who 
takes  the  right  one.  I  find  that  men  of  bright  parts 
are  very  apt  to  take  the  weak  or  wrong  side  of  a 
question,  that  they  may  display  their  reasoning 
powers.  I  always  deliver  my  sincere  sentiments, 
%vhich  I  can  unfold  and  maintain  more  easily  than  I 
should  any  others." 

.  Among  themembers  of  that  club,  and  the  particular 
friends  of  Wilkie,  were  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot, 
fatherofthe.presentlord  Minto,  lord  Elibank,  prin- 
cipal Robertson,  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  Xfr.  J.  Hume, 
professor  Ferguson,  Mr.  Alexander  Wedderbum, 
afterwards  lord  Loughborough,  and  others,  who  at- 
tained to  great  distinction  in  both  the  law  and  litera- 
ture. Though  many  of  these  had  been  more  fortu- 
nate than  he,  in  the  pursuit  of  literary  fame,   he 
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never  spoke  of  any  of  them  with  the  smallest  degree 
of  chagrin  or  envy.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  fond 
I  of  telling  anecdotes  of  them  in  a  good  natured  and 
friendly  way,  and  describing  the  peculiarities  of  their 
genius,  turns,  and  habits.  Indeed  the  most  perfect 
candour,  and  the  most  sincere  love  of  truth  and 
justice,  formed  the  basis  of  his  character. 

It  was  a  very  considerable  time  after  Mr.  Wilkie 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  before  he  obtained 
a  living,  or  kirk.  During  this  interval,  amounting 
to  about  ten  years,  he  managed  the  farm,  which,  with 
the  charge  of  the  family,  was  left  on  his  hands  by  his 
father.  On  the  Sundays,  he  occasionally  preached^ 
as  is  the  custom  for  probationers,  or  preachers,  for  the 
ministers  settled  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  6ne  of 
these  occasions,  the  late  earl  of  Lauderdale  had  the 
sense  to  discover  Mr.  Wilkie's  uncommon  parts  and 
attainments,  and  the  merit  soon  after  of  rewarding 
them  as  far  as  he  could,  by  settling  him  as  minister  at 
Rathoe. 

Dr.  Wilkie  was  an  excellent  fiirmcr,  but  paid  very 
little  attention  to  theories  of  agriculture.  He  read 
few  books  on  that  subject.  One  maxim  of  his  de-' 
serves  to  be  recorded,  "  I  never  draw  any  conclu- 
sion, said  he,  in  matters  of  husbandry,  but  from 
direct  experiment,  and  I  never  reason  from  analogy.*' 
The  example  he  set  of  an  excellent  method  of  hus- 
bandry was  of  great  use  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
where  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life.  The  people 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Andrews  were  astonished 
to  find  a  professor  who  could  talk  to  them  in  their 
own  language,  and  teach  them  how  to  raise  excel- 
lent crops  of  turnips  and  potatoes* 
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He  was  a  great  sloven  in  his  dres«,  and  regardless 
of  all  gentility  and  elegance  of  every  kind.     He  was 
frequently  to  be  seen  hastening  through  the  streets  of 
St.  Andrews,  with  a  shabby  great  coat,  his  wig,  as 
usual,  awry,  and  his  hoes  on  his  shoulder,   to  work 
in  his  fields.     He  was   parsimonious,  and  fond  of 
money.     Yet  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  very 
considerable  sums  to  housekeepers  in  St.  Andrews, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  struggling  hard  under  poverty, 
not  oiily  to  escape  being  burthensome,  but  to  main- 
tain a  decent  appearance  in  society.  This»  as  was  con- 
jectured before,   but. not  fully  known  till  after  his 
death,  he  did  in  the  most  secret  manner,  exacting 
as  a  condition,  profound  secrecy  from  the  parties  re- 
lieved by  his  bounty. 

The  following  anecdote,  however  trivial  in  ap- 
pearance, is  well  calculated  to  give  an  idea  of  Dr. 
Wilkie's  genius,  habits,  and  manner  in  society.  In 
musing  on  any  subject,  when  any  ludicrous  idea  oc- 
curred to  him,  which  often  happened,  he  would, 
without  saying  a  word,  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter, 
and  then  give  an  account  of  the  subject  that  had 
moved  it  Among  the  professors  of  St.  Andrews,  co- 
temporary  with  Dr.  Wilkie,  was  Mr.  Morton,  pro- 
fessor of  Humanity,  and  afterwards  of  Greek,  who 
was  in  many,  nay,  most  respects,  the  very  opposite 
of  Dr.  Wilkie.  He  was  not  a  man  of  genius,  nor 
yet  of  very  great  learning :  though  well  enough 
qualified  to  teach  languages,  and  give  lectures  in 
philology,  and  remarkably  careful  and  diligent  in 
the  discharge  of  his  professional  duty.  Having  acted 
as  private  tutor  and  travelling  governor  to  severaj 
young  gentlemen  find  noblemeni  he  was  pompletel^ 
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fasliioned  to  the  world ;  and  to  dress,  and  all  the  ex* 
terior  decencies  of  life,  most  punctiliously  attentive. 
Having  no  children,  aiid  being  of  a  liberal  turn  of 
mind,  he  was  withal  wholly  indifferent  about  money, 
beyond  what  was  necessary.  One  day,  Dr.  Wilkic^ 
when  it  was  his  turn  to  be  hebdomader,  and  preside 
at  the  college  table,  after  a  silence  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, without  a  word,  by  way  of  preamble,  gave 
way  to  a  hearty  and  almost  immoderate  fit  of 
laughter.  "  I  have  been  thinking,''  said  he,  "  that 
Mr.  Moreton  would  not  have  one  hair  of  his  wig 
out  of  its  place  for  a  guin£a.  This  single  stroke 
was  highly  descriptive  of  both  him  who  made  the 
observation,  and  him  who  was  the  subject  of  it 

Dr.  Wilkie  was  not  insensible  of  the  defects  of  his 
own  character.  "  The  difficulties,"  he  said,  "  ia 
which  I,  with  my  sisters  on  my  hand,  was  early  in- 
volved, strongly  impressed  on  my  mind,  the  value  of 
independence,  and,  I  fear,  that  I  am  still  too  much 
attached  to  the  means  of  securing  it"  The  candour 
of  this  acknowledgement  is,  perhaps,  the  best  apo- 
logy that  can  be  made  for  the  failing  that  gave  rise 
to  it. 

He  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  no  bad 
performer  on  the  violin.  He  was,  in  a  word,  not 
only  both  a  natural  and  moral  philosopher,  of  the 
first  classes,  but  a  poet  of  great  powers,  and  a  lover 
of  all  the  arts.  Yet  he  was  never  known  to  betray 
the  smallest  symptom  of  being  in  love  :  though  he 
liked  to  converse  with  seiisible  and  accomplished 
women ;  and  was  not  backward,  or  niggardly  in  his 
praises  of  female  beauty,  or  other  attractions.  He 
>fa8  very  happy  when  any  of  the  ladies  who  visited 
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his  sisterSy  who  lived  in  his  house  till  his  death,  ex- 
pressed any  satisfaction  with  his  performances  on  the 
violin :  he  very  readily  gave  a  tune  on  the  fiddle,  in 
exchange  for  a  song.  The  situation  and  character 
of  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  at  the  period  to 
which  these  anecdotes  refer,  excite  deep  regret,  when 
we  consider  the  state  into  which  it  is  now  fallen. 
For  a  long  series  of  years,  perhaps  from  the  very 
institution  of  the  university,  there  was,  probably,  a 
gradual  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  a  departure  from 
antient  usages,  as  well  as  doctrines.  This  rel^uca- 
tion  and  departure,  is,  indeed,  incident  to  all  human 
institutions.  Many  circumstances  in  the  constitun 
tion  of  the  university  were  necessarily  changed  with 
the  changes  of  religion,,  at  the  reformation,  and  at 
the  revolution.  There  was  not  any  good  reason, 
however,  that  I  know  of,  for  abolishing  the  custom 
of  shooting  annually  for  the  silver  arrow,  which 
tended  to  nourish  a  manly  spirit,  nor  yet  for  a  re- 
mission of  professional  duty,  or  the  gradual  en- 
croachments that  have  been  made  on  the  rights  of 
the  bursars. 

By  the  original  constitutions  of  the  colleges,  the 
scholars  on  the  foundation,  or  the  bursars,  received 
the  benefit  of  the  college  lectures,  without  paying  any 
fees.  The  professors  were  paid  by  lodging,  board  at 
the  public  tables,  and  a  salary.  The  other  bursars, 
maintained  by  land  bequeathed  for  that  purpose 
by  the  crown,  or  individual  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
were  understood,  in  all  respects,  to  be  on  the  same 
footing  with  tlie  bursars  depending  on  the  original 
college  estates,  and  inducted  by  the  provosts  and  re- 
gents, on  a  public  trial  of  merit,  or  on  competition* 
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There  were  not  any  fees  paid,  origtoally,  by  bursars, 
at  either  St.  Leonard's,  or  Salvator^s  college,  any 
more  than  at  St.  Mary's,  or  the  Divinity  College  at 
this  day —  here,  indeed,  no  fees  are  taken  from  any 
one.     It  has  been  judged  indecent,  and  perhaps  a 
kind  of  simony,    to   take   fees  for  instruction  in 
theology.     The  principals  and  masters  of  the  colle- 
ges were  the  administrators  of  the  funds  mortified, 
(in  the  language  of  the  Scotch  law,)  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  instruction  of  those  accessary  bursars, 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  administrators 
of  the  funds,  mortified  for  the  maintenance  and  in- 
struction of  the  bursars,  originally  on  the  foundation. 
No  fees  were  taken,  at  first  from  what,   for  the  sake 
of  distinfetion,  I  have  called  accessary,   any  more 
Aan  from  the  first  established  bursars.     The  farms, 
of  which  the  colleges  were  the  managers,  and  ad- . 
ministrators  were  supposed  to  be,  in  all  instances, 
a  reasonable  and  full  equivalent  for  lodging,  board, 
and  instruction,  and,  in  some  instances,  somewhat 
more.     But  in  process  of  time,  fees  were  denianded 
first  from  the  holders  of  bursaries,  not  originally  on 
the  foundation,  and  by  and  by  even  from  those  that 
were.     In. the  time  of  popery,   the  principals  and 
masters  lived  wholly  within  the  walls  of  the  college, 
being  monks:  so,  also,  did  the  regents,   or  masters, 
in  the  time  of  episcopacy,  and  for  some  little  time 
after.      In  those  periods,    a  professorship  was   not 
thought  so  good  a  benefice  as  a  church  living  ;  and 
the   regents    commonly  looked   forward   to    soixie 
preferment  in   the  church,  just  as  our  fellows  of 
colleges  do  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.     The  univer- 
sity, or  colleges,  were  patrons  of  a  very  igreat  nuni- 
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ber  of  church-livings ;  some  of  which,  ai  least,  it 
appears,  were  preferred  to  professorships.  The  case 
is  now  quite  altered ;  it  is  reversed.  Clergymen  are 
very  desirous  of  becoming  professors  at  St.  Andrews; 
and  it  is  no  wonder.  The  emoluments  that  ac- 
crued to  professors  have  become  greater;  their  labour 
less. 

When  the  monkish  professors  were  secularized  by 
the  establishment  of  the  kirk,  they  crept  gradually 
out  of  their  apartments  in  the  colleges,  lived  in  houses 
of  their  own,  in  the  town,  and  became  fathers,  or 
masters  of  families.  As  the  university  estate  was 
productive,  greatly  beyond  its  immediate  exigen- 
cies, though  not  beyond  the  progressive  improve- 
ments, that  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  intended 
and  implied  in  the  same  spirit  by  which  it  was  es- 
tablished ;  the  masters  easily  obtained  grants  from 
the  crown,  of  liberal  allowances  in  money,  in  lieu  of 
their  former  lodgings  and  board  in  the  colleges. 
They  afterwards  obtained  an  allowance,  also,  for 
gowns,  or,  what  I  think  was  called  in  their  petition, 
to  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  professional  para- 
phernalia :  in  short,  they  found  it  an  easy  matter 
to  obtain,  out  of  the  surplus  fund,  any  grant  for 
which  there  was  any  shadow  of  reason. 

At  the  union  of  the  two  colleges  of  St.  Salvator 
and  St.  LiConard,  the  salaries  of  the  professors  were 
fixed  at  a  determinate  sum  of  money,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  each,  and  two  hundred 
pounds  to  the  principal :  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year,  with  the  fees  of  the  classes,  was  reckoned  a 
liberal  provision  for  any  public  teacher,  at  that 
time;  and  so  it  was.     It  was  neither  so  great^  to 
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supersede  their  efforts  to  draw,  by  their  reputation^ 
students  to  the  uni  versity,  nor  so  small  as  to  leave  them 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  contingencies.  The  over- 
plus income  arising  from  the  college  estates  was  to 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  but  understood 
to  bq  laid  out  in  repairs  and  improvements. 

i\bout  nine  years  after  the  union  of  the  colleges, 
that  great  pile  of  buildings  on  the  north  side  of 
the  United  College  was  begun,  and  in  two  or  three 
years  more  it  was  finished.  The  rough  appear- 
ance and  the  projecting  stones  at  the  east  end 
of  this  were  calculated  for  a  junction  with 
another  great  pile,  to  bound  the  square  on  the 
east  side,  and  some  old  and  ruinous  buildings 
were  cleared  away  for  that  purpose,  intended  to 
be  carried  into  execution  as  soon  as  the  surplus 
^fiiads  of  the  United  College  should  be  adequate 
to  the  expense.  About  the  same  time,  that  is,  1760, 
the  college  chapel  was  repaired,  and  in  a  few  years 
there  after  the  public  library.  The  expense  of  these 
erections  and  alterations,  which  must  have  been 
very  great,  was  altogether  independent  of  the  an- 
nual expenditure  of  the  United  College,  and  de-^ 
frayed  out  of  the  growing  or  overplus  fund;  and 
as  no  odier  than  very  trifling  expenses  appear  to 
have  been  incurred  since  the  year  1760,  this  sur- 
plus fund,  through  the  intelligent  and  faithful  ma- 
nagement of  the  professors,  must  have  arisen  to  a 
great  amount 

I  was  informed  by  many  inhabitants  of  St.  An-» 
drews,  where  I  remained  for  several  days,  revisiting 
old  scenes  and  old  acquaintance,  that  the  yearly 
rents  of  certain  farms  belonging  to  the  United  Col- 
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lege  and  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Andrews,  the  Over 
and  Nether  Kenlies,  Balraymont,  Scooney  Hill»  and 
Trolside,  in  the  year  176O,  did  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pounds;  but  that  the  surplus  rents 
of  these  farms,  together  with  some  acres  which  have 
been  added  to  the  farm  of  Scooney  Hill,  after*  de- 
ducting these  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  now 
exceed  nine  hundred  pounds  sterling  per  annum. 
This  additional  rent  of  nine  hundred  pounds  per 
annum  could  not  have  made  any  part  of  the  an- 
nual expenditure  of  the  United  College  in  I76O : 
for  at  that  time  it  did  not  exist.  It  has 
been  made  up  of  the  gradual  increase  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  leases,  and  the  grants  of 
new  ones ;  and  this  nine  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
with  the  accumulations  of  the  interest  thereon 
from  1760  up  to  the  present  time,  must  altogether 
amount  to  a  very  great  sum,  independent  of  the 
ordinary  expenditure  of  the  United  College,  and 
equal  to  the  endowment  of  several  new  professor- 
ships. But,  if  so  large  a  sum  has  accrued  from  the 
growing  value  of  these  three  or  four  farms,  how 
much  probably  has  accrued  from  the  progressive 
rents  of  the  whole  university  estates ! 

The  colleges  are  entitled  to  draw  the  stipends  of 
all  the  churches  of  which  they  are  the  patrons 
during  the  vacancies.  These  casualties,  which  are 
altogether  independent  of  the  annual  and  ordinary 
expenditure  of  the  colleges,  being  faithfully  collect- 
ed and  accumulated  with  the  growing  interest, 
must,  since  176O,  have  arisen  to  a  very  considerable 
amount. 

I  am  assured,  also,  that  the  bursaries,  (of  the 
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ftirids  for  which,  it  must  be  observed,  the  col- 
leges are  the  agents  and  administrators)  have  not 
always  been  filled  up,  and  that,  of  consequence, 
tbese  vacant  bursaries  too,  as  well  as  the  vacancies 
of  churches,  help  to  swell  the  surplus  funds  of  the 
university  of  St  Andrews, 

The  Ramsay  bursaries,  paid  out  of  a  farm  near 
Kenoway,  have  been  raised  from  three  to  five,  and 
augmented  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  each. 
On  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  the  rent  was  raised 
from  forty-five  pounds  a  year  to  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  pounds.  The  patron,  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay^ 
perhaps  a  little  apprehensive  lest  the  gift  of  his 
ancestors  should  be  inverted  or .  misapplied,  took 
eare  that  it  should  be  applied  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  originally  intended.  He  therefore 
proposed  that  the  augmented  rent  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  pounds  should  be  divide^  into 
five  bursaries  of  twenty  pounds  each^  leaving  the 
remaining  sixteen  pounds  to  be  applied  to  the* 
repairs  of  the  houses  and  the  improvement  of  the 
farm;  to  which  tlie  professors  readily  consented. 
This  disinterested  and  ready  consent  of  the  pro- 
fessors tends  to  falsify  the  report  that  an  influ- 
ence in  disposing  of  bursaries  in  the  gift  of  the 
Colleges  has  sometimes  beeti  sold  for  some  pro- 
portional part,  or  participation  in  them.  It  is,  I 
believe,  pretty  certain,  that  an  ofifer  of  this  kind 
was  on  one  occasion  made  by  a  certain  itiember  of 
the  university,  but  it  was  reje<;ted,  nor  ha^  any  si« 
milar  offer  been  repeated. 

Out  of  all  the   numerous   foundations   of   this 
^ind  at  St.  Andrews,  we  do  not  hear  of  any  in*- 
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erqase  or  augmentation  siVniiar  to  that  which  ha^t 
taken  place  in  the  Ramsay  bursaries.  If  all  the 
other  barsaries  are  capable  of  a  like  augmenta* 
tion,  the  wealth  that  may  be  put  in  requisition 
for  the  benefit  of  the  university  must  be  immense. 

It  is  accumulated  not  only  by  the  progressive 
Take  of  the  college  farms,  but  the  bursary  farms, 
of  which  also  they  are  administrators*  The  patron- 
age of  the  United  College  is  very  considerable :  they 
are  the  patrons  of  sixteen  table  bursaries,  and  of 
several  churches,  as  well  as  professorships  and  of- 
fices within  the  college.  This  has  divided  the 
ptofessors  into  two  parties,  though  at  present  of 
unequal  strength  or  numbers.  Their  intriguing  po» 
licy  and  scrambling  for  superiority  is  much  spoken 

On  the  occasion  of  a  vacancy  in  the  professor- 
ship of  Greek,  Mr.  Henry  Hill,  a  student  in  divi- 
nity, aud  a  very  young  man,  brother  to  Dr.  George 
Hill  above-mentioned,  and  brother-in-law  to  Mr. 
Cook,  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  who  had 
married  their  sister,  was  immediately  proposed  far 
that  office.  Many  expected  that  it  would  have 
been  offered  to  the  professor  of  Humanity,  the 
truly  learned  and  ingenious  and  worthy  Dn  Hun- 
ter, the  friend,  and  in  a  manner,  the  eleve  of 
lord  Monboddo}  than  whom  a  person  better  qua- 
lified to  fill  the  vacant  chair  was  not  to  be  found 
perhaps  in  Europe.  The  emoluments  of  the  Huma- 
nity were  not  near  so*  great  as  those  of  the  Greek 
chair;  and  Dr.  Hunter  had  a  numerous  family  of 
the  best  brought  up  and  amiable  daughters.  Dr. 
Hunter  insisted  that  the  new  professor  should  be 
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constitution  of  the  college;'  declaring^  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  would  not  cfffer  himself  as  a  candidate. 
It  vas    proposed  by  the  party   in    opposition 
to  the  Hills,  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Brown,  son 
to  the  worthy  professor  of  church  history  at  St  An- 
drews, where  he  was  educated,  minister  of  the  Eng- 
lish church  at  Utrecht,  and  win>  had  attained   to 
not  a  little  celebrity  in  Holland  and    Germany^ 
should  be  invited  to  the  vacant  chair.    This  was  a 
thing  so  natural  and  plausible,  that  it  was  not  ob- 
jected to  even  by  what  was  called  the  family  com- 
pact.    A  deputation  waited,  with  the  offer,  on  pro- 
fessor Brown,   who  could  not  answer  for  his  son's 
acceptance  until  he  should  hear  from  him.  This  de- 
lay was  not  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  Henry  Hill  was  cho- 
sen.   Dr.  Hunter  appealed  to  the  court  of  session  at 
Edinburgh,  and  urged  the  law  of  choice  by  compe- 
tition, as  is  the  case  in  the  Marischal  College  of 
Aberdeen;  but  this  law  of  the  United  College  at  St. 
Andrews,  the  court  declared  to  be  obsolete,  and  con- 
firmed the  appointment  of  Mr.  Henry  HilL   By  this 
time,  the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Henry  Bundas, 
whose  influence  was  so  great  in  Edinburgh  and  in 
every  part  of  Scotland,  enjoyed  among  his  other 
offices  the  dignity  of  being  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity of  St  Andrews. 

As  I  have  made  an  extract  from  the  Annual  Re- 
gister relating  to  the  old  chanceltor,  so  I  s4iall  here 
make  another  relating  to  the  new  one.  **  Mr.  Dun- 
das  was  not  only  fair^  liberal,  and  generous,  in  the 
intercourses  of  private  life,  but,  in  his  conduct  as  a 
minister  towards  different  classes  of  men,  as  the 

l2 
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Scottish  emigrants;  the  Scottish  clergy;  that  glo- 
rious and  important  class  on  whom  our  security  so 
much  depends,  the  seamen,  with  their  relations;  the 
French  refugees^  and  other  foreigners  in  the  ser- 
vice of  government;  and  some  other  classes,  be- 
sides individuals  without  number.  Of  letters,  except 
the  letter  of  the  law,  he  neither  was  nor  pretended 
(to  be  a  patron,  admirer,  or  great  judge.  His  ge* 
nius,  habits,  and  pursuits,  were  wholly  turned  to 
business  and  politics.  Never  did  the  Muses  courtsey 
so  low  to  power  as  when  the  university  of  St.  An- 
drews chose  for  their  chancellor  Mr.  Henry  Dun- 
das." 

Soon  after  thi^,  the  tables  at  the  United  College 
were  abolished,  and  the  numerous  apartments  in 
the  college  almost  wholly  deserted.  The  bursars, 
instead  of  a  table,  and  lodgings  kept  in  proper  re- 
pair in  the  colleges,  were  allowed  what  the  masters 
judged  to  be  an  equivalent  in  money.  Thus  they 
.were  exempted  from  the  duty  of  hebdomaders  and 
.perlustrators;  thus  the  expense  of  cooks,  porters, 
,and  other  officers,  might  be  saved ;  and  thus,  too, 
the  expense  of  repairing  the  apartments  for  lodging 
.the  students  would  also  be  cut  off.  The  professors 
seemed  to  shrink  from  the  trouble  of  the  antient 
order,  and  to  retire  within  the  bosom  of  their  own 
families.  After  two  or  three  years,  however,  the  ta* 
bles  were  restored. 

.  The  professors,  however,  talked  slightingly  of 
lodging  and  board  in  the  colleges,  as  not  proper 
.for  young  men  of  fortune,  whom  they  drew  to 
board  in  their  own  families,  or  boarding-houses  Jcept 
by  their  poor  friends,  particularly  such  of  theii:  fe- 
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male  relations  as  were  not  disposed  of  in  marri- 
age to  professors^  or  to  candidates  and  expectants 
of  professorships. 

In  the  poor  kingdom  of  Scotland,  the  revenues' 
that  had  passed  by  donations  from  the  crown  and 
individuals,  before  the  Reformation,  into  the  hand^ 
of  the  clergy  and  universities,  were  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  lands  or  revenues  of  the 
kingdom,  than  in  any  other  country  of  equal  extent 
and  wealth  in  Europe.  The  revenues  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews  are  computed,  due  allowance 
being  made  for  the  depreciation  of  money,  to  havcf 
been  equal  to  those  of  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  at 
this  day;  and  the  university  of  St  Andrews  was 
proportionably  richer  than  any  of  their  universities. 
Besides  landed  estates  for  the  repairs  and  extension, 
as  occasion  might  require,  of  the  public  buildings,  the 
purchase  of  books,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  prin- 
cipals, professors,  and  bursars,  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews  enjoyed  the  patronage,  as  above  observed, 
of  a  very  great  number  of  kirks,  or  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  the  disposal  of  which,  it  was  understood, 
that  they  would  be  the  just  remunerators  of  literary 
merit.  A  great  number  of  these  rights  of  patron- 
age  was  sold  about  forty  years  ago  to  the  present 
carl  of  Fife. 

It  is  a  fundamental  law  in  presbyterian  discipline 
and  government,  that  no  minister  shall  hold  a  plu- 
rality of  benefices.  But  a  precedent  has  lately 
been  established,  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Amott, 
professor  of  divinity,  and  minister  of  King's  Bams, 
by  which  the  possessors  of  St,  Andrews,  who  have 
studied  theology,  may  hold,   together  with  their 
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professorships,  any  of  the  church  livings  that  re- 
oiain  in  their  gift 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  colleges  of 
St  Andrews  must  have  a  revenue  more  than  four 
times  greater  than  their  expenditure.  To  suppose 
that  this  large  overplus  sum  has  been  impropriated 
or  embezzled  would  be  equally .  inconsistent  with 
the  integrity  of  the  professional  character  of  public 
instructors,  and  to  known  facts.  So  careful  have 
they  been  of  the  management  of  that  surplus  fund, 
that  when  public  requisitions  were  made, .which 
would  have  fully  j  ustified  extraordinary  measures,  they 
jnad^  the  library  fund  answerable  fot  this  contribu-* 
tion  of  two  hundred  pounds  to  government.  The 
hitherto  useless  overplus,  of  the  rents  must,  there- 
fore, ai  some  think,  be  in  a  very  advanced  state  of 
accumulation,  and  more  than  sufficient,  if  not  to 
double  the  number  of  the  professorships,  bursaries, 
and  tables,  yet  fully  adequate  to  the  addition  of 
competent  teachers  of  the  French  and  other  modern 
languages,  additional  branches  of  practical  matbe- 
Bsatics,  a  chemical  apparatus  and  professor,  and  the 
endowment  of  a  military  acaden^y,  and  at  the  same 
time  affi^rd  a  very  liberal  supply  to  government, 
without  touching  the  funds  appointed  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books. 

Upon  the  death  of  principal  Maccormick,  uncle 
to  the  Hi)l%  renowned  for  telling  pleasant  stories 
of  a  certain  kind,  when  a  clergyman  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Edinburgh  to  the  lord  president  Dundas^ 
Mt.  Henry,  and  other  branches  and  friends  of 
the  Amiston  family,  Mr^.  Dundas,  the  new  chan* 
cellor^  referred  the  nomination  of  his  successor  to 
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the  professors  of  the  United  College,  provided  that 
they  should  be  unanimous  in  their  choice ;  but 
reserving  the  nomination  of  a  principal  to  himself 
if  they  should  not.  The  opposite  parties,  who  were 
then  scrambling  for  the  superiority,  could  not  agree, 
and  Dr.  Playfair,  the  compiler  of  an  extended  edi- 
tion of  Blah's  Chronology,  and  minister  of  Meigle^ 
the  parish  of  Belmont,'  the  usual  residence  of  the 
late  lord  privy  seal,  the  honourable  Mr.  Stuart  Mac« 
kenzie,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Bute,  was  appointed 
by  the  crown  to  the  vacant  office. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Rotheram,  an  Englishman^ 
professor  of  natural  philosophy,  the  intriguing  po« 
licy  of  the  professors  was  again  displayed,  and 
Mr.  Macdonald,  minister  of  Kemboc,  who  had  the 
merit  of  having  married  a  sister  of  the  professor 
Hills^  was  appointed  by  their  party,  which  was 
also  considered  to  be  that  of  the  chancellor^  to  the 
vacant  office.  Mr.  Leslie,  the  professor  of  mathe* 
matics  at  Edinburgh,  was  among  the  candidates  r§% 
jected.  The  number  of  students  at  the  university 
of  St.  Andrews,  which,  about  twenty  years  ago,  was 
one  hundred  and  sixty  and  upwards,  and  of  which 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  were  students  of  phi** 
losophy,  has  been  reduced  to  an  amazing  degree ; 
insomuch,  that  from  the  one  hundred  and  forty  at  the 
United  College,  the  number  of  students  there,  not^ 
withstanding  the  great  number  of  bursaries,  which 
must  operate  as  premiums  in  drawing  students  to 
this  f^uiious  seminary  of  learning,  for  the  last  year, 
1805,  was  only  fifty-six,  of  whom  there  were  only 
seven  that  attended  Mr.  Macdonald's  class  of  natural 
philosophy. 
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Pluralities  of  bursaries  have  begun  to  take  place 
in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  as  well  as  of 
benefices.  A  student,  some  years  ago,  held  two 
bursaries,  amounting  together  to  twenty-five  pounds 
per  annum.  He  also  held  one  of  those  called 
table  bursaries  at  St.  Mary's  College.  Another 
student  had  been  Soliciting  a  table  bursary  fop 
3'ears.  He  hoped  for  the  first  that  should  become 
vacant;  but  this  was  given  to  him  already  in  pos- 
session of  two.  The  COMMON  schools  above  de- 
scribed, for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  disci- 
pi  ne,  and  the  visitations  and  exhortations  of  the 
principal  of  the  United  College,  have  for  many 
years  been  discontinued. 

A  great  part  of  the  wing  forming  the  west  side 
of  the  quadrangle  in  which  the  college  iabric  con- 
sists, or  was  intended  to  consist,  is  in  a  very  de- 
cayed state,  and  going  fast  to  ruin. 

The  apartments  in  St.  Mary's,  or  the  Divinity 
College,  for  the  reception  of  students,  are  few  of 
them  at  all  inhabitable.  In  both  colleges,  every 
thing  in  the  shape  of  repair  and  expense  is  carefiilly 
avoided. 

If  the  students  should  he  discouraged  and  driven 
away,  and  even  the  bursaries  not  claimed,  the  saving 
of  the  necessary  repairs,  and  the  funds  for  the  bursaries, 
would  swell  the  surplus  fund  already  so  great  to  an 
enormous  amount.  The  factor  for  the  United  College 
used  formerly  to  be  some  man  of  business.  It  has,  of 
late  years,  been  thought  proper  and  expedient  that 
the  college  factor  should  be  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber.    ITie  college  factor  is  now  Mr.  Henry  Hilk 

{f  is  certainly  to  be  expected  that  the  professor^ 
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1^  are  all  very  respectable  and  honourable  gentle* 
men,  will  be  both  able  and  willing,  nay,  desirous,  to 
give  an  account  of  their  stewardship,  of  the  super- 
abundant college  funds,  which  must  be  fully  ade- 
quate to  the  endowment  of  many  new  professor- 
shipsy  and  other  improvements  for  the  advancement 
of  learning.    The  noted  decay  of  the  colleges  has 
long  been  manifest.     Even  the  bursaries   (whose 
funds,  as  already  observed,  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
colleges)  arc  not  alw'ays  completely  filled  up ;  and 
that  scrambling  of  the  two  parties  among  the  pro- 
fessors for  the  patronage  of  so  many  offices,  and 
particularly  the  disposal  of  the  last  vacant  profes- 
sorship, as  a  sort  of  marriage  portion  to  the  husband 
of  a  sister,  has  had  such  an  effect  on  the  university, 
and  particularly  on  the  natural  philosophy  class, 
that  it  cannot  escape  the  observation  of  any  travel- 
ler; it  being  the  common  talk  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
of  every  company  in  which  St.  Andrews  is  mention- 
ed.    This  intriguing  policy  has  certainly  a  direct 
tendency  to  convert  the  patronage  of  the  university 
into  the  patrimonial  interest  of  one  or  a  few  families. 
Amidst  this  contest  for  patronage,  so  great  an  in- 
difference to  the  interests  of  learning  and  the  uni- 
versity has  taken  place,  that  they  do  tiot  even  take 
the  trouble  of  proposing  subjects  for  prizes.     Some 
years  ago,  Dr.  John  Gray,  of  Somerset-Place,  who 
was  educated  and  received  his  degree  of  LL.D. 
from    St.  Andrews,  founded    two    prizes  of  five 
guineas    each    for    the    encouragement    of     the 
younger  students  of  that  seminary ;  but  last  year 
the  university  neither  adjudged  these  prizes,  nor 
#ven  proposed  the  necessary  questions  an4  trials. 
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When  the  rapid  increase  in  the  price  of  all  die  ne* 
cessaries  of  life,  or  in  other  words,  the  rapid  depre-* 
ciation  of  the  value  of  money,  is  considered,  the 
inattention  of  the  professors  of  St.  Andrews  to 
the  interests  of  the  university,  and  their  own,  i$ 
truly  astonishing.  Instead  of  relaxing  in  that  dili^ 
gence,  order,  and  that  beautiful  and  wise  economy 
nrhich  formerly  drew  so  considerable  a  number  of 
students  to  their  schools,  and  consequently  fees,  one 
would  think  that  they  should  rather  use  their  ut« 
most  endeavours  to  maintain,  and,  if  possible, 
improve  them.  That  they  would  encourage  the 
lodging  in  the  college,  and  boarding  at  the  college 
tarhle;  that  they  would  keep  the  apartments  in  ex- 
cellent repair,  add  any  conveniences  that  might  be 
wanted,  and  even  that  extension,  elegance,  and 
grandeur,  *  to  the  fabric  of  the  college,  which  were 
intended,  and  for  which  their  funds  are  so  abun« 
dantly  competent ;  and,  above  all,  that  they  would 
invite  to  their  vacant  chairs  men  of  learning,  ta- 
lents, character,  and  pelebrity.  As  to  the  idea  of 
bettering  their  circumstances  by  thinning  the  col- 
lege table,  and  drawing  boarders  to  their  own 
bouses,  if  such  an  idea  to  any  great  extent  be 
after  all  entertained,  as  is  said,  it  is  wholly  unwor- 
thy of  even  the  calculating  powers  of  professors; 
for,  if  the  university  lose  its  reputation,  and  sink 
into  insignificance  and  oblivion,  where  are  tljey  Xq 
find  boarders.^ 

But,  in  consideration  of  the  change  of  circum- 
sitances  above- nventioned,  it  would  not  be  reasonable 
to  make  that  meaqs  of  living  dependent  entirely  oa 
their  own  exertions,  in  addition  to  the  salaries  fixed 
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at  the  union  of  the  colleges.  They  should  be  at  least 
doubled ;  nor  would  there  be  any  hesitation  in  this  on 
the  part  of  the  crown^  if  they  would  only  present  a 
petition  for  that  purpose.  Their  indefinite  accumu-^ 
lation  of  the  overplus  fund  is  not  to  be  commended. 
They  have,  probably,  some  grand  designs  in  view, 
with  which  they  intend  to  astonish  the  world,  when 
once  that  fund  shall  be  thought  fully  adequate  to 
their  execution.  But  there  are  some  things  that 
appear  necessary  Jto  be  done  qow,  and  which  might 
lie  done  at  no  great  e:xpense;  and,  the  super^ 
abundant  fund,  without  being  very  greatly  dimi- 
nished, might  spare  the  addition  to  their  salaries 
just  mentioned.  Nay,  the  barons  of  the  £xche« 
qaer,  though  not  applied  to,  should  generously  in- 
terfere, and  request  the  professors,  amidst  their  so- 
licitude ibr  the  augmentation  of  the  superabundant 
fund,  to  have  some  mercy  on  themselves,  and  ap- 
propriate out  of  this,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
annually  each  to  their  own  use,  which,  with  the  class 
fees,  if  the  college  should  return  to  the  spirit  and 
regimen  that  prevailed  from  1760  to  1790,  and  to 
which  they  should  be  powerfully  exhorted,  would 
form  a  very  comfortable  and  genteel  livelihood. 

The  streets  of  the  city  of  St  Andrews,  still  inha- 
bited, are  three,  running  nearly  parallel  from  we^t 
to  east,  but  not  quite  parallel,  as  they  all  terminate 
within  about  a  hundred  yards  of  the  cathedral  at 
tlie  east  end.  These  streets  are  intersected  at  right 
angles  by  narrower  streets,  called  Wynds.  In  a  line 
nearly  parallel  to  these,  there  was  once  a  sti^et  called 
SwalioW'Street,  running  beyond  their  utmost  extent 
on  both  the  east  and  west,  between  them  and  the 
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great  ledge  of  rocks  on  the  north,  that  secures  thr 
town  from  the  raging  billows  of  the  ocean,  when  agi- 
tated by  the  north  and  east  winds — where  this  ridge 
of  rock  ceased  to  interpose.  Swallow-street  was  un- 
dermined, and  fell  into  the  sea.  It  was  a  full  mile  in 
extent  Vestiges  of  it  are  every  where  still  to  be 
seen.  It  is  now,  though  the  antient  name  be  still 
familiar,  and  frequently  mentioned  in  written-deeds, 
as  well  as  in  some  printed  publications,  called  com- 
monly, for  what  reason  I  know  not,  by  the  whimsi- 
cal name  of  the  Scores.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
south  street,  and  nearer  the  west  end  than  the  east, 
is  a  much  admired  ruin  of  a  chapel,  belonging  to  a 
convent  of  Gray  Friars, 

The  remains  of  the  cathedral,  demolished  by  the 
reformers,  are  grand  and  sublime.  Both  towers  at 
the  east  end  are  still  standing.  One  only  of  the 
western  towers  now  remains ;  and  a  part  of  the  west 
end  of  the  outer- most  south  wall.  Near  the  east  end 
of  the  ruined  cathedral  are  the  remains  of  a  chapel 
and  tower,  constructed  in  the  elegant  simplicity  of 
Grecian  architecture,  df  hewn  stone,  of  an  exceed- 
ingly hard  and  durable  texture,  which,  instead  of 
mouldering  away,  through  the  corrosive  influence  of 
the  atmosphere,  appears  to  gain  solidity  by  time.  It 
is  as  hard  as  granite,  or  whinstone,  and  must  have 
been  fetched  from  a  distance ;  as  the  quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  all  of  free-stone.  The  tower, 
called  now  the  square  steeple,  is  a  beautiful,  massy, 
and  lofty  pile,  seen  with  admiration  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. The  wooden  fabric,  running  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top,  and  consolidating  this  fine  piece  of  archi- 
tecture, on  the  inside,  having  fallen,  through  the 
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kpM  of  ages,  into  decay,  was  latdy  properly  re* 
paired,  by  order  of  the  barons,  at  the  expense  of  the 
exchequer.  This  chapel  and  tower,  which,  it  U 
evident,  was  built  before  the  introduction  of  th<e 
Gothic  or  the  Saxon  style,  is  said,  by  all  the  ecclor 
siastical  historians  who  have  mentioned  it,  to  have 
been  built  by  SL  Regulus,  or  St  Rule^  a  Greek  monk^ 
who  came  to  convert  the  Picts,  towards  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century.  St  Andrews  was  from  hence, 
for  some  time,  called  St  Rule;  and  by  the  High* 
landers  it  is  still  called  Kilrule,  and  Kilraymont  It 
was  called  by  its  present  name  when  the  Picts  were 
driven  out  of  Stratherne,  Fife,  and  other  counties,  to 
the  south  of  the  Grampians,  by  the  Scots. 

At  this  time  the  metropolitan  church,.which  under 
the  Picts  had  been  at  Abemethey,  was  translated  to 
St.  Andrews  ;  and  the  town  was  new,  peopled  by  a 
colony  of  Scots,  particularly  those  undei'^-4he-<rom* 
mand  of  Fiffus  DufFus,  whose  great  services  to  king 
Duffus  were  rewarded  with  all  the  land#  of  that 
shire,  formerly  called  Peight  Landia,  and  which 
Fiffus,  from  his  own  name,  called  Fifland,  now  Fife. 

The  wall  surrounding  the  priory,  which,  with 
buildings,  gardens,  and  fields,  was  of  vast  extent,  is 
still  almost  entire.  It  is  fortified  with  bastions,  in 
its  whole  extent;  some  round,  some  square.  Part 
of  the  priors  and  sub-priors  houses  are  yjet  standing. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  inclosure  or  fortification 
was  more  than  a  mile  in  circumference.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  town,  on  the  brink  of  a  perpen* 
dicular  rock,  washed  on  two  sides  by  the  sea,  are 
seen  the  ruins  of  the  episcopal  palace,  which  has  Qb- 
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teined  in  St  Andrews,  the  name  of  cardinal  Beton% 
castle.  It  was  a  very  spacious  quadrangle,  including 
a  large  area ;  and  fortified,  on  the  two  land  sides,  or 
Iftces,  by  turrets,  and  a  very  deep  and  wide  moat '; 
which,  on  the  west  side,  is  now  almost  wholly  filled 
api-^iMit  BO  on  the  south  side.  From  the  rains  it 
af^ars  that  the  walls,  •  which  were  amazingly 
thick,  consisted  of  two  parallel  walls,  with  a  strong^ 
cement  of  some  stuff,  in  a  fluid  state,  poured  in  be- 
tween liiem,  and  consolidating  them  into  one  mass. 
In  this  quarter  of  the  town  the  sea  has  made  great 
encroachments  on  the  land.  It  has  undermined,  on 
the  south-east  angle,  part  of  the  wall  of  the  castle, 
which  is  seen  lying  within  the  water- work  in  enor- 
mous masses. 

The  prosperity  and  opulence  of  St.  Andrews,  be- 
fore the  reformation,  may  be  commenced  from  this 
single  circumstanee,  that  there  was  an  annual  fair 
here,  commeneing  in  the  beginning  of  April,  which 
lasted  for  some  weeks,  and  to  which  there  resorted 
from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  vessels,  from  all 
parts  of  the  commercial  world. 

When  we  think  of  the  number  of  religious  houses 
formerly  established  at  St.  Andrews,  and  the  magnifi- 
cence and  grandeur  of  the  cathedral  and  priory,  on 
Ac  ruins  of  the  same  kind  at  Melross,  Arbroath, 
Elgin,  and  many  other  places,  and  on  the  whole 
that  the  remote,  mountainous,  and  poor  kingdom  of 
Scotktnd,  should  have  possessed  a  miich  greater 
immber  of  religious  edifices  and  foundations,  than 
sortie  ether  countries  in  Christendom  of  equal  extent, 
and  much  greater  wealth  and  natural  fertility,  one  is 
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lost  for  a  time,  in  wonder  and  ama&eineiit  Bat 
such  is  the  intricacy  of  human  ai&irs,  that  many  cir- 
cumstances inv<dve  consequences  the  very  reverse  of 
what  we  should. naturally  have  expected  Ttie 
poverty,  and  the  barbarous  state  of  Scotland,  and 
the  adjaoent  isles,  awakened  the  rdigious  charity 
aad  eeal  of  the  catholic  church.  Missionaries  were 
sent  from  Some  fit>r  the  conversion  and  instructioa  of 
the  nattres,  ahd  contributions  were  made  for  die 
establishment  of  religious  houses;  E^^en  Ireland  ex^ 
perienced  the  happy  effects  of  that  christian  spirit, 
widi  which  the  patriarchs  of  the  church  of  R<mie 
eusbraoed  every  corner  of  the  christian  fold.  Artists 
wcK  sent  into  the  seats  of  barbarism  for  the  consti* 
ttttion  of  cithedrals,  chapds,  monafifteries,  and  nun- 
neries ;  and  sums  of  money  were  remitted  annually 
for  dietr  M^forL  it  is  to  the  monks,  more  than  to 
any  other  set  of  men,  that  the  nations  of  Europe  re- 
mote from  Italy,  the  centre  of  the  sciences  and  the 
arts^  owe  their  best  lessons  and  examples  in  both 
agxicaltnre  aad  mechanics. 

.  Archbbhop  Siarp's  monument,  the  fabrication  of 
which  was  a  work  of  some  years,  erected  in  St.  Ni- 
cholases, or  the  town  chiirch  of  St.  Andrews,  is  of 
the  finest  marble,  and  has  a  grand  appearance: 
though  having  been  barbarously  daubed  over  with 
white  paint,  by  way  of  cleaning  and  improving  it,  by 
some  one  of  the  bishop^s  descendants  or  relations^ 
the  besaty  of  it  is  considerably  lessened.  Arch<- 
bishop  Kennedyls  tomb,  in  the  college  chapel,  or 
churdi  of  St  Salvator,  is  greatly  and  justly  admirsd 
as  a  fine  piece  of  sculpture. 
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Archbishop  Sharp,  as  above  observed,  had  beeil 
minister  of  Crail,  and  been  sent  by  the  covenanters 
to  London,  to  procure  some  respite  from  their  real  or 
supposed  oppression.  Mn  Sharp,  though  active 
while  in  Scotland,  in  opposing  the  measures  of  go-» 
vernment,  and  not  less  zealous  in  pleading  the  cause 
of  the  covenanters,  yet,  while  at  London,  (as  the 
cardinal  who  was  chosen  pope  saw  things  in  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view  after  his  elevation  to  the  pope-^ 
dom)  after  he  was  offered  the  archbishoprick  of  St. 
Andrews,  saw  things  differently ;  and,  contrary  to 
what  St.  Paul  was,  from  a  preacher,  became  a  perse- 
cutor. However,  some  years  after,  while  he  was  re- 
turning from  Edinburgh  with  his  daughter,  who  wasr 
about  to  be  married,  he  was  surrounded  in  hb  coach, 
by  nine  or  ten  people,  in  disguise,  on  horseback,  who 
dragged  him  from  his  coach,  bade  him  prepare  for 
death,  and  then  shotjat  him,  and  left  him  thinking 
that  he  was  dead,  which  he  pretended  to  be ;  btttUfting 
up  his  head,  and  whispering  to  his'  disconsolate 
daughter,  that  he  was  not  hurt,  they,  observing  this, 
not  being  far  off,  returned,  and  soon  dispatched  him. 
And,  what  is  remarkable,  though  it  was  known  wha 
it  was  that  murdered  him,  yet  none  of  them  suffered 
for  it  The  whole  country  favouring  them,  they  all, 
in  one  way  or  other,  escaped. 

The  bay  of  St.  Andrews  is  sometimes  tossed  by 
north-easterly  winds  into  waves  almost  as  tremen- 
dous as  those  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Not  many  years 
ago  one  of  these,  in  a  moment,  laid  fiat  a  pier  that 
had  cost  two  thousand  pounds.  Ships  labouring  in 
this  bay,  in  the  utmost  distress,  are  often  seen  .froia 
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the  windows  of  the  United  College,  while  the  student 
sits  comfortably  at  his  fire-side,  reading  or  musing, 
perhaps^  on  the  famous  passage  of  Lucretius. 

Suave  mari  magno  turbantibus  aqu6ra  ventis 
£  terra  raagnum  altcrios  spectare  laborem, 
Non  quia  vexari  quemquam  jucunda  voluptas, 
Sed  quibus  ipse  malis  careasi  quia  oernere  suave  est. 

hucrtt*  Ub.  ii. 

Thus  admirably  well  translated  by  Mr.  Mason 
Good. 

How  sweet  to  stand,  when  tempests  tear  the  main. 
On  the  firm  cliff,  and  mark  the  seaman's  toil; 
Not  that  another's  danger  soothes  the  soul, 
But  from  such  toil,  how  sweet  to  feel  secure ! 

It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  many  empty  houses 
are  in  St.  Andrews ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  some  pro- 
priety in  applying  to  St.  Andrews,  the  sarcasm  that, 
instead  of  a  board  on  every  house,  intimating,  that 
it  is  to  let  or  sell^  they  had  better  intimate  at 
the  entrance,  a  city  to  let,  or  be  sold. 

While  walking  through  St.  Andrews  one  day,  I 
'  fell  in  with  two  good-looking  young  men,  in  com- 
pany with  two  very  handsome  females,  but  rather 
fantastically  dressed.  As  they  were  not  shy,  and  I 
wished  to  see  human  nature  in  its  various  shades,  I 
entered  into  conversation  with  them,  and  found,  from 
the  multiplicity  of  childish  and  ridiculous  questions 
they  asked,  that,  though  they  were  composed  of  ex- 
cellent flesh  and  blood,  had  tolerably  good  natural 
parts,  and  a  considerable  share  of  that  knowledge 
which  arises, from  books,  they  knew  nothrog  of  real 
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life.     Upon  inquiry,  I  found,  that  this  was  the  family 
of  a  gentleman  in  this  part  of  the  country,  of  a  very 
peculiar  turn  of  mind  ;  who,  having  lost  a  beloved 
wife,  the  mother  of  the  children  I  had  seen,  was 
soured  with  his  loss,  and  became  extremely  anxi- 
ous about  the  education  of  these  children.     Being 
in  easy  circumstances,  and  having  a  large  garden, 
or  rather  field,  including  a  garden,  surrounded  with 
a  high  wall,  he  resolved  to  call  in  teachers  to  instruct 
them  in  all  the  branches  of  knowledge,  but  that  they 
should  never  go  without  his  premises  till  they  were 
grown  up,  and  could  think  and  act  for  themselves. 
Thfs  he  actually  did  ;  for,  during  near  twenty  years, 
they  scarcely  ever  went  beyond   the  hmits   of  his 
garden.     But  though  his  children  were  thus  confined, 
their  health  was  no  less  an  object  of  his  care  than 
the  improvement  of  their  minds. 

At  length,  having  scarcely  seen  any  human  face  but 
their  teachers,  they  were  permitted  to  sally  out  and 
see  whether  the  world  and  men  were  v/hat  they  are 
represented  in  books.  The  truth  is,  that  the  young 
ladies,  the  one  about  seventeen,  and  the  other  not 
much  younger,  though  they  knew  music,  dancing, 
geography,  astronomy,  chronology,  history,  &c.  &c. 
astonishingly  well,  and  were  accomplished  in  a  va- 
riety of  important  points,  when  they  saw  a  hand- 
some young  man,  could  not  help  standing  and  ga- 
zing at  him  ;  as  their  brothers  did  at  the  young  wo- 
men. Though  handsome,  and  endowed  with  an  un- 
common share  of  natural  sagacity,  yet,  so  extremely 
childish  were  these  young  ladies,  that  they  asked  mc 
why  I  did  not  wear  knee-buckles,  and  how  much  the 
jiarrow  riband  tliat  tied  my  shoes  might  cost.  Their 
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btothers  desired  roe  to  take  off  my  hat  in  the  streets, 
which  I  did,  and  shew  them  the  inside  of  it,  as  it 
liappened  to  be  not  exactly  the  shape  of  theirs ;  and 
they  could  not  conceive  how,  though  larger,  it 
could  be  so  much  lighter  than  theirs.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  young  ladies  were  importuning  me,  to  ex-^ 
plain  this  and  the  other  sign  over  the  shop  doors  ; 
and  I  observed,  that  when  they  bought  any  fruity 
or  sweetmeats,  they  desired  the  persons  from  whom 
they  bought  it  to  allow  them  to  taste  it  before- 
hand. 

A  young  man,  without  any  fortune,  who  had  ac- 
cess sometimes  to  their  father's  house,  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  one  of  these  young  ladies  by  the 
hand,  and  whispering  in  her  ear,  **  will  you  marry 
me  ?  "  to  which  she  readily  answered,  **  yes,,  I  will.** 
An  elopement  to  Edinburgh  was  concerted,  and 
made.  They  were  married;  and  the  affectionate 
father  soon  reconciled  to  the  marriage. 

There  are  very  few  fish  to  be  found  in  the  inner 
part  of  the  bay  of  St.  Andrews ;  owing,  I  suppose, 
to  the  tremendous  waves  that  are  generally  continu-  • 
ed  here  for  several  days  after  a  storm  has  subsided ; 
and,  owing  to  the  same  cause,  scarcely  any  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Eden,  a  considerable  river  that  runs 
into  it.  So  that  the  fishers  are  obliged  to  go  a  great 
way  out,  and  commonly  as  far  as  Fifeness ;  but  then 
as  seals,  in  crowds,  are  often  to  be  seen  sunning 
themselves  on  sand  banks  in  this  neighbourhood,  it 
is  surprizing,  that  some  method  is  not  entered  into 
for  catching  them.  In  places  where  bears,  lions,  ty- 
gers,  wolves,  and  the  like  are  to  be  found,  the  hun- 
ters, covered  with  a  skin,  and  imitating  the  appear- 
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ance,  gestures,  and  motion  of  the  animals,  they  wish 
to  catch,  often  attack  them,  having  a  sword  con- 
cealed ;  and  the  Chinese,  when  they  go  after  wild 
geese,  ducks,  &c.  in  the  sea,,  or  lakes,  swim  among 
them,  having  only  their  heads  above  water,  and  on 
it  the  appearance  of  a  swan,   goose,  duck,  or  some* 
thing  the  fowls  are  habituated  to  see  afloat  among 
them;   and  thus  equipped  swimming,  or  wading 
among  the  fowls  they  wish  to  catch,  they  pull  them 
one  by  one  quietly  by  the  feet,  below  the  water ;  and 
handing  them  to  another  person  equipped  like  them- 
selves, or  filling  their  other  hand,  thus  carry  off 
multitudes,  without  disturbing  the  rest     Might  not 
our  people,  in  like  manner^  some  how  or  other,  put 
on  the  appearance  of  seals,  and  when  the  seals  come 
ashore  to  bask  themselves  in  the  sun,  which  they 
often  do,  in  multitudes,  get  between  them  and  the 
water,  and  then,  as  seals  ctonot  run  fast,  knock 
great  numbers  of  them  on  the  head  ?  Not  only  do 
seals  resort  in  vast  immbers  to  the  banks  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tay  and  the  Eden,  but  to  those  of  ri- 
vulets, and  even  brooks.    They  sometimes  venture 
to  come  a  little  way  into  the  two  rivulets  tliat  fall 
into  the  sea ;  the  one  on  the  south,  the  other  on  the 
north,  side  of  St  Andrews. 

The  charter  of  the  city,  here,  is  a  small  bit  of 
parchment,  not  bigger  than  one's  hand,  and  signed 
Malcolm  III.    The  city  keys  are  of  silver. 

The  spot  in  Magus  Muir,  a  few  miles  west  from 
St  Andrews,  where  archbishop  Sharp  was  murdered, 
has  lately,  by  general  Melville,  been  inclosed  and 
planted ;  and  a  suitable  monument,  with  an  appro- 
priate inscription  erected  on  the  spot 
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I  was  astonished  td  find,  that  a  harharous  and 
cruel  custom  was  so  long  kept  up  in  this  place. 
Towards  the  end  of  every  summer,  the  inhabitants 
here,  and  all  around  this  part  of  the  country,  are  in 
the  habit  of  assembling  to  see  what  they  term  a  cat 
race.  The  cat  is  inclosed  in  an  old  cask,  which  is 
suspended  by  a  rope  from  the  middle  of  a  pole, 
each  end  of  which  is  fixed  at  the  top  of  two  others. 
From  tliis  transverse  beam,  the  caak  is  hung  like  a 
man  from  a  gallows,  and  every  person  on  horseback 
is  at  liberty,  as  he  rides  briskly  below  the  cask,  to 
reach  up,  and  try  to  knock  the  end  out  of  the  cask, 
in  which  the  cat  is,  so  as  to  make  her  fall  down 
among  the  multitude ;  several  thousands  of  whom 
are  generally  assembled  to  behold  this  savage  spec* 
tacle.  He  who  either  kills  the  cat,  or  makes  her  fall 
among  the  people,  is  said  to  gain  the  race.  Nor  is 
this  all ;  .the  poor  cat,  which,  like  all  others,  gene-^ 
rally  lights  on  her  feet,  is  chased,  taken  by  the  tail, 
and  thrown  up  into  the  air,  perhaps  an  hundred  times, 
till  she  dies ;  and  the  poor  animal,  thus  tost  up  into 
the  air,  glad,  and  yet  afraid  to  light  among  so  many 
people,  some  of  whom  she  generally  wounds  with 
her  claws  in  her  fall,  seems  to  afford  the  people  of 
this  place,  forgetting  that  cats  have  feelings  as  well 
as  themselves,  a  high  degFce  of  amusement. 

Nor  is  their  goose-race,  as  they  call  it,  less  a  mark 
of  their  inhumanity.  The  poor  goose  is  hung  by  the 
feet  from  a  gallows,  similar  to  that  from  which  the 
cask  with  the  cat  is  suspended,  and  its  neck  being 
denuded  of  the  feathers,  and  well  soaped  or  greased, 
to  make  it  slippery,  the  savages  riding  below  it  raise 
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themselves  from  the  horses  as  far  as  they  can  to  get 
hold  of  the  gooses  head,  which  it  naturally  raises  up 
to  avoid  •  them.  In  this  manner,  while  they  ride 
vnder  it,  they  try  to  get  hold  of  its  head ;  and  he  who 
pulls  off  the  goose's  head,  is  said  to  gain  the  race. 
To  see  the  ppor  animal  wreathing  its  neck,  and  trying 
to  avoid  the  savage  hand  that  is  about  to  pull  off  its 
head,  seerps  to  afford  the  people  in  this  part  of  the 
country  a  high  gratification. 
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From  ST.  ANDREWS  to  FALKLAND. 

From  St.  Andrews  I  set  out  for  Ciipar  of  Fife,  the 
head  town  of  the  county.  I  was  sorry  to  find  the 
internal  parts  of  Fife  neither  so  rich  nor  so  well  cul- 
tivated as  the  borders,  and  the  comparison  verified, 
that  Fife,  like  a  laced  coat,  is  richest  about  the 
edges.  But  the  north  banks  of  the  Eden,  exhibiting 
as  you  descend  from  the  moor  of  Strathkinnes,  to 
Dairsie  mill  and  bridge,  inclosed  and  well  cultivated 
fields,  for  a  great  extent,  is  an  exception.  In  this 
comer  of  Fife.  I  mean  that  included  between  this 
part  of  the  Eden  and  theTay,  I  should  suppose  that 
improvement  in  agriculture  would  be  not  a  little  sti- 
mulated by  the  vicinity  of  the  flourishing  town  of 
Dundee.  The  late  laird  of  Pitcullo,  in  this,  the 
North  Nook  of  Fife,  was  one  of  the  best  farmers  in 
Europe. 

Having  put  up  my  horse  at  the  best  Inn  in  Cupar 
of  Fife,  I  found  there  a  gentleman  scarcely  recovered 
from  a  fright  he  had  got  the  night  before.  A  person, 
it  seem^,  was  carrying,  from  the  east  coast  of  Fife,  an 
hundred  rabbits,  to  occupy  a  warren  in  the  West 
Highlands.  The  person,  who  had  the  care  of  the 
animals,  hired  a  room  for  them  for  the  night :  put- 
ting them  all  into  it,  and  giving  them  greens,  and 
other  food,  he  shut  the  door;  and,  having  refreshed 
himself,  went  to  bed.  The  gentleman,  whom  I  saw, 
being  just  arrived,  and  a  stranger,  asked  for  supper 
and  a  room,  and  went  to  bed ;  which  happened  to  be 
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the. room  contiguous  to  the  rabbits;    but   knew 
nothing  of  their  being  there.     About  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  sleep,  the  door 
between  his  room  and  the  rabbits  not  being  locked^ 
a  gale  of  wind  arising,  the  door  suddenly  opened^ 
and  the  whole  of  the  rabbits,  rushing  from  their  own 
room,  ran  into  the  gentleman  s ;  some  ninning  over 
his  face,   hands,  and  other  parts  of  his  body,  both 
above  and  below  the  bed,  and  many  of  them  seeking 
for  shelter  below  the  blankets.      The  gentleman, 
awaking  suddenly,  was  much  alarmed,  and  roared 
for  help,    but  none  appeared.     Their  keeper  was 
asleep,  as  well  as  every  one  else  in  the  house.  Think* 
ing  himself  surrounded  by  a  thousand  devils^  which 
be  found  before,  behind,  and  round  about  him,  he, 
at  length,  found  the  door,  and  ran  down  stairs  naked 
in  the  dark.     The  rabbits,,  as  much  afraid  as  the 
gentleman,    following  him,  were  down  stairs  before 
him ;  and,   it  was  not  many  minutes  till  the  whole 
bouse  was  in  an  uproar.      When  the  candle  was 
lighted,   nothing  appeared.     The  rabbits  had  dis* 
persed,  and  hid  themselves  in  different  parts  of  the 
house.     Hungary  waters,  spirits,  &c.  were  brought 
to  recover  the  gentleman ;  and  it  was   not  till  the 
rabbit  man  appeared,  and  found  his  rabbits  gone, 
that  he  could  comprehend  what  had  happened  to 
him. 

In  viewing  this  town,  which  is  neither  large  nor 
populous,  I  was  astonished  to  find  so  many  meeting- 
houses, and  different  modes  of  worship.  A  gentle- 
man here  had  assumed  the  clerical  character,  I  found^ 
of  his  own  accord,  and  taught  a  variety  of  un* 
usual    doctrines;   among   others,    that  .the   holy 
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kiss,  spoken  of  by  St  Paul>  ought  literally  to  be 
practised.  Having  a  large  and  commodious  house, 
he  appropriated  one  of  the  rooms  for  public  worship, 
and  invited  all  to  attend  it  He  had  a  large  family, 
and  among  the  rest  three  groMm-up  elegant  daugh- 
ters, who  attended  regularly  on  Sunday,  and  were 
saluted  by  every  one  that  sat  near  them.  How  far 
this  gentleman  was  right  in  his  opinion  ef  the  sanctum 
basium  I  leave  it  to  the  critics  to  decide. 

Our  Saviour  often  discommended  the  long  prayers 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  their  want  of  sin- 
cerity, while  performing  religious  duties.     But,  as 
there  have  been  hypocrites  and  pretenders  to  sanctity 
in  all  ages,  so  I  am  afraid  there  are  in  the  present 
Among  these,  I  fell  in  with  one  here,  who,  though 
he  frequently  prayed  for  hours  at  a  time,  with  his 
family,  yet  could  circumvent,  and  impose  on  his 
neighbours ;  and  it  was  a  maxim  of  his,  that  there 
was  no  sin  in  taking  cent  per  cent  profit,  where  the 
buyer  *was  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  the  value  of 
the  goods.     Indeed,  upon  many  occasions,  he  asked 
more  than  double  what  he  would  take ;  and,  as  they 
do  widi  fish- women,  they  that  knew  him,  generally 
offered  him  much  less  than  he  asked.  Having  deter- 
mined to  make  Cupar  my  head-quarters  for  some 
days,  I  sent  something  to  this  gentleman  to  be  re- 
paired ;  as  he  was  a  mechanic,   as  well  as  a  shop- 
keeper, and  went  one  evening  myself  to  inquire  if  it 
was  ready.     Upon  knocking  at  the  door,  a  servant 
maid  soon  answered  it     While  I  was  waiting  till  she 
came,  I  heard  a  person  praying.    The  servant  asked 
what  I  wanted.     I  told  her,  but  said  I  would  wait 
till  prayer  was  over.     She  replied,    "that  is  unne- 
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cessary,  for  I  will  go  and  ask  ray  master.*"  I  sairf, 
you  may  when  he  is  done.  Saying  again,  "  that  is. 
unnecessary/'  she  went  up  to  him,  while  on  his  knees, 
in  the  midst  of  his  family,  and  whispered  so  loud, 
that  I  heard  her  at  the  door.  Are  the  articles  be- 
longing to  the  stranger  gentleman  ready  ?  No,  he 
replied,  but  tell  him,  with  my  compliments,  they 
will  to-morrow ;  or  at  farthest  the  day  after ;  and 
immediately  resumed  his  prayer,  saying,  O  Lord  re- 
member poor  deserted  Scotland  !  But  the  maid  com- 
ing to  me  with  his  answer,  I  did  not  hear  what  fol- 
lowed. 

The  land  proprietors,  or  heritors,  here,  were,  some 
years  ago,  rather  unfortunate  respecting  their  church. 
Having  occasion  for  a  new  one,  and  wishing  it  to  be 
built  economically,  they  agreed  with  a  builder  for 
about  15001.  sterling,  and  paid  the  money;  but, 
after  the  church  was  finished,  and  the  keys  delivered 
to  them,  the  foundation  began  to  sink,  the  walls  to 
crack,  insomuch,  that  no  body  would  go  into  it. 
At  length  it  was  condemned,  taken  down,  and  re- 
built from  the  foundation. 

Being  so  near  Falkland,  where  there  is  a  royal 
palace,  that  was  much  frequented  by  the  Jameses, 
kings  of  Scotland,  I  went  to  see  it;  passing 
through  what  is  called  the  H(m\  that  is  the  Hollow 
of  Fife.  This  is  formed  by  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Aichil  Hills,  tapering  off  and  dying  away  in  the 
German  Ocean  on  the  north  side,  and  the  hilly  land 
continued  from  the  roots  of  the  Lomond  Hills  at 
Falkland  to  Nidy  Knockhill  at  Dairsie,  on  the 
south.  The  high  land,  on  either  side,  bends  inward, 
both  at  the  east  end  at  Dairsie,  and  the  west  end  at 
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Strathmeiglo :  where  the  Lomond  ^ills  approach  so 
near  to  the  Aichils,  as  to  form  a  valley  little  more 
than  a  mile  in  width.  The  How  of  Fife,  where 
longest  is  about  nine  miles,  where  broadest  some- 
what above  three.  It  is  watered  in  its  whole  extent 
by  the  Eden ;  which,  however,  runs  on  the  whole 
nearer  to  the  south  side  than  the  north.  The  middle 
part  of  this  oval  district,  which  is  sandy  and  moorish, 
is  in  many  places  covered  with  fir  woods.  Those  on 
the  estate  of  the  earl  of  Leven,  near  his  magnificent 
and  beautiful  seat,  called  Melville  house,  are  of 
great  extent,  and  great  value.  The  trees  grow  to  a 
large  size;  and,  when  plots. are  cut  dqwn,  they  are 
sometimes  converted,  after  the  rotting  of  the  roots, 
into  arable  land,  and  sometimes  planted  again,  not 
only  with  firs,  but  other  kinds  of  wood.  The  village 
and  parish  of  Monimail,  in  which  Melville  house  is 
situated,  is  celebrated  for  both  its  amenity  and  salu- 
brity, by  the  historian,  George  Buchanan.  It  has 
a  southern  exposure,  on  the  foot  of  a  hill,  or  rather 
hilly  ground,  by  the  incurvation  of  which  it  is  pro- 
tected from  every  wind,  except  that  from  the  south, 
and  south-west  The  soil,  though  only  a  light  loom, 
is  not  unfertile,  and  the  air  is  dry,  and  very  condu- 
cive  to  health  and  comfort.  A  woman  died  lately 
here  at  the  advanced  age  of  105. 
.  In  passing  from  Cupar  to  Falkland,  three  objects, 
Mrhich  emphatically  mark  the  character  of  different 
periods  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  arrest  attention. 
These  are  Scots-Tarvet,  or  Tarbat  Tower,  perched 
on  a  lofty  eminence  in  that  hilly  ridge,  which  bounds 
the  How  of  Fife  on  that  side;  the  old  and. deserted 
^ouse  or  castle  of  Fairney,  fprmerly  belonging  to  ^e 
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Balfours,  a  great  family  in  Fife,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  morass ;  and  between  both,  in  a  dry,  salubrious^ 
and  warm  situation,  in  the  plain,  and  near  the 
Eden,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Crawfurd  :  which  has 
not  been  built  above  thirty  years  ago ;  the  antient 
seat  of  Struther's,  situated,  according  to  the  genius 
of  the  times,  in  a  hilly  district,  and  on  a  strong  po- 
sition on  a  deep  glen  or  den,  has  been  exchanged 
for  this  new  residence,  called,  I  think,  Crawfurd 
Lodge.  In  Scots-Tarvet,  or  Tarbat  Tower,  and 
the  castle  of  Faimey,  the  main  object  was  protection : 
in  Crawfurd  Lodge,  t^e  object  is  convenience 
and  comfort 

The  first  object  that  strikes  a  traveller  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Falkland,  from  the  east,  is  the  palace.  This 
was  originally  the  principal  seat  of  the  Macdufis, 
earls  of  Fife.  On  the  attainder  of  the  seventeenth 
earl  of  that  antient  and  illustrious  family,  who  have 
deserved  so  well  of  their  country,*  it  became,  in 
1424,  forfeited  to  the  crown.  By  James  V.  it  was 
enlarged  and  improved.  Several  of  the  apartments 
are  yet  in  a  tolerable  state  of  repair,  and  have  been 
for  many  years  past,  I  believe  the  greater  part  of  the 
last,  as  well  as  what  has  run  of  the  present  centu,ry, 
the  residence  of  the  parish  minister  of  Falkland: 
which  saved  the  duke  of  Athol,  and  the  other 
heritors,  the  expense  of  repairing  the  manse. 
Enough  of  it  still  remains  to  shew  its  former  mag* 

*  The  present  Earl,  io  an  age  of  commerce  and  the  arts,  displays 
in  his  various  improvements,  on  his  extensive  estates,  the  same  ardent 
and  persevering  enterprize,  that  his  ancestors  did  in  arms.  His  wise 
and  liberal  economy  is  a  blessing  to  his  tenants;  and  his  example  a 
benefit  to  bis  country. 
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nificence  and  elegance,  and  the  fine  taste  of  the 
princely  architect. 

It  is  situated  on  plain  ground^  near  the  foot  of  the 
Eastern  Lomond  Hill.  But  on  the.  north  side,  the  land 
suddenly  sinks — so  that  the  palace,  viewed  from  that 
quarter,  seems  to  stand  on  a  high  shelf  or  terrace — 
oa  the  plain  below  were  the  stables  and  other  offices, 
part  of  which  are  still  standing,  and  the  gardens,  as 
at   the  beautiful   place,  of  Penycuik,    about  nine 
miles  from  Edinburgh,  near  the  roots  of  the  Pent- 
land  Hills.  Beyond  these  gardens,  a  park,  intersper- 
sed with  large  clumps  and  groves  of  fine  oak  trees ; 
and  beyond  tliis,  Falkland  tbrest,  extending  over  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  How  of  Fife,    and 
abounding  with  deer:  where  the  kings  of  the  House 
of  Stewart,  while  they  remained  in  Scotland,  enjoyed 
their  favourite  diversion  of  hunting.     Stumps  of  old 
oaks,  of  a  large  size,  are  here  and  there  still  to  be 
seen,  as  well  as  vestiges  of  the  ^  dykes  that  inclo- 
sed  the  park.     The  park  was  ruined  during  the 
usurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  general  Monk, 
who  cut  down  the  fine  oaks,  to  build  the  fort  at 
Perth,  called  now  the  Moun^ 

The  palace  was^  or  intended  to  be,*  a  spacious 
quadrangle — the  south  side  fronting  the  Lomond 
Hilb ;  the  west  overlooking  the  town  of  Falkland ; 
the  east  the  southern  skirts,  and  the  hilly  tract 
bounding  on  that  side  the  How  of  Fife ;  and  the 
north  looking  down  on  the  offices  and  gardens 
below,  and  commanding  ^.  prospect  of  the  whole 

•  I  am  uncertiun  whether  the  north  side,  or  facade,  was  ever 
built*    If  not,  it  must  have  been  iutended. 
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plain,  bounded  by  the  gentle  and  green  acclivities  6f 
the  Aichil  Hilk.  Being  on  the  north  side  of  the  Forth^ 
and  thirteen  miles  from  Edinburgh, .  where  the  par- 
liament assembled,  and  the  business  of  the  state  was 
transacted,  it  was  a  fit  retreat  for  the  princes,  and 
might  have  been  called  the  Windsor  of  Scotland  : 
though  in  respect  of  position  there  be  a  greater  re- 
semblance between  Windsor  and  Stirling. 

The  gateway,  which  fronts  the  south,  is  placed 
between  two  fine  round  towers,  and  on  the  right 
hand  joins  the  chapel,  roofed  with  wood,  like  those 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  handsomely  gilt  and 
painted,  but  now  in  a  very  ruinous  condition.    The 
inner  fronts  of  the  wings,  or  those  next  to  the  courts 
were  adorned  with  statues,  heads  in  basso  relievo, 
and  elegant  columns,  not  reducible  to  any  ordef^ 
but  of  fine  proportion,  with  capitals  approaching  to 
the  Ionic  scroll.     Underneath  some  of  these  pillars  is 
inscribed  I.  R.    M.  D.   importing,    Jacobus  JRer, 
Maria  De  Guise.     The  east  wing  of  the  palace  was 
accidentally  burnt    in    the    reign    of  Charles  IL 
Falkland,  which  is  still  of  considerable  extent,  was 
once  a  royal  burgh  :  but  it  lost  its  privileges  by  de-' 
dining  to  be  at  the  expense  of  sending  a  deputy  to 
the  Scottish  parliament.     Abernethey,  Newburgh, 
Auchlerander,  Dunblane,  and  other  villages  or  towns, 
are  now  in  a  similar  predicament. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  luxury  and  debauchery 
should  so  uniformly  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
art  and  the  refinement  of  manners  !  What  would 
the  manly  and  dignified,  though  severe  and  stern 
lords,  that  ruled  Scotland  in  the  times  of  the  Con- 
gregation and  the  Covenant,  have  said,  if  they  had 
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been  told,  that  among  the  sons  of  thdr  great  grand-" 
children,  there  would  be  some  who  should  convert 
their  houses  into  bagnios  ?  The  passions,  no  doubly 
surprize  even  the  best  men  into  folly  and  vice;  but 
for  a  man  of  high  birth  and  the  best  education,  day 
after  day,  and  year  after  year,  not  only  to  keep  a 
haram  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  women  in  his  house, 
but  also  to  parcel  them  out  among  the  acquaint- 
ance that  come  to  visit  him,  and  call  this  proper 
hospitality^  b  shameful  in  the  extreme,  and  exceeds, 
even  in  this  loose  and  dissolute  age,  the  usual  mea- 
sure of  profligacy.  Such,  howiever,  it  seems,  is  the 
conduct  of  a  right  honourable  person  in  Fife,  resid- 
ing, to  use  the  language  of  the  newspapers,  not  an 
hundred  miles  from  Falkland. 

The  Lomonds  dre  a  beautiful  range  of  hills  ex« 
tending  between  Falkland  and  Lochlevin,  a  space 
of  about  five  miles,  verdant  to  the  top,  and  yielding 
pasture  to  some  herds  of  cattle  and  great  flocks  of 
sheep.  At  the  eastern  and  the  western  extremity  they 
rise  into  conical  summits,  that  appear  like  two  has* 
tions  flanking  the  curtain  of  a  stupendous  wall.  The 
western  summit  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
eastern ;  yet  the  eastern,  from  its  relative  position, 
commands  a  more  variegated  prospect,  which  is 
compensated  to  the  western  summit  by  that  beau^ 
tiful  expanse  of  water,  Lochlevin,  which  lies  imme- 
diately below.    Though  this  isolated  range  of  hills 
does  not  rise^  where  highest,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  they  are  so 
situated  as  to  command,  perhaps,  the  finest  prospect 
in  all  Scotland ;  if  th6  fineness  of  a  prospect  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  mere  extent,  but  by  a  combi- 
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nation  of  extent  and  variety :  a  variety  of  objects 
not  faintly  and  obscurely,  but  cleariy  and  distinctly 
discerned.  From  the  eastern  peak  you  see  St  An- 
drews Bay,  the  intervening  part  of  Fife,  and  the 
coast  of  Angus;  on  the  south  and  the  west^  the 
counties  watered  by  the  Forth,  and  through  open- 
ings in  the  Aichil  Hills  on  the  north,  long,  and 
unbounded  vistas  of  both  the  lowland  and  highland 
parts  of  Perthshire.  They  form  a  land  mark  at  sea, 
and  are  seen  by  travellers  in  every  direction. 

But  there  is  a  hiltnot  far  from  the  Loriionds  which^ 
for  the  command  of  what  is  called  a  home  prospect^ 
IS  superior  even  to  the  Lomonds :  this  is  Norman 
Xaw,  one  of  the  Aichil  Hills,  rising  boldly  to  a 
great  height  from  the  Frith  of  Tay,  about  three 
miles  ease  from  Newbur^,  and  opening  on  the 
south  into  the  valley  that  forms  the  parish  of  Dun- 
bog.  From  this  hiU  the  whde  extent  of  the  Carse 
of  Gowrie,  from  Perth  to  Inver  Gowry,  near  Dun- 
dee, about  twenty  mijes  in  length,  and  on  an  ave- 
rage three  in  breadth,  is  seen,  below  as  one  luxuriant 
and  well-cultivated  garden,  green  at  all  seasons,  ex- 
cept when  it  is  decked  in  the  livery  of  yellow  au- 
tumn. It  is  bounded  and  sheltered  on  the  north- 
west, north,  and  north-east,  by  a  range  of  hilb 
winding  in  a  semicircular  form  from  a  spur  of  the 
Sidley  Hills,  in  Angus,  of  which  they  may  be  con-* 
sidered  as  a  continuation  or  part,  though  at  no 
great  elevation  above  the  plain  until  they  rise  gra- 
dually into  the  hiU  or  cliff  of  Kinnoull,  m  which 
they  terminate.  These  windmg  acclivities  are  cul- 
tivated from  their  bottom  to  their  top.  The  Frith 
of  Tay,  wfth  its  islands  and  salmon  fisheries,  add 
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Iboth  "beauty  and  riches,  to  this  rich  and  beautiful 
scene.  It  is  said,  that  an  acie,  or  any  given 
quantity  of  land  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  will  pro- 
duce more  wheat  than  an  equal  quantity  of  land 
in  any  other  part  of  either  England  or  Scotland.  1( 
the  fertility  of  such  leyels  bear  any  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  the,  rivers  by  whose  alluvions  they 
are  formed,  that  position  will  not  seem  altogether 
improbable.  It  is  the  campus  fruviento  nobilis  of  the 
celebrated  historian  Buchannan. 

It  is  chiefly  from  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  and  the  Lower 
Stratherne,  of  the  same  kind  of  soil  with  the  earse,  and 
divided  therefrom  only  by  theTay,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Erne,  that  improvements  in  agriculture  have  been  in- 
troduced in  Fife.  Every  where,  and  at  all  times,  mea 
are  more  inclined  to  grasp  at  wealth  by  any  other 
means  than  that  of  regular  and  slow  industry. 
Mines,  diamonds,  pearls,  smuggling,  and  gamb-^ 
iing :  tliese  and  ^uch  like  play  sweetly  about  the 
imagination,  and  allure  the  sanguine  and  aventurous 
more  readily  than  the  slow,  though  surer,  modes 
of  acquiring  wealth  by  application  to  common  bu- 
siness. It  was  probably  the  advantages  ei\joyed 
by  Fife,  iu  the  possession  of  coals,  salt,  fishing,  and 
commerce,  wlfether  legitimate  or  clandestine,  that 
hindered  this  province  so  long  from  applying  serious-^ 
•  ly  to  grazing  and  agriculture. 

Before  I  leave  the  kingdom  of  Fife,  I  have  just  one 
observation  more  to  make*  There  is  a  more  equal  divi- 
sion of  property  in  this  county  than  in  any  other  o^, 
equal  extent  in  Scotland.  I  say,  of  equal  extent :  for, 
in  the  small  and  adjoining  counties  of  Kinross  and 
Clackmannan,  which  indeed  arc  commonly  consider* 
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td  as  a  part  of  Fife,  taken  geographically,  and  \rith* 
out  reference  to  political  distractions,  landed  property 
is  at  least  divided  with  as  great  equality.  Here,  t 
mean  in  the  whole  of  Fife,  comprehending  Kinross 
and  Clackmannan,  there  are  not  any  such  over- 
grown estates,  towering  far  above  others,  as  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Scotland,  Argyleshire,  Perth- 
shire, Angus,  and  tfhe  northern  provinces,  llie  land 
is  divided  among  a  great  number  of  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  other  proprietors,  whom  the  lapse  of 
time  has  not  yet  raised  above  the  consideration  or 
rank  of  opulent  tradesmen,  and  what  in  England 
are  called  yeomen.  There  are  tnany  feuers,  or 
proprietors,  who  liold  possessions  called  feus  of 
SUBJECT  superiors,  that  is,  who  are  vassals  of  vassab 
of  the  crown.. 

The  feus  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  in  a  worse 
state  of  cultivation  than  the  farms  paying  rent 

In  that  beautiful  range  of  hills  or  hilly  country 
by  which  Fife,  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  is 
divided  from  Perthshire,  there  is  still  a  more  equal 
division  of  property.  This  tract,  extending  be- 
tween the  Fortli  and  the  Frith  of  Tay,  is  in  length 
upwards  of  thirty  miles,  in  breadth,  at  a  medium, 
-about  five.  It  may  be  called  thte  Arcadia  of  Scot- 
land. Hills  verdant  to  their  summits,  the  lower 
parts  covered  with  grain,  the  middle  with  herds  of 
cattle,  and  the  higher  with  flocks  of  sheep ;  rivuleta 
stealing  through  the  defiles  of  these  hills,  or  falling 
in  murmurs  from  rock  to  rock;  solitary  hamlets  and 
farmsteads  now  skhted  with  natural  woods  of  hazel^ 
oak,  birch,  and  some  other  kinds  interspersed,  and 
ROW  inclosed  within  their  soft  embrace;  and^abotQ 
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^%  ah  tqual  ot  mddeat  division  and  distril)ution  of' 
property,  coMpire  to  render  the  Aichil  Hills  one  o£^ 
the  sweetest  as  vreM  as  happiest  regions  in  Britain*. 
The  land  here  is  generally  parted  into  small  estates 
from  thirty  or  forty  to  three  or  four  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  The  loiv  country  on  either  hand  opens  a 
Vent  for  the  produce  df  the  dairy  and  the  fold.  There 
is  not  a  spot  in  the  Aichils  that  is  above  six  dt  dght 
miles  from  either  Stirling,  Perth,  Kinross,  Cupar  of 
Fife,  Alloa,  Kiticardin,  or  Dumfermlinei 

From  the  highest  of  the  Aichil  Hills,  Bcincleugh^ 
which  is  situated  near  the  west  end  of  the  rang^^ 
and  two  thousand  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  there  is  a  very  extensive  view  of  rural 
scenety,  chiefly  pa&toral  J  in  which,  however,  the 
)>revailing  or  paramount  idea  is  that  of  stillness  and 
solitude. 

The  Aichil  Hills  are  commonly  called,  by  writers^ 
billing  to  adapt  every  thing  to  English  idioms  and 
etymologies,  the  Ochills ;  from  the  affinity  of  thd 
sound  to  that  of  Oak  Hillsj  combined  with  the  ap-^ 
titude  of  this  district  to  run  into  oak.  But  this  is 
disc6vered  to  be  an  error,  when  we  attend  to  the 
common  [Pronunciation  of  the  people  of  Scotland, 
and  reflect  tbat,  pronunciation  often  preserves  the 
true  etymology  of  words  after  it  is  lost  in  writings* 
The  people  of  the  country  do  not  say  the  Ochill^^ 
nor  yet  the  Aichils,  but  the  Aichil  Hills  :  that  is^ 
as  is  well  known  to  all  in  the  least  acquainted  with 
the  Celtic,  or  Gaelic,  language,  the  woody  hills. 

T*he  Aichil  Hills,  formerly  covered  wholly  with 
trood,  as  they  would  be  still,  if  left  to  themselves^ 
t«ras^    in  all  probability,  the    southern  extremity 
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of  the  Sylva  Caledonia^  the  Caledonian  ^oorf,  hy 
way  of  eminence,  a  term  which  the  Roman  write'rs 
extended,  by  degrees,  to  denote  all  that  part  of  Bri- 
tain, that  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Forth — Bodotria. 
At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  by  Agricola,  the 
Aichil  Hills  would  strike  an  army,  looking  north- 
ward, with  the  appearance  of  one  vast  wood.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Erne,  in  the  parish  of  Muthill,  there 
is  a  place,  belonging  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Hepburn,  called  Culhoillie ;  that  is,  the  back  end  of 
the  wood.  They  who  are  fond  of  tracing  affinities 
between  the  Greek  and  Celtic,  which  are  indeed 
many  and  surprising,  observe  that  TAH,  HyU^  is 
the  term  for  wood,  in  Greek. 

About  tliirty  or  forty  years  ago,  the  general  eco- 
nomy of  the  Aicliil  Hills  was  as  follows.  The  main 
object  was,  to  raise  flocks  of  sheep,  and  to  make  but- 
ter and  cheese.  They  sold  their  wool  at  the  fairs  in 
the  low  country,  and  their  sheep,  too,  of  course: 
when  they  were  not  bought  up,  on  the  spot,  as 
was,  however,  most  commonly  the  case,  by  butchers 
from  Stirling,  Perth,  Dumfermline,  Cupar,  a^d 
other  towns.  In  the  summer,  having  a  super- 
abundance of  pasturage  for  cattle,  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  taking  the  oxen  of  Strathern,  and 
the  nearest  parts  of  Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clack- 
mannan, to  graze  among  their  own,  at  the  rate  of 
eight  or  ten  shillings  per  head,  from  the  end  of 
.  May  to  abc^t  the  middle  of  October.  The  farmers 
in  the  low  countries,  who,  at  that  time,  used^  oxen 
chiefly  in  the  plough,  had  plenty  of  fodder  for  them 
^in  the  winter,  but  not  suflScient  pasture  for  them 
in. summer;-  for  they  were  then  very  little  skilled  in 
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the  best  modes  of  agriculture,  and  the  laying  out  of 
fields,  after  a  rotation  of  crops,  a  thing  Httle  known, 
and  less  practised  in  grass.  The  farmers  in  the  Aic- 
hils,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  abundance  of  pas- 
turage for  their  cows  in  summer,  but  frequently  ex- 
perienced, in  hard  seasons,  a  lack  of  fodder  in 
winter,  would  send  some  of  their  milch  cows  to  the 
low  country  farmers;  who, for  keeping  them,  thought 
themselves  well  paid,  as  they  certainly  were,  by  the 
milk  they  yielded,  and  the  accessions  they  made  to 
their  dunghills.  Calves,  as  well  as  sheep,  were,  for 
the  most  part,  bought  up  on  the  spot  by  butch- 
ers. Bullocks  were  driven,  without  being  properly 
fettened,  to  market. 

As  to  oflab  of  the  dairy,  they  had  little  besides 
whey,  with  part  of  which,  instead  of  water,  they 
made  their  oaten  meal  porridge,  which  was  more 
savoury  than  water  porridge;  besides,  that  there 
was  thus  a  saving  of  meal,  whey  being  sooner 
tliickened  than  water.  Still,  however,  therfe  was  a 
great  superabundance  of  whey,  which  they  gave  to 
any  one  for  nothing ;  or,  when  not  called  for,  thrown, 
when  it  became  sour,  into  the  dunghill.  Of  their 
butter,  or  as  they  called  it,  kirn,  that  is,  churn-milk, 
they  had,  also,  frequently  a  superabundance;  in 
whicb  case,  it  was  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  whey.  Of  the  feeding  of  pigs,  or  poultry, 
with  these  substances  they  had  not  the  smallest  con- 
ception. 

This  wretched  economy  has  now,  very  generally, 
been  exchanged  for  a  wiser  system.  They  have  in- 
troduced winter  crops  of  turnips ;  they  have  crops 
of  hay,  clover,  and  potatoes.    They  fotten  bullocks, 
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pind  keep  all  thejr  milch  cows  at  home,  in  winter  M 
well  as  summer,  On  some  farms,  they  have  alsq 
learned  to  make  the  proper  use  of  the  whey  ^nd 
milk  they  used  to  throw  away,  in  the  fattening  of 
poultry  and  pigs. 

The  butter  that  is  produced  on  the  Aichil 
Hills,  by  the  natural  herbage,  is  excellent  j  and  the 
cheese,  though  not  so  rich  as  that  of  some  counties 
in  England,  is,  in  nuany  places,  far  superior  in  fla* 
vour:  so  also  is  the  mutton ;  but  the  mutton  bred 
on  the  Grampians  is  of  a  still  supferior  flavour. 

I  havjB  not,  for  more  than  twknty  years,  had  an 
opportunity  of  being  accjuainted  with  the  state  of 
society  in  the  Aichil  Hills,  personally^  I  sliall  there- 
fore, in  what  I  am  now  going  to  say,'  speak  in  the 
past  timfe.  In  the  Aichils,  about  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  |;here  was  very  little  skill  in  arts,  anc^ 
great  simplicity  of  manners ;  though,  from  the  na-t 
ture  of  pastoral,  indolent,  arid  sequestered  life,  in 
vhicTi  the  young,  of  both  sexes,  were  frequently 
intermixed  in  rural  and  retired  occupations,  there 
Vere  very  many  instances  of  the  sin  of  fornication. 
In  the  whole  range  of  the  Aichils,  there  are  Only  twq 
parishes  and  parish  chtirches^  situated  among  the 
Jiills,  Qlendevon  and  Arrjgesk.  They  belong,  in  all 
pther  parts,  to  the  parishes  and  parish  churches,  lying 
nearest  to  them  in  the  low  countries,  to  the  south 
^nd  north  J  as  Alva,  Dollar,  Orwell,  Aucjiter- 
Muchty,  &c.  on  the  one  hand;  and  Blackfbrd, 
Auchteratder,  Duiining,  Forteviot,  Fbrgan,  Aberr 
jiethey,  ftc.  on  the  other.  Now,  in  each  and  all 
pf  those  pdrljhes,  consisting  partly  of  the  Aichils, 
*rid  partly  of  the  low  country.     Tbe  number  of 
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foraicators,  doing  penuance  on  the  cutty  stool,* 
from  the  hilly  part  of  the  parish,  very  far  Communibw 

*  This  is  a  small  gallery,  fit  to  contain  about  half  a  dozen  of  per- 
ioai,  paintad  black,  and  oa  ynhick  offenden  against  chastity  are 
forced  to  sit,  during  the  time  of  divine  5ervioe,,for  thme  Sundajfs,  ma« 
ting  professioA  of  their  re|^ntance,  and  receive  a  rebuke,  each  time, 
from  the  minister,  in  the  face  of  the  congregation.    Gentlemen,  and 
others  of  the  better  sort,  that  is,  in  better  than  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces, are  commonly  permitted  now,  though  this  was  by  no  means  the 
case  in  tlie  stricter  and  purer  tiraea  of  the  kirk,  to  commute  an  ap 
paarance  od  the  cutty  stool  tor  a  pecuiiitiry  ^9^9  to  bo  fjiplicd  to  thf 
ex^Scocic^^ef  the  poor.    A  good  many  yean  back,  in  the  parish  cf 
Saline,  a  very  pretty  village,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Cleish 
hills,  running  parallel,  and  at  the  distance  of  only  from  two  to  three 
Bules  from  the  Aichils,  to  which  they  bear  a  near  resemblance,  in  All 
sespects,  there  flourished,  among  other  fbrnicatars,  a  gsatlen^m  of 
mall,  but  independent  fortune,  about  tv«  hundred  pomidft  9  yei^ 
ef  laad^  estate,  w}io  I^^d  indu\g^  himself  ia  %u  illicit  an^our,  with  f 
low  ^nd  4trty  wench,  t(>e  daughter  of  a  sUroUing  piper.    The  minis- 
ter of  Valine,  at  that  time,  was  Mr.  Hunt^,  ^  very  worthy  npi^n,  ojf 
great  innpcenco  and  simplif  ity  of  manners,  and  remarkable  for  that 
^miliar  and  colloquial  style  of  preaching,  which  b  ridiculed  in  a  book,  ^ 
cidled  Presbytorijan  Eloquence ;  and  who  considered  it  as  his  duty  to 
aiain^in,  with  great  strictnqsi,  the  original  discipline  of  t^^  kirk^ 
The  fprla  being  with  child,  was  summoned  to  ttie  kirk  se^ion,  which 
is  held  every  Sunday,  after  divine  service,  by  the  minister  and  the 
elders,  akii^d  of  laj-brethren,  like  certain  o^oe-beafers,  or  servants^ 
in  mopastcrics.    Being  called  on  to  give  up  the  father  of  the  cliild 
with  which  she  was  pregnant,  s^e  named  laird  Halley.    The  laird 
being  a|sp  suiiiinoQqd  to  make  his  appearance,  did  not  deny  what  he 
WHS  cl^ar^;^  witbi  but  refu:sed  to  mount  th^  cutty  stool,  though  h^ 
had  no  objections  to  pay  a  fine.    Mr.  Hunter  insisted  that  he  should 
do  penance  before  the  coi^reg^tion.    Mr.  Halley,  dreading  cxcom* 
municfktion,  wl^ch  in  Scotland  is  a  very  serious  matter,  at  last  agreed- 
to  stand  pn  the  stQol  qf  rcpen^iice,  and  be  duly  rebuked,  on  the  coa- 
ditiop,  tl^at  tlie  minister  should  nqt  mention,  as  is  usual  in  such  case^ 
the  nfMae  of  the  womavi  with  whom  be  had  transgressed.  Mr.  Huntpr,  . 
Wiio  wm  f^  |9od-Qi(turc^  mapi  <;onceded  that  pointi  and  said,  hf 
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AmnSy  exceeded  that  of  the  Lowland  parts ;  though 
these  last  were,  on  the  whole,  upwards  of  six  to  one,' 
in  point  of  numbers.  But,  to  do  justice  to  those 
poor  sinners  of  the  Aichils,  their  anticipations  usu-^ 
ally  terminated  in  marriage. 

Every  one  who  possessed  a  piece  of  land,  however 
small,  rent  free,  was  called  a  lairp,  and  his  wife,  in 
like  manner,  a  lady.  You  might  have  seen,  every 
day,  a  lady,  from  the  Aichils,  with  butter,  cheese,  and 
eggs,  swung  over  her  horse,  in  a  pair  of  crttlsy  that 
is  panniers,  and  herself  mounted  with  great  dignity 
above  the  whole,  going  to  market  with  her  articles ; 
with  a  stuff  hood,  pf  large  dimensions,  turned  up 
only  with  silk,  on  her  head,  and  a  cloak,  also,  of 
woollen  stniF,  or  sometimes  in  place  of  this  a  riding 
coat,  which  was  reckoned  a  piece  of  finery.  In  the 
parish  of  Porteviot,  I  knew  a  laird  Nelson  of  Cleugh- 
pleld,  vhose  whole  es.tate  did  not  amount  to  ten 
pounds  per  annum.  The  old  laird,  being  his  son 
and  heir,  followed  the  business  of  a  carpenter;  while 
the  dowager  lady  Cleugh-Field,  kept  a  small  pub- 
lic-house, (which  was  indeed  the  mansion,  or  manor- 

Vould  not.  Mr.  Halley  i^ppears  on  the  cutty  stool :  "  Mr.  James 
Halley,  you  appear  here  before  God  and  this  congregation,  to  con- 
fess and  declare  your  contrition  for  the  heinous  sin  of  fornication, 

^•i (but  here  recollecting  his  promise),      I  need  na  say  wha  wi. 

We  a — a — ken  wha  wi."  This  extraordinary  turn  gave  wing  to  the 
affair  over  all  the  country,  far  and  near.  The  laird  had  wrapped  him- 
self up  in  two  great  coats ;  the  one  buttoned  before,  the  other  behind ; 
ivith  the  neck  turned  up  so  as  to  conceal  his  face.  **  Ah !  cried  Mr. 
Hunter,  wee]  may  ye  be  ashamit.  But  turn  about  your  face;  I  say, 
Mr.  Halley»  turn  about  your  face.''  The  laird  turned  himself  about; 
still  he  presented  a  back ;  "  Oho !  ^  says  Mr.  Hunter,  "  you  're  a  a- 
Vack,  arc  ye  ?  gin  ye  had  been  a  a-back,  ye  had  na  been  there." 
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house, )  for  selling  ale  and  whisky.  By  her  husband's 
will,  she  was  very  reasonably  to  keep  possession  of 
the  premises  during  her  life. 

As  to  the  superior  order  of  lairds  in  the  Aichils^ 
they  lived  in  that  easy,  and  most  enviable  state  of 
mediocrity,  between  genteel  and  fashionable  life,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  poverty,  or  labour  and  drud- 
gery on  the  other;  and  from  that  simplicity  of  man<^ 
ners,  which  is  contented  with  the  necessaries  and 
comforts,  and  pants  not  after  the  superfluities  and 
vanities  of  life,  derived  an  affluence  but  seldom 
known  to  the  possessors  of  the  most  ample  patri^ 
gonial  estates. 
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From  FALKLAND  bt    KINROSS  to  ABER- 
NETHEY- 

From  Falklajad  I  went  next  to  see  Lechlevin, 
Bear  Kinross,  where  the  unfortunate  Mvy^  queeo 
of  Scots,  was  for  some  time  detained  in  an  island  in 
tiae  middle  of  it.    The  isle,  in  which  there  k  a  ca3- 
tie,  whiq{)  in  those  days  was  deemed  a  fortress  of 
great  strength,  may  contain  about  seven  or  c^t 
acres  of  ground.     The  walls  of  tbe  ca^e»  half* 
shaded  by  a  grove  of  lofty  trees,  in  which  it  is  em* 
bosomed,  and  which  cover  nearly  the  whole  island, 
form  a  very  striking  and  inierestiDg  object     It 
does  not  seem  to  be  more  than  about  a  mile  from 
the  shore.    The  whole  circle  of  the  castle  is  five 
hundred  and  eighty-five  feet.    Every  one  knows  the 
manner  in  which  the  queen  made  her  escape  from 
this  strong  hold.     The  lords  of  the  congregation, 
who,  otherwise  styled  themselves,  the  lords  for  the 
reformation  of  Scotland^   and  at  this  juncture  were 
called,  the  lords  of  the  secret  council,  had  commit- 
ted the  queen  to  the  custody  of  William  Douglas, 
governor  of  the   castle,    and  laird  of  Lochlevin. 
George  Douglas,  a  young  gentleman,  brother  to  the 
governor,  had  fallen  in  love  with  her;  which,  we. 
may  presume,  in  her  circumstances^  she  did  not  dis* 
courage.     On  the  2d  of  May,   1568,  about  seven 
o'clock  after  noon,  when  the  governor  was  at  supper 
with  his  family,  George  Douglas,   having  got  hold 
of  the  keys  of  the  castle,  hastened  to  her  apartment, 
and  conducted  her  out  of  prison,  and  ferried  hfiX 
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/over  in  a  boat*  to  the  mainland ;  throwing  the  keys 
of  the  castle  into  the  Me.  -f  William  Douglas^  tho 
governor  of  the  castle  of  Lochlevin,  had  married  the 
mother  of  the  earl  of  Murray^  the  queen's  natural 
brother. 

Lochlevin  is  a  spacious  and  beautiftiil  piece  of  wa» 
ter,  waslxing  the  roots  of  the  western  Lomond,  about 
fifteen  miles  in  circumfej^ence,  an^  foor  in  IcDgtl^ 
interspersed  with  islands  of  various  appearance  and 
extent  Ooe  of  these^  called  St.  Serf's  Isle,  contains 
forty-eight  acres  of  good  pasture.  This  take  is  fa* 
inotts  for  a  great  variety  of  different  kinds  Df  trout; 
^r  the  most  part  of  a  bright  colour,  and  all  of  them 
highly  flavoured*  Some  of  them  weigh  from  two 
to  three  pounds.  The  Loph  also  abounds  with  eels, 
pikesi,  flounders,  and  perches.  The  river  Levin^ 
which  issues  froita  tbe  lake,  is  also  a  streafti  famous 
for  the  sport  of  trout^fishing.  I  presume  that  the 
|(ing  Alexander  IIL  who  lived  very  much  in  Loch^ 


^  Whei)  the  people  of  Kinross  point  out  to  strangers  thb  stali»  pri- 
ftm^  and  dc8cril>e  the  mode  of  the  queen's  es^pe,  they  tell  you,  that 
young  Douglas  swam  over  to  the  Kinross  side  of  the  lake  for  a  boat, 
This^  like  the  stoi^  of  Leandor^js  very  pmtty  and  rom^tic.  There 
cannot,  however,  be  a  doubt,  ^hat  he  must  have  seized  on  one  of  the 
boats  belonging  to  the  castle.  There  was  not  time  for  fetching  a  boat 
from  the  opposite  land,  had  it  been  necessary.  And  I  mention  this 
foolish  tradition,  only  as  an  itistance  of  that  propensity  to  the  mar- 
vellous and  romatitic^  which  has  always  so  generally  prevailed,  espe» 
i:ittlly  in  matters  of  war  and^ove. 

f  These  keys^  of  i^rhich  there  were  seyesel  fastened  tpgether,  wert 
accidentally  dragg|ed  out  of  Lochlevin,  no^  long  aget,  by  a  fisher- 
fuan,  and  presented  to  the  earl  of  Morton,  to  whose  family,  the  Dou- 
glases of  Lochlevin  were  nearly  related.  They  were  much  less  inju«« 
^  by  lime  than  coi^i  havp  been  fxpected. 
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levin  castle,  a  very  central  situation  for  Scotland, 
was  as  fond  of  the  diversion  of  fishing  as  the  Stuart 
kings  were  of  hunting.  The  lake  and  the  river,  or 
water,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Scots  of  Levin,  was  as 
favourable  to  the  former  as  Falkland  Forest  and  the 
How  of  Fife  to  the  latter. 

At  Kinross,  a  little  way  out  of  town,  to  the  north, 
is  an  excellent  inn,  as  good  as  any  that  I  have  seen 
in  England.  Neat  clean  rooms,  both  public 
and  bed  rooms  spacious,  and  an  excellent  larder  and 
cellar.  Besides  butcher's  meat  and  fish  of  all  kinds^ 
both  sea  and  fresh  water  fish,  there  is  always 
a  variety  of  game.  But  what  strangers  generally 
point  out  in  the  bill  of  fare,  in  the  first  place,  is,  the 
Lochlevin  trout,  of  which  there  are  many  different 
kinds.  The  fishery  of  the  lake  is  rated  at  one  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  by  the  landlord  of  the  inn,  to 
whom  the  trout  is  of  great  value,  not  only  as  a  de- 
licate dish  for  liis  tables,  butl)ecause  gentlemen  wha 
pass  that  way  very  often  take  a  dish  of  fresh  trouts 
home  with  them  in  their  carriage.  This  inn  is  equi- 
distant from  Perth  and  the  Queen's  Ferry,  that  is, 
fifteen  miles  exactly  from  each. 

Very  near  the  western  margin  of  the  lake  stands 
Kinross  House,  a  grand  and  very  elegant  mansion^ 
built  by  Sir  William  Bruce  in  the  end  of  the  se- 
venteenth century:  to  which  you  are  led  by  a  fine 
row  of  lofty  trees,  a  spacious  court,  and  one  of  the 
noblest  stone  staircases  any  where  to  be  seen.  The 
lake,  the  trees, shrubs,  and  garden  grounds,  that  fringe 
it  in  that  quarter,  the  Lomond  Hills  on  the  east,  the 
Aichils  on  the  north,  and  a  spacious  plain,  extending 
from,  and  as  it  were,  in  some  measure,  continuingf 
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.the  How  of  Fife  to  the  vale  of  the  Devon,  and  thence 
forward  to  Stirling. — These  are  beautiful  and  pleas- 
ing prospects.  Even  the  great  road  between  Edin- 
burgh, and  all  that  lies  northward  of  the  Forth  in 
Scotland,  may  be  ranked  am"Dng  the  felicities  of  this 
charming  mansion.  In  the  vicinity  of  a  great  city, 
the  solitude  of  monntains,  woods,  and  waters,  can 
hardiy  be  too  great.  At  a  distance  of  thirty  miles, 
there  is  a  satisfaction  in  the  reflection  that  you  are 
not  far  from  the  highway  that  connects  you  with 
the  gay,  active,  and  busy  world. 

Kinross  seems  to  be  a  thriving  place.  There  are 
considerable  manufactures  here,  of  linen,  leather 
shoes,  and,  above  all,  of  hardware,  particularly  cut- 
lery, for  which  it  has  been  long  famous.  Kinross 
scissars,  razors,  and  pen- knives,  are  in  greater  re- 
quest in  Scotland  than  those  of  Sheffield,  I  presume 
that  they  both  can  and  do  make  at  least  as  good  ar- 
ticles at  Sheffield,  and  other  places  in  England.  But, 
perhaps,  the  manufacturers  find  it  their  interest,  on 
the  whole,  to  furnish  the  Scots  with  articles,  though 
of  an  inferior  quality,  very  cheap.  But  this,  I 
should  think,  must  be  a  dangerous  kind  of  economy. 
The  loss  of  reputation  in  any  branch  of  industry, 
liberal  or  mechanical,  is  incalculable;  whereas,  the 
advantage  of  reputation  on  the  other  hand  is  also 
incalculable.  Perhaps  the  excellency  of  the  Kin- 
ross cutlery  may  one  day  encourage  some  enterpris- 
ing spirits,  such  as  the  very  respectable  and  inge- 
nious family  of  the  Adams,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
to  enlarge  the  manufacture,  and  extend  the  com- 
merce. No  doubt  but  Kinross  derives  some  advan-r 
tages  from  the  great  road  that  runs  through  it,  as 


vrtM  as  frdm  its  being  the  capital  of  a  small  eounfj^i 
The  situation  of  'Kinross,  in  a  district  abounding 
irithroal,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  not  &r 
ftom  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  Inverkeithing  on  the 
one  hand,  and  at  a  still  shorter  distance  from  the 
Frith  of  Tay,  at  the  port  of  Newburgh,  on  the 
other,  is  certainly  fitted  to  rou2e  a  spirit  of  various 
industry. 

Having  heard  mu<ih  of  the  falb  and  windings 
of  the  Devon,  within  a  few  miles  of  my  present 
charming  quarters,  I  went  to  see  them,  and  found 
that  not  one-half  of  the  romantic  beauties  and  un* 
common  appearances  of  nature  which  are  to  be  seen 
lere  have  been  described. 

The  Devon  tdkes  its  lise  in  the  Ai<hil  Hills,  and^ 
after  running  ten  miles  south-east,  bends  tp  the  west 
at  a  place  called  from  hence  the  Crook  of  Devon^ 
and  gliding  with  man^  windings  through  a- valley  df* 
the  greatest  fertility,  as  well  as  beauty,  falls  into  the 
Forth,  four  miles  west  from  Clackmannan,  at  the 
distance  of  a  very  few  miles,  ^nd  in  a  line  directly 
south  and  north  from  its  source.  'In  one  part  of  the 
valley,  the  Devon  has  been  obliged  to  work  its  way^ 
through  obstructing  rocks.  By  the  current  of  the 
water  the  solid  rock  has  been  for  miles  worn  down 
from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  almost  perpendiculaf;  in  some 
places  more.  In  the  lapse,  too,  of  ages  it  has  worn 
away  the  softer  parts  at  the  bottom,  and  formed 
immense  pits^  into  which,  one  after  another,  the  wa^ 
ter  tumbles  down  with  astonishing  noise  and  fury^ 
This  scenery,  wild,  awful,  and  grand  beyond  all  de-^ 
scrip  tion,  is  famed  far  and  near;  and  so  naturally  dor 
su6h  scenes  make  an  impression  on  cver^jT  humasi 


xnind,  «nd  1  had  almost  -said,  every  human  heatt; 
tbat  even  the  humblest  of  the  peasants  and  shep* 
herds  will  come  from  afar,  or  go  far  oftt  of  their 
way,  to  i5ce  the  Ttumbling  Bridge  and  the  Caldnm 

The  Rumbling  Bridgeconsists  in  one  arch,  thrown 
cnrer  the  ^horrible  t:hasni  jn^t  desCri bed ;  at  this  spot, 
near  one  hundred  feet  deep,  and  very  narrow.  At 
the^time  I  viewed -it,  it  had  only  one  parapet,  and 
that  not  above  three  feet  high.  The  other  had 
fallen  down,  I  understood,  a  long  time  before,  and 
had  not  then  been  rebuilt.  It  is  not  every  ^one,  I 
fancy,  that  would  like  to  pass  over  it,  especially  on 
horseback,  which  is  frequently  done,  with  one  ott 
cacJh  side.  But,  at  this  1. ceased  to  wonder,  when  I 
was  told,  that  atone  place,  above  this,  where  the  op* 
posite  ?ides  of  the  lengthened  chasm  almost  meet^ 
and  embrace  one  another,  -there  is  a  wooden  bridge 
thrown  over,  by  which 'the  hardy  rustics  cross  the 
Devon,  without  any  parapet  at  all,  or  even  a  hand- 
rail 'This,  after  all,  is  not  more  wonderfuVthan  the 
feats  performed  by  sailors,  slaters,  tylers,  and  gla- 
^Kiers,  every  day.  The  apprehension  of  danger  is 
WondertuUy  diminished  by  familiarity  and  custom. 

But  the  turbulence  of  the  waters,  at  the  Rumbling 
•Bridge,  dashing  from  rock  to  rock,  or  gushing  be- 
tween fragments  of  rocks,  lying  at  the  bottom^ 
ceases  <  to  produce  its  awful  effect,  when  you  view 
'the  Caldt'on  Xtwri,  where  the  whole  river  is  precipi- 
tated, in  one  sheet,  from  a  height  of  eighty  fec^ 
tiponhuge  stones  torn  from  the  fece  of  the  rock. 
The  smoke  arising  from  the  water,  which,  at  the 
'bottom  appears  white  "as  snow,  ekhibits  at  th^toj? 
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and  above  the  fall,  all  the  colours  of  the  rainr* 
bow. 

This  cataract  is  still  more  enchanting  when  ob- 
served from  below.  For  this  purpose  the  spectator 
goes  down  by  the  north-west  side  of  the  dell,  where 
the  descent  is  easy.  The  immense ,  sheet  of  water 
pouring  like  liquid  chrystal  from,  the  rock,  and  re- 
ceiving after  its  fall  a  cloud  of  white  vapour,  is  con- 
trasted with  the  dark  brown  face  of  the  rock,  ia 
some  parts  naked,  in  others  presenting  shrubs  and 
pendulous  trees.  Herons,  plovers,  wood-pigeons, 
ravens,  crows,  daws,  swallows,  and  other  birds,  are 
seen  over  head ;  but  their  noise  is  lost  i(i  that  of  the 
.  rushing  waters. 

The  side  of  the  glen  opposite  to  the  cataract  is  of 
an  opposite  nature.  It  is  a  gentle  acclivity,  covered 
with  vetdant  and  flowery  turf,  and  strewed,  towards 
the  bottom,  with  mossy  stones  and  fragments  of 
jock,  from  the  sides  of  which  spring  wild  rose 
bushes,  and  other  shrubs.  The  mind  does  not  easily 
bear  continued  intensity  of  application,  or  weight 
of  impression.  It  is  not  very  long  therefore  till  you 
are  inclined  to  turn  from  the  majestic  and  terrific  to 
the  soft  and  tranquil  side  of  the  glen,  and  to  stroll 
down  by  the  side  of  the  river,  which,'  in  the  course 
of  tliree  or  four  hundred  yards,  sinks  into  a  calm, 
and  steals  sileutly  along  its  softened  banks. 

I  was  told  that  a  gentleman,  lately  gazing  at  the 

tremendous  chasm  through  which  the  Devon  runs,  a 

little  above  the  Rumbling  Bridge,  felt  his  head  grow 

giddy,  and,  after  having  fallen  above  fifty  feet,  (but 

,that  height  ilot  quite  perpendicuUr,  I.piesume)  was 

.carried  by  the  white  and  roaring  waters  in  a  dank 
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hollow,  near  a  mile,  over  brokeu  rocks  and  preci- 
pices, sometimes  standing,  and  sometimes  driven 
headlong,  while  his  alarmed  acquaintance,  who  saw 
him  as  they  ran  along  the  side  of  the  chasm,  were 
unable  to  afford  him  any  assistance.  I  was  told  that 
the  gentleman,  after  all  this,  coming  at  last  to  a  place 
where  he  caught  hold  of  the  root  of  a  tree,  was 
enabled  to  stop  his  rapid  career  down  the  Tartarean 
stream,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  his  companions, 
who  pulied  him  up,  by  ropes,  about  sixty  feet,  nearly 
perpendicular,  without  his  having  received  any  in- 
jury. However,  when  the  ropes  reached  him,  he 
was  so  exhausted  and  weak,  that  he  was  scarcely 
able  to  put  them  under  his  arms. 

There  is  another  great  cataract  below  the  Caldron 
Linn,  at  a  place  called  the  Deills,  that  is,  the 
Devil's  Mill,  where  the  water  falls  forty  feet;  but, 
having  seen  the  former,  I  had  not  any  curiosity  to 
see  the  latter. 

It  is  reported,  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical 
Account,  that  apian  was  given  in,  by  Mr.  James 
Watt,  to  the  board  of  police  in  Scotland,  in  1776, 
for  making  the  Devon  navigable  for  several  miles. 
The  expense  by  his  estimate  would  not  have  ex- 
ceeded two  thousand  pounds.  "  Had  this  plan 
been  carried  into  execution  (says  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hoodie)  a  tract  of  more  than  ten  thousand  acres  of 
coal,  at  present  entirely  locked  up  from  the  sea  sale^ 
would  have  been  exposed  to  the  public  market ;  be- 
sides many  other  advantages  of  trade  that  must  have 
accrued  to  the  neighbouring  country.  The  exten- 
sive iron  works  begun  by  the  Devon  Company,  in 
1794,  on  tl^e  banks  of  this  xiver,  render  it  hi^f 
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probably  that  the  plan  will  still  be  executed,"  Tbat 
it  has  not  hitherto  been  executed,  seems  to  be  a  proof 
that  there  is  no  apprehension  that,  the  coal  mines, 
nearer  to  the  sea-ports  on  the  Forth,  will  be  soon 
exhausted. 

Musing  on  the  wonders  of  the  Devon,  and  on  dif- 
ferent systems  of  geology,  I  returned  to  the  inn  at 
Kinross. 

Next  morning,  early,  I  rode  leisurely  across  a 
plain  of  sandy  soil,  or  a  light  gravelly  loam,  to  the 
village  of  Milnathort,  commonly  pronounced  the 
Mills  of  Forth.  I  observed,  on  my  right,  near  this, 
the  ruins  of  a  castle,  surrounded  with  a  number  of 
uncommonly  large  trees.  I  learned,  afterwards,  that 
this  was  Burleigh  Castle,  the  antient  seat  of  the 
Balfours,  Lords  of  Burleigh.  The  large  trees  that 
drew  my  attention,  I  understand,  are  many  of  them 
hollow  with  age,  particularly  one  called  Burleigh's 
Hole.  In  this  tree,  the  last  lord  Burleigh,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  concealed  himself 
from  justice,  after  he  had  murdered  a  schoolmaster, 
for  marrying,  without  his  conaicnt,  a  favourite  female 
servant.  Under  a  fit  of  phrenzy,  he  rode,  armed 
with  loaded  pistols,  to  the  schoolmaster's  house,  at 
Innerkeithing,  desired  to  speak  with  him  at  the 
door,  shot  him,  without  dismounting  from  his  horse, 
and  rode  back  to  Burleigh  Castle,  as  if  nothing  ex- 
traordinary had  happened.  By  and  by,  recollecting 
his  crime,  and  his  danger,  he  hid  himself  for  some 
time  in  the  hollow  of  an  old  tree ;  a  faithi\il  do* 
mestic,  who  had  compassion  on  him,  supplying  him 
.with  sustenance.  Being  apprehended,  and  tried  for 
the  murder  at  JBdinburgh,  he  was .  condemned  to 
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suffer  death.  But  ;while  he  lay  in  confinement  in 
prison,  between  the  sentence  and  the  execution,  his 
sister,  who  was  wonderfully  like  him,  went  to  see 
him,  and  he  made  his  escape  out  of  prison,  disguised 
in  her  clothes.  It  was  said  that  this  escape  was  not 
effected  without  golden  keys.  Certain  it  is,  that 
no  means  were  used  for  taking  up  the  unhappy  man, 
after  his  escape.  His  estate  being  confiscated,  and 
having  past  into  other  hands,  he  wandered  about 
from  the  house  of  one  gentleman  to  that  of  another, 
as,  in  fact,  a  beggar,  as  well  as  a  vagabond.  I  have 
conversed  with  old  men  who  have  seen  lord  Burleigh 
in  this  miserable  state. 

In  my  way  from  the  Mills  of  Forth  to  Abernethey, 
which  lay  mostly  through  hills,  with  only  patches  of 
cultivated  ground,  here  and  there,  at  their  bases, 
near  sequestered  hamlets,  I  fell  in  with  one  of  the 
most  elegant  as  well  as  convenient  carriages,  I  ever 
saw,  which,  I  learned,  belonged  to  Frazer  of  Lovat. 
Among  all  our  modern  improvements,  there  is,  per- 
haps, none  that  has  attained  to  greater  perfection 
than  coach  building.  In  the  streets  of  London,  we 
find  carriages  of  almost  every  possible  shape,  and  we 
are  led  to  admire  the  ingeniousness  of  men  who  can 
contrive  such  light,  strong,  neat,  and  elegant  vehi- 
cles. 

But  what  I  saw  now  had  this  additional  advantage, 
that,  it  served  not  only  for  an  elegant  conveyance, 
but  also  as  a  very  convenient  dormitory.  It  was 
made  after  the  manner  of  carriages  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  and  had  a  projection  before  at  the  bottom  j 
by  means  of  which,  with  a  bed  which  lay  in  it,  and 
could  be  spread  or  rolled  up  at  pleasure ;  two  or  three 

0  2 
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people  could  lie  down,  and  sleep  very  comfortably, 
at  whatever  rate  the  carriage  might  be  going.  It 
was  not  by  such  machinery,  however,  or  manners 
that  the  family  estate  of  Lovat  was  acquired. — 
Luxury  is  but  a  bad  omen  of  the  stability  of  estates. 

''  Nam  imperium  facil£  ns  artibus  rctiuctur  quibus  initio 
partum  est."* 

On  clearing  the  Aichils,  where  the  great  road 
from  the  Queen's  Ferry  to.  Perth  begins  to  descend 
into  the  extensive  and  most  charming  valley  of 
Stratherne,  near  a  place  called  the  Wics  of  Baigly,  a 
view  bursts  on  the  sight,  that  makes  you  suddenly 
*top,  as  if  by  instinct,  to  behold  it.  The  valley  of 
the  lower  Stratherne,  rich  by  nature,  highly  culti- 
vated, and  beautifully  interspersed  with  noblemen's 
and  gentlemen's  seats,  is  seen  in  a  line,  from  east  to 
west,  with  the  Carse  of  Gowrie ;  from  which  it  is  se- 
parated only  by  the  Tay,  a  little  before  and  after  it 
begins  to  expand  into  a  Frith,  by  receiving  the  tide 
and  the  waters  of  the  Erne.  The  tide  flows  in  the 
Tay  for  two  miles  above  Perth,  that  is  about  eight 
miles  above  "its  junction  with  the  Erne,  and  about 
as  far  up  this  river.  In  front,  you  see  the  celebrated 
Hill  of  Moncrieff,  on  the  south-west  a  lofty  cliff; 
but  gradually  declining  from  its  precipitous  summit, 
into  a  gentle  declivity,  every  where  planted  with 
trees,  or  bearing  grain,  and  occupying  the  whole 
triangle,  formed  by  the  Tay  on  the  one  side,  the 
Erne  on  the  other,  and  the  great  road  between  the 
bridge  of  Erne,  and  where  the  Tay  bends  moretUaa 

♦Sail.  Bell. Catail. 
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it  did  eastward,  at  the  village  or  farmstead  of  the 
Friartown.  Where  the  southern  aspect  of  the  Hill 
of  MoncriefF  begins  to  present  verdant  turf,  and  a 
possibility  of  ascent,  instead  of  precipitous  and  in- 
accessible rocks,  the  soil,  above  Kilmont,  is  shaped 
into  a  number  of  terraces,  rising  over  one  another, 
too  regular  to  admit  the  supposition  that  they  are 
the  work  of  nature,  yet  too  great"  and  vast  to  be 
ascribed  to  art :  if  we  may  not  suppose  them  to  have 
formed  part  of  some  military  operations;  for  tliey 
are  seen  distinctly,  and  solicit  attention  acrojss  tbe 
valley  of  the  Erne,  viewed  from  the  Wics  of  Baigly. 
Perhaps  they  were  an  encampment  of  the  Danes  i 
monuments  of  whose  invasions  are  every  where  to  be 
seen  in  this  part  of  Scotland  ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
petrified  ruins  of  Danish  castles,  on  the  summits  of 
the  hills  near  Abernethey,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
Aichils,  for  the  whole  extent  of  Stratherne. 

That  the  Danes  were  wont  to  sit  down  onMoncrieff 
Hill,  certainly  a  most  excellent  military  station,  we 
know  from  history. 

Among  the  beautiful  scenes  presented  to  the  tra- 
veller, on  coming  from  tlie  south  to  the  spot  above 
mentioned,  next  to  the  Hill  of  MoncriefF,  the  castle 
of  Duplin,  with  the  Den,  and  extensive  woods,  Mon- 
criefF House,  on  a  rising  ground  near  the  bottona 
of  the  cliff,  the  peninsula  of  the  western  Rynd,  and 
the  eastern  Rynd,  on  the  point  of  land  at  the  con- 
flux of  the  Erne  and  the  Tay,  both  of  them  gen- 
tlemen's heads,  adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  fruit 
and  forest  trees,   are  conspicuously  prominent. 

Having  descended  into  the  vale  of  Stratherne,  I 
turned  from  the  great  northern  and  military  road  to 
the  right,  and  struck  into  that  which  runs  eastward 
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from  tWs  by  Abernethey  and  Newburgh  to  Cupar,  in 
Fife.     Where  the  small  river  Farg  begins  to  liasten 
to  the  plain  through  the  northern  slope  or  roots  of 
the  Aichils,   the  ground  is  covered  with  beautiful 
plantations  of  various  forest  trees.     Above  Aberar- 
gie,   the  hill,  which  is  very  steep  as  well  as  of  very 
considerable  elevation,  is  covered  nearly  to  the  sum- 
.  mit  with  trees  of  various  kinds,  planted,  according 
to  the  old  custom,  in  rows.     At  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  stands  the  house  of  Pottie,  a  spacious  and  not 
inelegant  mansion;  and  near  this  begins  the  opening 
into  the  dreary  gleU  of  Abernethey,    the  most  com- 
xnon  pass  through  the  Aichil  Hills  from  Perth  to 
Edinburgh,  before  the  fine  northern  road,  and  after- 
wards the  bridge  of  Perth,  invited  travellers  to  go 
by  the  Queen's  Ferry  instead  of  Kinghorn.     Not  a 
house  or  hut  is  to  be  seen  in  this  gloomy  gaut  be- 
tween Abernethey  and  the  slope  of  the  road  on,  the 
southern  side  of  the  hills  near  Strathmiglo,  a  space 
of  four  miles.     Here  the  pretty  seat  of  the  late  ge- 
neral Skene,  alluded  to  above,  now  occupied,  I  un^ 
derstand,  by  a  gentlomap  of  the  same  name  and 
family,    with  the  neatly  inclosed,  and   well  culti^ 
vated  fields  belonging  to  it,  make  a  pleasing  ipipres'*- 
»pn  after  so  dismal  a  contrast. 


ABERNETHEY, 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  this  glen,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  a  great  hill,  rising,  on  the  western  side, 
abruptly  from  the  rivulet  Nethey,  stands  Abeb- 
KETiiiiY,  the  famous  capital  of  the  Cis-Grampiau 
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Piets,  and  the  metropolitan  s^e  of  the  christian 
church  in  Scotland,  before  it  was  translated,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Picts,  to  St.  Andrews.  These 
facts  are  authenticated  beyond  all  doubt  by  many 
records,  and  the  concurring  voice  of  all  historians ; 
yet  is  there  not  any  other  Pictish  monument  to  be 
found  at  Abernethey  besides  the  round  tower,  or 
rather  column,  so  often  mentioned  by  antiquarians 
and  travellers.  It  is  hollow  in  the  inside,  and  with- 
out a  staircase:  it  is  built  of  hewn  free  stone,  and 
tapers  towards  the  top.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be 
about  eighty  feet  high ;  but,  for  an  account  of  its 
exact  dimensions,  and  a  variety  of  conjectures  conr 
cerning  its  use  or  end,  I  must  refer  to  the  writings 
of  antiquarians. 

The  situation  of  Abernethey,  for  the  capital  of  a 
nation  from  Scandinavia,  was  naturally  and  weH 
chosen.  The  bay  of  St  Andrews,  and  the  Frith  of 
Tay,  within  a  mile  of  which  Abernethey  is  situated, 
is  exactly  opposite  to  the  sea  that  opens  an .  easy 
communication  wil;h  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the 
west  part  of  Norway,  *  countries  with  which  the 
Pictish  conquerors  aud  colonists  would  naturally  be 
desirous  of  keeping  up  an  easy  intercourse;  not, 
perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of  commerce,  of  which 
there  was  very  little  in  those  times,  but  of  aid,  when 
necessary,  and  protection.  In  the  same  manner  we 
may  presume  that  our  colonies  in  North  America 
clung  closely  at  first  to  the  mother  country.  Tlie 
steep  and  high  hill,  almost  overhanging  the  capital, 
was  a  natural  fortress.     The  whole  plain  of  Strath- 

*  The  Scaggerrc,  or  Cat-gate,  through  which  lies  the  passage  from 
the  Geiman  Ocean  into  the  Sound,  or  entrance  of  the  Baltic. 
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more,  and  particularly  the  Carse  of  Gowric  awid 
Stratherne,  afforded  a  plentiful  store  of  provisidna; 
and  the  glen,  as  well  as  another  passage  where 
Macduff*s  Cross  now  sUnds,  between  Abernethey 
and  Newburgh,  opened  an  easy  communication  with 
Fichtlandia,  now  called  Fife. 

The  town  of  Abernethey,  seen  at  a  distance,  ap- 
pears  like  a  grove  of  trees.      It  consists  of  one 
street,  with  a  few  narrow  alleys,  or  wynds.     It  is 
divided  among  as  many  proprietors  almost  as  there 
are  householders,  and  these,  I  think,  must  be  about 
a  hundred.  Every  one  has  a  garden  behind  his  house, 
narrow,  but  of  great  length,  sloping  northward  to 
the  plain,  or  rising  gently  on  the  lowermost  parts 
of  the  gr£^t  hill  on  the  south,  which  they  call  the 
Muckle  Benfif  or  Binn.    They  have  also,  most  of 
them,   some  acres  of  land,  from  three  to  five  or 
six,  adjoining  to  the  town.     The  Muckle  Binn  is 
common  to  all  the  burgesses  of  Abernethey.     It  af- 
fords pasture  for  sheep  and  a  few  young  bullocks.  It 
has  been  the  custom  for  ages,  I  suppose,  aud  cer- 
tainly for  many  years,  for  the  lairds  of  Abernethey, 
in  imitation,  no  doubt,  of  lords  and  greater  lairds, 
to  decorate    their   residences   with  rows  of  trees, 
one  planted  on  each  side  for  the  whole  extent  of 
their  gardens ;   so    that,   before  you  enter  Aber- 
nethey, it  looks  liker  a  wood  than  a  town.     It  is 
a  burgh  of  barony,   holding  of  the  lord  of  Bal- 
VAiRD,  an  old  castle   in  the  neighbouring  hills, 
belonging  tp  the  family  of  Stormont,  now  Mans- 
field.    Lord  Bftlvaird  is  one  of  his  titles.     In  this 
small  village  there  are  not  less  than  three  churches, 
or  kirks:  the  established  church,  iu  the  yard  or 
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lurying-ground  of  which  stands  the  Pictiih  tower; 
the  Seceder  Kirk ;  and  the  Kirk  of  Relief. 

As  Abernethey  was  once  the  religious  naetropolis 
of  the  Seceders,  as  well  as  the  metropolitan  see  of 
Scotland  in  the  time  of  the  Picts,  I  «hall  here  men*^ 
tion  some  leading  features  in  the  doctrine  and  cha- 
racter of  a  sect  still  very  considerable,  once  so 
numerous  as  to  equal  the  whole  established  churchy 
and  that  has,  from  Scotland,  ramified  into  England 
and  all  countries  speaking  the  English  language. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  observe^  in  ge- 
neral, that  the  Seceders  are  religionists,  whose  great 
-  aim  is,  to  restore  not  only  the  severe  and  gloomy 
spirit  of  the  Covenant,  so  famous  in  the  history  of 
Scotland,  but  the  Covenant  itself.  At  a  certain  age^ 
every  Seceder,  male  and  female,  swears  to  observe 
the  Covenant  Nay,  they  hold  it  a  duty  to  renew 
er  take  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  frota  time 
to  time.  Scotland,  say  they,  is  a  covenanted  king- 
dom. One  of  their  principal  leaders,  Mr.  Moncriefi; 
the  laird  of  Culfargie,  and  minister  at  the  same 
time  of  Abernethey,  near  yrhich  his  estate,  one  of 
the  most  considerable  in  that  parish,  lay,  when  they 
first  broke  off  from  the  kirk^  was  not  restrained, 
without  much  difficulty^  from  going  to  London,  ia 
order  to  call  upon  the  king,  George  11.  to  take.the 
Covenant' 

Their  ecclesiastical  theory  is  a  mixture  of  Popish 
tenets  with  those  of  English  Dissenters  and  Congre-' 
gationalists.  They  maintain,  that  it  is  not  the  king 
and  other  lay  patrons,  but  the  christian  people  in 
their  respective  congregations,  that  have  the  right 
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of  nomia^tioh  to  ecclesiastical  benefices;  and  that 
the  Kirk  ought   not  to  pay  any  regard  to    royal 
proclamations  for  thanksgivings,  or  for  fasts.     All 
these  things,  they  maintain,  fall  within  the  councils 
of  the  church  in  national  concerns;  and  to  those 
of  synods  and  presbyteries  in  those  that  are  locaL 
The  only  bead  of  the  church,  they  observe,  is  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  church  ought  to  be  governed  solely 
by  his  ministets.     They  are  severe  disciplinarians, 
insisting  on  offenders,  if  not  doing  public  penance^ 
yet  professing  their  repentance,  on  receiving  a  pri- 
vate rebuke  and  admonition,  on  account  of  little  slips 
of  life,  too  common  (though,  no  doubt,  both  immo^ 
ral  and  irreligious)  to  excite  any  geqeral  or  lively 
abhorrence.     Nay,  they  see  sin  where  others  do  not 
perceive  it    They  hold  it  to  be  a  great  sin  for  mcn^ 
and  women  to  dance  together,  which  they  call  pro- 
miscuous dancing,  and  the  common  people  dan^ 
cing  pramisky^  as  being  wholly  incompatible  with  a 
holy  frame  of  mind.   The  dancing  of  men  with  men^ 
and  women  with  women,  they  tolerate,  though  even 
tbiis  they  do  not  altogether  approve. 
\  The  fervour  of  every  sect,  religious,  political,  or 
}Aiil0Sophical,  is  greatest  in  its  first  ebullitions.    The 
discipline  of  the  Seeeders  is  now  so  far  relaxed, 
that  it  is  no  difficult  matter  for  a  rich  man,  like 
sinners  in  the  Romish  Church,  to  escape  public  pe^ 
riahce.by  presents  to  the  minister;  thereby  induced 
to  lend  a  deaf  ear,  and  even  to  be  active  in  quash4 
ing  scandalous  reports :  which  naturally  gives  great 
offence  to  the  poorer  Seeeders.   Indeed,  it  is  scarcely 
po^ible  for  the  poor  minister  to  be  very  severe  toward* 
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the  rich  men  of  their  flocks,  on  whom  chiefly  they  de- 
pend for  their  support,  for  the  most  part  miserable. 

With  regard  to  spiritual  doctrines,  they  are  rigid 
Antinomians,  stiffly  maintaining  the  particular  or 
arbitrary  election  of  some  individuab,  in  prefer* 
ence  to  others,  without  any  regard  whatever  to 
merit  or  demerit. 

The  Seceders  are  very  fond,  like  all  religious  fa* 
natics,  of  applying  to  themselves  passages  in  the 
prophetical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  There 
is  a  passage  in  some  of  the  prophets  to  this  pur« 
pose.  '*  Though  Israel  were  as  the  sand  of  the  sea^ 
a  remnant  only  shall  be  saved."  Hence  they  affect  ta 
call  themselves  the  witnessing  remnant,  witnessing 
and  protesting  against  the  errors  and  corruptions  of 
the  church. 

They  are  very  scrupulous  about  the  characters  of 
those  to  whom  they  administer  the  sacraments,  or 
rather  about  the  state  of  their  soul  respecting  mat* 
ters  of  faith ;  carrying  their  inquiries  on  this  point 
almost  the  full  ieogth  of  auricular  confession ;  par- 
ticularly inquiring  into  the  date  or  moment  of  theic 
conversion,  and  whether  they  be  sure,  or  at  least 
pretty  sure,  of  their  being  among  the  number  of  the 
elect. 

They  condemn  private  baptism,  nor  will  thqr  ad« 
mit  those  who  are  notoriously  ignorant  or  profane^ 
to  be  sponsors  for  their  children. 

They  also  condemn  all  clandestine  and  irregular 
marriages,  though  recognized  and  held  valid  by  the 
law  of  Scotland :  nor  will  they  marry  any  persons 
unless  they  have  been  proclaimed  aa  the  parish 
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church  on  two  different  Sundays,  or  as  they  call 
them,  Lord's  Days. 

About  seventy  years  ago,  this  sadly-serious  sectj 
actuated,  it  is  to  be  acknowledged,  by  the  purest 
and  most  honourable  motives,  seceded  from  the  esta- 
blished church.  As  Perth  was  the  punctum  saliens 
from  which  the  Reformation  proceeded  in  the  days 
of  John  Knox,  so  it  was  also  the  starting  post  of 
this  reformation  of  the  Reformation.  In  1732,  Mr, 
Ebenezer  Erskine,  minister  of  Portmoak,  at  that  time 
moderator  of  the  synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  opened 
the  meeting  at  Perth  with  a  sermon  from  Psalm  cxviii. 
SS.  "The  jstone  which  the  builders  rejected  is  become 
the  head-stone  of  the  comer;"*  in  which  he  in- 
veighed Mrith  great  boldness  against  certain  abuses 
that  had  crept  into  the  church,  particularly  an  act 
of  the  preceding  assembly  relating  so  the  settlement 
of  ministers;  alleging,  that  it  was  contrary,  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  established  constitution  of 
the  Kirk.  Mr.  Erskine  was  cordially  joined  and 
supported  by  Mr,  William  Wilson,  minister  of  Perth, 
Mr.  Alexander  MoncrieiF,  minister  at  Abernethey, 
and  Mr.  James  Fisher,  minister  at  Kineleven.  A 
number  of  other  ministers  joined  these,  and  the  sect 
of  the  Seceders  increased  rapidly. 

The  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
both  by  their  proceedings  and  by  a  formal  decree, 
had  declared  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
church,  a  patron's  presentation  to  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice  was  a  sufficient  ground  for  proceeding  to 
the  ordination  of  a  minister  in  a  parish,  not  only 
without-the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  heads 
«f  families,  or  even  of  heritors  and  elders;  but  not- 


withstanding  their  opposition,  however  unanimous 
and  steady.  The  Seceders  considered  this  as  a  viola* 
tion  of  the  constitution  established  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  as  subversive  of  the  most  sacred  principles 
of  religious  liberty.  As  such,  they  protested  against 
it  Their  protests  were  not  allowed  to  be  inserted 
in  the  records  of  the  court.  They  availed  themselves 
of  the  liberty  of  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  They 
were  censured  for  their  presumption.  They  refused 
to  submit  to  censure.  They  maintained  what  they 
had  done.  They  were  suspended,  deposed,  and 
finally  expelled  from  the  church  of  Scotland.  The 
seceding  ministers  erected  themselves  into  an 
ecclesiastical  court,  which  they  called  the  Asso- 
ciated Presbytary.  They  also  published  what  they 
called  an  Act^  Declaration^  or  Testimony^  to  the 
Doctrine,  Worship,  and  Discipline  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland;  and  against  several  instances,^  as  they 
said,  of  defection  from  these,  both  in  former  and  the 
present  times.  They  afterwards,  when  their  doc- 
trines had  spread  far,  designed  themselves  the  Ge« 
neral  Associated  Synod.  This  is  now  their  supreme 
court,  having mnder  its  jurisdiction  three  provincial 
synods,  one  in  Scotland,  and  one  in  Ireland^ 

In  1745,  the  Seceders  split  into  two  parties.  The 
burgess  oath  in  some  of  the  royal  burghs  of  Scot- 
land contains  the  following  clause:  ^^  I  profess  and 
allow,  with  my  heart,  the  true  religion  presently  pro- 
fessed within  this  realm,  and  authorized  by  the  laws 
thereof.  I  will  abide  and  defend  the  same  to  my 
lifers  end,  renouncing  the  Romish  religion  called 
Papistry."  Some  of  the  seceded  ministers  affirmed 
that  this  clause  was  no  way  contrary  to  the  princi* 
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pies  on  irliich  the  secessioii  was  formed;  others, 
that  it  was  a  virtual  renunciation  of  their  act  and 
testimony.  They  who  assert  the  lawfulness  of  tak* 
jng  the  burgess  oath  are  called  Burgheru;  their 
opponents,  Anti-Burghers.  The  Burghers,  who 
never  approved  of  covenanting,  any  more  than 
scruples  about  taking  the  burgess  oath,  consider  the 
Anti-Burghers  as  too  rigid :  the  Anti-Burghera  think 
the  Burghers  too  lax.  The  Anti-Burghers  excom- 
municated the  Burghers,  on  account  of  their  sins  in 
taking  the  burgess  oath,  and  neglecting  to  renew 
the  covenant.  But  each  party  lays  claim  to  the 
lawful  constitution  of  the  Associate  Synod.  The 
Burghers  are  most  numerous  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Tay  :  the  Anti- Burghers  on  the  north.  The 
region  between  the  Tay  and  the  Forth  is  the  hottest 
quarters  of  religious  zeal  and  controversy  in  Scot- 
land. 

On  the  secession,  the  place  fixed  on  for  the 
education  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  was  Aber- 
nethey.  A  very  spacious  church  was  built,  chiefly 
at  the  expense  of  Mr.  MoncriefF,  the  ejected 
minister,  who,  as  already  observed,  was  a  man 
of  very  considerable  landed  property  in  the  parish: 
in  fact,  I  believe  the  principal  heritor;  for  in  this 
part  of  Stratherne,  as  in  Fife,  to  which  it  is  conti- 
guous, there  are  not  any  great  lords  or  lairds,  at 
least  there  were  not  any  great  ones  then.  The  earl 
of  Weemys  has  since  extended  his  domains  from 
Elcho,  across  the  Erne,  in  a  south-westerly  direction, 
to  the  summit  ^f  the  Aichils^  and  among  other 
estates  picked  up  that  of  Culfargie,  sweetly  situated 
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in  very  rich  ground  at  the  conflux  of  the  water  or 
rivulet  of  the  Fai^  and  the  £me. 

In  the  new  kirk  of  Abemetbey,  or  the  vestry,  cal* 
led  the  Session  House,  lectures  in  theology  were 
given  three  or  four  t^es  a  week  to  the  students^ 
during  the  session,  by  Mr.  MoncriefF,  and  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  Perth,  who  were  appointed  professors 
of  divinity  by  the  Associated  Synod,  There  was 
also,  at  what  was  now  called  the  College  of  Aber* 
nethey,  a  professor  of  philosophy,  that  is,  of  logic 
and  metaphysics.  The  students  of  philosophy  were 
not  taught  in  the  church,  but  in  the  house  of  the 
professor.  They  lodged  with  the.lJurghers  of  Aber- 
nethey,  or  with  the  farmers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

*  It  was  not  the  business  or  object  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  to  point  out  the  legitimate 
mode  of  philosophical  investigation,  and  trace  the 
progress  of  science,  but  only  to  skim  over  some 
systems  then  in  vogue,  of  dialectics^  ontology, 
and  pneumatology.  The  great  object  was,  to  pre- 
vent the  minds  of  the  students  from  being  seduced 
into  any  speculations  that  might  ultimately  tend  to 
lessen  their  reverence  for  the  covenant.  Mr.  Mon- 
criefF  generously  administered  to  the  wants  of  the 
students  when  they  stood  in  need,  as  they  often 
did,  of  his  assistance.  In  his  declining  years,  they 
sometimes  received  the  benefit  of  his  instructions, 
not  in  the  new  church  of  Abernethey,  but  in  his 
own  house,  at  Culfargie.  They  also  attended,  some- 
times, on  Mr.  Wilson,  at  his  house  in  Perth,  about 
seven  miles  distant.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Alex- 
-aader  MoncrielF^  though  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
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won,  Mr.  Matthew  MoncriefF,  ia  hb  clerical  func^ 
tion  among  the  Seceders,  the  Divinity  College  was 
translated  from  Abemethey  to  Alloa,  where  it  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Wiliiam  MoncriefF^  a  younger 
brother  of  Matthew's,  and  esteemed  nptonly  a  more 
profound  scholar,  but  a  more  zealous  abettor  of  the 
covenant;  yet,  for  many  years  thereafter,  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Seceders  continued  to  be  taught  at 
Abemethey.  One  of  their  professors,  a  Mr.  Pirie, 
though  he  had  received  no  other  education  than 
what  he  got  among  the  Seceders,  being  naturally 
intelligent  and  acute,  attained  to  not  a  little  no- 
tice in  Scotland  by  a  printed  controversy,  which  he 
carried  on  with  lord  Kaims,  about  liberty  and  neces- 
sity. The  great  text  book  for  philosophy,  at  the 
College  of  Abemethey,  was  Locke's  Essay  on  Hu- 
man Understanding. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Alexander  Moncrieff,  one 
of  the  principal  fathers,  and  certainly  the  prin- 
cipal patron  of  the  secession,  the  rigid  tone  that 
marked  its  first  estabUshment  at  Abemethey  was 
greatly  relaxed.  Mr.  Matthew  Moncrieff,  though 
a  firm  believer  in  all  the  distinguishing  doctrines 
t>f  the  Seceders,  was,  by  nature,  social,  frank,  and 
candid;  a  man  of  lively  passions,  and  prone  to  a  re- 
ciprocation of  civilities  and  good  offices  with  all  his 
neighbours.  Mr.  Matthew,  a  laird  as  well  as  a  mi- 
nister, was  a  bit  of  a  sportsman ;  and  thouglti  he 
did  not  dare  to  shoot,  he  enjoyed  sometimes  the  di- 
version of  coursing  with  a  couple  of  greyhounds 
which  he  kept,  to  the  great  scandal  of  his  congre-. 
gation,  and  other  Seceders.  One  Sunday,  as  he  ww 
crossing  the  Aicliils,  to  assist  at  the  Speeder  sacra- 
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xnent;  at  Auchtermuchty,  a  hare  started  from  utider 
his  horse's  feet,  and  he  could  not  refrain  from  aim- 
ing a  lash  at  her  with  his  whip,  and  even  gallopping 
a  few  paces  after  her  as  she  fled.     This  was  re- 
ported by  the  servant  who  accompanied  him  on  his 
return  to  Abernethey.     It  was  a  great  offence,  and 
a  subject  of  much   sorrow.       Mr.  Matthew  was 
rebuked  by  the  associated  presbytery,  and  obliged 
to  profess  contrition.  Matthew  roared  so  incessantly 
against  the  established  cliurch,  lustily  thumping  the 
pulpit,  and  was  withal  of  so  open  and  kindly  a  dis« 
position,  that  he  was  a  general  favourite  among  the 
Seceders  of  all  parts.     Some  of  the  more  hypochon- 
driac, when  he  was  mentioned,  would  say,  shaking 
their  heads,  **  Aye,  he  is  a  man  that  would  gar  ony 
body  like  him  : — Biit  oh  !  that  beast,**  meaning  the 
hare.     Others,  not  quite  so  strait-laced,  would  say^ 
"  Moot!  he's  no  a  wrang  man,  for  a  the  beast."  This 
became  a  proverb  in  all  the  middle  parts  of  Scot- 
land, and  is  so  at  this  day.     Speaking  of  any  one 
who,   though  subject  to  some  failing,    is  a  good 
sort  of  a  person  on  the  whole,  they  say,  "  He's  no 
a  wrong  man  for  a  the  beast." 

Mr.  MoncrieiF's  lady,'  a  very  handsome  woman, 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  Scott,  of  Cotts,  in  the  East 
Mook  of  Fife,  was  of  a  disposition  quite  congenial, 
and,  added  to  this,  a  very  extraordinary  share  of 
true  wit  and  humour.  The  sociability  and  the 
frankness  of  Matthew,  and  the  gaiety  and  wit  of 
Mrs.  Moncriefl^  were  united  in  Mr.  Gray,  the 
minister  of  the  established  church  of  Abernethey, 
who   inherited,   like  his    predecessor^  a   paternal 
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estate.     Though  but  a  very  small    one,    anci  not 
at  all  to  be  compared   with  that  of  Culfargie,  it 
Was  a  good  help  to  his   stipend,    and  with   both 
under  the  management  of  his  lady,  an  excellent 
woman,   being   both   genteel  in  her  manners  and 
prudent   in  her  conduct,  he  was   enabled  to   in* 
dulge,  in  no  small  degree,  his  natural  turn  to  the  hos- 
pitable intercourses    of  society.      The   families  at 
the    parsonage    of  Abernethey  and    at    Culfargie 
lived  together  in  the  gieatest  intimacy ;  which  was 
considered  by  the  Seceders  asia  great  backsliding* 
on  the  part  of  their  pastor.     The  strictness,  the  dis- 
mal tone,  and  the  hypocrisy,   too,  of  the  Seceders, 
served  Mrs.  MoncriefF  (who  had  professed  herself 
to   be    a    Seceder  only  out    of   complaisance    to 
her  husband),  as  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  merri- 
ment.    There  were  other  two  persons  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood   besides    the  minister  of  the   establish- 
ment and  the  Seceding  minister's  wife,   highly  dis- 
tinguished by  wit  and  humour.     They  were  also 
distinguished  by    eccentricities   in  their  character 
and   conduct,   which  sometimes   gave   their  sallies 
a  wider   course,   and   still  more  celebrity.     These 
were,    Mr.  Friar,    laird  of  Invernethey,    and  Mr. 
Kier,    laird   of   the   Western   Ryud.      These  four 
persons   were    not   unfrequently    to  be    found    in 
company  together;    and   certainly,  if  a   stranger 
passing  through  this  parish  had  happened  to  fall  iu 
with  this  sotiety,  he  would  have  been  apt  to  set 
Abernethey  down^  not  for  the  most  dismal  and 
hum-drum,  but  the  merriest  place  in  Britain. 
When  Mr.  Gray  came  first  to  Abernetliey,  -the 
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Students  avoided  him   as  they  would  have  done 
Satan  :    but  on  perceiving  his   intimacy  with  their 
own  minister,  and  understanding,  also,  that  he  was 
reckoned  a  man  of  good  parts,  as  well  as  a  regular 
university  education,  some  of  them,  the  most  intelli- 
gent  we  may  suppose,   sought  his    acquaintance, 
which,   frank  as  he  was,  they  easily  obtained.     Mr. 
Gray  observed  to  one  of  these  students,  of  whose 
capacity  he  had  formed  a  good  opinion,  that  there 
could  not  be  a  better  course  of  practical  logic,  or  a 
better  introduction  to  reasoning  and  investigation 
on  all  subjects,  than  to  study  Euclid's  Elements  of 
Geometry.     The  student  said,  he  certainly  would, 
Mr.  Gray  sent  him  an  Euclid.     In  eight  days,  time 
be  brought  it  back.      "  What,"  said   Mr.  Gray, 
"  have  you  done  with  Euclid  already  ? " —  **  O  yes,** 
said  the  other,  "  I  have  read  all  the  •enunciations, 
which  seem  to  be  true  enough,  and  very  good  read- 
ing.   I  did  not  trouble  myself  with  the  A's  and  B's.** 

Since  the  Seceder  College  was  moved  from  Aber- 
nethey,  it  has  been,  on  the  whole,  in  an  ambulatory 
state ;  moving  from  place  to  place,  according  to  the 
residences  of  the  persons  appointed  professors.  It 
has  happened  in  a  good  number  of  instances,  that 
seceders,  intending  their  sons  for  the  ministry,  have 
sent  them  to  one  or  other  of  the  universities. 

But  this  measure,  which  certainly  shews  not  a 
little  liberality  for  a  seceder,  proves  almost  uniformly 
fatal  to  the  good  man'i  design.  The  youth,  in  the 
course  of  their  attendance  at  the  universities,  are 
either  reasoned  out  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their 
fathers,  or  laughed  out  of  them  ;  or,  perhaps  they 
acquire  some  degree- of  indifference  to  religious  dis* 
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putea^  ^knclaicf  coBtentCid,  in  rebm  dubliSy  .to  tm^ 
brace  that  system  which  promisfes,  in  an  ecclesias- 
tical benefice,   the  moat  convenient  retreat^  for  the 
study  of  very  intricate  controversies..    Among  secc-* 
-der  ministers,  I  find,   that  there  are  some  now  wha 
have  obtained  the  degree  of  poctojei,  from  some 
one  or  other  (Aberdeen  I  presume,  or  St  Andrews) 
of  onr  universities.      This  doctorship  may  be  consi* 
dered  as  a  capital  aera  in  the  history  of  the  seceders. 
This  affectation  of  human  distinction,  and  being 
galled  Rabbi,  this  acceptance'of  an  honour,  $uch  as 
it  is,  from  universities  in  close  alliance,  and,  indeed, 
forming  a  part  of  the  established  church,  would  not 
have  passed,  in  the  pure-periods  of  the  secession^  with- 
out severe  animadversion ;  nay,  probably  even  the  total 
expulsion  of  the  doctor  from  the  witnessing  remnanL 
After  refreshing  myself  and  my  companion,  I 
mean  my  poney,  at  Aternethey,  Avhere,  I  shall  only 
say,  tea,  and  butter,  and  bread,  formed  only  i^  slight 
proportioix  of  my  repast,  at  a  very  hospitable,  though 
inelegant  inn,  or,  indeed,  rather  ale-house,  I  went 
op,. on  the  Cupar  road,  to  take  a  peep  into  this  part 
of  the  north  boundary  of  Kfe,     Of  the  eastern. part 
I  had  formed  some  idea,  in  some  excursions  to  Dun- 
dee, when  a  student  at  St.  Andrews.     la  about  half 
an  hour  after,    leaving  Abernethey,  I  arrived   at 
Newburgh,  a  royal  burgh,  as  above  observed,  though 
it  does  not  now  send  a  representative  to  parliament. 
In  this  ride,  the  course  of  the  Tay  was  opened  to 
my  view,  as  far  as  the  craggy  hill  and  cattle  of  Kin- 
fauns,  the  usual  residence  of  lord  Gray,  and  part  of 
the  grand  cliff  of  KinnouUi  within   less  than  twa 
mjdes  of  Perth*.    On  th&  opposite  bank^  of  the  Tay» 
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about  a  mile  belo^,  is  seen  the  massy  old  castle  of 
Elcho,  now  in  ruins,  belonging,  and  giving  the  title 
of  lord  Elcho  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Wee- 
myss ;  and  the  whole  east  and  north-e^t  slop6  of 
die  hill  of  MoncriefF,  divided  into  neatly-inclosed 
and  well-cultivated  Mds,  interspersed  with  stripes 
of  trees,  or  surmounted  with  large  plantations  of 
wood.  I  had  a  view  also  of  Baltbaik  and 
Olxndo ic K,  geatlemen*8  seats,  the  former  situated 
above  a  lake,  in  a  kind  of  recess  of  the  hills,  that 
bound  the  CaVse  of  Gowric,  and  the  other,  at  the 
bottom  of  one  of  these ;  both  residences  ad6rne4 
with  extensive  and  thriving  plantations.  The  fine 
house  and  gardens,  formerly  bdonging  to  Mr.  Craw- 
fiird,  of  Auchnames^  at  Errol,  would  also  be  dis« 
tinctly  seeu,  if  they  were  liot  concealed  With  groves 
and  allies  of  lofty  trees. 


NEWBURGH. 

Newburgh  consists  of  one  very  long  street,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Tay,  with  suburbs  at  each  eiid,  and 
a  lane,  near  the  east  end,  leading  to  the  shore.  A  hill 
rises  on  the  south,  the  base  of  which,  in  that  quar- 
ter, is  covered  with  gardens  and  orchards,  belonging 
to  the  citizens  of  Newburgh.  On  the  shore  are 
three  continuous  piers,  which  form  very  safe  sta- 
tions for  trading  vessels  of  almost  any  size. 
Many  of  these  unload  part  of  their  cargoes  here, 
before  they  proceed  up  to  Perth,  which  does  not 
admit' of  ships  above  two  hundred  tons.  The  prin- 
cipal manufacture  of  Newburgh  is  that  of  Silesias, 
Osnaburg^,  and  brown  linens.    A  considerable  trade 
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in  wood  and  iron  is  carried  on  at  the  shore ;  and 
wheat,  barley,  and  malt,  are  exported  to  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow. 

Almost  adjoining  to  the  town  of  Newburgh,  on 
the  south-east,  is  a  lofty  precipice,  or  cliff,  the 
grandest  and  most  majestic  I  ever  saw,  except  that 
of  Kinnoull.  The  hill,  which  it  terminates,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  compared,  for  extent  or  height,  with 
that  of  Kinnoull :  but  the  cliff  is  not  inferior  in  pro- 
portion to  these  circumstances.  The  cliff  of  Kin- 
noull rises  to  a  prodigious  height  above  the  level  of 
the  Tay,  and  the  road  that  runs  at  its  foot ;  but  a 
mass,  or  mound  of  matter,  composed  of  stones  that 
have  fallen  from  the  rock  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  rises 
from  the  bottom  in  a  slope,  or  as  the  section  of  a  cone, 
the  summit  of  which  reaches  atone  part  near  midway 
to  that  of  the  rock ;  whereas,  that  of  Newburgh  isper- 
pendicular,  almost  to  the  very  bottom,  and  hangs  over 
the  traveller  below,  with  a  more  frowning  and  ter- 
rific aspect  The  fissures,  or  clefts  of  the  rock,  bear 
'shrubs,  and  even  tall  trees,  inhabited  by  kites,  rooks, 
wood-pigeons,  and  other  birds,  whose  cooing  and 
cawing  never  ceases,  I  walked  up  to  the  top  of 
this  cliff,  and  creeping  as  near  as  I  thought  safe,  on 
my  hands  and  feet,  looked  far  down,  on  the  top 
branches  of  ashes  and  other  trees,  and  enjoyed  the 
economy  of  the  birds  in  their  nests,  fetching  food  to 
their  yotfng,  or  teaching  them  to  fly. 

Near  the  base  of  the  cliff,  there  is  a  rivulet,  on 
which  there  are  some  mills,  issuing  from  the  Loch 
or  Lake  of  Lindores,  about  a  mile  to  the  right,  and 
running  through  a  very  narrow  but  deep  den  or 
dell,  which,  at  the  Rock  of  Newburgh,  expands  into 
a  flat  of  about  sixty  or  seventy  acres,  of  very  rich 
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land,  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  the  C arse  of 
Gowrie,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tay.  So,  also, 
no  iloubt,  is  the  island*  of  Mugdrum,  in  the  middle 
of  the  river,  opposite  to  Newburgh,  which  appears 
to  be  about  two  miles  in  circumference ;  though  it 
is  never  ploughed,  being  subject,  I  suppose,  to  in- 
undations, but  appropriated  to  pasturage,  to  which 
it  is  well  adapted..  This  island,  with  the  cattle  graz-» 
ing  on  it,  adds  not  a  little  to  the  beauty  of  this  rich 
scene,  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  At  tlie  north  side 
of  the  Loch  of  Lindores  is  an  old  mansion,  but  still, 
or  lately,  inhabited.  This  was  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  Lindsays,  lords  of  Lindores. 

The  hilly  district  around  the  Lodi  of  Lindores, 
whicl?  appears  to  be  about  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference, forms  the  sequestered  parish  of  Abdie. 

The  corn  fields  of  the  level,  and  rich  tract  of  land 
between  the  hills  and  the  Jay,  just  mentioned,  are 
every  where  interspersed  with  very  old  fruit  trees. 
This  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  in  the  cyder  counties 
in  England.  But  it  appeared  to  me  a  great  woilder, 
as  Certainly  it  is,  in  Scotland.  I  was  nqt,  however, 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  appearance,  when  I  was 
told,  that  the  ruins  I  had  seen,  not  far  from  my  ma- 
jestic speculatormm,  were  those  of  tlie  rich  Abbey  of 
Lindores.  It  is  well  known  that  the  monks  im- 
ported into  this  country,  as  well  as  others,  att  a  very 
early  period,  the  arts  of  Italy,  particularly  those  of 
gardening  and  agriculture. 

About  two  miles  below  Newburgh,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Tay,  ju«t  by  the  river,  yet  on  an  elevated 
and  commanding  situation,  where  ^,  hill  juts  a  little 
into  the  Frith,  stunds  one  of  the  most  venerable, 
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grand,  and  impressive  monuments  of  former  times; 
that  I  ever  saw  in  Scotland.  I  have  seen  it  from  a 
variety  of  points  of  view,  and  it  always  commanded 
my  attention.  This  is  the  old  and  ruinous  Castle  of 
Bambriech,  with  its  thick  wood  fringing  the  Tay, 
and  extending  a  good  way  up  the  hill  behind  the 
castle.  It  appears  to  have  been  of  very  great  dimen- 
sions, and  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  strong  place. 
It  formerly  belonged  to  the  family  of  Rothes ;  but 
Bambriech,  with  other  lands  in  this  corner  of 
Fife,  have  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  lord 
Dundas. 

One  cannot  travel  long  in  any  habitable  J)art  of 
Scotland,  without  seeing  ruined  castles  and  other 
piansions.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  much  greater 
number  of  these  in  Fife  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Scotland.  This  is  no  doubt  connected,  in  some  de- 
gree, with  a  circumstance  I  had  occasion  to  notice 
before;  namely,  that  landed  property  is  more  equally 
divided,  that  is,  divided  among  a  greater  number  of 
hands  in  Fife,  including  Kinross  and  Clackmannan, 
than  in  any  other  district  of  Scotland.  There  is  a 
greater  number  of  old  castles,  because  there  was 
formally  a  greater  number  of  new  ones. 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  Fife,  it  has  also  been 
noticed  by  every  one,  that  there  are  more  dove-cots, 
or  pigeon-houses,  than  in  any  other  county  in  Scot* 
land.  Every  gentleman,  feuer,  and  substantjal  far- 
mer, has  his  dove-cot :  and  certainly  a  flourishing 
dove-cot  is  very  convenient  in  house-keeping.  But 
>vhcn  once  the  Fife  farmers  become  in  general  as 
good  agriculturalists  as  they  are  in  the  Lothians, 
Stirlingshire,  Ayrshire,  and  the  lower  parts  of  Perth'- 
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ahire,  &c«  ftc,  Fife  will  probably  become  less  fkmouB 
for  its  dove-cot3« 

Peiiiaps  the  splitting  of  the  la^nd  into  so  many 
estates,  in  Fife,  may  have  been  o\^ixig  to  that  supe* 
riority  in  commerce  which  Fife,  before  the  union^ 
enjoyed  above  any  other  part  of  Scotland ;  the  ports 
of  Leith  and  Dunbar,  aod^  perhaps  one  or  two  more 
only  excepted. 

At  Newburgh,  as  well  as  every  other  little  town,  or 
village  of  any  consideration,  situated  at  some  passage 
into  the  Aichils,  on  either  side,  in  their  whole  extent 
from  Stirling  to  the  Frith  of  Tay,  there  is  a  number 
of  places  of  worship  for  different  sects  of  religioiv 
The  sect  of  which  I  heard  most,  on  inquiry  jat  New^ 
burgfa,  was  the  Berejiiis.  It  was  founded  by  a  Hr. 
John  Barclay,  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Muthill,  ii^ 
the  Upper  Stratheme,  a  man  of  hvely  parts,  and 
sanguineous  temperament,  who  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  was  accounted  an 
excellent  scholar,  and  ^  who  was  ordained  to  be  a 
preacher,  or  probationer  in  the  established  church. 
Having  officiated  as  assistant  to  different  ministers^ 
for  many  years,  he  broke  off  from  communion  with 
the  kirk,  and  established  a  congregation  of  his  own, 
which  branched  into  a  number  of  other  congrega-* 
tions.  In  points  of  ecclesiastical  order,  government 
or  administration,  he  seems  to  have  coincided  very 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  with  the  Sandemanians,  or 
Glassites ;  if  this  be  not  peculiar  to  the  Bereans,  that  a 
mere  assent  to  the  historical  and  doctrinal  truths  of  the 
gospel,  is  sufficient  for  salvation,  without  any  of  that 
extraordinary  and  almost  violent  working  pf  faith, 
which,  according  to  certain  systems^  takes  place  in 
^e  first  moments  of  effectual  calling  9Jid  conversioni 
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accompanied  with  lively  emotions,  which  gradoally 
sink  into  the  habitual  calm  of  what  they  call  the 
faith  of  assurance.  Any  person,  according  to  the 
Bereans,  may  be  Sufficiently  assured  of  going  to 
lieaven,  if  he  M'ill  only  believe  what  is  set  forth  in 
the  gospel,  and  take  God's  word  for  it  But  the 
pride  of  man  is  such,  they  affirm,  that  it  is  not  every 
one  who  will  humble  himself  so  far  as  to  accent  of 
salvation,  without  fancying  that  he  himself,  forsooth, 
must  in  some  shape  or  other  contribute  to  hb  own 
safety.  The  Bereans,  therefore,  account  it  equally 
weak  and  sinful  to  doubt  of  their  going  to  heaven, 
even  when  they  fall  into  divers  temptations.  It  is 
t)nly  rising  again,  and  looking  forward  to  paradise, 
the  prospect  of  which  will  weaken  and  subdue  worldly 
passions,  and  prepare  them  for  the  company  of  the 
just  They  are,'  therefore,  in  all  circumstances  or 
situations,  drunk  or  sober,  as  merry  as  grigs.  This, 
too,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  is  very  much 
the  case  or  way  of  thinking  of  the  Sandemanians. 
The  Sandemanians  and  Bereans  are  among  Christian 
sectarieswhat  the  Epicureans  were  among  an tienc  phi- 
losophers. They  live  well,  and  arc  merry.  They  are 
very  amorous. 

The  Bereans,  like  the  Sandemanians,  celebrate  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  a  social  and  familiar  manner,  .every 
Sunday,  handing  ahoiit  bread  and  glasses  of  wine 
to  one  another,  while  they  chat  about  the  church,  and 
heaven,  like  a  number  of  men  and  women^  chatting 
and  helping  one  another  to  dishes  of  tea.  As  to  the 
community  of  wordly  goods,  professed  by  the  San- 
demanians, like  many  other  religious  sects,  at  their 
first  outset,  it  is  now  frittered  away  to  nothing. 
There  is  no  one  among  either  the  Bereans,  or  Sande- 
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manianSy  who  is  either  called^  or  performs  the  exclusive 
functions  of  our  ministers.  Persons  who,  from  age  or 
character,  acquire  distinguished  consideration  in  the 
church,  take  a  more  than  ordinary  share  in  all  the  com- 
mon concerns,  under  the  name  of  deacons  and  elders. 
At  CriefF,  about  thirty  years  ago,  adjoining  to 
the  native  place  of  John  Barclay,  there  was  a  flou- 
rishing congregation  or  church  of  Bereans ;  in  which 
the  most  active  member  was  one  Peter  Thomson,  a 
tailor.  Peter  harangued  the  church  both  oftener  and 
longer  than  any  other  of  the  brethren ;  and  on  Peter 
too  was  devolved  the  principal  care  of  the  church  in 
external  matters:  among  which,  the  providing  ot 
bread  and  wine  for  the  meetings,  on  Sunday,  was 
sometimes  none  of  the  least  arduous ;  for  the  Bereans 
of  CriefF  were  all  of  them  miserably  poor. 

In  the  village  of  CriefF  there  was  a  very  genteel 
pablic*house,  kept  by  J — n  T-re,  John  was  a  good- 
natured,  jolly,  and  frank  fellow,  very  apt  to  speak 
his  mind  without  reserve,  or  premeditation.  One 
Sunday  evening,  Peter  Thomson,  who  had  already 
got  a  great  many  bottles  of  wine  from  this  house, 
upon  trust,  made  his  appearance,  seeking  more  wine, 
also  on  tick.  Mr.  T-— e,  who  had  dined  in  his  usual 
style,  immediately  replied,  "  Deill  a  drap  now  pate! 
nntil  you  pay  for  what  you  have  had  already. 
Wro  a  bra  man  to  mak  a  minister  o',  that  either 
canna'  or  winna?  pay  for  your,  communion  ele- 
ments.'* Peter  on  this,  wept  to  Mrs.  T— e,  a  very 
clever,  decent,  and  lady-like  woman,  related  the 
rudeness  of  her  husband,  in  refusing  wine  for  the 
celebration  bf  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  concluded  with 
stating  the  number  of  bottles  of  port  that  he  now 
wanted.— rMrs.  T — e,    after  a  short  silence,   said^ 
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"  Truly,  Peter,  I  do  not  think  it  decent  in  Buch  as 
you  to  take  upon  you  the  adihinistration  of  the  sa- 
crament; and,  upon  reflection,  I  think  it  a  very 
wrong  thing  to  encourage  you  in  such  presumption,^ 
Peter  returned  to  the  congregation,  collected  four 
shillings  and  sixpence,  add  went  back  to  the  public- 
house  for  two  bottles  of  wine,  which  he  received, 
withoQtf  any  opposition  or  remonstrance  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  T — e,  on  the  ground  of  indecency. 

The  principal  elder,  deacon,  or  administrator  of  the 
Berean  church  at  Newburgh,    is  Mr.   Alexander 
Pirie,*  the  same  Alexa;nder  Pirie  who  had  formerly 
been  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  college  of  Aber- 
nethey.     When  once  a  man  of  a  speculative  turn  ia 
loosened  from  the  reli^ous  system  in  which  he  has 
been  educated,  and  boldly  ventures  on  the  unlimite4 
ocean  of  inquiry  and  exploration,  he  seldom  stops 
till  he  has  gone  through  many  clianges  of  ojuniony 
and,  sometimes,  not  without  fallbg  at  last  into  re- 
ligious scepticism.     Mr.  Pirie,  quittiug  the  Anti- 
burgher?,  became  a  Burgher;  he  then  joined  the 
Kirk  of  Relief,  that  differs  from  the  established 
church  only  on  the  point  of  ecclesiastical  patronage; 
and  at  last  became  a  Berestm     Mr*  Barclay  had  long 
and  strenuously  laboured  to  infuse  Berean  doctrinea 
into  the  people  of  Errol,  both  when  he  was  assistant 
to  Mn  Jobson,  the  minister,  and  afterwards;  but 
without  the  smallest  success.     It  was  not  long,  or 
with  much  difficulty,  that  Mr.  Piri6  established  a 
Berean  church  at  Newburgh.    There  seems  to  be 
something  in  the  air  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  the 
|}asoti£i  of  Scotland,  inimical  to  religious  innovation ; 

*  I  have  since  heard  that  he  died  in  1S05«    . 
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which  is  mere  easily  introduced  on  the  south  and  west 
hanks  of  the  Tay.  All  the  masculine  powers  and 
fervid  eloquence  of  John  Knox  were  unable  at  first 
to  cross  the  Tay.  Gowrie,  and  the  Carse  of  Gowrie, 
lay  in  a  state  of  torpor  for  many  years^  after  the  flame 
of  reformation  had  spread  in  a  aouth-i westerly  direc* 
tion,  from  Perth  to  Stirling,  and  Glasgow. 

In  1795,  professor  Pirie  published  a  small  volume, 
intituled,  /^  The  French  Revolution  exhibited  in  the 
Light  of  the  Sacred  Oracles,  Sec."  In  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  verses  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the 
Revelation,  John  tells  us^  that  he  saw  '^  three  un* 
clean  spirits,  like  frogs,  that  were  the  spirits  of 
devils  working  miracles.''  Now,  says  Mr.  Pirie, 
^'  frogs  are  a  natural  emblem^  of  Frenchmen,  as  frogs 
iunush  a  dish  of  food  very  common  in  that  country; 
and  perh^s  no  nation  partakes  so  much  of  that  rep** 
tile.  Frogs  dwell  in,  and  issue  from,  low,  unclean, 
and  loathsome  cells :  and  what  cells  more  unclean 
and  loathsome  thaa  those  of  the  Jacobins,  Corde«^ 
Hers,  and  disguised  Jesuits,  from  whence  the  Con- 
vention sprung?  Again,  frogs  puff  themselves  up 
with  air,  are  boastful,  loquacious,  yet  still  repeating 
the  same  harsh  uncouth  notes;  and  tell  me  when  or 
where  any  society,  or  even  rabble  of  men,  has  ever 
dunned  our  ears,  with  such  a  profusion  of  big  swelling 
words  of  vanity:  as  the  Convention? — ^Spawning 
tadpoles  of  constitutions,  they  have  stunned  us  with 
the  most  vociferous,  harsh,  »nd  hideous  sounds. 
Terror  is  the  word  of  the  day.  A  little  more  blood. 
Ko  mercy  !  No  humanity  !  This  is  surely  the  voice 
of  the  bull-frog,,  whose,  croakmg  is  terrific,  and 
nrhose  voracity  is  insatiable.*' 
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It  is  one  of  the  most  pronnnent,  perhaps  the  most 
prominent  trait  in  the  character  of  our  religious 
fanatics,  that  they  see  every  passing  event  in  the 
scriptural  prophecies,  and  draw  the  whole  of  these 
into  the  narrow  vortex  of  their  own  times,  and 
sometimes  even  the  particular  concerns  of  their  own 
sects.  A  crazed  surgeon  and  apothecary,  in  the  vi^ 
cinity  of  London,  who  had  been  driven  to  insanity, 
and  a  state  of  confinement,  by  his  sudden  succession 
to  an  immense  fortune,  and,  on  his  recovery,,  studied 
to  secure  it  by  becoming  a  Methodist,  discovered,  in 
the  Book  of  Revelation,  that  Buonaparte  was  to  be 
cut  off,  but  not  by  human  hands,  in  the  year  1804. 
This  discovery  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Pitt,  so  early 
as*  1800 ;  representing  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  how 
unnecessary  it  was  to  be  at  the  expense  of  providing 
any  ordinary  means  for  our  own  safety,  and  the  ty- 
rant's destruction.  He  still  persists  in  his  opinion, 
that  Buonaparte  is  to  be  miraculously  cut  off; 
though  he  miscalculated  the  date  of  his  excision  by 
two  years.  And  he^certainly  m^ntains  his  position 
with  as  much  plausibility,  as  professor  Pirie  did  his 
interpretation  of  the  frogs  of  the  Revelation.  On  all 
other  subjects,  than  those  of  religion  and  the  pro- 
phecies, he  converses  in  a  very  rational  manner. 
Befpre  bis  accession  to  wealth  and  Methodism,  he 
practised  physic,  in  London,  with  no  inconsiderable 
success. 

Towards  the  evening  I  returned  to  my  public- 
house  at  Abemetliey.  .  The  family,  when  I  arrived, 
was  singing  psalms.  .  When  this  was  over,  and  sortie 
Ofie,  the  landlord  no  doubt^  began  to  read  a  chapter 
of  the  Bible,  I  knocked  gently  at  the  door,  recol- 
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lecting  how  little  such  intrusion  had  disturbed  my  tai- 
lor at  Cupar.  But  no  one  answered,  and  I  stood  at  the 
door,  with  my  horse,  upon  my  word,  J  think  the 
best  part  of  an  hour,  when  the  reading  being  over, 
and  also  a  long  prayer,  I  was  at  last  admitted.  On 
asking  what  they  had  in  the  house  that  I  could 
have  for  supper,  I  was  told  that  they  had  nothing 
but  eggs,  and  some  cold  salmon.  This  was  very 
good.  After  supper,  I  invited  the  landlord,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  custom  in  Scotland  every  where, 
but  in  the  great  s^nd  fashionable  inns,  to  drink  a 
bowl  of  punch  witli  me.  He  was  a  plain,  unaffected, 
and  sensible  man  for  his  station,  and,  what  is  not 
very  common  in  Scotland,  answered  all  my  questions, 
as  far  as  he  could,  without  putting  any  questions  to 
me  about  myself,  or  whence  I  had  come,  or  whither 
I  was  going. 

From  him  I  learned  that  there  were  no  manufac- 
tures in  Abernethey,  besides  that  of  some  linen.  A 
few  weavers  bought  up  linen  yarn  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  wove  it  into  webs  of  cloth,  which  they 
sold  at  Perth.  Tliere  were  of  course  some  chandler 
shops,  and  such  tradesmen  as  taylors,  shoemakers, 
carp^uters;  and  smiths ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
iuhabitaots  made  a  shift,  he  said,  to  live  on  their 
means :  some  farmers,  who  had  retired,  in  their  de- 
clining years,  with  what  they  had  been  able  to  save, 
to  Abernethey,  for  the  sake  of  being  near  the  kirks  j 
and  a  number  of  proprietors  of  houses,  with  some 
acres  of  land  about  the  village,  with  a  free  house  and 
garden,  and  as  inuch  land  as,  with  the  privilege  of 
the  common,  will  keep  a  cow.  An  Abernethey  laird 
Jive  sin  what  they  call^  in  Scotland;  dog's  ease,  that  is, 
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poor  fare,  and  nothing  to  do.  But  their  fare  is  rather 
coarse  than  poor.  And  with  milk,  eggs,  potatoes, 
porridge,  and  preaching,  all  of  which  they  have  in 
abundance,  they  are  well  contented.  The  laird 
does  nothing  but  bait  his  cow,  delve  his  garden, 
weed,  get  in,  and  thresh  his  corn,  and  take  it  to  the 
mill.  Any  little ,  money  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
house  is  got  by  the  industry  of  the  females  in 
spinning. 

While  the  laird  tends  his  cow,  holding  her  by  a 
xope^  fastened  to  her  horns,  he  is  always  employed, 
either  in  knitting  stockings,  or  reading  some  religei. 
ous  book.  Few  that  have  been  habituated  to  the 
wants,  the  exertions,  and  the  luxuries  of  active  and 
artificial  life,  would  chuse  to  retire  from  all  their 
labours,  cares,  and  enjoyments,  to  thb^  tranquil,  but 
insipid  state  —  yet,  fewer,  perhaps,  if  they  were  wis^ 
would  exchange  this  simple  condition  for  the  tu- 
multuous and  painful  pleasures  of  busy  or  of  polish- 
ed life. 

As  there  Was  no  one  besides  the  family,  either  in 
the  morning  when  I  rested  and  refreshed  myself^ 
before  I  proceeded  to  Newburgh,  or  after  my  return 
in  the  evening,  but  every  thing  had  the  appej^anee 
of  a  private,  and  that  very  quiet  family,  I  asked  my 
landlord  whether  he  had  good  custom,  and  if  there 
was  good  encouragement  for  such  a  bouse  as  his  in 
this  place.  He  said,  that  Abernethey  being  out  of 
the  way  of  the  great  road,  it  was  very  seldom  that 
any  strangers,  or  travellers,  called  at  his  house,  and 
-still  seldomer  that  any  one,  particularly  a  gentle- 
man, had  any  thought  of  passing  the  night  there,  aa 
I  had  done.  Such  a  thing  might  not  probably  bap^ 
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pen  again  in  tlie  course  of  some  years.  Neither 
were  the  neighbours  at  all  in  the  habit  of  coming  to 
his  house  to  pass  their  time  in  tipling;  which,  he 
said,  he  would  not  suffer.  When  they  wanted  either 
spirits,  or  a  chapin  (a  quart)  of  ale,  they  sent  for  it 
quietly  to  their  houses,  and  shared  it  with  their 
wives  and  families.  But  the  great  encouragement 
to  public-house  keepers,  at  Abemethey,  was  the 
kirks  of  the  re/ie/*and  the  witnessing  remnanty  which, 
particularly  the  latter,  drew  hundreds  to  the  to^ra, 
from  all  quarters,  on  Sundays,  and  thousands  to  the 
sacraments.  Though,  for  his  part,  the  old  kirk  was 
good  enough  for  him,  and  he  wished  only  that  he 
were  good  enough  for  the  kirk,  yet  numbers  of 
Seceders,  and  church  of  relief  men,  resorted  to  his 
house  on  Sundays,  and  multitudes  of  both  on  the 
OCCASIONS.  The  occasions,  by  way  of  eminence, 
denote  the  sacraments.  Nor  was  it  only  the  ale- 
houses of  Abemethey  that  profited  by  the  sacra* 
ments,  but  those  of  Aberargie  and  Newburgh,  who, 
on  the  OCCASION  weeks,  brought  ale  and  liquor  to 
the  roots,  or  slope  of  the  Muckle  Bin,  in  barrels, 
carried  thither  in  sledges,  and  on  carts.  It  is  on 
this  slope  that  the  tents  of  the  preachers  are  fixed ; 
who  hold  forth,  one  minister  after  -another,  from 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  ten  at  night.  The 
tents  of  the  ale-house  keepers,  who  seem  to  be  tp 
the  congregations  here,  in  some  measure,  what  sut- 
lers are  to  armies,  are  placed  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  margin  of  that  immense  space,  which  is  filled 
with  men  and  women ;  sometimes  squatted  on  the 
turfy  ground^  sometimes  for  stretching  their  limbs, 
standing.    But  my  landlord  told  me  that,  he  never 
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had  either  tent,  or  gairn trice,  (so  they  call  the 
wooden  frame,  or  stand,  on  which  they  place  their 
barrels,  when  they  are  to  be  tapped,)  in  his  life. 
He  sold  as  much  ale  as  he  wished  at  his  own  house, 
where  many  of  the  better  sort  of  seceders  came  for 
refreshment,  instead  of  bread  and  cheese  from  their 
pockets,  and  bickers  of  beer  in  the  field.  Bickers 
are  wooden  cups  veneered  Bichiera  signifies  a 
drinking  cup  in  Italian.  Hence,  no  doubt,  tlie 
Scotch  bicker. 

My  landlord  brewed  his  own  ale,  which  was  for- 
merly the  universal  custom  with  publicans  all  over 
Scotland ;  and  who  were  from  thence  called  brew- 
STERS,  or,  us  it.was  commonly  pronounced  brow- 
'8TEUS.  He  also  gave  me  to  understand,  that  he 
had  wherewithal  to  live,  even  independently  of  a 
public-house.  I  wished  greatly,  on  hearing  so 
much  about  the  occasion,  that  my  visit  to  Aber- 
nethey  had  fallen  in  with  the  time  of  the  sacrament, 
or  what  may  rather  be  called,  the  holy  week,  at 
Abernethey.  But,  as  far  as  my  readers  are  com 
cerned,  they  have  nothing  to  regret'  on  this  score, 
-  as  I  have  been  furnished  with  a  description  of  the 
holy  week  with  the  Seceders,  by  a  man^who,  having 
resided  for  some  time,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  pay- 
ing visits  occasionally  to  some  friends,  at  or  near 
Abernethey ;  to  whom  also  I  acknowledge  my  obli- 
gation for  a  few  other  memorandums,  to  which  I 
have  given  place,  among  my  own  remarks,  in  these 
travels.  His  name  would  not  disgrace  my  work, 
and  I  asked  his  leave  to  give  it.  But,  on  this  point, 
he  constantly  resisted  my  solicitations. 

"  The  sacrament  week,  at  Abernethey,  which. 
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may  be  considered  as  the  holy  city,  the  Jerusalem 
of  the  Seceders,  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  to 
be  seen  in  all  Scotland ;  being  a  lively  representation 
and  remembrancer  of  the  times  of  the  covenant  and 
field  conventicles.  The  same  spirit  that  assembled 
the  covenanters  on  Loudoun-hill  in  the  reign  of 
Charles II.  draws  together  the  Seceders  at  this  day,* 
annually  to  the  Muckle  Binn^  at  Abernethey,  which 
is  held  generally  in  June  or  July,  when  the  labours 
of  the  spring  are  over,  and  those  of  the  harvest 
have  not  commenced  (for  there  is  scarcely  anything 
of  what  is  called  in  England  hay-harvest,  in  Scot- 
land) and  when  the  days  are  long,  and  the  nights 
short. 

"  When  the  anniversary  of  the  occasion  draws 
near,  the  sermons  for  some  weeks  are  animated  with 
more  thanusual  Zealand  fervour.  The  Sunday  immedi- 
ately preceding  that  of  the  sacrament  Sunday,  may  be 
considered  as  the  actual  commencement  of  the  reli- 
gious campaign,  which  is  continued,  cither  in  recon- 
noitring, as  it  were,  and  various  movements,  or  in  hot 
action.  On  that  Sunday,  the  minister  states  the 
duty  of  communicating ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
danger  of  communicating  unworthily,  and  of  "  eat- 
ing and  drinking  damnation  to  themselves,"  in  such 
strong  language,  that  it  is  a  great  wonder  that  any 
one,  believing,  as  they  do,  should  venture  on  the  con- 
secrated elements.  In  fact,  some  nlodest  and  inge- 
nuous spirits^  as  well  as  those  of  a  melancholy  cast, 

•  This  was  written  io  1776.  Perhaps  the  zeal  of  the  Seceders  has, 
in  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  been  somewhat  cooled  down.  But  still 
this  description  is,  in  the  main,  applicable  to  the  annual  conventicle 
at  Abernethey,  at  this  day. 
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do  hang  back  from  the  communion,  while  others  of 
a  more  sanguineous  temperament  and  greater  pre- 
sumption, boldly  advance  to  the  communion  table, 
rejoicing  in  some  motion  of  the  animal  spirits,  or 
emotion,  vhich  they  call  the  faith  of  assurance. 
The  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Wednesdays,  are 
employed  by  the  minister  in  examining  and  con- 
versing with  intended,  particularly  young  com- 
municants. The  elders,  in  the  mean  time,  make 
reports  concerning  their  neighbours,  and  warn  the 
minister  to  be  very  cautious  how  he  admits  such 
and  such  an  one  to  the  table,  without  sifting  him  to 
the  bottom:  in  which  reports  they  are  supposed  fre- 
quently to  gratify  their  private  resentments,  or  other 
malignant  passions. 

Meanwhile,  the  news  of  the  approaching  occa- 
sion at  Abernethey  spreads  far  and  wide.  Travel- 
lers in  every  direction,  east,  west,  south,  and  north, 
inquire  at  the  inns  where  thej*^  stop  into  the  cause 
of  so  many  people,  men  and  women,  trudging 
along  the  roads  for  the  space  of  ten  or  twenty 
miles.  Even  the  ferry-boat  between  Stratherne  and 
the  Carseof  Gowrie  is  unusually  busy.  The  glen  of 
Abernethey,  hearing  the  tread  of  unusual  feet,  is 
astonished  at  this  invasion  of  his  solitary  reign. 

"  By  Wednesday  night  the  street,  with  the  little 
lanes  or  closes  about  Abernethey,  is  in  motion.  The 
farm-houses  in  the  neighbourhood  too  are  full  of 
friends  and  brethren  from  remote  parts  of  the  coun* 
try.  The  barns  also  are  full  of  men  and  women, 
young  and  old.  Much  in  the  same  manner  we  may 
suppose  that  Jerusalem,  with  its  environs,  was 
crowded  at  the  Passover.  The  period  of  nine  months 
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from  this  date  sometimes  produces  sad  memoran** 
dums  of  the  barns  of  Abernethey. 

"  Thursday  is  the  fast-day  preceding  the  sacra^ 
ment  Three  different  ministers  preach  from  ten 
o'clock  to  about  six  or  seven  in  the  eveningi  with 
an  interval  of  only  one  hour  for  refreshment  The 
minister  of  Abernethey  himself  is  a  silent  auditor : 
but,  when  all  the  strangers  have  done^  he  mounts 
the  pulpit,  and  recapitulates  to  the  audience  the 
substance  of  their  sermons,  adding  exhortations  of 
his  own.  An  equal  or  greater  number  of  minister^ 
continue  the  work  of  preaching  in  a  tent  on  the 
MucKLE  BiNN  for  an  equal  length  of  time. 

**  On  Friday,  there  is  a  cessation  of  preacWng* 
On  Saturday,  it  is  resumed,  but  not  till  about  one 
o'clock ;  it  is  continued,  however,  till  about  eight. 
On  the  dismissal  of  the  congregations,  I  mean  that 
within  and  that  without  doors,  such  of  the  intended 
communicants  as  had  not  been  furnished  with 
tickets,  which  they  call  tokens,  for  the  communion 
table,  reqeive  them  now  from  the  ministers  and  eld- 
ers. On  Saturday  evening,  the  voice  of  some  one 
who  has  retired  for  secret  prayer  is  heard  behind 
every  hillock  and  f\irtt  bush,  and  in  the  thickest 
parts  of  the  standing  corn.  A  dog  here  and  there 
stands  barking  at  a  noise,  which  indicates  that 
some  stranger  is  near,  though  he  cannot  see  him. 

"At  last,  the  occasion  Sunday  itself  arrives.  The 
church  is  crowded  more  than  it  is  easy  to  imagine* 
Even  the  little  black  gallery,  called  the  Cutty  Stool^ 
is  crammed  full :  there  is  no  disgrace  in'sitting  in  this 
seat  on  this  occasion.  Pregnant  women  faint.  For 
their  recovery,  sympathetic  females  loosen  or  cut  thq 
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laces  of  their  stays,  and  move  them  for  air  to  the  win- 
dows. But  the  windows  are  beset  with  dense  co- 
lumns of  people,  eager  to  catch  some  of  the  words 
of  the  minister,  who  is  serving  at  the  communion 
table;  no-r  is  it  without  much  difficulty  that  they 
can  be  persuaded  to  fall  back  for  a  minute  or  two, 
f  ven  for  saving  the  life  of  a  sister  Seceder. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  work  of  preaching,  pray- 
ing, and  singing  psalms,  goes  forward  at  the  tent, 
I  have  heard,  that  in  the  time  of  old  Culfargie,  it 
was  sometimes  necessary  to  have  two  tents,  as  no 
human  voice  could  extend  to  the  whole  multitude 
which  resorted  to  the  Occasion  at  Abernethey  in 
those  days;  but  I  never  saw  more  than  one. 

**  The  space  occupied  by  the  multitude  in  front, 
on  either  wing,  and  at  the  back  too  of  the  tent,  may 
be,  including  the  booths  and  beer  stands  of  pub^ 
licans,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  When  a  very 
popular  preacher  holds  forth,  the  hearers  sit  fast,  or 
seize  the  moment  when  they  think  that  they  hare 
been  wrought  into  a  suitable  frame  of  mind,  to  re- 
pair to  the  church,  and  press  forward,  as  soon  as 
they  are  able,  to  the  communion  table.  When  it 
is  the  turn  of  one  less  gifted  to  fill  the  tent,  as 
*  they  call  it,  they  beckon  to  their  acquaintance,  and 
retire  in  crowds  to  the  booths  or  beer  barrel^s  to 
take  a  refreshment.  From  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  to  about  six  or  seven,  when  there  is 
an  interval  of  an  hour,  the  people  passing  to  and 
fro,  between  the  preaching  tent,  the  church,  and 
the  booths  of  the  suttlers,  forms  the  whole,  when 
viewed  at  any  distance,  into  one  compacted  scene. 

*'  This  scene  is  seen  to  great  advantage  on  the 
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north,  and  opposite  banks  of  the  Erne,  near  the 
Rynd.  The  white  lincU  caps  and  red  cloaks,  or 
red  or  striped  plaids  of  the  women  of  the  lower 
and  most  numerous  classes';  the  silk  cloaks  and 
hats  of  others ;  and  the  blue  bonnets,  or  the  hats^ 
of  the  men,  make  altogether  a  very  strikjng  as  well 
as  motley  appearance.  The  singing  of  psalms  by 
so  great  a  multitude,  with  Stentorian  voices,  to 
the  number  of  twelve  thousand,  reverberated  from 
the  hill,  is  heard  at  a  great  distance,  like  the  hum  of 
bees.  Had  this  scene  been  viewed  by  the  Danes 
encamped  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hill  of  Mon- 
crieff,  they  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  mista*- 
ken  it  for  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  engaged  in  some 
awful  incantations, 

"  The  Monday  after  the  sacrament  is  a  thanks- 
giving-day. There  are  two-preachers,  both  in  the 
church  and  at  the  tent;  but  the  whole  service  is 
over  by  four  o'clock,  when  all  the  ministers  and 
elders  repair  to  the  ministerV:rht)use,  and  enjoy  a 
^'ery  plentiful,  though,  perhaps,  I  dare  not  venture 
to  call  it,  a  very  hearty  dinner :  for  even  now  the 
intensity  of  the  religious  tone  is  not  wholly  relaxed. 
Immediately-  after  dinner,  which  is  preceded  by  a 
very  long  grace,  there  is  again  singing  of  psahns, 
and  a  very  long  prayer. 

"  The  pilgrims  who  had  come  to  this  holy  cjty> 
after  visiting,  that  is,  taking  a  near  view  of  CuJ- 
fargic,  return  to  their  reispective  counties  and  pa- 
rishes. Travellers  who  meet  them  on  their  return^ 
as  travellers  in  an  opposite  direction  had  done  be- 
fore, inquire  at  the  first  inn  they  alight  at,  *^  What 
tlie  deuce  can  be  the  meaning  of  so  many  people 
here  ^nd  there  all  along'  the    road    for  so  many 
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miles,  as  silent  and  downcast  as  if  they  were  goingf 
to  the  gallows?" — "  Oh!  it  has  been  the  sacrament 
at  Abernethey."  Here  ends  my  friend's  account  of 
what  he  saw  about  thirty  years  ago.  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  state  what  I  saw,  and  what  happened  to 
myself  lately. 

Being  fond  of  the  diversion  of  angling,  and  un^ 
derstanding  that  the  water  of  Farg,  already  men- 
tioned, was  a  stream  famous  for  the  sport  of  trout- 
ing,  I  resolved,  instead  of  proceeding  on  my  route 
up  the  course  of  the  Erne  in  the  morning,  to  in- 
dulge myself  for  some  hours  in  that  amusement,  and 
not  to  leave  my  present  quarters,  which,  though  not 
so  elegant  or  commodious  as  what  I  had  found 
at  Kinross,  were  to  the  full  as  much  to  my  satisfac- 
tion. Before  dinner,  my  landlord  having  borrowed 
a  fishing-rod  for  me,  I  understood  from  the  school- 
master, away  I  set  out  for  the  Farg,  not  more  than 
a  mile  distant,  so  early  as  five  o'clock.  I  fished  up 
the  stream  from  Aberargie  for  a  little  way  into  the' 
Aichil  Hills.  The  quantity  of  trout  I  caught  in  a 
few  hours  would  scarcely  appear  credible,  were  I 
to  mention  it.  They  were  only  small,  but  I  dare 
say  I  caught  three  or  four  pounds  weight  of  them  in 
the  space  of  as  many  hours.  I  have  been  informed  that 
the  water  or  river  of  May,  the  Bum  of  Dunning, 
and  other  streams  descending  from  the  Aichils,  are 
much  more  abundant  in  trout  than  any  fish  streams 
that  fall  from  the  bleak  and  barren  Grampians.  I 
am  inclined,  from  some  little  experience  of  fishing 
among  the  Grampians  too,  to  think  that  this  no- 
tion is  not  altogether  unfounded.  The  superior 
vegetation  of  the  Aichils,  I  am  inclined  to  suppose^ 
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contributes  to  the  superior  prolification  of  the  wa- 
ters that  flow  from  them. 

Quitting  the  Farg  about  two  miles  above  Aber- 
argie,  I  bent  my  course  north-east  towards  Aber- 
nethey,  without  knowing  the  proper  line  of  march, 
but  assured  that  I  should  soon  see  it  from  the  sum- 
mit of  a  range  of  hills,  to  which,  over  some  rising 
pasture,  and  marshy  grounds,  I  made  my  way. 
Having  come  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  called,  as  I  after- 
wards learnt,  the  Law  of  Abernethey,  where  are  the 
vitrified  remains  of  a  Danish  fortress,  and  the  moat 
or  foss6  with  which  it  was  defended  on  that  side 
where  the  hill  was  accessible,  I  rested  long  on  this 
commanding  situation,  viewing  the  dreary  glen  of 
Abernethey  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  prospect  on 
the  other,  including  all  that  I  had  before  seen 
from  the  Wics  of  Bagly,  and  every  way  far  beyond 
it.  Abernethey,  Invemethey,  and  the  conflux  of 
the  Tay  and  the  two  Rynds,  were  viewed  as  the 
gardens  in  the  suburbs  of  a  town  from  a  high 
steeple. 

By  the  time  I  had  descended  from  the  Law,  and 
returned  to  my  quarters,  it  was  twelve  o'clock.  Af- 
ter breakfast,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  I  told 
my  landlady,  to  whom  I  presented  the  conquests  of 
my  fishing-rod,  that  if  she  had  no  objection,  I 
would  take  my  iail  with  her.  This  means  the  same 
thing  in  Scotland  as  eating  a  chop  with  one  does  in 
England.  She  was  a  handsome  woman,  and  the 
very  picture  of  peace,  plenty,  and  good-humoun 
She  said  with  a  smile,  that  I  was  heartily  welcome 
to  such  poor  fare  as  their  house  could  afford. 
"  However,"  added  she,  "  we  will  do  what  we  can.** 
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I  conjured  her  not  to  make  the  smallest  odds  on 
my  account ;  assuring  her,  which  was  very  true, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect  indifference 
to  me  on  what  I  dined.  About  three  o'clock  the 
family  dinner  was  served,  not  in  the  parlour,  but  up 
stairs,  in  the  best  room  in  the  house,  which  con- 
sisted of  only  one  floor  besides  the  ground  floor.  It 
consisted  in  broth,  in  which  a  piece  of  beef,  a  little 
salted,  or  as  they  called  it,  powdered,  had  been 
boiled,  with  a  copious  quantity  of  greens  cut  into 
shreds,  carrots,  pease,  and  barley*  The  juice  of  so 
many  vegetables  qualified  the  saltness  of  the  beef; 
and  this  again  gave  a  very  agreeable  zest  to  the  soup 
and  vegetables.  This  was  their  own  family  dinner.  - 
It  is,  with  some  variation,  perhaps,  in  the  vege- 
tables, the  comfnon  and  standing  dish  in  every 
substantial  or  comfortable  house  in  Scotland  that 
does  not  aspire  to  luxuries  and  the  fashion.  It 
is  a  most  savoury,  as  well  as  economical  dish,  and 
is  worthy  of  being  adopted  or  imitated  by  all  the 
people  of  Gre^t  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  colo- 
nies thereunto  belonging.  Three  or  four  pounds- of 
meat,  with  the  vegetables  and  broth,  will  suffice 
fdr  a  family  of  ten  or  twelve  people.  But  nothing 
is  so  relishing  to  an  English  palate  as  roasted  meat. 
Tliis  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  English  nation.  It  is  not 
so,  I  have  been  told  by  every  one,  on  any  part  of 
the  continent ;  and  I  know  that  it  is  by  no  means 
the  case  in  any  part  of  Scotland.  But  to  return  to 
my  own  dinner.  When  the  kail  and  fleshy  Scotch, 
for  the  French  BouilU^  from  which  (when  the  French 
gave  the  tone  to  Scotland,  as  they  did  for  near  two 
centuries)  it  Mas  in  all  probability  derived,  was  re- 
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moved,  in  comes  a  l^rge  dish  of  my  own  trouts,,  very 
nicely  fried,  and  at  the  same  time  a  roasted  fowl, 
with  a  small  mutton  ham ;  which  is  very  tasteful, 
and  which  the  Scots  were  wont  to  prefer  to  a 
bacon  ham.  I  would  have  remonstrated  on  this 
work  of  supererogation  on  my  account,  hut  as  I 
was,  of  course,  to  pay  for  my  dinner,  I  thought 
that  this  would  be  set  down  to  the  score  of  par- 
simony, wherefore'  I  commended  the  dinner  very 
much  by  ray  words,  and  not  less  by  my  actions. 
The  family,  or  part  of  the  family,  with  whom  I 
dined,  consisted  only  of  my  landlord  and  land- 
lad}'',  and  a  young  woman  whom  I  tool;  for -a 
relation  ;  their  daughter,  perhaps,  or  niece*  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  I  could  persuade  the  females  to 
give  me  the  pleasure  of  their  company,  and  they 
were  off,  according  to  the  old  custom  of  Scotlan<^ 
the  moment  the  grace  was  said  after  dinnen  As  for 
the  landlord,  he  made  no  scruple  to  help  me  out 
with  a  bottle  of  excellent  port. 

It  was  now  time  to  call  for  what  I  bad  to  pay.  The 
landlord  said,  that  his  *^  gude  wife  managed  those 
things."  Beingsentfor,  she  came  smiling  in  to  the  room, 
and  was  prevailed  on  to  sit  down,  and  take  one  glass  of 
wine.  Instead  of  presenting  a  bill,  she  said  with  hesi- 
tation, *'  I  am  sure  I  dinna  ken  weel  to  say  what  the 
skaith  (lossorexpenditure)  has  been,  I  wot  weel,  it  has 
nae  been  muckle."  I  reminded  her,  that  I  had  both 
breakfasted  and  supped  the  day  before,  of  my  bed, 
my  horse,  &c.  &c.  She  propos^ed,  rather  than 
charged  a  small  sum  for  each  article;  stating,  at 
the  same  time,  tlie  grounds  of  each.  For  exam- 
ple, for  the  whisky-punch  after  supper — "  I  canna 
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charge  mair  than  a  shilling,  for  the  mutchkin  (aa 
English  pint)  of  my  aqua  vittz^  pronounced  ak- 
ka  vytie.  "  I  dinna  think  you  used  mair  nor  aa 
ounce  or  twa  of  sugar. — For  the  hen  ye  have  had, 
hens  are  now  very  dear,  nane  under  eighteen* 
pence  at  the  lowest;  but  the  half  of  the  hen  is  to 
the  fore,  and  it  winna  be  lost."  Here  I  interrupt- 
ed my  simple  hostess — "  My  dear,  and  very  good 
lady,  I  pray  do  not  reckon  up  the  value  of  the  re- 
mains. I  have  been,  with  wandering  about,  as  hun- 
gry as  a  hawk,  and  have  ate  like  a  highland  drover.'* 
— "  Waes  me.  Sir,  you  have  ate  nothing."  The  re- 
sult was,  as  I  stated  in  the  account,  which  I  took 
down  with  my  pencil  from  the  mouth  of  my  land^ 
lady: 

Breakfast  or  luncheon,  or  both.    Tea, 

eggs,  ham,  &c.       .......  008 

Supper,  including  whisky-punch  ...  018 

Breakfast  again,  in  the  style  of  the  for- 
mer     i     .     .     .     .  0    0     8 

Dinner 010 

,  A  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  bottle  of  English 

porter 036 

Corn  and  hay  for  my  horse     ....  020 


096 


I  reminded  mine  hostess  that  I  had  had  a  dram  of 
ferintosh  after  the  trouts.  "  Oh,"  said  she,  *'  that 
was  out  of  our  bottle."  I  put  her  in  mind  that  I 
had  had  a  bed,  and  that  a  very  good  one.  "  Oh," 
said  she,  and  in  the  same  breath,  "  the  landlord, 
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W€  have  never,  thank  God,  charged  any  thing  for 
a  bed,  and  I  hope  never  will  need  to  do  sick  an  un- 
christian-like thing."  But  the  wine — only  three 
shillings !  Here  they  both  expatiated  on  the  ex- 
cessive price  to  which  this  article  had  in  a  few  years 
risen.  "  Indeed  they  could  not  afford  a  bottle  of 
it  even  for  three  shillings,  if,  in  the  first  place,  the 
bottle  had  contained  a  full  quart;  and,  in  the 
second,  if  they  had  not  had  a  much  larger  store  of 
wine  than  they  had  any  occasion  for,  from  some  con- 
nections they  had  many  years  ago  with  some  cap- 
tains of  vessels  carrying  salmon  from  the  Tay  to 
the  Mediterranean.  The  wine,  they  said,  smiling,  had 
come  to  them  very  reasonably,  meaning,  I  suppose,  that 
it  had  been  smuggled."  On  reflecting  on  this  primi- 
tive simplicity  and  moderation  in  making  up  a  bill> 
I  was  led  to  speculate  concerning  the  cause  of  it. 
Perhaps  they  made  some  abatement:,  from  their  re- 
spect, which  was  visible,  to  the  character  of  a  cler- 
gyman. But  the  true  and  general  cause  I  take  to 
be  this :  they  are  so  little  accustomed  to  lodge 
travellers,  that  they  never  make  any  account  of  such 
chance  visitors.  Had  they  been  accustomed  to 
lodge  and  entertain  travellers  every  day,  they  would 
probably  have  learnt  the  art  of  making  the  mosf  of 
them. 

Bidding  adieu  to  the  capital  of  the  Picts  and 
Seceders,  I  went  up  the  course  of  the  Erne,  passing 
through  the  middle  of  the  valley,  which  merits  all 
that  has  been  said  of  it,  both  for  fertility  and  beauty. 
A  range  of  low  hills,  or  rather  a  hilly  tract,  covered 
for  the  most  part  with  corn  to  the  top,  tapers  off  from 
the  Hill  of  Moncrieff,  in  a  south-westerly  direction, 
by  Hilton,  Kirktoun,  Maifor,  Aberdalgie,  Duplin, 
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and  the  Braes  or  acclivities  of  Camie,  to  a  gentle 
eminence,  projecting  a  little  into  the  valley,  called 
the  WooDH£AD  of  theKiERS  ;  a  cluster  of  farming 
hamlets ;  which  eminence,  on  a  general  and  com- 
prehensive view,  may  be  considered  as  the  extreme 
termination  of  the  Sidley  Hills,  stretching  in  a  south- 
westward  direction,  as  above  observed,  to  the  Hill  of 
"Kinnoull;  which  is  separated,  and  as  it  were  di- 
vorced, from  the  Hill  of  MoncriefF,  only  by  the 
mighty  stream  of  the  Tay.  There  is  something  in 
all  those,  and  other  places  situated  on  the  southern 
aspect  of  this  tract  of  hilly  or  rising  ground,  un- 
commonly soft  and  pleasing.  The  Erne,  meandring 
more  than  any  river  in  Scotland,  except  the  Forth, 
rans  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile;  where 
it  does  not  by  a  salient  angle,  dashi  as  near  Duplin, 
into  the  very  roots  and  almost  side  of  the  heights 
and  acclivities  that  bound  its  course.  The  sea,  or 
an  Estuary,  navigable  by  the  largest  ships,  give 
greater  grandeur  to  a  rural  scene,  but  less  softness. 
The  summits  of  the  Aichils,  in  the  lower  parts  covered 
with  grain,  in  the  upper  with  sheep,  give  also  a  soft, 
though  a  more  impressive  boundary  to  Stratherne  on 
the  south. 

From  the  promontory  just  mentioned,  the  Wood- 
head  of  the  Kiers,  you  have  a  view  on  the  north-west 
the  whole  extent  of  Stratherne,  from  the  Loch,  in  the 
middle  of  the  most  southerly  range  of  the  Grampians, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Mountain  of  Benvoirhch  j  and  on 
the  east  of  the  whole  valley,  and  the  Estuary  of  the 
Tay,  for  several  miles  below  Newburgh.  From  this 
point  we  suri'cy,  in  what  is  called  the  Upper  Strath- 
erne, the  course  of  the  river  from  its  source ;  at  first 
only  marked,  as  it  v^erei  in  the  air,  by.  an  opening  in 
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^  Grampian  Mountains.  By  and  by  the  rivet  itself 
is  seen  gliding  along  from  CriefF,  where  it  is  aug-" 
mented  by  the  water  of  Turret.  Stratheme  now  in- 
tersects Stratbmore,  or  rather  forms  a  part  of  the 
GREAT  VALLET.  The  Upper  Stratheme  is  dotted, 
particularly  near  Crieff,  with  a  greater  number  of . 
gentlemen's  seats  than  might  be  expected  from^either 
the  extent  of  the  country,  though  great,  or  its  fer- 
tility, though  not  inconsiderable.  A  great  part,  and 
sometimes  the  greater  part  of  the  estates  appertain- 
ing to  these,  is  situated  in  the  mountainous  country 
to  the  north  west,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  in  the 
Aichils,  on  the  south. 

On  the  south  and  west  of  the  Erne,  two  miles 
south  of  Crieff,  on  the  great  military  road,  is  seen 
Drummond  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  earls  of  Perth, 
among  whom  was  the  chanceltor  Perth,  who  figures 
greatly  in  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  king  James  II. 
It  is  situated  on  the  precipice  of  a  rock,  fronting,  as 
is  usual  with  those  appearances  of  nature,  the  south- 
west, rising  in  a  beautiful  bay  of  land,  covered  with 
a  fine  natural  wood,  and  a  number  of  fine  stately 
trees  planted.  Castle  Drummond  commands  Strath- 
more,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  which  is  as  far, 
they  say,  as  Fqhfar,  in  Angus,  and  down  Strath- 
erne,  and  the  Fritli  of  Tay,  as  far  as  Dundee^ 
Three  miles  down  the  river  is  Machany,  situated  in 
a  beautiful  and  extensive  plain,  the  seat  of  tlie 
Druinmonds,  viscounts  of  Strathallan.  Tlie  title  is 
extinct,  but  the  estate  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Drummonds.  There  is  a  very  extensive  natural 
wood  at  Machany,  and  some  old  trees,  particularly 
one  or  two  of  immense  size.    Fronting  Drummond 
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Castle^  in  a  concavity  of  the  serpentinizing  Erne^ 
stands  the  Castle  of  Inner  Pafiray,  the  antient  seat 
of  the  Lords  of  Maderty.  It  has  a  pleasing  and  a 
venerable  aspect — an  old  castle — old  trees — and  old 
chapel.  It  would  be  tedious  to  notice  all  the  beau- 
tiful residences  in  this  romantic  region,  but  I  cannot 
pass  over  Auchtertire,  the  seat  of  Sir  Patrick  Murray, 
situated  on  a  shelf  of  Ben  y  Choin,  in  the  midst  of 
a  fine  natural  wood,  looking  down  on  the  Loch  of 
Monivard,  covering  thirty  acres  of  ground,  and  aslant 
the  valley  of  the  Erne,  into  the  pass  of  Glen  Eagles, 
which  opens  a  very  easy  communication  with  Clack- 
mannan. As  to  the  Lower  Sratheme,  it  is  so  beauti- 
fully inclosed  between  verdant  hills,  so  delightfully 
watered  by  the  Erne,  and  the  brooks  and  rivulets  that 
fall  into  it  on  either  hand,  so  neatly  divided  into 
well  fenced  and  well  cultivated  fields,  and  so  thickly 
interspersed  with  gentlemen's  seats,  that  it  seems  to 
be  one  garden  or  piece  of  pleasure-ground.  If  we 
take  in  the  scenery  of  the  Hill  of  MoncriefF,  with  the 
cliff  of  KinnouU,  and  the  conflux  of  the  Erne  and 
Tay,  expanding,  after  their  junction,  into  a  spacious 
Estuary,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  magnificent 
taste  of  even  an  emperor  of  China,  to  form  a  garden 
on  a  nobler  scale. 

From  Drummond  Castle,  or  rather  the  village  of 
Muthil,  near  it,  where  I  rested  for  some  hours,  or 
wandered  about  in  its  vicinity,  I  went  in  the  evening 
to  Crieff.  This  is  a  very  populous  and  thriving  vil- 
lage, containing  upwards  of  two  thousand  souls.  It 
is  situated  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  hill,  isolated 
frpm  the  Grampians  by  a  narrow  dell  or  glen,  called 
the  Knock  of  Crieff.  Being  at  an  equal  distance 
between  Perth  and  Stirling,  and  lying  on  the  military 
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Mad  which  diverges  herd  in  branches,  leading  to 
Loch  Erne,  through  Glenalmon,  to  the  Bridge  of 
Aberfeldie,  and  to  Perth.  It  is  a  place  of  great  re« 
sort,  and  to  this  circumstance  chiefly  it  owes  its 
prosperity. 

CRIEFF- 

Travellers^  bodies  of  troops^  in  their  march 
from  one. station  to  another,  and  gceat  num-* 
bers  of  Highlanders,  bringing  what  things  they  can 
spare  in  exchange  for  the  articles  they  want,  render 
Crieff  a  very  stirring  place.  The  manufacture  of 
linen  too  flourishes  here.  There  are  also  corn  mills, 
three  paper  mills,  a  cotton,  and  three  oil  mills,  belong- 
ing to  this  place.  It  enjoys  a  variegated  prospect  of 
mountains,  hills,  and  woods,  contrasted  with  the  ex- 
tensive plains  of  Stratheme.  The  soil  is  light,  dry, 
and  sandy,  and  intersected  for  many  miles  around  by 
running  waters.  It  is  accounted  the  Montpelxer  of 
Scotland;  and,  with  other  places  in  the  vicinity,  re* 
sorted  to  in  the  summer  by  people  from  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  and  other  towns,  on  account  of  the 
purity  of  the  air,  goat-whey,  and  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  natural  scenery.  Oh  looking  westr 
ward  into  the  Grampians,  around  Loch  Erne,  and 
where  the  river  issues  through  a  narrow  Glen  into 
the  plain  of  Comrie,  famous  for  one  or  two  of  Agri- 
cola's  camps,  the  face  of  nature  various,  rugged, 
abrupt,  and  subhme,  one  is  constrained  to  philoso* 
phise,  however  unskilfully,  on  the  formation  of  at 
least  the  surface  of  this  globe. 
.    All  the  old  people  in  Crieff^  and  within  a  &ir 
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miles  of  it,  to  the  north  and  to  the  west,  every 
one,  both  old  and  young,  speaks  both  the  Gaelic 
and  the  English  language.  This  is  the  park 
where  the  Highland  and  the  Erse  language  penc- , 
trate  farthest  into  the  Lowlands.  As  there  is  a 
post-ofBce  here,  and  that  this  is  more  central,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  place  of  equal  size  and  accom- 
modation to  Scotland,  and  opening  an  easy  commu- 
nication every  way,  with  both  the  Highlands  and 
Lowlands;  it  is  a  charming  spot  to  spend  the 
summer  in,  to  any  one  who  can  be  introduced 
to  the  numerous  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
are,  I  have  been  informed  by  those  who' know  them, 
on  the  whole,  hospitable  and  polite  in  their  manners, 
even  beyond  what  is  common  in  Scotland.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  the  sojourner  at  Crieff  should  not  be 
a  poor  man.  Crieff  is  the  capital  of  the  upper,  as 
Abernethey  is  of  the  lower  Stratherne.  There  arc  two 
excellent  inns  at  Crieff.  But  every  thing  almost  is 
twice,  nay  sometimes  more  than  twice,  as  dear  at  the 
former  capital  as  at  the  latter. 

As  the  upper  Stratherne,  particularly  that  part  of 
it  which  extends  from  the  lake  to  Crieff,  is  resorted 
to  in  the  summer  by  invalids  for  the  salubrity  of  the 
air,  and  goat  whey ;  so,  also,  in  the  Lower  Stratherne, 
there  is,  in  the  same  season,  a  concourse  of  people  at 
PiTKETHLEY  WELLSy  the  watcrs  of  which  arc  used 
commonly,  and  frequently  with  eminent  success,  in 
scorbutic  and  other  cases.  There  are  five  distinct 
eprings,  all  of  the  same  quality,  but  of  different  de- 
grees of  strength.  The  water,  is  said,  and  I  believe 
truly,  to  be,  "  gentle  in  its  operation,  to  relieve  the  sto- 
mach of  crudities,  cqoI  the  blood,  pi;oc4ive  an  appe^ 
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tite,  exhilarate  the  spirits,  and  iBslead  of  weakening 
tUe  constitution  to  strengthen.it."  Some  springs, 
very  similar  in  their  nature  and  effect,  it  seems,  have 
been  lately  discovered  at  Hampstead,  by  Mr.  Good- 
win, a  surgeon  at  that  place :  which,  even  if  they 
should  not  possess  all  the  virtues  of  Pitkethley  Wells, 
must  be  of  great  service  to  many  in  its  ueighbour- 
hoed,  if  they  should  only,  by  a  gentle  and  safe  opera- 
tion, relieve  the  stomach  from  crudities,  aqd  cool  the 
blood. 

Beinp  informed,  by  accident,  at  the  inn  in  CrlefF^ 
that  a  family  from  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  with 
which  I  had  the  happiness  to   be  intimately   ac^ 
quainted,  was  at  this  time  at  Pitkethley  Wells,  I  de- 
termined, instead  of  pursuing  my  route  directly  to 
Pertl),  to  return  to  that  watering  place,  which  h 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Lower  Stratherne,     I 
had  discharged  my  bill  in  the  evening,  as  I  was  to 
take  my  departure  early   next  morning;    but   the 
landlord,  as  I  passed  his  parlour,  was  ready,  at  the 
early  hour  of  six  o'clock,  with  cakes,  and  bottles  of 
rum,  brandy,  and  whiskey,  to  give  me,  according  to 
the  good  old  custom,  he  said,  deuchan  dorish,  or  a 
drink  at  tjie  door.     I  shuddered  at  the  very  idea  of 
drinking  ardeat  spirits  on  a  hot  summer  morning ; 
nor  did  I  express  any  cordial  tlianks  to  my  host ;  be- 
ing more  out  of  humour  with  his  bill — perhaps  be- 
cause I  had  been  spoilt  at  Abernethey — than  grati- 
fied by  his  offer  of  deuchan  dorisli. 
^   Departing  from  Crieff,  I  went  by  InVer  Paffray, 
^nd  another  seat  called  the  Mill  of  Erne,   a  very 
beautiful  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  with 
•fine  orchards,  and  other  plantations,.and  in  front  de- 
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lightful  meadows,  to  the  bridge  of  Kinkell.  Passing 
from  thence  to  Dunning,  at  Abriven,  where  there 
was  an  abbey,  the  Abbey  of  Ruthven.  You  see  on 
your  left  a  fine  mausoleum,  the  burying  place  of  the 
ducal  family  of  Montrose.  Tlie  principal  part  of 
the  estate,  as  well  as  the  residence  of  this  family,  was 
formerly  in  this  part  of  the  country.  About  two 
jniles  to  the  south  and  west  of  this  mausoleum,  at 
Abryven,  on  the  brow  of  a  narrow  and  deep  glen, 
formed  by  the  water  of  Ruthven,  and  the  roots  of 
the  Aichils ;  and  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  natural 
wood,  stands  the  old  Castle  of  Kincardine,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  great  marquis  of  Montrose. 
•  The  Upper  Stratherne,  in  former  times,  and  these 
indeed  not  very  remote,  was  in  the  possession,  or 
under  the  domination  chiefly  of  three  great  families, 
the  heads  of  which  were  raised,  through  successive 
honours,  to  the  rank  of  dukes ;  namely,  the  Gra- 
hams, the  Murrays,  and  the  Drummonds.  Kincar- 
dine was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Grahams,  the  castle 
already  noticed  of  the  Drummonds,  and  that  of 
Tullibardin,  scowling  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and 
congenial  moor,  and  half  way  between  Drummond 
Castle  and  Kincardine,  of  the  Murrays.  A  little 
laird,  or  feuer,  held  his  estate  by  a  very  precarious 
tenure  indeed,  if  he  was  not  a  vassal,  or  professed 
partizan  of  one  or  other  of  those  chiefs. 

At  Crieff,  the  lairds,  or  proprietors  of  which 
hold  of  the  estate  of  Perth,  I  had  a  great  deal  of 
conversation  about  that  estate  and  family.  The 
knoll  planted  with  firs,  on  my  left  hand,  in  coming 
•up  from  the  bridge  to  the  village  of  Crieff,  was  the 
Callow  Lee,  where  criminals,  and  others  obnoxious 
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to  the  Drummonds,  by  their  sentence^  were  hanged. 
The  estate  of  Perth  was  of  immense  extent;  com- 
prehending the  greater  part  of  the  country,  watered 
by  the  Erne,  from  the  head  of  Loch  Erne  and  fialqu- 
hidder  to  Auchterarder,  near  Kincardine,  and  the 
water  of  SLutliven :  beside  estates  in  Monteith,  and 
that  of  StobhaUy  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tay.  As 
the  Grahams  and  the  Murrays  commanded  the  pro- 
perty of  the  county,  by  the  terror  of  their  arms,  so 
Drummond,  the  chancellor,  set  himself  to  consoli- 
date the  whole  tract  just  mentioned  into  one  domain, 
by  the  plagues,  the  eicpense,  and  terrors  of  law  and 
government  Sometimes  he  pretended  to  discover 
dormant  rights  to  estates ;  sometimes  he  purchased 
thjsm  at  his  own  pric^ ;  and  sonietinrtes,  when  both  me- 
naces and  wheedling  ffiiled,  he  had  recourse,  as  I 
have  been  repeatedly  apd  well  assured,  by  different 
persons,  who  have  heard  it  from  their  grand-father's 
and  grand-mother's^  to  the  following  stratagem. 
He  kept  open  house  at  Castle  Drummond,  where  he 
was  at  great  pains  to  draw,  apd  entertain  all  the 
gentry  or  proprietors  of  land  for  many  miles  around. 
It  was  a  kind  of  court;  and  the  visitors  were  proud 
of  his  countenance,  and  happy  in^his  smiles.  By  way 
of  great  kindness  and  condescension,  he  would 
invite  himself,  and  his  train,  to  the  houses  of  those 
on  whose  estates  he  had  an  eye,  and,  by  repeated 
visits,  involve  them  in  such  expense,  as  reduced  them 
to  the  necessity  of  selling  their  estates :  and  he  would 
have  been  a  bold  man  that  should  have  dared  to  pur- 
chase any  estate  from  Balquhidder  to  Auchterarder^ 
for  which  the  chancellor  was  a  bidder. 

Here  I  will  mention  an  heroic,  as  well  as  prudent 
fM::tiQu  of  MrSt  Drummond,  called  lady  Glentarf^  who 
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resided  xvit/,  her  husbami  upon  a  small  estate,  even 
t^ow  little  better  than  WOL  a  year,  situated  about 
t>#o  miles  from  Cast/e  Dnimmond,  in  the  parish  of 
Sirowan.     The  earl  sent  word  to  Glentarf,  that  he 
would  come  on  such  a  day  to  pay  him  a  visit.    Mrs. 
prummond,  who  fortunately  governed  her  husband, 
returned  a  polite  answer.    On  the  day  appointed,  the 
chancellor,  with  a  great  retinue  of  dependents,  sycQ-  I 

phants,  and  servants,  makes  his  appearance,  in  time  ' 

for  dinner.     He  received  a  hospitable  welcome ;  but  \ 

not  good  cheer.     Only  kail,  or  broth,  in  which  some 
mutton  hams  had  been  boiled,  with  a  few  fowls. 
The  soup,  with  the  hams  and  fowls,  barley  cakes, 
butter  and  cheese,  and  whiskey,  was  all  the  dinner-. 
No  wheaten  bread,  no  roast  meat,  no  wine,  no  fo- 
reign liquors — nothing  more  than  just  such  a  dinner 
as  one  little  laird  could  afford,  ^nd  was  in  the  habit 
of  giving  to  another.   By  such  prudent  economy  thp 
estate  of  Glentarf  is,  at  this  day,  in  the  pbssession  of 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  old  laird  and  lady,  who 
flourished  in  the  days  of  the  chancellor  Drummond. 
The  morning  prayer  of  Mr.  Maxtown,  the  old  laird 
of  Cultywhey,  a  small  estate  on  the  Perth  road,  about 
three  miies  from  Crieff^  is  still  in  every  mouth,  and 
mentioned  as  being  singularly  characteristic  of  the 
three  predominatingfamilies  in  the  Upper  Stratherne, 
already  mentioned.     Every  morning,  when  he  rps^ 
he  went  to  a  spout  of  water,  near  his  house,  to  wash 
his  hands  and  his  face.      Having  done  this,  and 
glanced  an  e3'e  on  Drummond  Castle^  Tullibardin, 
&c    he  took  off  his  hat,  or  bonnet,  and  thus  prayed 
aloud  ;  "  From  the  pride  of  the  Grahams,  the  wind 
(vain  arrogance)  of  the  Murrays,  and  the  ire  of  the 
Drummouds,  gude.Lord  defend  me  and  mine." 
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The  estates  of  Kincardine  and  Abryvcn,  and  all 
that  the  family  of  Montrose  possessed  in  Stratherne, 
have  been  sold  to  new  proprietors :  which,  by  the  old 
tenantry,  and  others,  is  considered  not  only  as  an 
unnatural  act,  but  as  little  less  than  impious. 

Dunning  is  a  small  village,  at  the  entrance  into 
a  pass,  through  the  Aichils,  and  gives  name  to  a 
parislL  It  holds  of  lord  Rollo,  who  is  the  principal 
heritor  in  the  parish,  and  whose  seat,  Duncrub,  i& 
situated  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  church, 
which  is  an  old  building,  with  a  tower.  The  road 
between  Dunning  and  Duncrub  is  shaded  on  each 
side  by  a  fine  row  of  trees.  Lord  Rollo  has  very 
wisely  allotted  a  new  portion  of  his  land,  near  Dun- 
ning, for  the  encouragement  of  settlers,  by  granting 
perpetual  leases,  or  feus.  This  has  drawn  a  number 
of  manufacturers  from  P^rth,  and  other  parts,  who. 
have  built  houses,  on  a  regular  plan,  which  promise  to 
be  the  commencement  of  a  flourishing  village.  It. 
will  have  the  advantage  of  a  copious  and  constant 
stream  of  water,  the  Burn  of  Dunning,  excellently 
adapted,  by  its  descent,  through  the  roots  of  the 
Aichils,  for  machinery,  as  well  as  the  purpose  of 
bleaching.  Nor  is  Dunning  above  six  miles  from 
coals. 

Leaving  Dunning,  and  passing  by  the  charming 
seat,  and  celebrated  Birks  of  Invermay,  and  the 
pleasant  residences  of  Mr.  Oliphant,  of  Condie,  Mr, 
Oliphant,  of  Kossie,  and  the  laird  of  Dunbarnie  s,  I 
have  forgot  his  name,  finely  situated  on  a  gentle 
eminence  in  the  midst  of  the  valley,  the  land  all  the 
way  highly  cultivated,  and  adorned  frequently  with 
stripes  ai^d  clumps  of  trees,  I  arrived  at  Pitkethley 
Wells,     Here  I  fou^d  my  friends  from  the  south  in 
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apparently  good  health,  though  in  so  suspicious  a 
place,  and  certainly  in  good  spirits ;  and  I  was  in 
time  for  dining  with  them,  when  I  exchanged  some 
anecdotes  that  had  occurred  in  my  peregrinations, 
for  the  news  of  Cackmannanshire. 

At  Pitkethley  I  found  not  many  invalrds,  but  a  great 
number  that  had  come  there  merc?y  for  the  sak^  of 
beautiful  scenery,  and  pleasing  rides  in  the  neigli- 
bourhood,  and  what  seemed  not  the  last  object; 
festivity.  Among  the  invalids,  I  found  an  honest 
lady  from  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  known  rn  her  own 
neighbourhood  by  the  name  of  Brakbt  Nan,  being 
full  twenty  stone  weight.  She  paid  this  place  ait 
annual  visit.  From  the  purgative  quality  of  the 
waters,  she  returned  to  the  south  lighter,  and  conse- 
quently better.  Though  I  have  drunk  copiously  of 
the  waters  of  Bath,  Cheltenham,  &c.  without  feeling 
any  cflfect  from  them,  yet,  I  confess,  the  water  or 
Pitkethley  made  me  drink  with  caution.  There  is  only 
one  inn  at  Pitkethley  Wells.  Most  of  the  visitors 
^ake  up  their  quarters  at  neighbouring  villages.  It 
is  well  known  that  things  are  commonly  done  sub 
dio^  in  Scotland,  for  which  greater  conveniency,  as 
well  as  privacy,  is  required  in  some  other  countries. 
The  morning  after  my  arrival,  having  drunk  a  pint 
of  the  waters,  I  strolled  about  before  breakfast,  re* 
fleeting  on  the  indelicacy  oX  both  men  and  women, 
almost  every  where,  in  sight  of  one  another,  running 
constantly  behind  bushes  and  hedges :  but  it  was 
not  long  before  I  completely  sympathized  with 
them. 

As  I  staid  here  for  several  days,  I  tried  what  effect 
the  water  would  have  on  my  horse  j  and  from  what 
I  observed,  perceived  that  it  had  the  same  effect  on 
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quadrupeds  as  on  bipeds.  I  fell  in  here  with  a  hand- 
some and  sensible  young  woman  from  Aberdeen- 
shire, whose  maiden  name  was  Mitchel.  She  was 
very  happily  married  to  a  medical  gentlemait  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Her  father,  who  was  a  man  of 
some  property,  was  very  religious,  and  had  prayers 
in  his  family  regularly  every  evening  and  morn- 
ing. Having  four  daughters,  he  firmly  resolved, 
that  as  every  person  not  only  ought  to  pray,  but 
not  to  be  ashamed  to  pray,  and  as  no  one  could  be 
the  worthy  master  of  a  family  without  oiFering  up 
the  prayers  of  the  family,  so  none  should  gain  his 
consent  to  marry  his  daughters  till  he  heard  them 
pray,  and  approved  of  their  talents  in  this  exercise. 
His  daughters  being  all  of  them  handsome,  and  to- 
lerably well  educated,  had  many  of  the  young  men 
as  suitors :  but  as  none  of  them  would  say  prayers 
before  him,  he  dismissed  them  all. 

After  the  young  women,  especially  the  eldest,  had 
been  long  teazed  with  this  conduct  of  her  father's, 
and  had  used  many  arguments  on  her  part  to  shew 
that  a  young  man  might  be  a  good  man,  and  make 
a  good-enough  husband,  though  he  could  not  say 
long  prayers  iu  the  family,  at  length  a  genteel,  well- 
bred  young  man  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  came  fre- 
quently to  the  house  to  see  her.  Her  father  sus- 
pected the  young  man's  intentions,  but  said  no- 
thing. At  length,  the  young  man,  having  got  the 
young  woman's  consent,  one  evening  after  tea,  while 
*"walking  in  the  garden,  told  the  father  his  intention, 
who  seemed  not  to  disapprove  of  it.  When  they 
went  in,  it  being  summer,  and  near  the  hour  of  sup- 
per; the  young  woman's  father,  as  usual,  ordered  the 
Bible  aad  psalm  books  to  be  brought.    Thb  being 
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done,  he  asked  the  young  man  to  read  and  sing 
a  portion  of  the  PsalmSi  which  the  young  man  de- 
clined doing,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  sing. 
Having  read  a  chapter  from  the  Bihle,  he  tlien  den 
sired  the  young  man  to  say  prayers,  which  he  also 
declined,  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  not  much  in 
the  practice  of  saying  prayers  in  public.  Prayers  be- 
ing over,  they  went  out  to  walk  while  the  cloth  M^aa 
laying  for  supper.  "  Hark  ye,  young  man,"  said 
the  father,  "  I  have  no  objections  to  your  age,  your 
appearance,  nor  your  fortune,  but  I  desire  you  never 
to  enter  my  house  as  a  suitor  for  my  daughter's  af- 
fections, till  you  have  not  only  learned  to  pray  to 
your  God,  but  also  not  to  be  ashamed  to  do  it  in 
public."  The  young  man  took  this  address  of  the 
father  so  much  amiss^  that  he  went  and  said  to  the 
young  woman,  Farewell,  and  never  entered  the 
house  again. 

The  young  woman,  who  was  angry,  tind  re- 
monstrated with  her  father  on  his  having  so 
often  disappointed  her,  had  this  reply :  "  Trust  in 
God^  he  will  send  you  a  husband  that  can  pray." 
Nobx>dy  asked  her  in  marriage  for  some  time,  and 
she  was,  as  they  vulgarly  say,  at  her  last  prayers. 
However,  a  physician  recommended  it  to  her  young- 
est sister,  for  some  complaint,  to  go  to  Pitkethley 
Wells,  and  her  eldest  sister  went  to  accompany  her. 
During  the  six  weeks  they  staid  at  Pitkethley,  where 
tliere  are  often  public  dances  and  meetings  of  va- 
rious kinds,  a  young  gentleman  of  property  and 
amiable  manners  saw  her,  fell  in  love  with  her^  and 
carried  her  home  in  his  carriage  with  her  aister^  near 
a  hundred  mile^,  to  her  father's,  to  obtain  his  coa- 
sent.  Tills  young;  lover  did  not  need  to  be  asked  ta 
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pray,  but  proposed  to  perform  this  duty;  which, 
having  done  to  the  father's  satisfaction,  he  consent- 
ed to  the  marriage,  and  they  have  children  and  are 
happy,  as  already  mentioned. 

I  was  sorry  to  find,  not  only  here  but  almost 
every  where,  numbers  of  old  bachelors  and  men, 
who,  though  they  are  evidently  in  easy  circum* 
stances  and  able  to  support  a  family,  yet  do  not 
choose  to  do  it.  There  must  be  something  wrong 
in  the  laws  of  the  country,  or  the  morals  of  tlic  age, 
that  men  so  reluctantly  enter  the  pale  of  matrimony. 
Atbenus,  an  antient  historian,  tells  us,  that,  in 
Greece,  women  took  old  bachelors,  and -dragged 
them  yearly  round  the  altars,  beating  diem  with 
,  their'  fists,  that  this,  if  no  other  motive,  might  in- 
duce them  to  marry;  and  this,  he  tells  us,  had  often 
the  desired  effect.  What  would  tlie  old  bachelors 
say,  were  they  tossed  in  a  blanket  evefy  year  by  tiie 
women  in  the  parish  till  they  were  persuaded  to 
inarry  ? 

Leaving  Pitkethley,  I  went  by  j:he  bridge  of 
Erne,  below  which  I  observed  some  vessels  laden 
with  lime,  and  others  with  coals,  to  Perth.  After 
crossing  the  Erne,  the  road  runs  to  the  north-west 
under  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Moncrieif,  and  passes  by 
a  pretty  steep  ascent  to  the  <jloven  crag«  where 
art  has  assisted  nature  in  carrying  this  great  military 
highway  through  the  ridge  that  tapers  oflFAom  the 
hill  of  Moncrieff.  Arrived  at  this  height,  where  the 
road  declines  on  the  one  hand  to  the  south,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  north,  I  turned  about,  and  sur- 
veyed once  more  the  delightful  valley  of  Strath- 
ffne;  of  which  I  shall  only  say,  in  addition  to  all 
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'  I  have  ready  observed,  that  it  was  antiently  a  prin* 
cipality  or  county  palatine,  and  the  inheritance  of 
the  royal  family  that  succeeded  to  the  Bruces  in 
Scotland.     It  still  gives  a  title  to  one  of  our  princea 
of  the  blood  royal.     When  Edward  IIL  ruled  oyer, 
at  intervals,  the  low  country  of  Scotland,  his  head- 
quarteri  being  at  Perth,  we  find  among  his  barons 
"  John  lord  Warren,  eldest  son  to  John  Plantage- 
net,  late  earl  of  Warren,  Stratheme,  and  Surrey." 
Recollecting  that  this  was   the  place  for  ascend* 
ing  the  hill  of  MoncriefF,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Char- 
tularies  and  other  old  writings,  MoredUn,  I  rode 
back  a  little  way  to  a  little  village,  called,  I  think. 
Road  End,  where  there  is  a  Seccjder  kirk,  and  what 
we   would  call    in    England    a   hedge  ale-honse, 
where  I  put  up  my  horse,    and  proceeded  from 
thence  towards  the  summit  of  the  hill,  by  a  very 
gradual  ascent,    through   thriving  plantations    of 
wood,    and    at*  every  step  having  a.  clearer,  and 
clear  prospect  of  the  objects  at  hand,  as  it  were^ 
or  below  me.    The  town  and  the  bridge  of  Perth, 
stretched  boldly  across  tlie  indignant  Tay,  *  though 
a  noble  as  well  as  pleasing  prospect,  ceased  for  a 
time  to  attract  my  regard,  when  I  had  a  clear,  and, 
indeed,  very  near  prospect  of  the  majestic  cliff  of 
KinnouU,  rising  perpendicularly  six  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  from  die  r<^ad  that  runs  close  by  its  base  and 
the  Tay.      This  hill  has  an  inesihaustible  store  of 
fine  pebbles,  a  kind  of  agates,  or,  perhaps,  corne- 
.  lians.   But  in  surveying  this  sublime  crag,  oae  does 
not  tbink  of  such  trifling  ornaments,  but  is  lost  i^ 

*  Tao  iadignanti,  kc,  inscribed  on  the  bridge  of  AberfeUie. 
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vondering  how  it  was  formed.  Dunsinnan  Hill, 
too,  fortified  and  inhabited  by  Macbethj  and  pre- 
senting his  boldest  front,  like  Kinnoull  and  More- 
dun  *  to  the  south-west,  attracts,  as  you  approach 
the  summit  of  the  latter,  particular  attention.  I  had 
a  strong  inclination  to  visit  this  place :  but  I  could 
not  always,  without  very  great  inconvenience,  give 
way  to  my  curiosity.  It  is  situated  near  the  south 
side  of  the  great  plain  that  intersects  Scotland, 
about  seven  miles  north-east  from  Perth.  The  ele- 
vation above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  one  thousand 
two  hundred  feet.  On  one  part  of  the  hill,  almost 
inaccessible  except  on  one  side,  you  still  see,'  I  was 
informed,  the  ruins  of  Macbeth's  castle. 

The  view  from  the  hill  of  MoncriefF  has  been 
often  described.  The  style  in  which  this  has  been 
done  seems  to  rise  into  that  of  poetry.  I  shall  only 
say  in  general,  that  it  is  faithfully  correct  and 
chaste.  You  see  almost  the  whole  extent  of 
Strathmore  from  the  hills  of  Menteith,  near  Loch 
Lomond,  to  the  courses  of  the  rivers  Eske, 
that  fall  near  Montrose  into  the  German  Ocean, 
with  its  stupendous  boundary  on  the  north,   the 

*  More  Dmm,  its  first  or  original  name,  signifies  the  great  hil^ 
the  same  as  Danmore.  The  lofty  hills  that  rise  uppermost  on  4 
ridge  of  mountains  are  called  Ben ;  Dun  denotes  an  isolated  hill :  a 
hill  rising  from  a  plain.  This  will  abundantly  appear,  if  we  only 
recollect  Dunbar,  Dunbarton,  Dundee,  Dungannon  in  Ireland, 
Dumfermeline,  &c.  Benvoir,  or  Benmore,  Benvoirlich,  Ben  Nevis, 
dec.  he.  are  the  highest  hills,  the  hills  that  tower  above  the  rest 
in  the  range  to  which  they  belong,  like  the  cupolas  of  magnificent  edl« 
fices« 
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remonstrated  with  him  upon  the  destruction  which 
king  Edward  and  the  English  had  made  in  Scot« 
land.  King  David  told  thetn,  he  would  have  ample 
Tevenge,  or  lose  his  kingdom  and  life  into  the  bar- 
gain. By  the  advice  of  his  council,  he  sent  messages 
to  all  his  friends,  far  and  near,  to  beg  and  entreat 
that  they  would  aid  and  assist  him  in  this  enterprize. 

The  earl  of  Orkney  was  the  first  who  obeyed  the 
summons.  He  was  a  great  and  powerful  baron,  and 
had  married  king  David*s  sister.  There  came  with 
him  many  men  at  arms.  Many  other  barons  and 
knights  came  fronif  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark : 
some  out  of  affection  and  friendship,  and  others  for 
pay.  There  were  such  numbers  from  all  parts,  that 
when  they  were  arrived  at  Perth  and  its  neighbour- 
hood on  the  day  which  king  David  had  appointed, 
they  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men  on  foot,  and 
three  thousand  men  more  mounted  on  galloways, 
with  arms,  knights,  and  squires.  In  short,  all  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland.''  ♦ 

I  suppose  this  was  the  grandest  and  busiest  day 
that  Perth  ever  saw.  I  have  been  informed  by  a 
person,  who,  having  been  educated  at  Perth  school, 
and  resided  long  very  near  it,  that  the  Perthians 
were,  about  forty  years  ago,  distinguished  by  a  high 
degree  of  conceit  and  arrogance,  claiming  great  con- 

*  Froissard's  Chronicle,  ch.  Ixxiii.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the 
manner  in  which  Froissard  distinguishes  the  highland  from  the  low- 
land Scots.  **  Raynald,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  who  governed  the  wild 
Scots,  and  whom  alone  they  obeyed,  was  sent  to  and  entreated  to  at* 
tend  the  parliament  He  complied  with  the  request,  and  brought 
thrae  thousand  of  the  wildest  of  his  countrymen  with  him."  Frois- 
sard's  Chronicle,  ch.cxNXV. 
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8ideration  as  the  citizens  of  what  was  so  long,  and 
ought  still  to  be,  the  first  city  in  Scotland,  •  They 
inherited,  by  tradition,  somewhat  df  that  self-confi- 
dence and  presumption,  which  afe  wont  to  belong  to 
the  natives  of  placed  that  are  the  seat  of  governtnent. 
And  to  this,  perhaps,  he  thinks  we  are  indebted  for 
the  boldness  with  which  they  tdok  the  lead  in  the 
refomiation;  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  re- 
finement, we  certainly  recognize  in  Perth,  and  the 
vicinal  parishes,  very  much  of  the  fervidiim  genus 
stotorum^  from  the  time  when  they  smashed  the 
images  in  the  churches,  and  the  women  reviled,  beat, 
and  put  to  flight  the  priests,  to  the  present. 

From  the  time  of  the  reformation,  for  a  fieriod  of 
more  than  one  hundred  years,  a  Druidical  glooni 
hung  over  Perth,  and  the  whole  district,  in  a  line 
from  thence  to  StirHng,  and  about  sixteen  miles  wide^ 
like  a  dense  cloud.  This  region,  comprehending 
Stratheme,  part  of  Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan, 
attracted  the  notice  and  admiration  of  all  Scotland, 
and  was  the  grand  nursery  from  which  ministers, 
truly  Calvinistic,  i^ere  sent  to  Edinburgh,  and 
other  great  and  corrupt  towns,  who  had  much  need 
to  Supply,  by  the  otthodoxy  of  their  faith,  their  de- 
ficiency in  good  works.  But  still  Perth,  at  a  dis- 
tance, was  considered  as  the  grand  garrison^  and 
depdt  of  the  tigid  and  trile  doctrine. 

During  this  period  there  was  a  very  singular*  union, 
at  Perth,  of  wealth  aind  hoggishness ;  and  of  the 
most  illiberal  bigotry,  with  a  literary,  tho'ugh  not  a 
Yei-y  learned  educatioTi.  There  was  not  any  other 
place  in  all  Scotland,  where  there  was  so  much 
money,  and  at  the  same  time  so  much  sordid  selfis^h- 
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ness,  and  inhospitality.  Their  riches  being  acquired 
not  by  commerce  on  a  great  scale,  but  by  retail  trade^ 
their  minds  were  cramped,  and  their  hearts  closed  by 
the  calculation  of  pence,  and  even  babees.  When, 
from  prudential  considerations,  they  burst  through 
their  inhospitable  habits,  they  would  sometimes  give 
z  miser's  feast;  where  there  was  vast  abundance,  but 
neither  elegance,  propriety,  or  scarcely  decency." 
About  forty  years  ago,  one  of  the  magistrates  invited 
a  nobleman  in  the  neighbourhood  to  dirie  with  him. 
The  dinner  was  not  served  in  the  parlour,  or  common 
sitting  room,  but  in  a  bed  room,  in  order  to  display 
a  fine  new  chintz  bed.  Instead  of  loaf  bread,  the 
baillie,  was  thinking  of  having  a  basket  with  some 
fine  rich  cake,  wbich  they  call  short  bread,  for  his 
lordship:  but  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Wdod,  a  very 
gentlemanhke  and  elegant  man,  las  well  a&  an  excel- 
lent physician,  whom  ^\e  entertainer  had  the  sense 
also  to  invite,  whispered  in  his  ear,  when  he  per- 
ceived what  was  intended^  "  For  god's  sake.  Tarn ! 
get  some  loaf  bread,  don't  make  yourself  ridiculous." 

As  to  the  lower  classes,  I  mean  the  poorer,  whea 
they  went  to  orie  another's  houses,  the  guest,  in  re- 
turn for  the  victuals,  was  at  the  expense  of  the 
drink — ^ale  or  whisky,  for  which  they  sedt  to  the 
public-house.  A  genteeler  and  more  hospitable  turu 
now  prevails  among  not  a  few  of  the  opulent  citizens 
of  Perth ;  and  will  no  doubt  make  its  way,  in  some 
degree,  among  the  whole.  But,  as  yet,  Perth  cannot 
be  called  a  polite  of  a  hos]»i table  place. 

The  strange  union  of  what  is  in  England  called  a 
classical  education,  with  religious  bigotry  and  se- 
verity, which,  as  I  am  well  informed,  did  characterixr 
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tlie  Perthians,  is  accounted  for  by  my  friend,  above 
alluded  to,  hy  grounds  or  circumstances  that  seem, 
if  not  completely  satisfactory,  certainly  very  plausi- 
ble. But  first,  my  readers  must  be  assured  of  the 
fact.  My.friend,  on  whose  veracity  and  word;  I  will 
be  bold  to  say,  none  ever  doubted  that  knew  him, 
affirms,  that  the  landlord  with  whom  he  was  boarded 
when  at  Perth  school,  who  was  a  baker,  assisted  liim 
very  much  in  learning  his  tasks,  in  Livy,  Horace* 
and  other  Latin  writers.  When  some  of  this  worthy 
ananas  acquaintance  of  his  own  station  would  call  on 
him  occasionally,  they  too  would  have  a  touch  at 
their  old  acquaintance,  and  puzzle  my  friend,  then  a 
boy  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  with  some  hard  passage, 
which  they  themselves  had  learnt  to  explain  with 
ease.  Baillie  FyfFe,  a  candle-maker  and  tobacconist, 
at  the  public  examinations  of  Perth  school,  held 
twice  in  the  year,  before  the  magistrates  of  Perth, 
and  the  presbytery,  was  as  strict  and  accurate  an 
examinator  as  any  of  the  ministers.  There  was  none 
of  the  magistrates  who  could  not,  by  calling  for 
such  and  such  a  passage,  make  at  least  a  shew  of 
examining  the  youth*  A  smattering,  and  often  more 
than  a  smattering  of  Latin,  was  learnt  at  Perth,  and 
in  the  vicinal  parishes,  by  many  of  the  sons  of  the 
tradesmen  and  farmers ;  and  that,  in  most  cases,  even 
without  any  view  to  the  learned  professions;  The 
minds  of  the  people,  in  general,  were  impressed  with 
an  idea,  that  to  learn  Latin  was  a  good  thing,  as  it 
certainly  was,  for  making  a  clever  man,  and  improv- 
ing his  fortune.  It  tended  at  least  to  open  their  minds 
to  adventure  and  ambition.  Now,  all  this  prepos- 
session in  favour  of  Latin  was  prevalent  more  or  kss 
..     s2 
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throughout  Scotland.  But  at  Perth,  and  in  the  vi* 
chiity,  it  was  prevalent  in  a  FCmarkable  degree.  The 
causes  may  be  these : 

First,  It  is  in  the  very  nature  and  spirit  of  the  he- 
FORMATiON,  to  appeal  from  the  canons  and  councils 
of  the  church,  to  the  letter  of  the  scriptures.  The 
turn  or  propensity  to  study  the  dead  languages  wat 
therefore  strongest  where  the  spirit  of  tlie  reforma- 
tion was  the  strongest. 

Secondly,  At  Perth,  probably  from  the  ajra  of  the 
reformation,  and  certainly  for  the  last  century,  and, 
I  have  not  a  doubt,  for  what  has  run  of  the  present, 
the  office  of  rector  of  the  public  school  has  been 
filled  with  men  of  distinguished  accomplishments, 
diligence,  and  success  in  teaching.  Mr.  William 
Rynd,  rector  of  the  school  in  1590,  was  in  such  esti- 
mation, as  to  be  appointed  governor,  and  go  abroad 
"with  the  young  earl  of  Gourie,  and  his  brother 
Alexander  Ruthven.  The  two  Martins,  father  and 
son,  who  were  rectors  of  Perth  school  for  near  fifty 
years  of  the  last  century,  were  called  the  Busbeys  of 
Scotland.  ,  Mr.  Cornfilte,  who  had  been  first  usher 
under  the  younger  Martin,  and  was  appointed  rector 
in  1752,'Was  not  inferior  to  either  of  the  Martins  in 
all  the  requisites  for  that  office.  In  all  the  qualities 
of  an  accomplished  gentleman  their  superior.  He 
would  have  been  as  proper  for  the  office  of  governor 
to  a  young  nobleman  or  prince  in  his  day,  as  Mr. 
Rynd  was  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  diligence,  zeal,  and  success  of  such  men  excited 
in  Perth,  and  the  vicinity,  an  enthusiasm  in  literature. 
At  Perth  school,  as  at  the  best  schools  in  England^ 
th«  boys  were  taught  both  Latin  and  Greek. 
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•  But  ill  the  midst  of  all  this  learning,  the  Perthians, 
iu  general,  illiberal,  conceited,  penurious,  and  in- 
hospitablej  exhibited  the  singular  character  of  re- 
ligious and  lettered  barbarians,  without  many  of  the 
virtues  of  barbarians,  or  even  savages. 

The  light  of  science  gradually  advanced;  bigotry 
was;  somewhat  softened ;  with  the  true  grain  of  phi- 
losophy, there  grew  up  tares ;  John  Knox  was  sup- 
planted by  Tom  Paine ;  and  a  very  great  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Perth,  faithful  to  the  character  of 
fervour  to  excess,  ran  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
Sedentary  and  melancholy  weavers  burnt  their  Bi- 
bles, and  instead  of  subscribing  to  new  editions  of 
Bostoris  Fourfold  State,  and  Matthcxo  Henry'^ 
Commentary  on  the  Bible,  took  in  the  volumes  or 
parts  of  their  own  Encyclopedia  Perthensis.  They 
cracked  jokes,  sang  songs,  drank  whisky,  danced 
promisky,  and  sauntered  about  the  Inches  on  Sundays, 
even  in  the  time  of  divine  service.  But  though  the 
Perthians  in  1792,  93,  and  94,  were  seized  with  a 
violent  fit  of  democracy  and  irreligion,  they  have 
now  recovered  from  that  paroxysm.  And  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Perth,  with  respect  to  religion,  is  as 
follows :  There  is  not  now  to  be  seen  on  any  counte- 
nance, that  Druidical  gloom  which  darkened  Perth, 
and  its  vicinity,  about  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  It 
is  true  that  many  religious  sectaries  still  exist  in 
Perth:  but  all  difference  in  religious  opinions  is 
moderated  by  a  spirit  of  forbearance.  They  are,  in 
fact,  verging,  like  their  neighbours,  throughout 
Christendom,  not  to  the  millennium,  but  to  the  ago 
of  indifference. 

•  It  is  certainly  not  a  little  characteristic  of  thepve- 
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sent  times,  and  particularly  of  Scotland,  thntthey 
are  publishing  at  Perth,  an  Encyclopaedia,  calculated 
for  a  circulation,  not  only  among  opulent  people, 
tut  people  of  moderate  and  small  fortunes.  Thi^ 
Encyclopaedia,  though  it  bear  in  it^  external  form, 
I  mean  the  paper  and  engravings,  somewhat  of  the  > 
squalor  of  John  Knox's  Perth,  has  not  been  inatten- 
tive to  any  of  the  most  recent  discoveries,  in  any  of  the 
branches  of  knowledge.  There  is  one  department,  a 
jlictionary  of  the  English  languagie,  Johnson's,  pro- 
perly dispersed  in  it,  I  believe,  entirely  new  in  Avorks 
of  this  kind.  It  is  certainly  the  most  copious,  as  well 
^s  the  cheapest  I  have  yet  ^ecn.  The  mathematical 
part  both  pure  and  mixed,  experimental  philosophy, 
as  well  as  geometry,  and  astronomy,  was  conducted 
(for  the  work  has  npw,  I  suppose,  come  to  a  close) 
by  Mr.  Gibson,  rector  of  the  academy  at  Perth,  who. 
is  undoubtedly  admirably  well  qualified  for  such  a 
task.  I  would  have  mentioned  this  gentleman'si 
name  before,  among  those  of  some  other  pupils  of 
the  professors  Gregory  and  Wilkie,  at  St  4i^d'*cws, 
but  that  I  had  in  my  eye  the  present  occasion  of 
introducing  it.  He  was  one  of  the  best  scholars  ii; 
every  class  ;  though  most  distinguished  among  his 
cotemporaries  by  his  genius  and  application  to  the 
study  of  mathematics.  He  was  much  noticefl  by 
professor  Wilkie,  who  was  wont  to  call  his  assistance 
in  preparing,  on  the  day  before,  the  experiments  to, 
be  exhibited  in  hjs  school  Hjtherto  the  magistrates 
of  PerXh,  in  the  election  of  rectors  of  the  academy, 
have  been  as  fortunate  in  ibeir  choice,  as  in  the  elecr 
tion  of  the  Martins  and  Cornfutes,  &c.  to  the  rector- 
ship of  the  school.    These  are  important  offices^  and 
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a  proper  choice  of  men  to  fill  them  is  no  doubt  a 
public  benefit  to  the  town.  It  is  quite  proper  to 
humour  the  people  in  the  choice  of  their  ministers. 

I  am  very  glad  to  find,  amidst  all  the  fluctuations 
of  Perth,  on  the  subject  of  religion  and  government, 
the  respect  due  to  literature  and  science  undinii*- 
nished,  and  even  on  the  increase.  Much  has  been 
done  of  late  for  the  literary  improvement  of  youth 
at  the  grammar-school  and  the  academy,  and  to  make 
these  together  nearly  «qual  to  a  college.  Among 
others,  a  building  is  nearly  completed,  at  the  expense 
of  seven  or  eight  thousand  poiinds  for  class  rooms 
for  the  different  departments  in  the  seminaries. 

This  town  is  thriving  in  trade  and  manufactures; 
and,  from  the  circumstance,  arising  from  its  situa- 
tion, of  having  no  rival  town  for  twenty  miles  or 
more  distant,  has  many  advantages  in  the  retail 
trade,  by  which  many  of  the  people  live  in  opulence. 
The  town  of  Perth  is  extending  to  the  north,  south, 
^  and  west.  In  this  last  direction  it  hafi  begun. to 
stretch  even  beyond  the  Royalty.  Its  present  popu- 
lation is  twenty  thousand  souls.  Its  exports  are,  li- 
nen cloth  of  all  kinds,  cotton  stuffs,  salmon,  grain, 
shoes,  and,  perhaps,  some  other  articles  of  less  va^ 
lue.  It  imports  all  that  the  country  wants,  but 
does  not  produce.  The  chief  trade  of  Perth  is  with 
luondon  and  the  Baltic*  The  salmon  fishery  of  the 
Tay  connects  it  in  some  measure  too  with  the  Me- 
diterranean, 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  fisheries  of    tliis  no- 

fcle  river,  with  those  too  of  the  Erne    near   its 

j  unction  with  the  Tay,  have  been  for  many  years 

monopolized  by  one  man^  who  has  made  a  vast  for- 
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tune  b}"  them;  so  that  the  people  are  tantalized  with 
the  sight  of  long  rows  of  salmon  glittering  in  the 
spring  and  summer  mornings  on  its  grassy  banks,  . 
%vhicli  they  must  never  taste.  This,  they  will  tell 
you,  is  a  natural  consequence  of  fair  competition  in 
trade;  but  an  impression  is  still  left  on  the  mind, 
that  it  is  against  nature,  and  even  a  warfare  against 
the  bounty  of  Providence.  I  was  told  at  CriefF, 
that  they  never  thought  of  sending  for  salmon  to 
Perth,  as  it.  was  scarcely  possible  to  get  it  there 
for  either  love  or  money.  That  the  only  way  in 
•which  they  could  come  at  salmon,  besides  what  lit- 
tle was  occasionally  to  be  had  from  the  Erne,  as  a 
fq^vour  from  the  lairds  who  kept  the  little  fisheries 
in  their  own  hands  for  the  use  of  their  families,  was 
from  Loqh  Tay,  across  a  range  of  the  Grampians, 
where  it  is  to  be  had  all  the  year  round  in  great 
perfection,  or  from  the  Forth  at  and  above  Stirling, 
where  there  is  not  any  monopoly  of  salmon  as  at 
Perth,  nor  any  trade  in  that  article  to  London. 

I  was  led  into  a  great  deal  of  conversation  about 
the  salmon,  and  the  great  fishmonger  of  the  Tay, 
|)y  the  astonishing  charge  for  salmon  at  my  inn  at 
Perth:  it  was  positively  ahnost  as  high  as  it  would 
have  been  at  a  coffee-house  or  tavern. in  London. ' 
The  anecdote  I  am  going  to  relate  shews  that 
the  great  fishmonger,  Mr.  Richardson,  a  man  of 
a  fair  and  unsullied  character,  I  understand,  is 
pot  only  a  judicious  and  fortunate  speculator  in 
business,  but  a  man  of  invention  in  other  respects, 
^It  has  purchased  a  fine  estate,  I  understand  the 
>vhole  parish  of  St.  Madoes,  in  the  west  end  of  the 
(Jarge  of  Gowrie,   where  he  has  built  a  noble  man- 
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sion.  Wishing,  as  much  as  possible,  to  obliterate  the 
recent  origin  of  his  Aveallh  and  greatness,  he  has 
constructed  it  in  the  form  of  a  gothic  castle.  And 
not  only  this,  but  he  is  at  pains,  when  he  goes  to 
London  about  his  fish,  to  pick  up  as  much  old 
fashioned  silver  plate  as  he  can,  which  he  gets 
cheap,  and  which  suits  his  views  of  concealing 
the  novelty  of  his  taste  infinitely  better  than  the  most 
fashionable  articles  of  London  or  Paris, 

Many  fortunes  have  also  been  acquired  rapidly,  of 
late,  in  the  vicinity  of  Perth,  by  judicious  modes  of 
agriculture.  This  art,  the  grand  basis  of  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  has,  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  all  the  lowlands  of  Perthshire,  undergone 
a  complete  change  for  the  better.  More  estates  have 
been  bought  lately  in  the  district  round  Perth  by 
farmers  than  by  any  other  class  of  men.  Many 
estates  particularly  have  been  purchased  by  the 
Carse  farmers  and  the  earl«of  Kinnoull's  tenants. 

While  I  was  at  Perth,  it  was  impossible  not  to  take 
a  walk  up  the  Tay  to  Scone.     The  vestiges  of  the 
pavement,  and  bridges  over  every  rivulet  and  rill  on 
the  road  thither,  have  an  air  of  antiquity  that  ac- 
cords well  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  the  an- 
tient  palace  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.     I  shall  not 
describe  Scone,  nor  yet  Perth,  with  its  environs, 
both  so  often  and  well  describeld  by  other  travel- 
lers ;  only  I  must  observe,  what  I  have  not  seen  in 
the  journals  of  any  of  my  predecessors,  that  the  pro- 
spect from  Scone  of  the  Grampian  mountains  to  the 
liorth  and  west,  and  of  the  openings  into  that  chain 
of  mountains  by  Dunkeld,  Glen  Almon,   and  the 
Jiighest  part  of  Stratherne,  is  truly  majestic  and 
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sublime.  The  home  prospect  from  Scone  is  rich, 
pleasant,  and  picturesque.  The  distant  view  grand 
and  and  awful.  But,  if  the  descriptions  of  travel- 
lers be  inadequate  to  curiosity,  and  the  inquisitive 
traveller  wishes  for  more  particular  information  re- 
specting the  city  and  neighbourhood  of  Perth :  oc- 
currences at  Perth  from  1 160  downwards;  who,  since 
the  aera  of  the  reformation,  were  provosts^  baillies, 
treasurers,  and  deacons,  ani^  also  ministers,  school- 
masters, &c.  &c.  Lo !  are  they  not  all  written  in 
the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  Cant,  or  Memorabilia 
pf  Perth? 

I  cannot  help  observing,  however  much  it  may 
appear  at  first  sight  to  be  below  the  dignity  of 
history,  that  it  would  have  been  a  mo$t  acceptable 
service  to  philosophy,  if  Mr.  Cant  had  given  us  a 
list  of  the  hangmen  of  Perth,  with  the  history  of 
those  circumstances  in  their  natural  character,  life^ 
and  fortune,  that  could  induce  them  to^npounter 
the  contempt,  aversion,  and  abhorrence  of  all  man- 
kind. If,  as  Dr,  A.  Smith  maintains,  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  attention  and  sympathy  be  the  universal 
passion,  and  to  be  wholly  excluded  from  all  sympa- 
thetic regards  worse  than  death,  why  and  how  are 
there  so  many  hapgmen? .  The  Doctor  is  on  the 
whole  right:  but  there  are  exceptions  to  his  general 
law,  and  it  is  really  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  such  exceptions. 

Perth  seems  to  be  nearly  the  centre  of  Scot- 
land with  regard  to  its  population;  md,  except- 
ing Aberdeen,  by  far  the  greatest  town  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  and  Dundee,  the  greatest  on  the  north 
of  the  Forth,     lliere  are  a  great  many  ,manufaG« 


tures  here,  particularly  linen  and  cottons,  and  t}ie 
piinting  of  cottons  is  extensively  carried  on. 

While  I  was  sauntering  about  thir south  shore,  or 
key,  which  is  frequented  by  a  number  of  vessels  not 
above  two  hundred  tons,  I  was  struck  with  the  fero* 
cious  conduct  of  an  Athol  highlander.  Near  a  vessel 
where  they  were  unloading  coals,  I  observed  several 
large  carts,  with  excellent  horses,  and  stout  welU 
dressed  drivers,  which  I  learnt  belonged  to  the  duke 
of  Athol.  In  the  midst  of  these  appeared  a  young 
pian  in  a  highland  dress,  who,  with  two  small  horses 
and  a  small  and  shabby  cart,  tried  several  times  to 
get  on  to  the  place  where  they  were  unloading;  but 
the  fellows  with  the  showy  carts  came  in  his  way, 
iostled  him  out,  and  detained  him.  He  could  not 
speak  the  English  language  well :  however,  he  knew 
so  much  of  it  as  to  inform  them  that  he  would  not 
be  detained  any  longer.  As  he  was  no^  tall,  and  in 
appearance  weaker  than  any  of  them,  they  at- 
tempted a  third  time  to  prevent  him.  Irritated  at 
their  conduct,  and  satisfied  that  he  was  not  a  match 
for  them  with  his  whip,  he  drew  from  under  his 
kilt,  or  philibeg  (a  short  tartan  petticoat  worn  by 
many  of  the  highlanders)  a  sharp  knife  about  twelve 
inches  long,  and  drove  all  the  three  before  him; 
swearing  by  the  Doul,  which  is,  it  seems,  the 
Gaelic  for  the  devil,  that  he  would  be  the  death 
of  them  all  if  they  imposed  upon  him  anjr  more ;  and 
while  the  three  stout  fellows  were  trembUng,  he 
yery  coolly  filled  his  cart,  paid  for  his  coals^  and 
vent  his  way,  singing  a  Gaelic  song. 

At  the  inn  where  J  lodged  here,  I  one  day  fell  in 
Ifith  a  surgeott  who  was  extremely  angry.     He  had 
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been  visiting  a  patient,  who,  for  several  days,  had 
been  growing  worse.  Symptoms  of  the  disorder 
going  off,  and  yet  the  patient  every  day  growing 
worse,  was  what  he  could  not  comprehend.  As  the 
patient  complained  much  of  his  head,'  the  surgeon 
desired  his  night-cap  to  be  taken  off,  that  he  might 
see  it  The  parents  of  the  young  man  who  was  the 
patient  were  unwilling  to  consent  to  this  :  however, 
it  was  done;  and  the  surgeon,  to  his  astonishment, 
found  that  a  quack  physician  had  also  been  called  to 
see  him,  who  had  put  a  large  seal  of  green  hot  seal- 
ing wax  on  the  crown  of  the  young  man's  head,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  to 
ward  off  the  power  of  enchantment;  the  quack  hav- 
ing persuaded  the  parents  that  the  young  man  was, 
whatever  might  be  said  to  the  contrary,  under  the 
power  of  some  enchanter.  However,'  the  enchant- 
ment being  removed  with  some  curses  from  the 
surgeon,  the  young  man  soon  became  better. 

I  was  amused  in  conversation  with  some  of  tbc 
Perth  people,  A^-lth  whom  I  accidentally  fell  in,  in 
strolling  about  the  north  shore,  touching  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  principal  street,  M'ith  the  dexterity 
by  which  a  young  man,  a  native  of  Perth,  had 
lately  obtained  a  very  geod  kirk,  that  is,  a  very 
good  church  living. 

The  people  in  the  parish  of  P — k  having  always 
been  displeased  with  the  clergyman  presented  by 
the  patron  to  the  living,  he  resolved  to  present 
whomsoever  they  should  choose  to  be  their  minister, 
"  if  it  should  be  the  devil  himself."  This  being  in- 
timated to  the  people  upon  the  death  of  their  mini- 
ster, they  immediately  set  about  calling  to  preach 
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before  them  the  young  men  who,  in  their  lan- 
guage,  were  said  to  be  gospel  ministers.  Five  were 
fixed  on,  and  invited  to  come  and  preach  before 
them,  by  way  of  trial,  who  all  attended,  and  the  peo- 
ple had  unanimously  agreed  to  choose  one  of  the 
live  as  their  minister,  according  as  they  should  find 
him  the  most  orthodox  and  rigid  Calvanist  and 
Predestinarian.  As  there  was  an  inn  in  the  parish  ap- 
pointed  to  accommodate,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
parishioners,  those  who  should  preach,  as  also  their 
horses  and  a  friend,  a  young  man  on  his  way  from 
Edinburgh  to  Perth  to  see  his  father,  got  himself 
appointed  to  preach  to  them,  as  it  would  save  him 
jthe  expense  of  himself  and  his  horse  at  the  inn 
for  a  night.  Suiting  himself  to  the  taste  of  his 
audience,  in  the  course  of  his  lecture  in  the  fore- 
noon, he  took  an  opportunity  to  harangue  against  the 
Papists, '  This  pleased  them  much.  In  the  after- 
noon, having  dined  and  had  something  to  drink, 
which  made  his  pulse  beat  not  slower  than  usual,  he 
raised  his  voice  again,  not  only  against  Papists,  but 
Arminians;  and  further,  began  to  thump  the  cushion. 
When  a  clergyman,  to  whom  they  were  much 
attached,  used  to  preach  to  them,  sometimes 
a  mouse  that  lodged  about  the  back  of  the  pulpit, 
would  come  out,  and  run  about  the  sounding-board, 
or  that  which  hangs  over  the  minister's  head.  This 
mouse  had  not  been  seen  for  six  months,  nor  since 
their  favourite  minister  preached,  till  now  that  the 
gentleman  preaching*  began  to  thump  the  cushion, 
when  the  mou^e  again  made  its  appearance.  On 
this  occasion,  the  people  all  agreed  that  this  was  a 
«ign  from  hcavcu  to  choose  the  person  preaching 
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for  their  minister:  which  they  actually  did.  A 
committee,  therefore,  of  the  parishioners,  was  sent 
off  to  the  patron  without  delay,  who  threw  the 
presentation  to  them,  saying,  **  It  is  signed  and 
ready,  and  you  may  put  in  the  blank  the  devil's 
name  if  you  please*" 
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^BOM  PERTH  TO  DUNDEE, 

Having  staid  some  time  at  Perth|  I  set  out  for 
Dun4#e  through  the  Carse  of  Gowrie.  In  my  way 
thither,  I  was  glad  to  see  such  rich,  well-dressed, 
and  neatly  inclosed  fields,  such  substantial  farm- 
houses, and  so  many  evident  marks  of  comfort 
among  the  farmers.  The  truth  is,  a  good  farm  here  is 
a  little  fortune,  at  least  it  was  so  some  years  ago;  for 
I  have  the  best  information  that  a  farmer  got  lately 
from  lord  Kinaird  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds 
for  the  right  to  the  remainder  of  a  lease  of  a 
farm  on  his  lands  that  had  only  seven  years  to 
run. 

As  among  the  people  on  the  south  side  of  thg 
Tweed,  prejudices  against  the  Scots,  are  fast  subsid- 
ing, so,  fortunately,  this  is  the  case  in  most  parts  of 
Scotland  with  regard  to  the  English;  and  I  was 
glad  to  find  the  farmers  here  not  only  employing 
English  servants,  English  drainers,  English  ploughs, 
English  horses,  but  having  English  cows,  English 
sheep,  English  fashions,  and  almost  every  thing 
English.  In  short,  I  was  glad  to  see  them  talk- 
ing so  much  about  the  Bakewell  breed,  and  the 
many  advantaged  arising  from  their  intercourse  with 
the  English. 

As  I  was  riding  slowly  along  near  Elilspendie,  I 
met  a  number  of  what  may  be  termed  begging  gip- 
sies. They  were  all  merry,  a  wedding  having  been 
lately  among  them,  which  it  seems  was  performed 
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by  an  aged  man  among  them,  who  indeed  had  a  re- 
spectable appearance.  This  gipsy  parson,  if  I  may 
use  that  expression,  desiring  them  to  join  hands,  and 
having  broken  a  wine  glass  in  a  thousandpieces,  by 
dashing  it  against  a  stone,  declared,  that  as  it  was 
impossible  for  the  art  of  man  to  put  the  parts  of  that 
glass  together,  exactly  as  it  was  before,  so  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  art  of  man  to  separate  that  man  and 
woman,  which  ended  the  ceremony. 


DUNDEE. 

Having  arrived  at  Dundee,  I  was,  as!  had  beea 
at  Perth,  and  other  places,  introduced  by  letter  to  a 
gentleman,  who  shewed  me  much  civility.  Dundee 
is  a  large  and  populous  place,  containing  twenty- 
three  thousand  souls,  having  manufactures  of  linen; 
cotton,  Osnaburgs,  sail  cloth,  sugar,  glass,  leather, 
&c.  and  considerable  trade,  principally  to  the  Baltio 
and  London.  There  is  a  hill  rising  to  a  great  height 
on  the  north  of  |,he  town,  called  Dundee  Law,  and 
sometimes  the  Bonnet  Hill,  from  the  long  street  or 
straggling  village  that  stretches  a  great  way  up  ita 
side,  being  inhabited,  formerly,  chiefly  by  the  ma- 
kers of  men's  bonnets,  such  as  we  see  in  London/ 
worn  by  the  Highland  soldiers.  This  manufacture, 
from  the  general  introduction  of  hats,  in  imitation  of 
the  Enghsh,  is  now  greatly  on  the  decline.  This 
straggling  village,  rising  from  the  town  at  right  an^ 
gles,  and  the  town  itself,  with  the  harbour  and  ship-r 
ping,  form  a  beautiful  and  grand  object  when  sur-' 
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Veyed  from  the  Ferries  on  the  Fife  side  of  the  Tay, 
and  may  well  be  called  Bonny  Dundee.  But  what  is 
bonny,  is  not  always,  in  all  respects,  gude.  A  great 
part  of  Dundee,  situated  on  a  Morass,  is  very  insalu- 
brious. In  Dundee,  it  has  been  remarked,  there  are 
more  dwarfish,  decrepid,  and  deformed  people,  and 
fewer  that  arrive  at  old  age,  than  in  any  other  town 
of  equal  size  in  Scotland.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  are 
the  remains  of  a  camp,  formed  first  by  Edward  I.  of 
England,  and  afterwards  repaired  by  general  Monk. 

TheriverTay,  before'Duudee,  is  three  miles  broad; 
and,  being  sheltered  from  high  winds,  by  high  lands 
on  both  sides,  is  a  safe  road  for  ships  of  the  greatest 
burthen.  The  harbour  is  thought  to  be  not  inferior 
to  any  in  Scotland.  But  the  Tay,  where  it  joins  the 
sea,  in  the  bay  of  St.  Andrews,  is  not  entered  without 
much  caution.  At  Dundee,  as  at  Perth,  there  is, 
-  besides  the  public  grammar  school,  an  academy  for 
mathematics  and  modern  languages. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Carse  of  Gowrie;  so  little 
tinctured  with  religious  zeal,  should  be  flanked  at 
each  end  by  two  of  the  greatest  garrisons  for  zeal  of 
this  kind  ^  all  Scotland.  Though  Dundee  was  not 
a  rival  to  Perth,  either  at  the  first  or  second  refor- 
mation above-mentioned,  in  1732,  it  M^as  fully  as 
zealous  for  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Neither  is  it  now  nearly  so  mucb  distinguished  as 
Perth,  by  the  elasticity  of  a  rebound  towards  the 
contrary  extreme. 

When  a  vacancy  happened  in  one  of  the  kirks  of 
Dundee,  about  thirty  years  ago,  scouts  were  sent  to 
all  parts  of  Scotland,  renowned  fQr  popular  preach* 
ing,  to  make  reports  of  what  they  should  see  and 
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hear,  to  the  town  council.  The  presbytery  of 
Auchterarder,  of  course,  was  not  neglected.  And 
here  their  choice  was  fixed.  But  the  famous  Mr.  af- 
terwards Dr.  John  Kemp,  after  enjoying  the  pub- 
licity of  a  deputation  from  Dundee  to  the  presby- 
tery, declined  to  accept  the  invitation;  having  a 
kirk  in  the  Scottish  metropolis  in  view,  to  which  he 
was  in  a  very  short  time  thereafter  invited.  But,  at 
tlie  recommendation  of  this  very  man,  who  had  re- 
fused to  have  any  concern  with  their  souls  himself; 
they  made  choice  of  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  a  lusty 
thumper  of  the  pulpit,  and  breathing  all  the  zeal  for* 
Calvinism  of  a  proselyte ;  having  been  born  and 
brought  up  at  first  among  the  episcopalian  non- 
jurors* Familiarity  lessens  the  respect  and  reverence- 
due  to  the  best  of  men.  He  is  now  commonly  dis- 
tinguished at  Dundee  by  the  name  o^  Dainty  Daoie. 
Notwithstanding  what  I  had  seen  at  Pitkethley,  I 
was  surprised  at  the  indelicacy  of  some  people  at 
Dundee.  In  Holland,  among  many  other  conve- 
niencies^  you  see  written  in  Dutch,  and  other  lan- 
guages, upon  elegant  doors,  fronting  the  street, 
cabinet,  or  a  place  for  retirement,  sfiecitying  which 
is  for  men,  and  which  for  women;  and,  lest  any 
mistake  should  happen,  there  is  the  figure  of  a  man 
painted  on  the  door,  in  a  certain  attitude ;  and  on 
that  for  wqmen  the  figure  of  a  woman,  in  a  similar 
one.  At  Berlin,  too,  we  are  told,  by  a  traveller,  while 
a  landlord  was  shewing  a  lodging,  which  a  gentleman 
meant  to  rent,  and  all  its  conveniencies,  they  came 
to  a  neat  door,  with  the  word  *'  cabinet"  written  over 
it.  While  he  tried  to  open  this,  a  beautiful  female 
Voice  was  heard,  saying,  wait  only  a  momenta  Sooa 
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after,  a  handsome  young  tiroinan  came  skipping  out, 
and,  without  a  blush,  toerk  him  in  to  shew  him  the 
neatness  of  this  conveniency.  But  the  women,  par- 
ticularly about  the  shore  of  Dundee,  are  still  more 
indelicate ;  for,  in  a  certain  place  there,  to  which 
people  occasionally  retire,  I  saw  men  and  women 
completely  in  sight,  and  so  near,  that  they  might 
easily,  and  no^ doubt  did  converse  with  one  another* 
There  are  strange  characters,  I  find,  to  be  met 

with  every  where.     Mr.  D g,  the  gentleman 

here  to  whom  I  was  introduced,  by  letter,  carried 
n)e  with  him,  on  Sunday,  to  an  acquaintance  of  his. 
We  had  public  prayers  in  the  morning,  went  to 
church  soon  after,  as  also  in  the  afteiiicon,  and 
about  four  had  dinner ;  the  veal,  &c.  having  been 
roasted  the  day  before,  as  our  landlord  and  enter- 
tainer would  have  thought  it  a  crime  of  the  deepest 
die  to  permit  his  servant  to  cook  any  thing  on  Sun- 
day. The  wioes^  also,  were  excdlent ;  and,  while 
the  cloth  wajs  removing,  I  observed  a  large  bowl  of 
punch  smoaking  on  a  bye  table,  which,  by  the  fla- 
vour, I  could  perceive  was  of  excellent  rum,  and 
which,  afterwards,  was  placed  on  the  table,  and  a 
wine  glass  for  each  of  us,  who  were  sixteen  in  num- 
ber, not  placed  immediately  before  us,  but,  as  it 
were,  on  each  of  our  right  hands.  In  about  a  mi- 
nute, the  boy,  who  was  in  livery,  came  round  with 
a  wicker- basket  full  of  well-thumbed  psalm-books, 
and  laid  one  before  each  of  us.  Having  sung  a 
psalm,  drunk  the  punch,  as  our  entertainer  expressed 
it,  to  warm  the  cold  dinner,  and  finished  some  bot- 
tles of  excellent  port  and  Madeira,  we  all  sallied  out, 
a  third  time,  to  church,  to  hear  the  evening  lecture. 
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When  wc  returned,  we  had  tea  and  coffee,  then  fa-^ 
mily  prayers,  and  supper,  wkh  strong  beer  and  wine  j 
and,  after  all,  a  good  dose  of  rum  punch  to  make  us 
sleep.  As  my  host's  ^notions  of  religion  were  much 
more  enthusiastic  than  mine,  I  allowed  him  to  per- 
form morning  and  evening  prayers  himself,  and  I 
was  astonished  to  see  him  drink  so  heartily,  though 
the  general  part  of  his  conversation  was  of  a  gloomy 
and  canting  nature.  His  sons  and  his  daughters, 
who  were  not  a  little  accomplished^  had  ^mbibed  the 
nostrums  and  enthusiasm  of  their  father,  and  being 
what  are  called  Glassites,  were  of  opinion,  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  any  sect  of  Christians  to 
get  to  heaven  but  themselves.  Indeed,  I  was  not 
suprized  to  find  the  young  ladies  of  this  house  Glas- 
sites, as  almost  every  young  woman  of  that  com- 
munion is  generally  married  young,  it  being  a  ne- 
ver-failing  maxim  of  their  clergy,  to  recommend  it 
to  young  people  to  marry,  and  always  adding,  "  The 
Lord  will  provide."  Indeed,  this  part  of  the  Glas- 
sites discipline  and  mode  of  preaching  has  many 
good  effects*  It  is  only  attended  with  one  bad 
consequence^  which  is,  that  it  induces  some  unmar- 
ried women  to  join  therti  that  otherwise  would  not,, 
were  not  this  the  favourite  doctrine  of  their  teachers. 
But  though  the  Glassites  generally  marry  young, 
and  many  of  them  are  not  only  virtuous  and 
good  in   appearance,    but  in  truth  and    reality; 

yet,  I  was  sorry  to  find  that  Mr.  D^ g,  my  friend, 

amoqg  the  Glassites,  was  not  what  I  supposed  him 
to  be,  when  I  consented  to  be  entertained  by  him, 
and  stay  in  his  house.  Being  rich,  and  having 
some  spare  ground,  he  built  a  number  of  houses, 
and  let  them  out  at  rack-rent    The  ladies  on  the 
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town,  (for  it  seems  there  are  females  of  that  descrip- 
tion here  also,)  offered  higher  rent  to  this  pious 
Glassite  than  any  other,  arid  he  accepted  it.  And, 
though  he  cants,  and  prays  day  after  day,  and 
would  make  one  believe  he  is  extremely  pious ;  yet 
it  seems  he  goes  and  receives,  month  after  month, 
the  rent  of  his  houses  from  those  frail  fair  ones, 
though  he  is  often  told,  and  is  perfectly  certain, 
that  what  he  receives  is  the  wages  of  iniquity. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  where  there  is  a  great 
number  of  weavers  collected,  there  new  and  gloomy 
notions  of  religion  prevail  It  was  s^mong  the 
manufacturers  of  lawn,  cambric,  &c.  in  Germany 
and  the  Low  Countries,  that  Calvinism  was  first 
introduced.  It  was  among  the  Hugunots  and  silk 
weavers  in  France  that  Louis  XIV.  found  the 
greatest  opposition  to  his  notions  of  religion.  The 
weavers  in  Spitalfields  were  among  the  most  active  iu 
the  noise  raised  in  1780  by  lord  George  Gordon 
bout  the  Papists ;  and,  in  Scotland,  the  weaver?  in 
Glasgow,  Paisley,  Perth,  Dundee,  &c.  are  always 
among  the  first  to  join  any  n^w  sect  that  start  up, 
the  effect,  no  doubt,  of  their  sedentary  Ufe,  ^ud  th© 
melancholy  monotony  of  their  occupation, 

Dundee,  like  most  other  towns,  is  yearly  increas-* 
inginsize;  and  while  hundreds  are  flocking  into 
the  towns  in  quest  of  high  wages,  many  of  the  ma- 
nufacturers here,  as  well  as  about  Perth,  Glasgow, 
Paisley,  and  the  like,  are  going  out  to  the  coun-* 
try,  and  establishing  manufactories  where  labour  ia 
cheap,  and  they  are  not  hampered  for  room ;  an4 
this  hw,  and  ever  will  be  the  «ase  in  a  commercial 
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nation.  The  people  in  the  country  seek  the  high 
-wages  in  the  towns,  and  the  people  in  the  towns  go 
to  employ  the  poor  in  the  country,  and  thus  rich 
and  poor  places,  £ts  well  as  rich  and  poor  kingdoms, 
contend  with  each  other,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  till,  like  water,  which  always  finds  its  level,  tlic 
one  becomes  as  rich  as  the  other. 


PANBRIDE. 

From   Dundee,    on   my    way    to   Aberbrpthick 
through  a  tolerably  well  cultivatedcountry,  I  ar- 
rived at  Panbride.      At  the  best  inn  here,   which 
is  but  a  small   one,   I  found  two  tolerably  well- 
dressed  men  arguing  keenly   about  one  of  their 
friends.     It  seems,  in  this  place  lately,  the  wife  of 
a  man  of  some  property,  having  been  married  for 
years,  had  no  children.    At  length  she  grew  sickly, 
and,  after  lingering  for  some  years,  died.     During 
her  illness,  a  sister  of  hers  had  come  to  take  care  of 
her  and  the  house.     This  woman  having  been  care- 
ful of  her  sister  and  every  thing,  continued  to  keep 
the  house  after  her  sister's  death ;  and  acted  her  part 
60  well,  that,  as  the  man  was  inclined  to  marry,  he 
openly  declared  tc  )vished  td  have  her  for  his  wife. 
But,  though  she  consented,   they  suspected  the  law 
was  against  it     They  applied  to  the  parson  of  tlie 
parish,  to  the  presbytery,  and  to  the  synod:  but 
there  was  no  redress ;  the^  courts  declaring  the  mar- 
riage would  ,be  illegal    This  vfHs  the  subject  they 
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were  on  when  I  entered.     I  begged  they  would  not 
be  interrupted  on  my  account.     One  of  them,  who 
had  been  at  the  church  courts,  and  heard  their  de- 
cision, argued  that  they  were  wroiig.     He  had  ar- 
gued in  these  church  courts,   that  as  the  Voman, 
who  was  dead,  had  no  children,   the  bond  of  con- 
nection between  the  sister  and  him  was  at  the  death 
of  his  wife  completely  broken ;  that  had  she  had 
children,  the  case  would  have  been  otherwise ;  an4 
that  he  saw  no  reason,  either  in  a  civil  or  religious 
point  of  view,  to  prevent  the  man  from  marrying, 
since  they  were  both  willing,  and  in  all  probability 
would  do  worse  if  they  were  not  permitted.     He 
told  me,  he  had  argued  the  matter  freely  before 
the  clergy,  and  told  them,  that  in  different  ages 
and  countries  there  had  beeii  different  notions  re- 
specting matrimony:  that  Abraham,   the  father  of 
the  faithful,  seems  to  have  had  no  check  of  consci* 
ence  for  marrying  Sarah,   his  brother's  daughter, 
whom  the  translators  of  the  Bible  have  called  his 
sister;  that  Jacob  married  two  sisters,  Rachel  and 
Leah ;   that,  among  many  of  the  Tartar  tribes,  the 
fathers  marry  their  own  daughters,  and  send  their 
mothers,  when  they  arrive  at  forty,  to  laboxir  in  the 
kitchen;  and  that  Cimon,    the  son  of  Miltiades,. 
which  was  allowed  by  the  laws  of  Athens,  married 
his  own  sister.     I  was  not  a  little  astonished  at  the 
learning  or  reading  of  this  man  on  the  point  in 
question.     He  was,  it  seems,  an  elder  of  the  kirk. 
He   did    not   seem  to  think  the    business  ended, 
but  that  it  must  have   another  issue  one  way,  as 
be  said,  or  other. 

Upon  inquiring  if  there  was  any  thing  very  remark- 
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able  in  this  parish  or  neighbourhood,  they  spoke  a 
great  deal  about  the  house  and  extensive  plantations 
and  p?irk  of  Panmure,  belonging,  since  the  death  of 
the  earl,  to  the  honourable  William  Hamsay  j\Ioule, 
his  nephew.  This  gentleman  is,  I  believe,  the  most 
opulent  commoner  ii^  Scotlapd,  his  annual  income 
being  forty  thousand  pounds. 

On  ipy  way  to  Aberbrothic,  1  overtook  a  rather 
shabbily  dressed  young  mp-n,  somewhat  lame,  but 
seemingly  very  happy.  Having  asked  me,  without 
much  ceremony,  \vhat  I  was,  I  replied,  I  would  be 
obliged  to  him,  by  way  of  preliminary,  if  not  incon- 
venient, ^o  tell  me  wl^at  he"  was.  IJe  immediately 
replied,  "  Why-t  Sir,  I  am  master  of  a  large  parish 
in  this  neighbourhood." — "  Master  of  a  parish! 
How  can  that  be?" — "  Why,  Sir,  I  am  master  of 
the  children,  the  children  are  masters  of  their  mo- 
thers, and  their  mothers  are  masters  of  their  fathers  j 
liencc  I  am  mastpr  of  the  parish."  Having  beard 
this  logical  definition  and  inference,  and  my  poney 
being  disposed  to  go  a  little  faster  than  this  coun- 
try schoolmaster,  I  bade  him  adieu.  .He  had,  it 
seems,  somewhere  met  with  the  anecdote  of  Mil- 
tiades,  who  said  what  was  similar  to  this  of  his  lit- 
tle daughter. 

ABERBROTHIC. 

Having  put  up  a.t  the  best  inn  at  Aberbrothic, 
which  is  opposite  to  the  church,  I  set  out  with 
my  letters  of  introduction,  and  to  make  my  ob- 
servations. Though  there  are  several  others,  I  find 
the  staple    manufactures  here  are   osnaburgs,    oi^ 
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brown  linen,  and  sail  cloth.  This  town,  like  many 
others,  has  increased  much  of  late,  and  the  people 
here  are  abo  much  divided  in  their  opinion  about 
religion.  The  abbey  is  a  noble  building,  and  is 
less  in  a  state  of  decay  than  any  deserted  mona- 
steries I  have  seep  cither  in  Scotland  or  Eng- 
land. 

Being  introduced  to  some  of  the  inhabitants 
here,  I  found  that  they  pique  themselves  much 
on  their  privileges,  since  a  freeman  of  this  burgh 
has  certain  rights  and  privileges  all  over  the  king-r 
dom ;  these  peculiar  privileges  having  been  granted 
to  one  of  the  abbots  of  Aberbrothic^  and  all  the 
burghesses,  on  account  of  his  and  their  steady  adhe* 
rence  to  the  crown  during  the  rebellion  of  the  no- 
,  bles  in  the  reign  of  James  III.  king  of  Scotland, 

Paul  Jones,  the  daring  pirate,  was,  it  seems,  ex* 
tremely  troublesome  here  during  the  late  American 
war;  nay,  so  much  so,  that  he  fired  many  shots  at 
the  town,  which  were  almost  red-hot  after  they 
had  lighted  in  the  streets.  However,  though  the 
inhabitants  were  cJreadfuUy  alarmed  when  they  first 
saw  and  heard  the  cannon^b^lU  whizzing  over  their 
bead,  and  many  had  run  to  coal  cellars,  &c.  to  hide 
^hem^elves,  yet,  like  soldiers,  after  a  first  and  se- 
cond engagement,  they  became  not  so  much  afraid. 
Indeed,  .onj5  of  the  weavers  was  so  little  affrighted  at 
them,  that,  wishing  to  have  one  of  them,  he  fol- 
lowed it  ^fter  it  had  lighted  running  into  the  streets; 
but  it  was  so  hot  when  he  came  up  to  it,  that  it  not 
only  burnt  his  hands,  but  a  hole  in  his  apron,  as 
had  happened  to  others,  while  he  was  carrying  it 
}xomc»    Mr,  Bruce^  the  Church  of  England  clergy* 
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man  here,  was,  I  find,  in  imminent  danger;  for, 
while  he  was  but  at  a  httle  distance,  a  ball  broke  in 
pieces  the  spade  with  which,  but  a  few  minutes  be* 
fore,  he  had  been  digging  in  his  garden.  The  marks 
of  the  balls  on  some  houses  are  to'  be  seen  at  this 
day. 

Near  the  harbour  here  I  saw  the  bones  of  a  whale. 
A  few  years  ago,  as  some  fishing-boats  were  out 
about  eight*  or  ten  miles  at  their  usual  fishing 
ground,  they  saw  something  of  an  uncommon  ap- 
pearance afloat  at  a  distance,  which  they  found  to 
rbe  a  dead  whale  with  its  belly  uppermost,  about 
forty  feet  long.  Instead,  therefore,  of  proceeding 
to  their  fishing,  they  fixed  they  hooks  into  their 
prize,  and  towed  it  to  this  harbour.  The  fishers 
knew  the  whale  to  be  valuable,  but  they  did  not 
know  how  to  cut  it  up  and  reduce  it  to  oil,  as 
there  are  no  whalers  belonging  to  this  place,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  they  found  any.  that  could  do 
it.  In  the  tinTe>  the  whale  began  to  stench  intolera- 
bly; and  the  magistrates,  before  it  was  all  cutup> 
lest  it  shduld  produce  some  disorder  in  the  place, 
gave  orders  that  the  remains  of  it  should  be  pushed 
out  into  the  sea.  The  people,  who,  standing  on  it, 
and  cutting  it  up,  knew  its  value  to  well  to  com- 
ply quickly,  as  they  might  have  done,  with  this  or- 
der of  the  magistrates,  drank  plenty  of  brandy,  and 
seamed  perfectly  at  their  ease,  for  there  was  nobody 
,that  could  come  near  them  to  compel  them  to  de- 
sist. The  whale  brought  them  sixty  or  seventy 
pounds,  and  the  remainder  of  it  having  been  push- 
ed into  t^ie  sea,  the  intolerable  stench  gradually 
went  off. 
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There  is,  at  St.  Vigcan's  Church,  ^within  a  mile  or 
thereabouts  of  Aberbrodiic,  which  tepieats  distinctly 
ev^ry  word  of  a  moderate  sentence.  A  gentlemaa 
lately  happetied  to  be  angry  with  his  servant,  while 
he  was  at  the  point  where  the  echo  is  best  beard^ 
fell  a  scolding  him,  and  heard  every  word  distinct- 
ly repeated  in  his  own  tone  of  voice;  which,  it  be-* 
ing  in  the  dark,  hie  thought  repeated  by  bis  own 
servant.  The  gentleman  became  extremely  angry, 
still  continumg  his  abusive  language,  under  tht 
idea  that  his  servant  was  mimicking  hina;  hut  oe 
the  servant  coming  up  to  him,  he  dbcov^red  im 
mistake,  and  instead  of  being  angry  could  not  help 
Jaugbing*, 


ACHMITHY. 

From  viewing  the  seat  of  lord  Nortbesk,  a  few 
miles  east  from  Aberbrothic,   where  1  found  *ontt 
elegant  rooms,  substantial  ftimiturie,  and  venerable 
trees,  as  well  as  extensive  pleasure  grounds,  and  an 
inscription  in  large  capital  letters  over  the  servants' 
4ki11  door,  "  Let  neither  want  nor  waste  be  here.*'  I 
set  out  for  Achmithy,  a  fishing  village  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  procure  a  boat^  in  order  to  view  the 
famous  promdntory  called  the  Red  Head.  Thougli 
I  had  never  been  there  before  a  few  minutes  after  I 
reached  the  village  some  dozens  of  people  came  into 
the  room  where  I  ^s  writing;  and,  taking  me  by 
'  the  hand,  said,  they  were  glad  to  see  me ;  and  num- 
bers, who  had  been  drinking  in  another  part  of  the 
iiouse,  'Sard,  that  if  I  wodld  come  and  taste  with 
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them,  they  had  reason  to  conclude  there  would 
soon  be  hundreds  more;  I  was  astonished,  and, 
rising  from  my  seat,  begged  to  know  what  they 
meant.  "  Sit  down,"  they  replied,  "  there  are 
great  numbers  here  already,  and  the  rest  a^e  near 
at  hand.  We  have  been  drinking  good  health  and 
prosperity  to  you  in  this  part  of  the  country,"  The 
truth  is,  a  young  man  from  St  Andrew's  college,  fell 
in  with  me  here,  and  the  people  thought  I'  was  a 
shoemaker,  from  London,  lately  settled  at  Arbroath, 
and  Gome  with  my  foreman  to  take  the  measure  of 
their  feet  at  the  inn,  according  to  appointment 
made  with  lord  Northesk's  servants.  Many  of  them 
told  me  the  shoes  I  had  sent  them  were  excellenl^ 
and  more  than  a  dozen  of  them  had  their  purses  iu 
their  hand  ready  to  pay  me ;  while  I  smiled  at  their 
simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time  was  angry  with  my 
St  Andrean  acquaintance,  for  being  disposed  to  take 
money  from  them,  as  they  pressed  it  so  much.  One 
of  them  said  he  could  not  understand  how  I  charged 
seven  shillings  for  his  shoes,  and  only  five  for  his 
wife's,  when  it  was  well  known  that  his  wife's  feet, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  women's  feet  in  and  about  the 
village,  were  bigger  than  the  men's.  This,  I  under- 
stand, is  the  case  in  all  fishing  towns.  The  women 
are  commonly  bare  footed,  and  they  walk  more,  be» 
ing  constantly  employed  in  carrying  burthens, 

One  of  the  women,  who,  from  the  redness  of  her 
face,  and  the  colour  of  her  nose,  seemed  to  have 
been  drinking,  having  taken  hold  of  my  arm,  pulled 
me  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  ai^d,  putting  her  naked 
foot  on  a  chair,  began  to  be  importunate  that;  I 
should  measure  her*    As  I  had  told  thpm  before,  I 
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told  th^m  positively  that  I  was  not  the  shoemaker^ 
but  they  would  not  believe  me ;  and  when  I  had 
entered  the  boat  I  had  engaged,  with  five  men,  four 
to  row  and  one  to  steer,  as  they  will  not  go  out  with 
fewer,  lest  they  should  be  blown  off  the  coast,"  the 
crowd  followed  me,  pressing  me  to  measure  them,  as 
they  had  tarried  long  for  me,  and  it  would  perhaps 
be  late  before  I  returned.  Thinking  the  young  man 
from  St.  Andrews  my  foreman,  they  begged  him  to 
take  some  measures  for  me;  and  he  going  into  the 
interior  of  Angus  to  his  friends,  with  not  too  much 
in  his  purse,  told  me  hn  ivas  once  or  twice  almost 
tempted  to  take  money  from  some  fat  stout  fisher- 
women,  and  farmer's  wives,  who,  from  the  fish  bones^ 
and  empty  bottles,  he  saw  lying  about  them,  as  well 
asfrom  the  colour  of  their  faces,  and  their  frequentand 
loud  peals  of  laughter,  seemed  not  only  to  have  eaten 
and  drunk  heartily,  but  to  be  in  excellent  health  and 
spirits,  and  easy  circumstances.  From  what  I  had 
said  in  the  house,  and  now  at  the  boat,  a  doubt  be- 
gan to  arise  among  them,  whether  I  were  really  the 
shoemaker  or  not  At  length  a  fine  healthy  womao^ 
with  a  blooming  young  woman,  her  daughter,  came 
to  me,  and  very  civilly  asked  me  if  I  would  allow 
them  to  look  at  my  hands,  without  my  gloves; 
which  immediately  being  done,  they  went  off  to  those 
that  had  not  come  on  board,  saying,  I  could  not  be 
the  person,  as  my  hands  were  white,  with  long  small 
fingers,  knd  not  like  a  shoemaker's.  Pugh,  said  the 
rest,  that  is  nothing;  he  is  the  master;  he  does  not 
work;  London  shoemakers  and  tailors  go  in  their 
coaches ;  and,  you  know,  it  would  be  a  terrible  thing 
for  a  man,  unless  he  had  a  fine  white  hand,  to  ven« 
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ture  to  measure,  or  even  touch  the  foot  of  a  London 
lady. 

Having  ^ven  the  boatmen  a  shilling  each,  being 
vhat  they  demanded,  and  left  these  simple,  and 
seemingly  happy  people,  I  proceeded  on  my 
excursion,  and  was  much  pleased  (with  the  ma- 
jestic and  stupendous  appearance  of  the  Red- 
Head.  It  seems  in  height  to  be  about  a  hundred 
feet  perpendicular,  and  consists  of  a  red,  hard,  sandy 
coloured  rock  ;  encrusted  in  many  places  with  a  red 
species  of  moss,  similar  to  that  which  grows  on  brick 
and  old  stone  walls ;  but,  as  there  was  a  great  swell 
,  in  the  sea,  and  the  waves  relied  with  great  violence 
at  the  bottom,  and  had  hollowed  it  undemeatli,  so 
as  to  make  many  parts  of  the  rock  overhang  the  sea,' 
I  durst  not  approach  near  enough  to  ascertain,  if 
there  were  any  other  physical  causes  for  the  peculiar 
dark  redish  colour  of  the  rocks  all  along  this  part  of 
'  the  coast  Myriads  of  gannets,  or  solan  geese,  sea^ 
gulls,  king's^fishers;  and  other  sea  birds,  were  per- 
petually on  the  wing,  over  our  head ;  fetching  food 
for  their  young,  in  nests  on  the  shelves  of  the  rock, 
near  the  top,  screaming  and  making  a  noise,  which, 
with  that  of  the  tremendous  waves,  dashing  and 
breaking  at  the  foot,  conveyed  a  peculiar  sound, 
which,  however  pleasant  it  may  be  to  some,  did  not 
excite  any  pleasant  emotions  iu  my  mind.  I  had  a 
quadrant  with  me,  for  taking  altitudinal  and  longi-* 
tudinal  distances ;  but  the  violent  agitations  of  the 
boat  prevented  me  from  taking  the  altitude  of  Red- 
Head,  as  I  intended. 

Keeping  by  the  sea-coast,  on  my  way  to  Montrose, 
I  passed  Lunan.  The  bay  of  Lunan,  which  is  very 
narrow,  but  deep,  insinuates  itself  very  pleasantly 
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into  a  small  bay  or  bason  of  land,  well  cultivated, 
and  presents  a  station  for  ships,  so  extremely  safe 
and  commodious,  that  I  wonder  it  has  not  attracted 
the  capital  and  entei^rize  of  commercial  people* 
Every  thing  here  is  on  a  small  scale.  The  bay  is 
small,  the  parish  is  small,  the  church  is  small,  2»id  I 
fear  the  ministers  stipend  is  but  3mall.  The  whole 
souls  of  the  parish  of  Lunan  do  not  amount  to  300. 
The  church  is  not  bigger  than  a  large  dining-room/ 
The  line  of  road  through  this  part  of  the  country 
is  tolerably  good,  and  the  fields  in  general  under  ex<- 
cellent  culture.  I  entered  Montrose,  passing  by  an 
elegant  bridge  of  seven  arches,  over  the  South  £sk, 
and  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  singular  taste  of 
the  people,  who  have  in  general  the  ends  of  their 
houses  towards  the' street 

MONTROSE. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  neat  appearance  of 
the  gentlemen's  houses,  many  of  whom  choose  to  re- 
side here,  and  in  this  neighbourhood,  not  only  dur- 
ing the  winter,  but  also  the  summer;  but  sorry  to 
find  that  the  people  do  not  live  in  such  harmony  and 
friendship  as  could  be  wished.  For,  not  long,  ago, 
the  landed  gentlemen  had  a  splendid  ball  in  the  town^ 
hall,  while  it  was  written  over  the  ball-room  door, 
**  None  of  the  burgesses  to  enter  here."  Some  of  the 
gentlemen's  daughters  would  have  had  no  objections 
to  have  seen  the  handsome  young  men  of  the  town, 
but  tl)e  law  was  passed,  and  the  squires  had  deter- 
mined it  should  be  obeyed.  Soon  after,  the  burgesses 
bad  a  much  more  splendid  .and  numerously*attended 
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ball,  and  it  was  written  over  the  door,  "  None  but 
burgesses  to  enter  here/* 

.  I  visited  the  school^,  which  are  in  a  fine  airy  situa- 
tion in  the  Links,  or  Common,  a,t  a  small  distance 
from  thte  town,  and  the  English  chapel,  which  is  nea*, 
and  has  a  well  toned  organ;  as  also  the  mad-house, 
where  I  was  sorry  to  find  so  many  totally  deprived 
of  their  reasoning  faculties.  The  parish  church  is 
large  and  well  attended,  though  there  is  a  misunder- 
standing between  the  people  and  their  pastors.  One 
of  the  clergymen,  it  seems,  who  has  zeal  enough, 
and  whom  the  people  had  chosen  in  preference  to 
others,  to  shew  his  piety  and  respect  for  the  sabbath, 
would  not  suffer  any  of  his  hearers  to  read  news- 
papers, or  any  but  religious  books  on  that  day^ 
This,  which  happened  some  years  ago,  beganaquar- 
tel,  which  is  not  yet  ended;  and,  which  will,  in  all 
probability,  oblige  the  clergyman  to  give  up  his 
living.  Archbishop  Laud  wished  for  an  act  of  par- 
liament, authorising  the  people  to  amuse  themselves 
on  the  sabbath-day  in  any  way  they  pleased ;  but 
the  clergyman  here  was  in  the  habit,  it  seems,  of  go- 
ing through  the  streets  on  the  Sunday  afternoons ; 
and,  when  he  saw  more  than  two  of  them  together, 
ordering  them  to  separate  and  retire  to  their  devo- 
tions. 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  the  fate  of  a  young  lady,  of 
respectable  connections,  not  far  from  this  place.  A 
number  of  strolling  players,  having  some  years  ago 
gone  to  the  north  country,  to  try  what  they  could 
pick  up,  and  been  seen  by  this  lady,  she  unfortu- 
nately fell  in  love  with  one  of  them.  The  player, 
baving  learned  the  conquest  he  had  made,  was  ex^ 
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twimely  glad,   and  professed  his  regard  in  return* 
When  the  players  were  about  leaving  the   burgh 
where  the  young  lady  resided^  and  which  is  about 
forty  miles  north  of  Aberdeen,  agreeably  to  a  con- 
certed plan,  the  young  lady  made  her  escape  front' 
her  father's  house,  and  was  escorted   by  another 
player,  who  had  been  appointed  to  conduct  her  ta* 
Montrose.     When  they  had  got  tJi/eir  prize  there, 
and  she  thought  herself  happy,,  her  happiness, was  la 
a  moment  blasted;  for  the  young  man,  whjo,l|ad' 
conducted  her  to  Montrose,  thought  he  had  aslgood 
a  right  to  her  as  the  other.     The  ycfung  nun  with: 
whom  she  fell  in  love  insisting  S:he  was  his»  and- 
proceeding  to  blows  to  vindicate  his  right,  rcjceived, . 
in  the  presence  of  the  young  lady,  a  cut  with  a  clasped 
knife  across  the  belly,  from  the  person  that  conducted 
her  thither,  that  laid  his  bowels  open.     The  person 
who  had  done  thedeed,.upon  the  cry  of  mutder,  was 
instantly  seized.  However  dreadful,  the  wound  hap-, 
pened  not  to  be  mortal,  the  vitals  being  injured,  but, 
not  quite  cut  through.     Dr.  Bate,  being  fortunately 
at  hand,  the  bowels  were  examined  and  put  in,  and 
the  gash  sewed  up.  And  when  the  wound  was  healed, 
which  was  not  for  several  months,  they  w^e  mar- 
ried :  but  having  no  independent  fortune,  and  her 
parents  utterly  abandoning  her,  she  and  her  husband 
are,  at  this  day,  and  liave  been  ever  since  this  foolish 
step,  the  constant  companions  of  poverty  and  want. 
When  a  certain  nobleman's  sister  fell  in  love  with 
Mr.  C.  and  there  was  danger,  notwithstanding  all 
that  was  said  to  her,   that  she  would  inform  him  of 
her  favourable  opinion,  the  nobleman  went  into  C/s 
company,    spoke  friendly,   and  laid  a  het.of  five 
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thousand  guineas  that  he  could  not  be  married  in 
twenty-four  hours.  C»  by  whom,  it  is  said,  one 
woman  was  just  as  much  beloved  as  another,  eager 
to  gain  the  five  thousand  guineas,  sallied  out,  he 
knew  not  whither ;  and,  before  twenty-four  bours,^ 
got  himself  married.  And  thus  the  nobleman  saved 
his  sister's  reputation. 

How  different  the  destiny  of  man !  A  person  here^ 
one  of  the  magistrates,  iroro  being  a  pedlar  and  shop- 
keeper, has  made  a  fortune,  and  rolls  in  his  carriage, 
while  his  brother,  a  pious  and  well-behaved  man,  hav- 
ing been  lamed  by  the  stroke  of  a  horse,  is  often  in 
want  of  a  dinner;  and,  literally,  has  not  sometimes 
clothes  to  his  back :  nor  will  the  rich  brother  assist  him. 

There  are  uncommon  characters  to  be  found, 
where  we  least  expect  them.  A  gentlenjan  in  this 
neighbourhood,  being  at  Aberbrothic,  some  years 
ago,  where  a  company  of  strolling  players  happened 
to  be  acting,  became  enamoured  with  one  of  the 
actresses,  on  account  of  her  singing.  As  the  gen- 
tleman was  not  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  laijided 
property,  free  from  incumbrance,  of  more  than  a 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  as  may  be  supposed,  she 
agreed  to  marry  him.  She  generally  dressed  ele- 
gantly, and  was  not  unhandsome.  When  she  came 
home  to  his  house  in  this  neighbourhood,  she  brought 
her  mother,  an  old  play-actress,  and  a  boy  with  her, 
whom  she  called  her  brother ;  but  who,  at  length, 
.  was  found  to  be  her  son.  This  gentleman  being  now 
married,  and  in  possession  of  an  ample  fortune^ 
wished  to  have  a  library.  Going  to  Aberdeen,  and 
falling  in  with  a  bookseller,  in  a  large  room,  selling 
books  by  auction,  he  hallowed,  "  Ho !  Mr.  Bookseller, 
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why  higgle  with  them  one  by  one?  pray  what  will 
you  have  for  the  whole  ?"  He  replied,  a  hundred 
guineas*  Ninety-five  for  them,  cried  the  gentleman; 
which  being  accepted,  the  next  order  was  to  bind 
them  all  elegantly,  and  gild  them  on  the  back. 

Several  of  this  gentleman's  friends  came  to  see  him', 
after  his  marriage,  and  among  the  rest  a  younger 
brother,  who,  being  introduced  to  the  new  married 
lady,  became  somewhat  uneasy.  When  the  husband 
retired,  madam,  said  the  young  man,  I  am  extremely 
sorry  for  what  has  happened.  Pugh !  said  she, 
these  things  will  happen.  There  is  no  help  for  it. 
Never  mind  it.  This  young  man,  being  at  Perth, 
where  she  happened  to  be  performing  the  year  be- 
fore, it  seems,  had  lived  with  her  for  some  time. 

When  formerly  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  had  been 
in  company  with  this  new  married  squire,  and  been 
invited  to  dine  with  him,  but  this  I  could  not  do. 
However,  calling  on  him  in  the  afternoon,  about 
five,  and  inquiring  at  the  door  if  the  squire  was  at 
home,  I  was  answered  yes ;  but.  was  sorry  to  find 
him  just  going  to  bed.  Being  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  he  asked  me  to  come  up;  which,  while  I  was 
doing,  it  being  summer,  I  observed  him  coming  dowa 
.  the  stairs  with  nothing  on  but  his  shirt.  I  started 
back,  and  offered  to  retire,  but  he  insisted  that  I 
should  come  up  stairs.  I,  however,  retired,  but  he 
came  running  down  after  me,  and  would  have  fol- 
lowed me  into  the  street  naked  as  he  was,  if  I  had 
not  obeyed  him.  Having  consented  to  stay  a  mi- 
nute or  two,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me 
into  his  library,  where  there  was  a  neat  sofa,  and  a 
small  round  table,  covered  with  green  cloth,  that 
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moved  on  wheels.  As  he  insisted  that  I  should  sit 
down,  as  he  had  done,  I  obeyed.  While  telling  me 
how  he  bought  his  books,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  a 
neat  boy  in  livery  appeared;  He  ordered  some  rum 
and  water,  which,  though  I  did  all  I  could  to  pre* 
Tent  it,  was  brought.  He  insisted  on  my  making 
some,  which  I  reluctantly  did,  as  he  had  done  the 
same,  though  only  in  his  shirt  While  ringing  the 
bell,  he  said  you  mus^t  see  my  wife.  I  was  extremely 
uneasy,  and  wished  to  retire.  However,  I  had  hopes 
she  either  would  not  come,  or,  upon  entering  the 
room,  would  immediately  retire.  In  less  tlian  a 
minute,  an  elegantly  dressed  lady  made  her  appear- 
ance, highly  powdered,  and,  having  a  train  near  two 
yards  long,  sweeping  the  ifloor  beliind  hen  Dropping 
a  curtsey,  she  approached  us.  How  I  looked  I  know 
-not,  but  I  felt  extremely  uneasy.  Though  I  had 
heard  her  histoiy,  as  she  was.  the  lawful  wife  of  a 
gentleman  of  considerable  landed  property,  I  rose^- 
and,  making  my  bow,  wished  to  retire ;  which  he 
would  not  permit-  As  he  was  on  one  side  gf  the 
sofa,  he  desired  lie?  to  sit  down  on  tlie  other,  which 
she  did.  Not  haying  occasion  to  speak,  as  the 
isquire  said  every  thing,  I  was  extremely  glad.  He 
told  me  he  never  rose  till  about  ten  in  the  morning; 
-that  he  could  not  move  till  he  got  a  glass  or  t>VQ  ef 
^rum,  or  brandy,  as  his  hand  always  shook  much.ia 
the  morning;  that  he  could  eat  nothing  but  a  $maU 
-bit  of  salt  ham,  fish,  or  something  tasty,  as  he  exr 
■pressed  it,  to  breakfast;  that  he  generally  walked  ft 
little  in  the  forenoon,  dined  about  three,  got  druak 
-about  four^  and  went  to  bed  about  five  in  the.evell^ 
ing  i  that  his  lady  was  extremely  kind  to  him,  giving 
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him  the  rum  and  brandy  in  the  morning,  before  he 
moved  from  his  bed,  and  that  he  believed  without 
this  kindness  of  hers,  he  should  have  been  in  his 
grave  sometime  ago.  In  speaking  of  a  gentleman, 
his  own  brother-in-law,  he  said,  '^  I  am  certain  he 
was  neither  gotten  nor  born,  but  exploded  by  the 
devil  in  flying  over  the  Mearns/'  Looking  at  his 
wife,  who  was  smiling,  and  seemed  highly  pleased  at 
his  strangfe  conversation,  he  said,  "  My  dear,  I  am 
afraid  you  are  unwell ;  for  I  never  saw  any  person 
look  so  ill  as  you  do ;  except  Jack  4!Iatch,  when  he 
was  about  to  hang  Tom  RawUng,  his  acquaintance, 
at  Portsmouth. '*  In  short,  his  whole  conversation  was 
extremely  eccentric,  nay,  even  blasphemous  ;  for  he 
swore  by  the  ninth  curl  of  Moses's  wig,  the  great  God's 
tobacco-box,  &c.  When  I  insisted  to  be  gone,  he 
said  you  must  put  a  book  in  your  pocket,  as  all  my 
friends  do.  It  was  for  that  purpose  I  asked  you 
here.  I  bought  them  all  at  once,  and  got  them 
reasonably.  When  going  down  stairs,  he  cried  after 
me,  farewell,  God  bless  you.  The  gentleman  in 
whose  house  I  saw  you,  although  my  relation,  is  a 
scoundrel.  I  wish  I  saw but  what  he  said  can- 
not be  repeated.  I  put  an  elegant  volume  of  the 
Spectator  in  my  pocket,  to  please  him.  I  never  waa 
in  his  house  before,  and  never  shall  be  again.  I  was 
glad  when  I  got  out  of  the  house,  having  never  been 
so  disagreeably  situated  before. 

It  is  a  serious  misfortune,  and  not  unfrequently  a 
great  calamity  to  a  man  to  be  exempted  from  the 
necessity  of  application  to  business,  by  coming  to  the 
possession  of  an  independent  fortune,  without  a  taste 
for  the  true  enjoyment  of  it.     It  is  among  the  prin- 
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cipal  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  that  it 
expands  the  mind,  awakens  curiosity,  refines  the 
imagination,  and,  by  a  taste  for  the  sciences  and 
arts,  prevents  the  languor  of  inoccupation — the 
dreadful  ennui — as  a  refuge  from  which,  men 
plunge,  like  this  unhappy  gentleman,  into  the  most 
degrading  sensuality  and  debauchery. 

A  gentleman  related  to  the  above,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, had  peculiarities  of  a  different  kind. 
Having  married  a  gentleman's  only  daughter,  she 
had  a  son  to  him,  whom  he  said  he  was  to  breed  to 
the  army ;  and  to  teach  him,  as  he  expressed  it,  to 
stand  fire,  he  frequently,  to  the  terror  of  both  the 
child  and  his  mother,  before  he  was  three  months 
old,  fired  pistols  within  a  few  feet  of  the  child's 
ear.  The  consequence  was,  that  although  the  young 
lady  had  married  him  against  her  father  and  friends' 
will,  she  was  soon  disgusted  at  his  conduct,  and 
eloped  with  another. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  religion  is  so  little  re- 
garded here,  and  that  even  pious  clergymen,  through 
their  own  simplicity,  are  sometimes  imposed  upon 
by  the  eccentricities  of  their  rich  parishioners.  I  am 
led  to  this  remark  from  a  circumstance  that  hap- 
pened in  this  neighbourhood  lately.  A  gentleman 
laid  a  handsome  bet,  that,  however  piou3,  he  would 
soon  make  the  parson  of  the  parish  drunk,  A  party 
was  formed,  and  a  splendid  dinner  prepared  at  the 
gentleman's  house;  and  the  parson,  being  invited  to 
be  of  the  party,  attended.  The  servants  had  orders, 
when  they  helped  the  parson  to' beer  or  porter,  to 
put  privately  a  httle  brandy  into  it;  as  also,  if  pos* 
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sible,  into  his  wine,  when  he  called  for  it.  The  par- 
son was  the  only  roan  in  the  company  who  did  not 
know  the  landlord's  drift  in  being  so  uncommonly 
attentive  to  him.  Before  dinner  was  over,  the  par- 
son had  drank  enough,  but  not  too  much ;  however, 
being  pressed  to  taste  this  and  the  other  wine, 
though  naturally  sober,  he  began  to  be  off.  his 
guard.  At  length,  feeling  himself  sick,  he  stept 
out,  and  there  being  a  draw-well  near  the  house,  he 
went  to  lean  on  the  fence  surrounding  it,  and,  look- 
ing into  the  well,  began  to  throw  up.  The  servants 
observing,  cried,  "  What  shall  we  do,  tho  well  is 
spoiled.*'  By  this  the  gentleman  gained  the  hundred 
guineas  staked;  but^  though  the  well  was  cleaned 
more  than  once,  so  much  influence  has  the  imagina- 
tion over  some  of  our  actions,  that  nobody  would 
use  it  for  months,  thinking  it  had  a  peculiar  taste; 
and  they  were  obliged,  for  months,  to  fetch  all  the 
water  used  by  the  family  more  than.amile,  there  be- 
ing no  water  nearer,  except  the  well  they  supposed  to 
be  spoiled. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  sabbath,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  in  many  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  is  beginning  in  Scotland 
to  be  the  most  debauched  and  worst  spent  day 
in  the  week ;  and,  instead  of  being,  as  it  sometimes 
is  called,  the  Lord's,  perhaps  should  be  named  the. 
devil's  day.  Not  long  ago,  in  this  neighbourhood,  a 
number  of  people,  immediately  upon  leaving  the 
church,  went  into  a  public-house  to  drink.  Du^iqg 
the  afternoon,  it  came  into  their  heads,  tliat  the 
church  would  have  been  better  had  it  been  placed 
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about  twenty  yards  back,  and  more  in  the  centre  of 
the  church-yard.  They  therefore  proposed  to  move 
it  that  evening;  and  about  twenty  of  them  going 
out,  and  placing  thefnselves  at  the  end  of  the 
church,  they  proposed,  as  it  would  be  heavy,  first 
to  move  one  end,  and  then  the  other,  while  one  of 
them  was  appointed  to  stand  at  a  distance,  and  tell 
them  when  to  stop.  When  they  had  put  their  shoul- 
ders to  it,  at  first  it  appeared  to  them  heavy,  and 
they  complained  that  it  would  not  move.  However, 
pushing  with  all  their  might,  and  all  one  way,  they 
imagined  it  at  length  in  motion,  and  moving  their 
feet  as  if  it  had  been  moving,  the  person  at  a  dis- 
tance cried,  "  Stop,  stop,  bring  it  back  a  little,  you 
have  gone  too  far."  They  went  to  the  other  end 
and  did  the  same ;  and  all  returned  to  the  public- 
house  and  began  to  drink  again,  perfectly  satisfied 
that  they  had  moved  the  church  from  where  it  was 
into  the  centre  of  the  church-yard. 

Montrose,  though  its  population  does  not  greatly 
exceed  five  thousand,  is  the  principal  town  between 
Dundee  and  Aberdeen.  It  is  a  very  handsome  town, 
delightfully  situated  between  the  rivers  of  the  North 
and  South  Esk.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  thorfgh,  I 
understand,  not  always  easy  of  access,  and  a  good 
deal  of  trade  and  shipping.  The  salmon  fisheries 
here  are  valuable,  and  form  a  good  branch  of  com- 
merce. There  is  not  any  Leviathan  here,  as  at 
Perth,  to  swallow  up. the  other  dealers  in  fish.  I  am 
^  persuaded,  on  my  word,  that  such  a  Leviathan 
would  not  be  endured  here.  Montrose  and  the  vi- 
cinity would  be  made  too  hot  for  him. 
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At  the  inns  of  Montrose  you  may  have  a  dish  of 
salmon,  as  well  as  of  all  other  kinds  of  fish,  very 
reasonably.  Montrose,  notwithstanding  the  little 
bickerings  I  have  mentioned,  is  a  lively,  gay,  social, 
and  hospitable  place,  and  very  far  removed  from 
any  thing  like  the  druidtcal  gloom,  hoggishness, 
and  penuriousness,  that,  till  lately,  characterized  an 
inland  town  in  a  neighbouring  county. 
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From  MONTROSE  to  ABERDEEN, 

From  Montrose  I  passed  through  thd  Mearns^ 
with  a  design  to  go  to  Fetter-Cairn  at  the  opening 
of  a  famous  pass  into  the  Grampians. 

In  this  part  of  the  country,  as  well  as  many 
others  in  Scotland,  the  strength  of  the  arm  was  in 
many  instances  formerly  the  law  of  justice.  Till 
about  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  inhabitants  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Grampians  used  to  comedown 
on  what  is  called  the  How,  or  Hollow  of  the 
Mearns,  and  drive  before  them  the  people  and  their 
cattle  till  they  came  to  Fetter-Cairn,  where  they 
bound  the  people  hand  and  foot,  and  left  them; 
assured  that,  by  the  time  they  got  one  another  loos- 
ed, which  they  could  not  do  by  any  other  means 
than  their  teeth,  they  themselves  could  be  off  among 
the  hills  with  the  cattle,  where  they  could  not  be 
easily  pursued.  The  place  wliere  the  people  were 
left  bound  and  fettered  came  to  be  called  by  the 
name  of  Fetter-Cairn. 

What  effects  will  not  industry  produce,  and  how 
much  does  even  one  enlightened  farmer  add  to  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  a  country !  I  am  led  to  this 
remark  from  the  improvement  I  observed  in  Lu- 
thermuir,  not  far  from  Montrose.  Some  years 
ago  this  muir,  or  common,  though  nearly  a  mile 
long  and  half  as  broad,  scarcely  brought  the  .pro- 
prietor five  pounds  sterling  a  year.  An  observ- 
ing farmer,  perceiving  that  this  muir  was  nearly  le- 
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vel,  free  from  stones,  and  could  be  easily  drained, 
went  and  offered  the  proprietor  fifty  pounds  sterling 
for  a  fifty  years  lease  of  it.  The  proprietor,  asto- 
nished, most  readily  granted  the  lease.  The  far- 
mer immediately  proceeded  to  surround  the  whole 
muir  with  a  deep  ditch,  and  crossed  it  with  ditches, 
which,  while  it  completely  drained  it,  formed  it 
into  parks.  He  next,  in  order  to  tear  up  the  furze 
and  broom  with  which  it  was  overgrown,  yoked  six 
strong  horses  to  a  large  and  strong  plough,  which 
tore  them  all  up  by  the  roots  ;  and,  having  gathered 
these,  he  burned  them,  limed,  and  otherwise  ame- 
liorated the  muir.  All  his  improvements,  including 
the  houses  built  on  it,  did  not  cost  much  above 
a  thousand  pounds.  I  hav^e  no  doubt  but  the  farm 
now  netts  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Were  it  not  for  the  firs,  &c.  that  have  been 
planted  lately,  this  part  of  the  country  would  be 
extremdy  in  want  of  the  article  of  fuel,  the  peat 
mosses  being  almost  completely  exhausted.  In- 
deed, some  years  ago,  so  much  were  the  inhabitants 
in  want  of  fuel,  that,  as  is  done  in  some  places  in 
Moray,  they  sowed  broom,  as  well  for  fuel  as  for 
food,  and  a  purgative  to  their  sheep  in  this  spring. 
I  was  sorry  to  see  some  poor  people  grubbing  up  the 
roots  of  fir  and  other  trees,  which,  it  being  a  stony 
place,  they  did  with  much  difficulty,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  fuel. 

As  I  rode  slowly  along,  I  beheld,  at  a  distance, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Esk,  a  great  number  of  people 
in  their  Sunday  clothes  dancing  on  a  green,  near  a 
large  tent  covered  with  canvasses,  blankets,  &C.  It 
was  a  country  wedding,  where  near  four  hundred 
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people  were  assembled.  There  being  a  small  inn 
in  the  neighbourhood,  I  put  up  my  horse,  and 
went  to  observe  this  rural  scene.  On  a  fine  greea 
or  lawn  the  tent  was  stretched  to  the  extent  of 
forty  or  fifty  feet ;  and  a  number  of  temporary 
tables  of  fir  deal^  with  forms  on  each  side.  Two  or 
tliree  great  cauldrons  were  boiling,  filled  with,  I 
dare  say,  a^ hundred  fowls,  and  a  great  number  of 
mutton  hams.  There  were  pots  also  in  which  legs 
of  mutton  were  stewed.  The  broth  of  the  fowls 
and  ham,  boiled  with  onions,  barley^  &c.  was  a 
dish  fit  for  kings.  At  the  cauldrons  stood  women 
with  pitchforks,  stirring  about  the  immense  mass 
with  both  their  hands,  which  seemed  to  require  all 
their  strength.  A  great  number  of  gypsies,  called 
in  Scotland  Tinklers^  and  beggars,  sat  in  groups  at 
some  distance,  and  sent  deputations  after  dinner 
had  began  for  some  time,  to  receive  their  portiou 
in  their  own  wooden  dishes.  This  was  sent  with- 
out hesitation.  It  seemed  to  be  considered  as  na 
more  than  their  due  on  such  a  jovial  occasion. 
The  genteeler  part  of  the  guests  were  entertained 
in  the  tent,  where  there  was  wine.  At  the  tables 
in  the  field,  at  one  of  which  I  seated  myself^ 
there  was  no  wine,  but  great  abundance  of  ale  and 
whisky  punch.  This  carousing  at  weddings  is  some-* 
times  continued  for  three  or  four  successive  days, 
not  by  the  same  company,  but  by  new  comers. 

I  find,  that  on  such  occasions,  the  new*married 
pair  sometimes  save  fifty,  sixty,  or  even  an  Ihun-* 
died  pounds,  each  person  paying  five  shillings  at 
least,  besides  what  drink  they  call  for.  I  saw  all 
kinds  of  rural  mirth  going  on,  some  at;  reels^  others 
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at  country  dances,  minuets,  fandangoes,  highland 
capers,  &c. 

Though  I  wish  to  speak  the  truth,  and  represent 
characters  and  objects  as  they  appear,  yet  I  do  not 
wish  to  ofiend.     However,  if  my  remarks  be  in  any 
degree  useful,  though  by  making  them  I  should  of- 
fend some,  I  care  the  less.     To  do  good,  not  to 
snarl,  is  my  object.     The  errors  of  education  are 
often  observed,  when  it  is  too  late  to  rectify  them : 
so  it  was  found  lately  by  a  family  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. Their  father  was  rich,  but  then  he  loved 
his   money,   and   hated  to  give  away  even  a  pit- 
tance for  the  education  of  his  children.     Whatever 
happened,  all  was.  well,  if  he  saved  money.  Though 
he  had  extensive  landed  property,  and  was  every 
year  purchasing  more,  he  would  not  buy  a  chain  to 
his  watch,  because  it  would  take  money  from  him, 
and  wear  his  breeches.    To  save  moiiey,  his  sons 
were  often  kept  at  home ;   to  save  money  they  of- 
ten had  no  preceptor ;  and  though  he  was  able  to 
procure  them  respectable  situations,  to  save  money, 
and  at  the  same  time  get  clear  of  them,  though 
they  had  the  title  of  honourable,  he  only  gave  each 
of  them  a  farm,  saying,  "  You  are  young,  and  able 
to  work."    His  eldest  son,>  however,  would  not  live 
on  a  farm,  but  went  to  the  army,  sold  his  commis- 
sion, and  squandered  the  thousand  pounds  he  got 
for  it  in  Edinburgh  in  the    course  of  six   weeks. 
The  youngest  son  set  up  his  carriage,    though  he 
had    no   money,    and    unfortunately  fell  out  of  it 
while  crossing-   a   river    near    ]\Iontrose,    and    was 
drowned  in  the  very  prime  of  life.     The  eldest  son 
died  at  an  early  age,    having  lived  too  fast;   and 
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gacity,  "as  I  mean  to  oflFer  you  something  for  thi« 
diminutive  animal  of  yours,  pray  tell  me  all  his  good 
qualities,  and,  among  the  rest,  whether  he  can  speak? 
"  No,*'  replied  the  shoemaker,  with  a  bow ;  "  but  if 
you  happen  to  purchase  him,  I  suppose  you  will 
speak  enough  for  yourself  and  him  too.'' 

Relinquishing  my  design  of  proceeding  to  Fet- 
ter-Cairn, from  Brechin  I  went  to  Lawrence  Kirk,  a 
village  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  distant,  created 
by  the  late  lord  Gardenstone,  on  the  most  liberal  and 
patriotic  principles.  Here  I  fell  in  with  Colville, 
lord  Ochiltree.  His  lords^iip,  like  the  weaver  at 
Perth,  who  some  time  ago  succeeded  to  a  Scottish 
peerage,  had  been  a  journeyman  carpenter,  and 
some  of  the  Scotch  peers  hunting  for  votes,  found 
him  at  his  saw,  and  got  some  old  papers  trumped 
up,  by  which  he  was  dubbed  lord  Ochiltree,  and 
actually  voted  at  two  elections  of  peers  at  Edin- 
burgh, without  having  the  validity  of  his  vote  called 
%i  question ;  and  be  had,  as  he  was  poor,  not  only 
received  handsome  presents  from  the  peers,  but  a 
pension  of  forty  pounds  a  year,  with  a  house,  gar- 
den, &c.  from  lord  Gardeiistoue,  at  Lawrence  Kirk* 
But  there  is  no  complete  happiness  here  below. 
Lord  Ochiltree,  who  had  been  ofteil  styled  the  right 
honourable,  who  had  been  often  visited  by  the  peers, 
and  whose  sons,  and  his  daughter,  who  was  married 
to  a  stocking  weaver,  had  taken  the  title  of  honour* 
able,  having  gone  to  Edinburgh,  and  voted,  as  they 
term  it,  against  the  ministrj%  was  called  in  question 
as  to  his  right  to  vote,  and  his  right  having  been 
canvassed  in  the  house  of  peers,  he  was  unlorded,  if 
I  may  use  the  expression.    When  I  saw  him,  h^  was 
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Biouniing  over  his  and  his  family's  fallen  greatness^ 
and  cursing  the  house  of  peers  for  the  injustice,  as 
he  termed  it,  of  their  sentence.  Indeed,  it  was  per* 
haps  as  well  that  this  carpenter  did  not  remain 
among  tlie  peers;  as,  though  by  no  means  wrong 
in  the  head,  he  could  not  help  intermixing  among 
tlie  accounts  of  his  greatness  and  his  noble  acquaint- 
ance, a  history  of  the  doors  of  this  and  the  other 
nobleman  he  had  made  and  mended,  the  locks  he 
had  repaired  and  fastened,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
nails  he  thought  best  and  cheapest  To  satirize  no- 
bility, one  has  only  to  draw  the  characters  of  this 
poor  vain  carpenter,  and  the  duke  of  Q — >  both  des- 
titute of  those  noble  and  generous  ideas  that  consti- 
tute nobility,  though  in  a  different  way,  the  one 
never  having  had  them.,  and  the  other  destroying 
them  bfter  they  had  been  implanted  in  him,  as  I 
presume  they  were,  i>y  an  education  suitable  to  his 
birth. 

At  Lawrence  Kirk  I  fbund  what  is  termed  an  al- 
bum, or  booky  at  the  inn,  in  which  every  person  is 
allowed  to  write  what  they  please.  I  found  some 
of  the  first  characters,  as  to  rank  and  fortune,  both 
male  and  female,  had  wrote  in  this  book,  and  tha^ 
except  a  few,  most  people  had  transcribed  froai 
books,  or  written  nonsense.  I  have  seen  another, 
and,  perhaps,  a  better  way  of  collecting  the  scattered 
^ys  of  wit  and  wisdom,  and  that,  is,  having  two^ 
tltfee,  or  four  quires  of  paper  bound,  either  quarto 
or  folio,  and  pasting  npon  the  leaves  of  it  carica* 
ture  and  other  prints,  cutting  out  and  pasting  oft 
them,  or  tra&scribing  out  of  news(>apers,  maga^ 
aines^  &c;  &c.  Witty,  vahiable,  and  humourous  say« 
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ings.  By  persevering  in  this  way,  for  some  tinw, 
and  inserting  whatever  may  be  said  in  company 
worth  remembering,  a  book  of  this  kind  has,  and 
inay  become  a  high  amusement  to  all  descriptions 
of  people. 

While  riding  from  Lawrence  Kirk  to  St  Cyras, 
which  I  did  by  the  nearest  road,  and  through,  upon 
the  whole,  a  tolerably  well  cultivated  country,  I 
could  not  h^lp' observing  with  what  eagerness  some 
little  birds  were  flying  after  and.attending  a  cuckoo, 
and  gulphing  up  his  fctces  as  it  dropped  from  hira. 
'Many  think  that  these  little  birds  follow  him  merely 
for  amusement;  but  they  forget,  thtit  as  the  cuckoo 
almost  entirely  lives  on  flies,  which  he  catches  when 
he  is  on  the  wifig,  his  foecesare  rich,  and  greedily  sought 
after  by  several  species  of  birds,  and  thought  by 'them 
inost  savoury  while  M'^i'tn,  and  before  they  fall  to  the 
ground.     Nor  is  this  conduct  of  the  little^  bird$, 
with  regard  to  the  cuckoo,  more  extraordinary  than 
the  conduct  bfrnany  rational  beings  with  regard  to  a 
certain  species  of  birds  which  live,  and.  build  their  nests 
in  the  eastei^i  parts  of  t)ie  Vorld.     It  is  well  known 
that  these  birds  build  their  neists  somewhat  as  svval-  * 
lows  do,  and  that  these  nests{  which  are  composed  of 
many  valuable  particles  bolit  from   the  spice  trees 
and  otliei-  vegetable,  as  well  as  marine,  productions, 
«re  eagerly  sought  for,  not^fbr  the  eggs*  and  young, 
but  for  the  nests  themselves,    which  are  broken 
down  and  reduced  to  soup,  not  only  by  the  in- 
liabit^ts  of  Asia,  '&c.  but  by  many  of  the  rich 
inhabitants  of  London  :  for  whose  use  thousands  of 
these  nests  are  imported  yearly,  some  of  which  I 
iiave  seen.'  But  though  the  scfup  ttiade  from  them  i& 
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aaid  to  be  the  richest  and  the  most  nutritive  that 
can  be  made,  yet  I  confess,  as  I  happened  to  see  it 
cooked,  and  the  feathers,  &c.  &c.  skimmed  from  it, 
I  did  not  like  it.  * 

While  at  St.  Cyrus,  I  observed  men  pursuing  dif- 
ferent tracks,  yet  having  the  same  end  in  view. 
Here  I  met,  if  I  may  use  tlic  expression,  a  religious 
quack  in  the  inn,  haranguing  the  people  on  the  ab- 
struse points  of  diviniry,  that  neither  •  they  nor  he 
understood,  in  order  that  he  might  wheedle  a  little 
money  from  them ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  pedler 
at  the  door,  who,  while  he  exhibited  his  baubles  and 
trinkets,  took  an  opportunity  to  shew  the  young 
people  obscene  prints  and  books,  some  of  which  he 
told  here  at  least  five  hundred  per  cent.     Naked 
prints  and  fashions  are  too  much  the   taste  of  the 
day.      The  ladies   carried  modesty,    perhaps,    too 
far  in  the  days  of  Oliver  Cromwell,    when  they 
got   it  enacted,  that  men  should  not  be  allowed 
to  wear  nankeen  breeches ;    but  people   run  now 
into   the  opposite  extreme,   and  the  dresses,    par- 
ticularly in  the  opera,  are  certainly  too  immodest, 
which  is  perhaps  the   reason  why   Mr.    Rowland 
Hill    styles    the    opera    and    the   play-houses    the 
hot-beds  of  the  devil.     At  the  shews  of  gladiators, 
the   Romans   prohibited  women  from    being  pre- 
sent, as  tliey  fought  naked.     Though  good  moral 
lessons  are  sometimes   tauglit  by  the   drama,  yet 
not  only  in  the  opera  house,   but  also  at  our  thea- 
tres, the  language,  dress,  and  some  of  the  actions 
of  the  actors,  are  such  as  cannot  be  beheld,  even 
by  a  man,  without  inconveniency  and  blushing. 

X  2 
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Having  left  St.  Cyrus,  I  passed  ths)Ugh  InVer* 
bervie,  a  small  burgh,  where  there  is  but  little  trade^ 
and  scarcely  any  manufactories,  on  ttiy  way  to  Dun- 
notter,  which  is  an  old  castle,  where  immense  ruins 
shew  w^hat  it  has  one  day-  been.  It  is  well  known 
that  Dunnotter  belonged  to  the  earl  marshal  of 
Scotland ;  and  that,  till  gunpowder  was  discovered^  it 
was  thought  inif  regnable.  It  is  situated  on  a  high 
perpendicular  rock  almost  surrounded  by  the  sea. 
On  the  part  where  it  is  accessible,  which  is  very 
narrow,  there  are  three  gate- ways  within  each  other, 
and  to  each  was  formerly  affixed  a  portcullis.  But 
though  Cromwell  reduced  this  fort  by  means  of  his 
cannon,  yet  he  was  disappointed  in  not  obtaining  the 
crown  jewels  locjged  there,  which  was  what  he 
M'ished.  Sir  D^vid  Carnegie,  being  a  staunch  loy- 
alist, was  appointed  keeper  of  this  castle  in  the 
days  of  Charles  L  and  the  crown  jewels  were  car- 
ried there,  from  Edinburgh  Castle,  as  a  place  of 
safety.  When  Dunnotter  was  likely  to  submit,  Sir 
Pavid's  lady  obtained  leave  from  Oliver's  command* 
ing  officers  to  retire.  They  examined  her  truhks, 
paraphanalia,  &c. ;  but,  as  it  was  fashionable  for  the 
ladies  in  those  days  to  spin,  she  packed  the  crown 
jewels  among  her  spinning  wool,  or  in  the  centre  of 
clues  of  yam  rolled  round  them,  and  this  was  su^ 
fered  to  pass  without  being  examined.  By  the  as- 
sistance of  friends  she  could  trust,  she  buried  themi 
till  the  time  should  come  when  tliey  might  be  presented 
to  her  lawful  sovereign.  The  unmarried  ladies  in  Eng- 
land are  styled  spinsters,  to  this  day,  referring  to  tht 
way  in  which  laclies  used  to  amuse  themselves.    It 
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vas  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  late  couAtess  of 
Leven  in  her  carriage,  while  out  an  airing,  with  ^ 
neat  little  brass  spinning-wheel  that  hung  at  her 
belt.  Between  Inverbervie  and  Stonehaven  the  io%4 
runs  all  the  way  on  cliffs  by  the  sea- side, 


STONEHAVEN, 

The  situation  of  this  town  struck  me  greatly,  as 
being  uncommonly  picturesque,  and  at  the  same 
time  excellently  adapted  to  commerce.  It  consists 
of  two  streets,  extended  on  the  coast  of  a  small  bay, 
with  a  rocky  bottom,  at  the  foot  of  some  high  cliffs, 
covered  on  the  top  with  verdant  turf,  near  the  old 
castle  of  Dunnotter.  The  harbour  is  good,  and  weli 
sheltered.  It  has  manufactures  of  sail-cloths,  osna* 
burgs,  brown  linens,  knit  worsted  and  thread  stocks 
ings.  But  I  wonder  that  it  has  not  a  trade,  and  a 
very  great  trade  too,  in  corn,  as  it  is  so  wdl  situn 
ated  for  an  outlet  to  the  corn  of  the  Mearns. 
Perhaps  some  one,  with  a  proper  capital,  a.nd  spirit 
of  mercantile  adventure,  may  avail  hiixiself  of  this 
hint.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fishrng  at  Stonehaven, 

Adjoining  to  the  town  is  a  new,  iarge,  and  regu- 
larly built  village,  called  also  Stonehaven,  built  by 
Mr.  Barclay,  of  Urie,  a  gentleman  who  vnites,  with 
a  bappy  rural  eopnomy,  polite  manner,  and  manly 
virtues. 

When  I  had  arrived  at  the  inn  at  Stonehaven,  I 
was  ushered  iilto  a  splendid  coffee- room,  where  X 
feund  two  gentlemen  in  close  conversation,  which 
|ny  company  seemed  to  interrupt    ^ot  ^vishing  to 
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discommode  them,   and    being  in  a  corner,   how- 
ever rude  it  might  appear,'  I  pretended  to  sleep. 
From  their  conversation  I»  found  that  an  exceed- 
Jiigly  handsome  young  man,    who,   having  lived 
some  years  on  the  continent,  as  companion  to  a  no- 
bleman, and  made  in  that  employment  about  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  had  taken  a  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  he  meant  to  reside ;  and  to  shew 
his  hospitality,  and  become  acquainted,  he  had  is- 
sued circular  cards,  inviting  the  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies in  the  neighbourhood  to  a  ball  and  supper  at 
his  house.     Though  there  were  ill-natured  whispers 
and  surmises  as  to  some  parts  of  this  gentleman's 
conduct,  yet  many  returned  a  polite  answer,  inti- 
mating that   they  would   attend.     However,  Mr. 
D — J  Si  gentleman  of  considerable  landed  property, 
and  influence,  being  in  a  publie  company,  asked  an 
acquaintance  if  he  was  going  to  that  scoundrer& 
ball.     In  consequence  of  what  was  said  by  Mr.  D. 
in  this  company,  many  of  the  invitation  cards  were 
returned,  with  letters,  intimating,  that  though  they 
had  promised,  yet  they  found  they  could  not  at- 
tend.    The  stranger,  learning  the  cause  of  the  re- 
turn of  so  many  cards,  qame  to  Stonehaven ;  and 
finding  that  the  gentleman,    who  had  mentioned 
hirti  so  disrespectfully,  was  with  many  others  in  the 
coifee-room,  went  into  it,  and  coming  up  close  to 
him,  said,   **  Are  you  Mr.  D.  ?     Being  ans^wered  in 
the  affirmative,  he  immediately,  with  much  seeming 
composure,  took  Mr.  D.  by  the  nose,  kicked  him  in 
the  rear,  and  then  boM(ing  to  the  coqipany,  retired. 
Being  summoned  for  an  assault  and;^§.ttery,  as  tho 
lawyers  term  it,  befor^  ih^  justiciary  court  at  Aber-. 
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deetky  the  stiangor  was  fined  an  hundred  pounds. 
si;erling  for  what  he  had  done.  This  he  immediately 
paid,  saying,  with  a  bow  to  tjhe  judges,  that  he 
would  willingly  give  another  hundred  for  an  opporf* 
tunity  of  doing  the  like  again.  Though  this  youngr 
man's  first  ball  was  not  numerously  attended,  there; 
have,  it  seems,  becm  many  well  attended  ifalls  in  his. 
house  since. 

From  Stonehaven  to  Aberdeen  the  great  road  is, 
without  exception,  among  the  very  best  in  Britain. « 
The  roads  about  London  are,  no  doubt,  smooth  and 
level,  but  they  are  not  better,  nor  many  of  them  so- 
good,  and  the  direction  of  the  new  is  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  the  old  line  of  road  between  Stonehaven 
and  the  bridge  gf  Dee :  over  the  Dcnburn,  a  rivulet 
running  through  a  den,  where  you  enter  Aberdeen- 
from  the  north,  there  has  been  lately  thrown  a  fine 
bridge,  consisting  of  one  stupendous  arch.  This< 
arch  is  the  grandest  of  any  in  Britain. 

Among  the  various  improvements  of  the  present 
day,  there  is  none  of  more  importance  than  that  of 
carrying  a  road  round  the  projection  of  a  hill  op 
high  ground,  mstead  of  forcing  it  over  it. 

ABERDEEN 

Consists  of  two  towns,  the  old  and  the  new;  but 
the  new,  which  is  the  sea-port  and  harbour,  and 
by  far  the  largest,  is  the  daughter  of  the  old.  The 
two  cities  of  Aberdeen  contain  about  twenty-fivrf 
thousand  souls,  and  there  are  about  five  thousand  in 
the  suburbs.  The  trade  of  Aberdeen,  which  is  in  a 
very  flourishing  state,  is  chiefly  to  Hamburg,  Hoi- 
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land,  and  the  Baltic,  and  the  port  of  Lpodovi ;  aa4 
a  few  vesseb  to  the  Mediterranean/  laden  with  fish^ 
salted  beef  and  pork.  Its  ehief  manufacture, 
lieoollen,  thread,  and  cotton  stockings,  but  chiefly 
vooUen,  of  which  they  send  a  vast  quantity  annually 
to  Holland  and  Germany.  The  soil,  naturally  as 
barren  as  possible,  is  forced  to  be  very  productive, 
by  the  perseverance,  and  the  dirt  of  Aberdeen.  The 
natural  riches  of  Aberdeen  are,  the  Sea,  the  Don,  and 
the  Dee,  'and  granite  quarries. 

There  is  a  college  both  at  the  Old  and  NewTown^^ 
which  are  only  a  mile  distant;  each  tolerably  well  at- 
tended; and  though  Drs.  Campbell,  Beattie,  and, 
Gerrard,  have  all  lately  gone  to  their  forefathers,  yet 
their  successors  bid  fair  for  keeping  up  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  university. 

While  viewing  the  curiosities  of  this  place,  I  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  find  a  house  used  both  as  a 
church  and  a  playhouse.  The  clergy^man,  who  offi- 
ciates in  it,  when  he  arrived  at  Aberdeen,  gave  the 
people  a  specimen  of  his  abilities  as  a  preacher, 
begged  to  know  of  what  sect  or  denomination  of 
christians  they  wished  him  to  be,  and  what  doctrines 
they  wished  him  to  preach,  promising  that  he  would 
accommodate  to  them.  However  absurd  and  unbe- 
coming this  declaration ;  yet,  having  a  good  sono- 
i;ou8  yoice,  and  a  sufficiept  degree  of  effrontery,  he 
collected  a  number  of  hearers, 

A  company  of  players  had  come  to  Aberdeen,  and 
wished  for  a  place  where  they  might  perform.  As 
this  diviners  church  M'as  only  employed  on  Sunday, 
he  thought  it  would  fetch  some  money  to  let  it  to 
Ibe  players :  tbus^  on  Sunday,  setting  it  apart  for  the 
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worship  of  Ood ;  and,  agreeably  to  the  opiniop  of 
iome,  the  rest  of  the  week  for  the  service  of  the 
devil. 

As  all  strangers  are,  I  was  admitted  to  one  of  their 
musical  assemblies,  which  was  conducted  with  the 
utmost  propriety,  and  shewed  that  the  performers 
were  not  only  acquainted  with  antien^  as  well  as 
modern  compositions^  but  also  with  the  powers  of 
harmony,  and  those  peculiar  combinations  of  sound, 
that  are  calculated  to  raise  the  most  delightful  sen* 
satkna. 

Though  to  some  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tweed, 
the  peof^here  may  be  thought,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, barbarous,  yet  they  have  only  to  come  and  see, 
in  order  to  be  convinced  that  there  are  as  well  bred^ 
as  well  dressed,  and  as  polite  people  at  Aberdeen, 
as  anywhere  in  Britain. 

There  is  perhaps  no  city  in  Britain  where  more 
spirited  improvements  are  going  on,  than  at  Aber- 
deen, and  no  place  in  Europe  where,  in  the  course  of 
.  the  last  fifty  years,  a  greater  revolution  in  general 
has  taken  place  in  the  .people's  notions,  customs, 
manners,  &;c.  for  the  better.  In  short,  the  very, 
lowest  classes  of  the  people  are  become  much  more 
enlightened  than  they  were.  In  the  year  1745,  upon 
some  muskets  and  bayonets  being  sent  to  Aberdeen^ 
to  be  distributed  to  tlie  inhabitants,  a  certain  old 
magistrate,  having  the  good  of  his  country  at  hearty 
and  afraid  lest  the  citizens,  not  knowing  how  to  use 
the  bayonets,  should  hurt  one  another,  and  as  they 
might  be  of  high  consequence,  were  they  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  rebels,  moved.  That  the  muskets 
wsjionld  be  dispersed  among  the  inhabitants,  but  that 
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the  bayoqetS)  those  outlandish  weapons,  sboiuld  be 
taken  seme  miles  into  the  sea,  and  heaved  over- 
board. 

However,  refinement  in  manners  has  not  here,  any 
more  than  in  other  places,  made  ali  the  people  what 
tli^  oughfi  to  be.  Mr.  R  an  apothecary,  lately  paid 
his  addresses  to  a  young  lady,  who,  he  knew,  had 
some  money  at  her  own  disposal ;  and  he  managed 
matters  so  as  to  induce  the  yoi^ng  lady  to  give  him 
a  few  hundreds,  without  asking  any  bill  or  bond 
from  him.  However,  after  he  had  got  the  money^ 
his  visits,  though  frequent,  were  not  so  much  so  as 
before;  nor  his,  arguments  for  her  to  marry  him  so 
frequent  or  urgent.  She  began  to  suspect  it  was  the 
money  he  wanted;  and,  therefore,  wished  to  have 
some  security  for  it;  as  he,  had  got  almost  her  all; 
but  yet  she  did  not  like  to  ask  it,  lest  he  might  be 
offended.  Thus  circumstanced,  she  pretended  to 
be  ill,  and  sent  for  him  twice  or  three  times,  as  a 
physician.  Her  servant  ran  a  fourth  time,  telling 
him  her  mistress  was  at  the  point  of  death.  When 
be  arrived,  and  saw  her,  he  told  those  around  her 
that  he  was  afraid  she  was  going,  and  that  he  was 
sorry  fbr  it.  She  was  speechless,  and  indeed  pale, 
like  a  corps,  her  face  having  been  rubbed  with  chalk ; 
and  she  feigned  death  so  well,  that  the  apothecary  ac- 
tually thought  she  was  dead.  He  told  them  to 
bury  her  the  best  ^vay  they  could,  and  that,  if  he 
dovld,  he  would  attend  her  funeral ;  though  he  ra- 
ther feared  it  would  not  be  in  his  power.  On  his 
saying  this,  without  any  manner  of  concern,  nay, 
rather,  by  the  tone  of  his  voice,  seemingly  glad,  the 
young  woman,  who  heard  every  .word  distinctly,  rose 
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from  her  bed,  and  said,  ^^you  impudent  scoundrel! 
but  you  are  mistaken,  and  you  shall  not  leave  this 
room  till  you  give  n^e  security  for  the  money :  ihea 
go  and  never  let  me  see  your  face  again."  The  poor 
apothecary,  confounded  and  astonished,  offered  to 
marry  her  instantly ;  but  she  insisted  and  obtaiisedl 
security  for  her  money,  and  refused  his  offer  of  mar- 
riage with  the  utmost  disdain. 

However  improbable  it  may  appear  to  the  land- 
holders in  England,  yet  certain  it  is,  that  an  acre  of 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen  fetches  near- 
double  the  rent  to  the  proprietors  than  an  acre  does 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  and  being  forced 
by  manure  from  the  city,  as  all  lands  about  great 
towns  generally  are,  produces  equally  good  crops^ 
The  poors  rates  in  England  amount  nearly  to  five 
millions  a  year,  three  of  which  are  paid  in  and  about 
Londoji;  which,  being  proportioned  according  to 
the  rent  of  land,  becomes  a  heavy  burden  on  the  oc- 
cupier; and,  consequently,  lessens  its  yiilue  very 
ponsiderably  to  the  proprietor. 

As  I  was  walking  the  streets  here  one  day,  I  heard 
two  men  speaking  loud,  and  following  me.  One  of 
them,  being  a  plumber,  and  having  been  in  the 
jcountry  with  a  lead  coffin,  to  a  certain  great  man, 
who  it  seems  did  not  possess  all  the  virtues,  swore  he 
had  soldered  the  lid  of  the  coffin  so  firmly  down, 
that  even  the  devil  himself  would  not  get  his  lord* 
ship  out  of  it. 

.  The  colleges  here  have,  for  some  time  past,  been 
accused  of  conferring  degrees,  without  examining 
minutely  into  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  on 
yrliom  they  ^^ere  conferrcc^b    Tliis  report,  whether 
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true  or  false,  has  determined,  it  seems,  the  professors 
to  tie  up  one  anothers  hands,  and  be  a  little  more 
cautious  whom  they  honour.  The  truth  is,  like  the 
Grecians,  who  created  three  hundred  statues  to 
Demetrius  Phalerius,  thereby  making  the  honour  of 
a  statue  nothing,  so  injudicious  have  the  professors 
here  been  in  conferring  their  degrees,  that  the  title  of 
Dr.  is  become  a  kind  of  nick-name,  and  so  common, 
that  many  who  deserve  it,  and  enjoy  it,  would  wish 
to  lay  it  aside. 

There  is  soniethinglfind  even  in  names  that  creates 
prejudice.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London^  where 
a  great  many^  houses  were  built  and  building  the 
place  somehow  went  by  the  name  of  Botany  Bay ; 
and  this  very  circumstance  prevented  some,  that 
otherwise  would  have  taken  houses  there,  from  doing 
it  This  induced  the  proprietors  and  builders  to  ap- 
ply to  parliament,  to  give  it  the  name  of  Somers-- 
towo,  which  had  the  desired  effect,  in  making  the 
houses  let  SomeUiing  of  this  kind  happened  to 
me,  when  at  Aberdeen ;  for,  when  in  my  own  mind 
I  had  fixed  on  lodgings,  yet  I  did  not  take  them, 
though  neat  and  every  way  to  my  mind,  because 
they  were  in  the  street  called  the  Guests  (Ghosts) 
|low :  not  choosing  my  letters  to  be  sent  to  me  di- 
rected to  a  place  having  such  a  name.  It  is  astonish- 
ing that  the  proprietors  do  not  procure  an  act,  at 
least  of  the  town-council,  for  changing  its  name. 

They  have  a  tolerable  collection  of  natural  and  ar« 
tificialcuriosities,  both  at  the  Old  Town  anciNe w  Town 
Colleges ;  and  professor  James  Beattie,  of  the  New 
Town  College,  nephew  to  the  late  Dr.  Beattie,  seems 
toknowmoreof  naturaLhistory,  and  the.  important 
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and  naxir  fashionable  branches  of  knowledge,  con- 
nected with  it,  than  any  other  person  I  know  in  any 
part  of  Scotland ;  except  the  accomplished  professor 
Ogilvici  of  King's  College  here.  Professor  Copland 
has  evidently  an  excellent  turn  for  mechanics,  and 
an  uncommonly  neat  apparatus  for  philosophical  ex- 
periments, tliough  the  language  in  which  he  com-> 
municates  his  ideas  is  certainly  too  often  ungram* 
madcal,  particularly  when  he  haippens  to  use  Latin 
phrtees  and  terms. 

But  what  I  thought  the  most  perfect  of  the  kind, 
though  nothing  when  compared  to  that  at  Slough, 
near  Windsor,  where  Dr.  Herschel  resides,  and  that 
at  the  Observatory  at  Portsmouth,  both  of  which  I 
have  inspected  narrowly,  was,  the  telescope  and 
moon  glass  at  the  Old  Town  College. 

There  are  some  brandhes  of  knowledge  taught 
here,  with  tolerable  care  and  success,  but  there  are 
two  things  that  strike  me  as  rather  surprising ;  that 
the  collection  of  natural  curiosities  is  not  greater,  as 
the  funds  of  the  colleges  are  considerable ;  and  that 
one  of  the  colleges  is  not  carried  to  Inverness. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  duplicates  of  a  college  at 
Aberdeen. 

There  is  no  preventing  young  men,  when  collected 
together,  from  sometimes  doing  mischief. — However, 
tricks,  which  endanger  life,  ought  not  only  to  be 
discouraged,  but  the  perpet^^ators  of  them  severely 
punished  At  the  Old  Town  College  lately,  a  young 
English  ^ntleman,  seeing  a  carrier  come  frequently 
to  the  college  with  provisions,  &c.  for  a  young  man, 
from  his  mother  ia  the  country,  and  finding  that  he 
aeemeduuL  &C9ld  day  to  relish  a  glass  of  spirits,  and 
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took  it  in  a  peculiar  way,  firstholding  the  glass  steadily 
in  his  hand,  and  then  suddenly  carrying  it  to  his  mouthy 
and  tumbling  it,  in  a  moment,  down  his  throat,  asked 
permission  to  give  the  carrier  a  glass,  when  he  came 
again ;  which,  being  gi-anted,  he  brought  his  bottle 
and  gave  the  carrier  a  glass  of  the  spirit  of  wine« 
which,  upon  going  down  his  throat,  in  a  moment^ 
as  it  were,  petrified  him,  and  niade  him  stand  like  a 
statue,  bis  eyes  staring,  and  exhibiting  symptoms  of 
being  inwardly  convulsed.  The  truth  is,  the  poor 
man  completely  lost  some  of  his  faculties,  and  it  was 
a  considerable  time  before  he  recovered  at  all  from 
the  shock. 

There  are  two  professors  here,  who,  perhaps,  act  im- 
properly, in  their  way  of  communicating  their  senti-^ 
ments  on  philosophical  subjects.  The  one^nderstand-^ 
ing  his  subject  peifectly  himself^  and  imagining  that 
his  pupils  can  follow  the  tliread  of  his  reasoning  aa 
fast  as  everhecanaptnit  out,  hurries  on  from  one  thing 
to  another,  without  giving  the  young  men  time  to 
understand  him.  The  other,  while  his  language  19 
ungrammatical,  and  slovenly,  to  use  a  modem  phrase^ 
is  perpetually  boaring  th?m  with  experiments,  with- 
out explaining  sufficiently  the  principles  which  such 
experiments  are  calculated  to  illustrate  and  explain* 
Xk)ei*liaave,  and  other  Dutch  and  German  philoso- 
phers, who  lectured  two  or  three  weeks  on  an  oyster- 
shell,  are  too  minute,  and  miglit  turn  the  attention 
of  their  pupils  to  more  usefiil  studies.  It  is  possible 
to  speculate  orindulge  in  theory  too  much.  But  some  of 
the  professors,  both  at  the  Old  Town  and  New  Town 
Colleges  here,  like  most  German  and  Dutch  philoso- 
phers, make  their  pupils  a  kind  of  quack  philosot 
phers,  and  acquainted  with  the  way  in  which  certain 
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expetiments  dre  in&de^  without  knawiilg  ahnoet  any 
thing  of  the  principles  on^which'tbeyd^pfetid.  Lord 
fiacon,  whose  m<ide<)f  philosophisii^ivvis  followed  by 
Sfa*  Isaac  Xewton,  &c.  reeomonended  a  careful  in^ 
vestigatioh  6f  the  principles  'on  which  experimentB 
depend. 

I  am  sorry  to  tay  that  liberality  of  spirit,  which 
one  might  e^tpect  among  an  enlightened  people,  is 
not,  upoA  all  occasions,  displayed  at  Aberdeen ;  and 
that  tlie  mechanical  professions  are  not  all  ^ually 
respected.  For  instance,  Mr.  D.  a.gisiiteel,  well- 
dressed,  and,  atthe^aiiletime,  well-behaved  shoe* 
maker,  being  in-easy  circumstances,  went  to  a  pub- 
lic ball,  having  paid  half-a-guineia  for  his  ticket, 
like  the  others.  As  the  shoemaker  was  elegbiitly 
dressed,  and,  perhaps,  the  handsomest  and  best 
looking  man  in  the  ball-^room,  some  of  the  mush* 
rooto  gentry  thought  proper  'to  sneer  ;at  him.; 
and,  having  kid  their  plan,  one  of  them,*  who*  was -a 
stocking  manuitttturer,  went  up  to  him  in  the  middle 
of  a  dance,  begging  to  be  measured  for  a  pair  of 
boots,  which  he  Mrished  to  be  ready  next  morning, 
^esaetly  at  five  o'clock.  The  shoemaker,  observing 
his^  drift,  and  the  approbation  of  a  considerable  part 
6f  the  company,  immediately  de»red  hhn' to  hold  out 
his  foot,  pulled  out  a  pocket  handkerchief,  spread  it 
on  the  floor,  and  with  one  knee  on  it  measured  the 
foot.  Then,  saying,  you  may  depend  on  it  the  boots 
\vill  be  ready  accdrdingto  your  order;  and  having 
ordered  half-a-dozen  pairs  of  silk  stockings  to  be 
ready  for  him  at  the  same  hour,  proceeded  with  the 
dance.  The  stocking  manufacturer  bad  the  tmpo^ 
liteness,  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
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to  put  Mr.  D.  in  remembrance  of  the  boots,  whd  tt 
often,  with  a  bo  W|  was  informed  he  might  depend  oA 
them,  at  the  appointed  hour.  Having  staid  till  near 
two  next  morning,  when  the  dance  broke  up,  Mn 
D.  who  was  unmarried,  escorted  home  his  partner, 
who  was  also  young  and  handsome,  Und  having 
waked  half-a-dozen  of  his  best  workmen,  had  the 
boots  made  exactly  to  the  size  and  fashion  ordered, 
by  five  in  the  morning :  then  sending,  and  obliging 
the  stocking  manufacturer  to  rise,  and  try  on  his 
boots,  which  exactly  fitted,  Mr.  D.  ordered  instant 
payment,  of  five  guineas  for  them,  and  threatened 
prosecution,  as  the  stockings  were  not  ready,  ac- 
cording to  promise. 

I  have  not  heard  that  Mr.  D.  has  received  any 
more  insults,  though  he  has  frequently  attended 
public  meetings  of  the  first  people  in  the  place. 
Indeed,  in  Scotland,  till  Utely,  the  great  body  of  the 
people  were  too  apt  to  pay  too  much  attention  to 
certain  proft;9sion8  and  persons,  because  they  were 
what  they  term  born  gentlemen,  whi^reas  the  English, 
with  juster  sentiments,  view  men,  not  according  to 
what  they  were,  but  what  they  are;  and  if  they 
find  a  steady,  honest  man,  and  one  on  whom  they 
can  depend,  they  are  apt  to  think  well  of  him,  and> 
I  believe,  would  respect  him,  even  though  he  had 
dropped  from  the  moon. 

Though  the  Aberdonians  be  remarkably  hospi- 
table at  their  ovm  houses,  they  still  keep  up  the  old 
^hion  of  periodical  clubs;  and  some  of  them  meet 
together,  like  the  common  tradesmen  of  London,  at 
a  public-house  every  night.  I  was  amused  with  a. 
droll  anecdote  or  two  of  these  social  men:  Baillie 
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Burnet  and  Baillie  Littlejohn.  These  two  Baillies^ 
who  were  dear  friends,  met  every  night  in  the  week 
at  a  tavern,  from  which  they  seldom  stirred  till  they 
could  not  get  home  without  a  contrivance.  What 
first  failed  Baillie  Littlejohn  was  his  tongue;  what 
failed  first  in  Baillie  Burnett,  his  legs.  Baillie  Lit** 
tlejohn,  therefore,  about  two  or  three  in  the  morn* 
ing,  would  take  Baillie  Burnett  on  his  back :  who, 
if  it  was  necessary,  as  it  sometimes  was,  could  in- 
quire at  a  watchman,  or  any  one,  the  way  home. 

At  a  respectable  house  here  I  fell  in  with  Mrs.  F.  a 
widow  about  fifty  years  of  age,  whose  conversation 
pleased  me  much,  as  it  was  neither  of  the  gloomy 
kind,  nor  marked  with  levity.   Upon  expressing  my 
good  opinon  of  the  lady  when  she  retired,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  and  her  daughters  smiled,    but 
said  nothing.     Upon  leaving  the  house,  I  asked 
the  gentleman,  who  had  introduced  me  to  then), 
what   the  ladies  meant  by    their  silence  wheti  I 
mentioned  Mrs.  F.     He  then  told  me,  that  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  this,  a  clergyman  had  lived  a 
bachelor,  with  a  sister  as  his  housekeeper,  for  more 
than  thirty  years;  that  this  sister,  having  acquired 
spme  money,  when  near  sixty,  thought  proper  to 
marry,  and  leave  him,  in  his  old  age,  to  keep  house 
as  he  pleased;  that  being  thus  left  to  himself,  he 
began  to  think  seriously  of  matrimony,  and  went  to 
Aberdeen  to  view  the  ladies  there,  of  whose  virtue 
and  good  sense  he  had  heard  much ;  that  having 
seen  Mrs.  F.  who  was  then  bordering  on  forty,  he 
fell  in  love  with  her ;  and,  being  tolerably  good- 
looking,  though  old,  and  having  netted  nearly  three 
thousand  poundsi  he  soon  gained  her  consent,  and 
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married  her ;  that  having  been  married  five  year^^ 
without  any  children,  he  was,  after  that,  disabled, 
and  for  two  years  confined  to  bed  by  a  stroke  of 
the  palsy,  and  then  died.  No  latter  will  having 
been  found  among  his  papers,  the  lady  was  left, 
as  to  money  matters^  nearly  what  she  was  when  he 
married  her,  excepting  an  annuity  of  about  thirty 
pounds  from  the  ministers  widows  fund.  Mr.  F.'s 
friends  diinking  themselves  sure  of  his  property, 
were  proceeding  at  Whitsunday,  being  about  three 
months  after  his  death,  to  the  sale  of  his  effects, 
when  she  prevented  them,  saying,  she  believed  she 
had  a  right  to  dispose  of  them  herself,  as  she  per- 
ceived herself  to  be  with  child.  The  truth  is,  in 
about  eleven  months  after  the  old  man's  death,  this 
good  lady  brought  forth  a  fine  chopping  boy,  who 
is  heir  to  all  the  old  man's  property ;  and  she,  of 
course,  manager  of  it  for  him  till  he  is  of  age.  They 
who  suspect  Mrs.  F.'s  virtue  on  this  occasion,  for- 
get that  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  that  of  Eng- 
land, allows  a  year  and  a  day  to  women  in  such 
cases. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  rent  of  land  in  the 
i\eighbourhood  of  this  city  is  so  much  higher  than 
even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  garden- 
ing is  much  studieil  in  Scotland,  yet  there  is  one* 
improvement  in  gardening  in  England  which  I  have 
not  observed  in  Scotland,  and  that  is,  the  sowing 
and  raking  in  two  different  species  of  seeds  in  the 
same  piece  of  ground  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Thus,  in  England,  particularly  near  London,  when 
they  sow  onions,  carrots,  and  the  like,  the  garden- 
ers never  fail  to  sow  radishes,  or  some  hasty  grow- 
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ing  seeds,  along  with  them;  which  radishes/  Sec 
are  generally  full  grown,  and  ready  for  the  table  by 
the  time  the  carrot-seed  •  leaves  have  well  peeped 
through  the  ground.  •  They  do  the  same  when  they 
plant  greens,  cabbages,  cauliflower,  and  the  like. 
They  know  the  value  of  ground  too  well  not  to 
fiow  radishes,  or  some  hasty  growing  crop,  between 
the  rows,  to  be  reaped  before  the  cabbages  require 
hoeing  or  much  room. 

In  the  interior  of  Aberdeenshire,  not  long  ago,  a 
certain  noblenian,  who,  though  not  confined,  had 
not  too  much  prudence  in  his  conduct,  when  the 
maid  was  lighting  the  parlour  fire  one  morning,  was 
standing  behind  the  door  with  a  large  carpenter's 
axe  in  his  hands,  lifted  up  higher  than  his  head,  and 
in  the  attitude  of  fetching  a  stro^ke.  His  lordship 
having  a  wild-look,  cried,  "Make  haste,  girl, 
and  light  the  fire,  and  then  I  will  cut  off  your 
head."  The  young  woman  observing  him,  and  hear- 
ing thisi  went  slowly  to  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and 
then,  with  a  sudden  spring,  flew  out  of  the  room 
and  the  housf,  and  then  directly  to  her  mother's, 
about  half  a  mile  distant,  where,  ha%'ing  immediately 
gone  to  bed,  she  died  the  next  day. 
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From  ABERDEEN  to  BANFF. 

From  Aberdeen,  where  I  spent  a  week  very  plea- 
santly and  experienced  much  civility  and  hospita-t 
lity,  as  every  stfanger  who  is  introduced  to  any  re- 
spectable person  in  tlie  place  does,  I  crossed  the 
.  Don,  by  a  very  fine  bridge  of  one  large  arch,  on  my 
way  to  Peterhead. 

The  people  in  England,  nay,  even  in  the  south 
of  Scotland,  have  scarcely  any  conception  of  the 
astonishing  improvements  of  late  made  in  the  roads^ 
&c.  &c.  all  around  this  thriving  and  really  po- 
lished capital  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  roads 
on  the  north  side  of  Aberdeen  are  made  in  different 
directions,  in  some  places  to  the  extent  of  thirty 
miles,  as  well  as  on  the  south  side  of  it,  at  the  ex- 
pense of,  I  believe,  five  shillings  per  yard.  They 
are  mettled  with  hard  stones,  broken  down  to  about 
the  bigness  of  hen's  eggs,  nine  inches  deep,  a  suf- 
ficient breadth,  and  then  covered  with  gravel.  And 
what  serves  to  point  out  the  growing  prosperity 
a'nd  enterprizing  spirit  of  the  gentlemen  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  is,  that  there  is  a  canal  almost  paral- 
lel to  one  of  the  great  lines  of-roads,  already  dug  as 
far  as  the  burgh  of  Inveraiy,  by  which  means  goods 
may  be  carried  backward  and  forward  to  and  froni 
Aberdeen,  near  twenty  miles  either  by  land  or  water. 
The  gentlemen  and  land  proprietors  of  each  parish 
advance  money,  in  a  certain  proportion,  to  make 
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the  road;  and  what  they  do  not  advance  is  bor- 
rowed on  interest,  which  is  paid  by  a  toll  levied  at 
certain  places. 

.Upon  crossing  the  Ythan,  a  deep  and  dead  river, 
stealing  slowly  through  a  good  soil  and  a  well-culti-» 
country,  I  fell  in  with  a  fellow-traveller  on  horse* 
back,   who  accompanied  me  fot  some  miles,  and 
with  whom  I  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation.     He 
told  me  of  a   late  lord,  who  had  kept  a  number 
of  concubines,  of  whom  fresh  supplies  were  sent 
every  year  from  London;  and  of  a  number  of  no-< 
blemen's  and  gentlemen's  seats,  and  great  improve-^ 
ments  in  the  country  watered  by  the  Ythan.     I  ask-» 
ed  him   if  there  were  any  salmon  in  the  Ythan« 
^'  O  yes,"  said  he,    "  but  one  of  the  proprietors  on. 
our  side  of  the  river  was  finely  taken  in,  ^bout  tho 
salmon.    About  fifty  years  ago,  as  there  was  a  pro« 
prietor  on  each  side  of  the  water,  they  held  the  pas-» 
sage  boat  and  the  fishing  in  common  between  them« 
The  rent  of  each  was  then  about  twelve  pounds  a 
year.**  One  of  the  proprietors,  more  shrewd  than  the 
other,  and  beginning  to  observe  the  value  of  the 
fisheries,  said  to  the  other,   "  As  we  do  not  always 
agree  about  the  rent  of  the  boat  and  the  fishing,  if 
you  wrll  give  me  the  whole  power  of  letting  the 
fishing,  I  will  allow  you  to  let  the  boat,  in  all  time 
to  come,   to  whom  and  at  what  you  please.'*    The 
agreement  was  made,  and  dirawn  up  on  this  condi* 
tion  ;  and  the  salmon  fishing  brings  in  now  about 
five  or  six  hundred  a  year,  while  the  boat  rent  doe^ 
aot  greatly  exceed  the  old  twelve  pounds. 

There  is  a  fine  view  of  the  sea  and  sea-coast  alt 
the  way  from  Aberdeen  to  Peterhead    {n  my  w^ 
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thither  I  went  to  see  Slane's  Castle,  and  the  famous 
Pullers  of  Puchan,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  noble  and 
romantic  mansion.     Slane's  Castle,   th^  seat  of  the 
e^rl  fff  £rro1,  is  situated  up6n  a  peninsujated  rock, 
almost  perpendicular  from  the  sea*    In  a  storm,  th^ 
vavQs; actually  dasli  ppoQ  its  walls,  and  the  spray  is 
vaftcd  by  the  winds  over  the  tops  of  the  house  and 
offices  into  tlie  gardeps  and  adjacent  fields.     The 
present  nmnsjon  is  a  very  old  and  spacious  edifice, 
forming  .A  quadrangle  in  the  middle.v   The  antient 
castle  is  in  ruins,  having  been  demolished  by  king 
James   VI.    on  the  earl  of  Huntley's  rebellion  iu 
1694.      For  several  miles*  to  the  north  of  Slane's 
Castle  the  searcoast  is  formed*  by  a  border  of  high 
Tpcks  indented  wiidi  immense  chasms,  and  here  and 
there  spacious  caves.     Near  the  house  of  Slanes  are 
some  rocks  of  a  very  striking  appearance,  on  which 
tliousands  of  birds  build  their  nests.     About  two 
ipiles  to  the  north,  near  the  fishing  village  of  Bow- 
ness,  are  the  BuHers.     These  are  gyeat  hojloys  in 
a  rock  projepting  into  the  pea;  through  which  rock, 
open  at  tlie  top,  you  may  see  the  roads,  lying  in  a 
l^ason  below»  which  forms,  in  bad  weather,   a  good 
harboui'.     They  are  divided  from  the  sea  by  a  nar- 
row and  high  rock,  peforated  by  three  grand  arch- 
Vays,  through  which  the  water  pours  into  the  awful 
cavern  an  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  foaming,,  and 
in  appearance  boiling  up  with  fury.  .  The  scenery 
around,  of  rock,  water,  sea-fowl,  &c.  is  wildly  grand. 
I  went  also  to  see  tlie  droppifig  cove^  or  cave  of 
Slanes.     You  enter  this  cave  by  a  narrow  mouth, 
.  when  it  grows  wider  and  wider  as  you  advance.  The 
light  of  the  candles  carried  with  us  was  reflected 
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from  the  roof  and  sides  of  it  with  uncommoti  and 
peculiar  beauty.  I  observed  most  of  the  petrifac- 
tions were  white,  or  bluish,  and  of  a  calcareous  na- 
ture. Petrifaction  here,  as  in  most  other  places, 
is  a  progressive  work  that  requires  some  time. 
Some  of  the  petrifactions  1  found  only  beginning, 
and,  as  it^ere,  still  in  a  fluid  state;  some  of  them 
soft  as  clay,  and  others  hard  as  stone.  The  liquid 
oozing  from  the  roof  in  a  few  minutes  seems  to  be 
formed  into  a  wheyish  substance,  then  thicker  and 
tougher ;  afterwards  it  can  be  carried  like  clay ;  and 
at  last  becomes  so  hard,  that  it  must  be  broken  with 
a  hammer,  or  something  of  the  kind,  before  it  can 
be  detached  from  the  roofs  where  it  hangs  in  some 
places  like  icicles.  I  found  all  the  icicles  of  a  cal- 
carious  nature ;  but  the  petrifactions  in  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  the  cave  were  of  a  calcareous  na- 
ture, mixed  with  silica. 

Slaine's  Castle  stands  in  a  beautifully  romantic 
situation,  but  certainly  too  much  exposed  to  the  sea 
and  winter  storms. 

How  different  the  notions  of  men,  and  how  va- 
ried their  ideas  of  happiness  !  Two  great  men  laitely 
hired  an  elegant  carriage  at  Aberdeen,  and  came  to 
this  part  of  the  country  to  a  house  situated  on  the 
sea-shore.  While  they  were  at  dinner,  the  servants 
informed  them  that  the  carriage  was  moving  by  the 
wind.  Upon  coming  out,  the  gentlemen  saw  the 
carriage  moved  by  the  wind,  and  were  informed, 
that,  unless  it  was  stopped,  it  would  be  blown  into  the 
sea.  The  wind  still  increasing;  the  servants  begged 
leave  to  fix  it,  or  carry  the  carriage  to  some  other 
place,  but  were  not  permitted.     At  length  the  gen- 
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tlemcn  having  seen  the  carriage  actually  blown  over 
the  rocks  into  the  sea,  declared,  when  they  saw  it 
driven  by  the  wind,  met  by  a  tremendous  wave,  and 
dashed  to  pieces  among  the  rocks,  that  they  would 
not  have  wanted  this  noble  sight,  as  they  termed 
it,  for  a  thousand  guineas.  They  therefore  went 
into  the  house  highly  delighted,  and  subscribed  a 
handsome  sum,  which  they  supposed  would  be  the 
price  of  the  carriage.  But  one  of  the  gentlemen 
failed  before  the  money  was  paid,  and  the  poor  inn-r 
keeper  at  Aberdeen  was  obliged*  to  put  up  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  value  of  his  carriage. 


PETERHEAD. 

This  town,  situated  on  the  most  easterly  point  of 
Scotland,  which  is  the  nearest  land  to  the  northern 
continent  of  Europe,  a$  it  lies  within  three  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  Naze  of  Norway.  It  contains 
about  three  thousand  people.  They  have  laid  out 
on  a  new  pier  not  less  than  seven  thousand  pounds. 
The  harbour  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  south  and 
the  north  harbour  by  the  Inch,  or  Island  Keith, 
near  which  is  a  fort,  and  a  guard-house,  with  a  bat- 
tery of  four  twelve  pounders  and  four  eighteea 
pounders.  They  have  twelve  feet  water  at  the  pier 
head.  The  commerce  here  is  very  considerable  to 
the  Baltic  and  Dantzic.  Upwards  of  twenty  ves- 
sels are  employed  in  this  and  the  coasting  trade,  apd 
three  or  four  large  sloops  are  annually  sent  to  fish 
among  the  Hebrides^  where  they  catch  gxeat  quan- 
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tides  of  cod  and  ling,  which  they  salt  and  sell  to 
the  indolent  inhabitants  of  the  western  Highlands^ 
whom  it  seems  impossible  to  rouse  to  fishing^or  any 
regular  industry. 

More  than  two  thousand  barrels  of  cod  and  ling 
are  sent  annually  to  London. 

At  Peterhead  there  is  a  famous  mineral  spring, 
which  they  say  is  of  great  efficacy  in  distempers  of 
the  bowels,  and  operates  as  a  very  powerful  diure- 
tic. Whatever  effect  it  may  have  upon  others,  it 
had  none  that  I  could  perceive  upon  me.  There  is 
certainly  no  want  of  accommodation  for  strangers 
who  resort  thither  in  the  season  for  drinking  the 
waters.  A  good  inn,  ball  room,  salt  water  baths^ 
elegant  lodging-houses,  &c.  Bath  itself  is  scarcely 
superior  to  Peterhead  in  this  respect. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  people  here  would 
make  much  of  such  a  spring  as  Pipkethley  Wells, 
the  effects  of  whose  waters  are  certainly  not  equivo- 
cal The  people  of  Aberdeenshire,  it  is  alleged,  are 
apt  to  vaunt  very  much  of  any  thing  belonging  to 
their  district;  but  this  vanity  is  nearly  allied  to  pub- 
lic spirit  and  true  patriotism.  If  they  boast  of  any 
natural  advantages  they  possess,  they  are  also  dis- 
posed to  make  the  most  of  them.  I  was  sorry  to 
see  all  along  the  coast  of  Buchan  so  little  wood, 
and  that  what  had  been  planted  seemed  very  far 
from  being  in  a  thriving  state.  There  must  be  some- 
thing in  the  easterly  winds  different  from  the  saline 
particles  they  contain,  that  proves  injurious  to  trees. 
In  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  &c.  trees  often  grow 
jit  the  very  brink  of  the  ocean.  If  trees  grow  thus 
in  Norway,  &c,  and  not  m  Buchan,  there  must  be 
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^me  other  cause  than  tiie  saline  particles  in  the  air 
tliat  prevents  them.  I  was  also  sorry  to  find  the 
proprietors  not  careful  in  adapting  the  plants  to  the 
soil;  nor  attending  to  this,  that  as  alders,  willows, 
and  other  aquatic  plants,  receive  through  their 
leaves  and  branches  a,  very  considerable  degree  of 
nutriment  from  tlie  exhalations  of  moist  soils  as  well 
9S  by  the  roots,  so  they  ought  to  be  planted  in  such. 

The  truth  is,  aquatic  plants  feed  more  by  the 
l)ranches  than  is  generally  imagined ;  and  it  is  now 
found,  that  even  if  you  plant  a  willow  tree,  or  any 
ivood  Qf  tlie  kind,  on  the  top  of  a  pillar,  with  only 
earth  to  cover  its  roots,  it  will  grow  ^nd  be  vi- 
go^^ius,  so  long  as  its  branches  overhang  a  pool  or 
aqy  kind  of  water.  There  is  a  species  of  wood,  I 
understand,  that  grows  within  the  sea-mark,  even 
though  its  roots  and  branches  be  lashed  by  the 
waves  of  the  sea;  and  some  of  it  has  lately  been 
found  to  take  root  in  the  sands  on  the  sea-coasts  of 
Ireland.  Why  is  not  this  matter  inquired  into,  and 
tried  in  our  northern  climes?  It  is  true,  the  wood 
of  this  plant  is  spongy,  and  not  valuable,  but  Avhat 
of  that?  If  planted  on  the  sands  of  Leith,  the 
Links  of  Kirkaldy,  St.  Andrews,  and  along  the 
cqasts  of  Buchan,  &c.  &c.  it  would  not  only  beau-» 
tify  the  country,  biitrprove  a  covert  from  the  north 
and  easterly  winds  to  trees  and  other  vegetables ; 
and  even  if  of  no  other  use,  it  would  save  much  ex- 
pense in  the  article  of  fuel.  The  late  minister  of 
Frazersburgh,  I  could  easily  see,  had  done  what 
could  be  done  to  ornamenf  his  glebe  with  wood^ 
but  did  not  succeed. 

I  pursued  my  route  from  Peterhead  tp  Fraz^rs-r 
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burgh,  situated  on  the  promontory  of  Kiunaird's 
Heady  which  forms  the  entrance  from  the  sou^h 
into  the  Murray  Frith,  vhicli  is  described  not  less 
justly  than  poetically  by  Buchanan,  whose  delinea- 
tion of  Scotland  is  a  master-piece  of  geographical 
description.  Ha\dng  noticed  the  Spey  and  the  Ness, 
and  Murray  between  them,  he  says,  that  a  vast  bay 
cf  water  chastises  and  repels  the  prominence,  of  the 
land.  ♦ 

Having  viewed  the  light-hous6  at  Frazersburgb, 
yfith  its  excellent  reflectors,  and  obseryed  the  grow- 
ing progress  of  agriculture  and  the  arts  all  along 
^      the  coast  of  Buchan,  I  came  to  the  estate  of  Troup, 
on  my  way  to  Banff. 

Almost  all  the  way  from  Peterhead  to  Banff,  in 
antient  times,  the  land  must  have  projected  much 
farther  into  the  sea  than  at  present;  but  the  perpe- 
tual lashing  of  the  waves,  caused  by  the  frequent 
north-easterly  winds,  has  not  only  washed  off  the 
earth,  but,  in  the  course  of  ages,  wasted  and  under- 
mined the  rocks,  which  are  high  here^jnaking  them 
in  many  places  hang  over  the  sea,  and  rendering  it 
dangerous  to  sail  near  the  coasts,  on  account  of  the 
huge  masses  of  broken  rocks  that  appear  here  and 
there  above  the  surface,  both  at  low  and  high  water, 
all  along  the  coast. 

The  estate  of  Troup,  which  is  large  and  exten- 
sive, is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation ;  but  much  of 
its  value  is,  1  find,  owing  to  an  accidental  disco- 
very.   For  many  years,  from  outliers  that  appeared, 

•  Inter  eos  Amnes,  Oceanus  Germanicus  veldt  retro  in  occidentem 
terrain  Agcns  sinu  vasto  ejus  Laxitatem  Castigat. — Bucm  RsR. 
^ot.  lib.  i.       ^        I 
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there  was  every  reason  to  conclude  there  was  lime 
on  this  estate,  and  the  proprietor  was  at  much  pains, 
as  well  as  expense,  in  trying  to  discover  the  rock. 
At  length  a  mass  of  lime-stone  was  discovered,- 
which  gave  universal  joy  to  the  proprietor  and  the 
country,  as  lime  was  much  wanted  here.  Lime 
kilns,  &c.  were  erected  at  much  expense,  and  men 
set  instantly  to  work  to  reduce  the  stones  into  lime; 
but  the  huge  stone  discovered  was  found  to  be  only 
an  outlier,  or  detached  piece  of  lime-stone  from  some 
rock,  which  could  not  be  found.  The  proprietor 
being  disappointed  and  vexed,  the  kilns  were  suffer- 
ed to  go  to  decay,  trials  having  been  made  for  years 
in  almost  every  comer  of  the  estate  in  vain.  How- 
ever, after  many  years,  a  poor  man  one  day,  by  asud- 
den  stroke,  found  his  plough  broken  by  something 
hid  in  the  ground.  The  poor  man,  vexed  that  his 
plough  was  broken,  went  to  see  what  had  done  it, 
as  no  large  stones  had  been  found  there  before,  and 
observed  a  piece  of  stone  newly  broken  from  a  rock 
below,  which  seemed  to  be  lime,  and  which  he  car- 
ried immediately  to  the  laird,  or  land  proprietor, 
that  he  might  see  it  The  proprietor,  finding  it  to 
be  excellent  lime,  by  its  effervescing  with  aquafortis, 
oil  of  vitriol,  &c.  and  that  there  were  thousands  of 
thousands  of  tons  in  the  rock  to  which  it  belonged, 
advising  the  poor  man  to  forget  the  misfortune  of 
his  plough,  gave  him  a  handsome  present,  and  a  snug 
little  farm  rent-free  during  life ;  this  discovery  of 
the  poor  man's  being  equal  to  some  thousand  pounds 
lo  the  proprietor. 

The  great  outlier,  or  large  stone  found  by  itself, 
which  was  lime,  though  there  was  nothing  of  the 
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kind  near  it,  serves  to  shew,  among  thousands  of 
thousands  of  similar  facts,  that  there  must,  in  some 
former  period,  have  been  some  vast  concussion  of 
nature  here.  When  we  see  huge  stones  by  them- 
selves on  the  surface  and  on  the  tops  of  mountains, 
as  these  did  not  grow  there,  we  Qiay  rest  assured 
they  have  been  cast  up  in  consequence  of  some  vol* 
cano,  earthquake,  or  uncommon  operation  of  na- 
ture. There  is,  in  the  parish  of  Ordiguhill,  a  large 
outlier  of  lime  stone  some  tons  weight,  and  no  lime- 
rock  to  be  found  near  it.  As  this  huge  lime  kone 
could  not,  by  any  operation  of  nature,  grow  there, 
where  there  is  nothing  but  rough  whin  or  granite 
stones  all  around,  it  must  have  come  there  some  .way 
or  other.  It  could  not  come  there  by  the  hands  of 
man,  as  the  art  of  man,  assisted  with  the  most  pow- 
erful engines,  could  not  have  moved  it;  therefore, 
^  being  detached  from  some  lime  rock  below,  it  must 
have  come  there  by  some  uncommon  effort  of  na- 
ture. At  St.  Andrews,  at  Red  Head,  between  Aber* 
brothic  and  Montrose,  at  Slanes,  and  the  Bullers, 
as  well  as  almost  all  the  way  from  Peterhead  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Spey,  the  sea-coast  is  bold,  and  the 
rocks  in  some  places,  particularly  at  Troup  Head, 
near  a  hundred  feet  high.  All  this  I  have  seen,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  such  is  the  case  in  a  thou- 
sand places  all  over  the  globe.  Now,  this  being  so, 
and  the  sea  at  the  foot  of  those  rocks  for  the  most 
part,  as  in  Norway,  very  deep :  the  stupendous  rocks, 
with  the  immense  chasms  in  them  that  excite  our 
wonder,  must  hav.e  been  produced  by  some  sudden 
and  violent  effort  of  nature,  to  give  vent  to  subter- 
raneous fire  and  volcanic  matter.  And  those  huge 
rocks  on  the  tops  of  mountains  on  which  the  eagles 
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build  their  nfsts,  were,  no  doubt,  once  In  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  have  been  tost  up  .tliere  by  the 
hand  of  Omnipotence  for  the  wisest  purposes. 

At  Gamery,  a  few  miles  east  from  Banff,  I  found 
that  three  Danes'  heads  had  been  built  in  the  church 
wall.  The  Romjn  senate  offered  its  weight  in  gold 
for  the  head  of  Caius  Gracchus,  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, because  he  rebelled  against  them,  which,  with 
lead  that  had  been  run  into  it,  below  the  brains,  by 
the  slave  that  cut  it  off,  in  order  to  piake  it  heaviery 
weighed  seventiien  pounds :  but  I  am  of  opinion  the 
Danes  heads  found  here  would  each  have  outweighed 
the  Roman  tribune's,  without  the  lead. 

FORGUE. 

The  sands  of  Forgue,  which  ar6  wide  and  exteii* 
dtve,  were  about  a  hundred  years  ago  a  fertile 
plain;  but  a  wind  having  arisen  from  the  eas^  and 
continuing  some  time,  blew  so  much  sand  on  this 
place,  that  though  it'  sometimes  shifts,  and  is  here 
and  there  collected  into  a  kind  of  heaps,  yet  I  be* 
lieve  it  is  in  general  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep 
over  some  thousand  acres.  At  any  rate,  I  saw  the 
church,  which  has  no  roof,  but  is  surrounded  and 
filled  with  sand  to  th6  very  eves.  There  are  se- 
veral thousand  acres  of  sand  of  the  same  kind 
in  Murray,  particularly  in  the  parish  of  Dyke, 
where  a  number  of  sand  hills  now  cover  that  tract 
of  land  which  was  formerly  the  estate  of  Mr.  Dnit, 
of  Culbin,  It  had  been  the  custom  to  pull  up  the 
benty  a  rough  spiry  grass,  with*  uncommonly  long 
and  fibrous  roots,  near  the  shore,  for  litter  for 
horses,  by  which  means,  the  sand  being  loosened^ 
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gsBve  way.  to  the  vipleuee  of  the  dea  and  wind,  which 
carried  it  over  several  hundred  acres  of  land.— It  is* 
.in  the  parish  of  Forgue  that  the  religious  and  wor- 
thy Mr.  M — I  resides,  whose  daughter  was  married, 
in  the  manner  above  related,  to  the  surgeon  at  Pic- 
kethley. 

BAMFF 

Has  some  foreign  trade,  and  contains  abont  three 
thousand  inhabitants,  who  certainly  do  not  lie  under 
obligations  to  some  of  their  magistrates.  Two  great 
men;  that  happened  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood, 
like  crows^  on  an  old  horse,  have  picked  the  town  to 
the  very  bones ;  and,  for  a  mene  trifle,  bought  up  and 
inclosed  with  high  walls  almost  every  inch  of  grouiid 
that  belonged  to  it  Nay,  either  so  foolish,  or  self- 
interested,  have  the  magistrates  here  been,  that^  not 
many  years  ago,  they  sold  the  salmon  fishing  of  the' 
rivor  Deveron,  which  runs  into  the  sea  here,  for  less, 
I  believe,  than  it  brings  in  yearly. 

The  chief  manufactures  at  BamfFare  patent  ribbed 
stockings,  and  White  thread,  which  are  sfhipped  ofF  • 
for  London,  and  various  other  places. 

The  town  of  BamfF^  the  capital  of  the  county,  i* 
pleasantly  situated  at  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Deveron.  The  harbour  is  but  in- 
different; being  but  small,  and  sometimes  shut  up 
by  the  shifting  of  sands^  after  storms. 

The  situation  of  BamiFshire,  on  the  Murray  Firth,* 
and  the  fine  river  Deveron,  certainly  invites  to  the 
most  industrious  cultivation ;  but  how  many  territo- 
ries, more  highly  favoured  by  nature,  lie  either  waste 
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or  display  only  squalid  huts,  half  starved  cattle,  and 
here  and  there  a  slip  of  corn  land,  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  streams.    It  is  to  the  animating  breath  of 
two   noblemen,    highly   distinguished    for    genius^ 
judgement,  and  the  most  pa  trio  tic  and  enlarged  views, 
that  Bamifshire  is  indebted,  for  the  exhibition  of  a 
scene  little  to  be  expected  in  so  northerly  a  latitude. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  late  earl  of  Findlater,  who 
made  very  extensive  plantations  between  Cullen  and 
Bamif,  and  first  introduced  proper  agriculture.     He 
encouraged  his  farmers  to  build  good  houses,  to  im- 
prove their  farms,  and  establish  manufactures.     His 
farms  were  not  much  above  a   hundred  acres  of 
arable  land,  which  were  let  for  three  nineteens,  or 
forty-seven  years  certain,  besides,  as  it  was  expressed, 
a  HfC'time.     But  the  tenant  was  to  name  the  life  he 
fixed  on  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  nineteen  years. 
If  the  person,  whose  life  was  fixed  on,  died  before  the 
expiration  of  the  nineteen  years,  the  lease  was  at  an 
end.     But  if  not,  the  lease  was  continued  till  the 
death  of  that  person. 

The  second  nobleman  mentioned,  as  a  fostering 
genius  of  Bamifshire,  is  the  present  James,  earl  of 
Fife.  An  account  of  his  lordship's  improvements 
would  fill  a  volume ;  and  many  a  volume  has  been 
written  on  a  far  less  interesting  and  instructive  sub- 
ject. But  an  idea  of  the  spirit  and  success  with 
which  his  lordship  pursues  at  once  the  improvement 
of  his  own  vast  territories,  an4  the  good  of  his 
country,  may  be  formed  from  the  following  particu- 
lars. 

Immense  tracts  of  grpund,  which  were  a  barren 
waste,  have  been  converted,  by  his  lordship^  mto 
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arable  land,  or  covered  with  woods.  The  very  thln- 
Jiing  of  the  woods  planted  by  his  lordship  produce 
above  a  thousand  poundi^  per  anuutn.  Of  the  estates 
wliich  he  possesses  in  the  adjoining  counties  of 
Murray,  Bamff,  and  Aberdeen,  more  than  twelve 
thousand  acres  have  in  a  few  years  been  lai(J  out. in 
planting. 

The  town  of  Macduff  is  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Gamer}',  and  county  of  Aberdeen,  and  lies  on  the  sea 
shore,  near  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Deveron,  one  mile  from  Duff  House,  and  the 
same  distance  from  BamfF,   on   the  opposite .  side 
of  the  river.     In  the  year  175g  it  consisted  of  only 
a  few  fishing  huts  ;  and  from  that  time  down  to  the 
year  1758,  very  few  additions  were  made  to  it    The 
town,  and  a  very  extensive  estate  adjoining,  belong 
to.  lord  Fife ;  and  within  about  a  mile  of  Macduff, 
stands.  Duff  House,    his  lordship's  principal   seat. 
Abopt  the  year  1759,    the  present  earl,  then  lord 
Macduff,  obtained  from  his  father,  the  late  earl,  tlie 
Duff  House  estate,  on  a  part  of  which  the  town  of 
Macduff  stands.   At  thisr  period,  his  spacious  domains 
were  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature.     The  proper  system 
of  agriculture  was  there  totally  unknown.     The  cul- 
ture of  tuiTiip  and  hay  crops  not  pra(:tisedi     The 
h\sLck  cattle  and  sheep,  from  poor  winter  keeping, 
were  of  a  diminutive  size,  ami  of  little  value. 

:To  remedy  these  defects,  and  to  remove  from  the 
inhabitants  strong  prejudices  in  favour  of  antient 
usage,  was  the  earl's  first  object ;  and  he  has  cer- 
tainly succeeded  beyond  the  most  sanguine  hope. 
£y  introducing  English  husbandry,  and  new  breeds 
of  black  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  the  country  i$ 
completely  altered*     Wheat,  turnips,  and  hay,  are 
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BOW  raised  in  great  abundance,  many  of  the  fafms 
laid  out  in  enclosed  fields,  and  a  proper  rotation  of 
cropping  adopted ;  while  the  former  hovels  with  tuff 
walls,  covered  with  thatch,  are  metamorphosed  into 
stone  houses,  slated  or  tiled. 

But  while  his  lordship  was  thus  successfully  im- 
proving the  soil,  he  wisely  considered  that  commerce 
and  agriculture  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand,  and  there- 
fore bestowed  much  attention  on  the  improvement 
and  extension  of  the  town  of  Macduff.     The  local 
situation  affords  one  of  the  best  sea*ports  on  tlie 
Murray  Frith.     He  began  by  building  a  liarbour,  at 
the  expense  of  60001.  sterling,  which  has  been  the 
means  of  saving  a  great  many  lives,  by  affording 
shelter  to  ships  in  storms,  when  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  get  into  the  neighbouring  harbours.     He 
then  gave  great  encouragement  to  industrious  me- 
chanics and  sea-faring  people  to  settle  in  it     The 
town  was  laid  out  in  a  regular  form.     His  lordship 
builty  at  bis  own  expense,  a  church,  and  established 
a  clergyman.     For  a  smallannual  feu  duty,  ground 
Sufficient  for  a  garden,  and  the  scite  of  a  house,  wa» 
allotted  to  each  person,  and  in^the  immediate  vicinity 
an  acre  or  two  of  land,  at  a  moderate  rent.     A  few 
fishing  huts  have  thus,  by  his  lordship's   creative 
genius,  become  regular  well-built  streets,  inhabited 
by  twelve  hundred  souls  and  upwards,  in  general, 
sober  and  industrious,  comfortable  and  happy,  under 
his  lordship  s  protection.     In  times  of  scarcity  they 
have  been  uniformly  supplied  with  corn  from  his 
lordship's  granaries,  considerably  under  the  market 
prices ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  well  supplied  with 
provisions  of  all  kinds  from  the  adjacent  estates^ 
and  also  with  the  greatest  vwiety  of  fish,  uncom- 
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nonly  cheap.  Thus  fostered,  the  population  is  in- 
crea^ng  rapidly,  and  the  trade  in  proportion. 
Twelve  vessels,  from  60  to  130  tons  burthen,  belong 
to  the  port,  and  more  than  double  that  number  . 
already  resort  to  it  annually.  The  harbour  dues  are 
extrtnnely  low:  in  1788  they  amounted  only  to  ten 
pounds^  bat,  though  the  rate  still  continues  the  same, 
such  is  die  rapid  increase  of  trade,  that,  in  1802,  they 
amounted  to  more  than  501.  For  several  years  past, 
^-om  thirty  to  forty  cargoes  of  English  lime  have 
Jbem  landed  at  the  port,  almost  solely  used  by  the 
fiurmers  as  manure,  in  addition  to  the  Ume  manufac- 
itured  in  the  country.  An  equal  number  of  cargoes 
of  ooals  have  been  landed,  besides  wood,  iron,  Lon- 
idon  and  Leitfa  goods. 

The  principal  exports. are  salmon,  white  fish,  both 
.banreUed  and  dried,  thread,  kelp,  butter,  and  grain ; 
.irf*lidiich  last  article  there  has  been  sent  from  tli^ 
portof  Kacdiiff,  in  the  last  year,  to  the  value  of 
^Bnoni  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

Two  thriving  ship  building  companies  are  estab^ 
liahed  in  the  town,  a  tan- work  for  the  manufacture 
of  leather,  an4  a  rope- work  of  considerable  extent. 
There  axe  a  considerable  number  of  weavers,  who 
manufactttie  cloth,  both  for  exportation  and  home 
*46ii8Ucnption.  The  mechanics  are  blacksmiths, 
iiOBse  carpenters,  wheelwrights,  cabinet-makers, 
4hoe-«maker6,  tailors,  and  coopers.  There  is  a  masons 
iodge,  and  three  other  public  societies  in  the  town, 
.whose  fimds  are  in  a  prosperous  state,  and  applied 
wOGcasionally  for  the  support  of  decayed  members. 

In  the  year  1782,  his  lordship  obtained  a  crown 
4;haiter^  eiMtiDg  MaodttflPinto  a  royal  borough,  ior 
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barony,  with  power  to  the  inhabitants  at  large  to 
chuse  a  provost,  and  other  magistrates,  and  coun* 
sellors  for  the  internal  governmentand  poHce  of  the 
.town ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  antient  cross  of 
Macduff  was  rebuilt  on  an  eminence  at  the  west  end 
of  the  town.  The  old  prison  having  fallen  to  decay, 
his  lordship,  at  his  own  expense,  erected  a  new  one 
last  year,  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Over  theapart* 
nients  allotted  to  debtors  and  criminals  are  several 
apartments  for  public  meetings.  In  the  late  war, 
almost  all  the  male  inhabitants,  from  the  age  of 
sixteen  to  sixty,  enrolled  themselves  for  the  defence 
of  the  country ;  aijd  sixty  of  the  nuniber  were  formed 
into  a  volunteer  company,  regularly  trained  to  the 
use  of  small  arms;  and,  in  case  of  invasion,  offered 
to  march  to  any  part  of  the  island.  Within  a  mile 
of  the  town,  there  is  a  celebrated  mineral  spring, 
called  the  Well  of  Tarlair,  to  which  about  a  hundred 
of  the  gentry,  annually  resort;  and  from  the  use  of 
this  water,  and  sea  bathing,,  lind  great  relief  in  va- 
rious complaints. 

Duff  House  is  a  most  magnificent  fabric,  with.a 
square  tower  at  each  end.  The  frout  is  richly  orna- 
mented with  carving.  The  rooms  are  small,  but 
the  best  apartments  elegantly  furnished.  In  this 
house,  there  is  one  of  the  iiaest  collections  of  por- 
traits, perhaps,  in  the  kingdom.  The  trees,  shrubs, 
and  walks  about  the  house,  are  laid  out  with  the 
most  correct  taste,  .and  greatest  elegance.  All  the 
neighbouring  hills  are  covertHl  with  pine.  The  park, 
which  is  twenty  miles  round,  contains  a  variety 
of ganie,  such  as  deer,  hares,  pheasants,  w^ood  pigeons, 
&c.  and  was  planted  entirely  by  his  lordship.  Alaay 
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of  the  trees,  however,  are  seven  feet  and  a  half  in 
circumferencej  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  high. 

Through  the  grounds,  and  near  the  house,  there 
runs  a  beautiful  river,  the  Deveron ;  over  which  there 
is  an  elegant  bridge  of  nine  arches,  built  by  govern- 
ment. • 

The  earl  of  Fife  began  to  plant  in  1756.  The  trees, 
which  measure  seven  feet  and  a  half,  were  planted 
the  following  year.  They  were  taken  out  of  a  nur- 
sery when  about  two  years  old,  and  planted  in  a  deep 
loamy  soil,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Deveron.  The 
largest  trees  in  his  lordship's  plantations  are  silver 
firs,  and  larch.  The  ash,  beech,  and  oaks,  however, 
are  very  little  inferior  in  dimension.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  his  plantations,  his  lordship  has  been  parti- 
cularly attentive'  to  the  thinning  of  them,  and  keep- 
ing the  fences  in  good  repair,  so  as  to  preveilt  the 
encroachment  of  cattle,  which,  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, has  hitherto  been  much  neglected.  But  the 
advantages  of  lord  Fife's  management  having  become 
evident,  his  example  has  been  happily  followed  by 
others.  Among  these,  the  greatest  planter  is  the  earl 
of  Murray,  who,  I  understand,  has  planted  as  great, 
or  a  greater  number  of  acres  than  even  the  earl  of  Fife. 
Lord  Fife  has  planted  with  forest  trees  above  twelve 
thousand  standard  Scotch  acres.  By  his  judicious 
economy,  on  the  most  exposed  moors,  and  where  the 
soil  is  extremely  thin,  oaks  and  other  forest  trees 
grow  luxuriantly.  In  thinning  the  woods,  the  worst 
trees  are  ?.l  vays  cut  down,  and  the  best  preserved. 

In  most  of  the  n  o  ^rs,  a  great  many  firs  are  planted, 
and  are  always  cut  down,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
othea-  forest  trees.     If  large,  they  are  sold  by  mea- 
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•sure;  if  smaO,  by  lots.  It  is  .a  fact,  and  may  tend 
to  encourage  |[»}anters  in  similar  situations,  that  whma 
the  earl  of  Fife  first  began  his  plantations  at  DufiT 
House,  there  never  had  been  a  tree,  from  an  idea 
that  trees  would  not  grow,  on  that  coast,  so  neat 
the  sea.  His  lordship  has  now,  however,  d^  satis^ 
/action  to  see  jpvery  kind  of  forest  trees,  even  oci  thA 
highest  grounds,  in  the  most  prosperous  state* 

Lord  Fife,  in  spile  of  the  enormous  weight  0i 
taxes  levied  upon  houses^  under  the  denonpdnation  of 
vindoN^  lights,  property  tax,  male  and  female  sec* 
vants,  &c.  still  preserves  seven  di£ferent  establish- 
ments^  which  are  an  ornament  to  the  country; 
namely,  Duff  House,  Dalgety  Castle,  Bahreny  Ca$tl^ 
Innes  House,  Rothemay,  Marr  Lodges  and  Fife 
House,  at  London. 

Dalgety  is^  a  fine  old  castle,  built  in  1550,  seven 
miles  from  Duff  House,  in  the  parish  of  Turiffi  The 
•  thriving  manufacturing  village  or  Turiff  is  situated 
near  this,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  Deveipn, 
Avhich  divides  the  county  erf  Aberdeen  from  ^amff- 
At  Dalgety  Castle,  there  is  a  fine  natural  wood,  as 
"jvell  as  very  extensive  plantations ;  and  the  country 
around  it  is  greatly  improved,  Balveny  Castle  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tiddach,  which 
falls  into  the  Spey  about  three  miles  below  theoastle. 
It  is  surrounded  wkh  fine  old  wood.  The  old  castle 
is  a  very  fine  ruin.  The  present  castle,  which  is  a 
very  magnificent  and  commodious  mansioi^  was 
hixilt  by  the  late  lord  Fife.  In  the  woods  and  hilb 
around  it  there  is  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  game. 

Innes  House  is  situated  in  the  ^unty  of  Murray, 
within  five  miles  of  the  river  Spey,  about  three  from 
the  town  of  Elgin,  and  three  fiom  the  mouth  of  the 
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Loiisie,  which  runs  past  Elgin.  It  is  here  that  we 
fii^d  the  most  extensive  of  all  lord  Fife*s  plantations. 
It  covers  five  ti^ousand  acres,  and  is  in  a  very  thrir-» 
ing  condition.  The  land  on  the  west  side  of  Elgin 
is  excellent  soil,  and  all  the^  farms  belonging  to  lord 
Fife  in  excellent  order.  There  is  an  extensive  na- 
tural oak  Wood  here,  >vhich  is  an  uncommon  thing 
'in  this  part  of  the  country.  Lord  Fife's  plantations 
are  carried  on  for  about  four  miles  on  the  road- to 
Forres,  Rothemay,  situated  on  the  Deveron,  ^  a 
very  good  old  house,  and  the  natural  scenery  around 
ijt  beautiful.  There  is  here  an  extensive  natural  wood, 
and  very  large  plantations.  The  farms,  and  country 
roundy^  is  under  excellent  cultivation, 

Marr  Lodge  is  situated ^on  the  banks  of  the  rivef 
Dee,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  which  it  joins 
qt  Aberdeen.  The  river  takes  its  rise  from  a  spring 
£^bout  twenty  miles  above  Marr  Lodge,  The  house 
is  placed  on  a  beautiful  plain,  surrounded  with  large 
mountains,  covered  with  wood.  At  some  distance 
from  the  house,  on  a  commanding  situation,  is  ^ 
small  tower;  and  at  another  place  on  the  brow  of  the 
mountain  behipd,  a  gotliic  chapel ;  and  at  another, 
^  fine  obelisk ;  all  built  of  stone.  The  small  chapel 
is  inhabited  by  the  forester.  The  forest,  in  extent. 
Is  not  less  than  twenty-five  miles  square*  It  is 
bounded  by  the  counties  of  Bamff,  Inverness,  and 
!P^rth.  It  contains  abundance  of  deer,  and  all  kinds 
of  game,  as  hares,  badgers,  &c.  Foxes  also  arc  ii^ 
great  plenty,  and  in  the  winter  season,  when  the 
snow  is  deep,  very  destructive  to  the  roe-deer. 

The  different  waters  that  flow  through  the  diflferpnfe 
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voods,  ■  are  as  clear  as  chrystal.  There  are  many 
beautiful  cascades  in  this  forest.  Of  a  great  variety 
of  different  kinds  of  trees  there  are  some  more  thau 
eighteen  feet  in  circumference. 

The  river  abounds  in  fibh  of  different  kinds,  Sai- 
nton, trout,  pike,  &:c. 

Of  birds,  Marr  forest  has  all  the  species  known  to 
the  most  inland  and  elevated  parts  of  Scotland  :  ea- 
gles, falcons,  kites,  ravens,  ptarmigans,  moor-fowl, 
or  grous,  the  black  cock,  or  cock  of  the  wood,  called 
by  the  natives  coper  calzic^  &c.  &c. 

The  eagles  inhabiting,  and  as  it  were  reigning  in 
tjie  rocks,  or  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  and  very  troublesome  neighbours. 
When  they  are  in  want  of  food  for  their  young, 
they  not  only  destroy  great  quantities  of  grous,  and 
V'ood-pigeons,  and  other  gregarious  or  harmless 
birds,  but  will  carry  off  to  their  nests,  lambs,  and 
young  or  little  dogs.  The  rocks  and  mountains  of 
this  elevated  region  are  uncommonly  stupendous  and 
grand. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  earl  of  Fife,  possessing 
§uch  various  and  vast  tracts  of  land,  should  take  de- 
light in  improving  them,  and  promoting  the  general 
prosperity  of  Scotland — or  that  for  its  defence  he 
should  have  raised  and  equipped  two  regiments.  By 
the  general  and  unremitted  pursuits  of  such  great 
Linded  proprietors,  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  tur- 
bulence, idleness,  and  barbarism,  would  give  way 
to  order,  industry,  and  civilization.  Were  gentle- 
men to  live  at  home,  and  improve  the  country;  wera 
they  to  cxcrppt  their  tenants  from  slavery,  and  other- 
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wise  encourage  thera,   the  most  barren  land  would 
soon  satisfy  every  natural  want ;  and  become 

Terra  suls  contcnta,  nee  in^iga  mcrcis. 

But  luxury  and  vanity  are  boundless  as  the  ocean, 
And  many  great  men,  being  under  the  dominion 
of  these,  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  yet  do  not  en- 
rich themselves.  They  multiply  exactions  on  the 
people,  who  dare  not  to  complain,  and  exhaust  their 
own  fortunes,  by  imitating  the  manners  and  the 
luxury  of  their  more  wealthy  neighbours. 

The  earl  of  Fife  is  not  accounted  a  disinterested 
and  generous  man;  but  equally  shrewd,  politic/ 
and  selfish  :  though  I  never  heard  that  he  was  diso- 
bedient to  the  calls  of  either  justice  or  honoun  But 
it  is  only  by  such  steady  exertions  as  those  of  lord 
Fife,  springing  from  the  motives  of  private  interest 
or  ambition,  that  the  prosperity  of  a  country,  to  any 
great  or  considerable  extent,  is  to  be  promoted.  Sub- 
scriptions to  useful  or  humane  projects,  generall}' 
vanish  into  salaries  and  other  advantages  to  those 
who  set  them  on  foot,  and  are  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  them.  It  is  only  by  individual  in- 
terests, passions,  and  exertions,  that  a  country  is  to 
be  improved  to  the  extent  of  its  improvability,  or 
indeed  to  any  extent  at  all  considerable.  In  the 
constitution  of  individuals  again,  social  and  benevo- 
lent sentiments  are  fortilied  by  the  best  interests  of 
self-love. 

It  appears  that  lord  Fife  can  wind  the  BailHes,  of 
BamfF,  about  his  finger,  when  he  pleases :  yet  l^e  does 
xit^t  liesitate  to  ^muse  himself  at  their  expense,  on 
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occasions.  When  any  one  chances  to  meet  liis  lojd- 
ship  in  his  walks  about  Bamff,  and  makes  haste  to 
take  off  his  bonnet, — "  Put  on  your  bonnet,  Donald^ 
says  his  lordship,  I  am  not  a  Baillie  of  Bamff.** 
Donald  might  perhaps  be  put  in  prison  if  he  did  not 
puU  off  his  bonnet  before  a  Baillie. 

When  lord  Fife  returns,  as  he  does  annually,  from 
London  to  Duff  House,  which  the  BamfF  people 
consider  as  belonging  to  their  town,  he  is  frequently 
asked  the  question,  "  When  did  your  lordship  come; 
to  town?^  Answer,  "  I  have  just  come  from  town." 

In  the  course  of  my  peregrinations  in  the^tieigh- 
bourhood  of  Bamfi;  I  went,  one  day,  to  dine  with 
the  good  old  parson  of  Fordyce,  and  found  him  in 
rather  bad  humour  with  his  wife.  This  clergyman, 
who  was  well  informed,  and  particularly  fond  of  na- 
tural history,  had  tried  several  experiments,  and 
found  that,  if  ^  little  salt  is  put  about  the  root  of 
any  plant,  it  does  good;  but,  if  above  a  certain  pro- 
portion, it  always  does  harm.  His  wife  had  seen 
him,  summer  after  summer,  in  his  garden,  kc.  try- 
ing experiments  of  this  kind  with  cabbages,  goose- 
berry bushes,  trees,  &c.  and  was  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  it.  Being  fond  of  planting,  and  having  a 
large  glebe,  soon  after  he  was  appointed  to  his  living, 
this  clergyman  planted  a  variety  of  trees  in  his  glebe, 
several  of  which,  when  they  grew  up,  and  began  to 
spread,  obscured  much  a  weaver's  window$^  and 
prevented  him  from  seeing  so  early  and  late  as  he 
otherwise  would  have  done,  these  being  planted  on 
the  side  of  the  fence  which  divided  the  glebe  from 
his  property.  The  weaver  often  complained  to  the 
clergyman,  that  one  of  these  trees  particularly  otn 
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scured  his  light;  andovershaddowedhbhQuse;  apd^ 
also,  that  several  of  them  considerahly  injured  hi; 
gardejQ,  begging  that  he  voqld  either  Qut  th^m 
'down ;  or,  upon  hping  paid  theijr  vi^lue,  lop  off  aome 
of  their  branches.  The  clergyman,  as  did  all  the 
neighboursi  saw  the  v\jury  that  these  trees  did  the 
weaver;  however,  he  was  so  madly  fo^d  of  treea^ 
and  of  these  in  particular^  a3  hehad  planted,  pruned, 
and  trained  the»i,  when  young;,  with  his  own  h;and«. 
that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  gut  them  down ; 
and  he  several  timqs  hinted  tQ  the  weaver,  that,  if 
he,  or  any  other  injured  thes^,  he  w<»ujid  have  them 
punished  as  the  law  directs.  As  the  roots  of  these 
trees  came  through,  below  the  wall,  into  the  weaver^s 
garden,  he  frequently  cut  them ;  however,  this  did 
not  prevent  the  trees  from  growing.  At  length  the 
parson's  wife,  to  whom  the  weaver  had  often  com- 
plained, whispered  to  him;  "  As  it  is  the  spring,  and 
you  are  digging  your  garden,  find  out  some  stems  of 
the  root  of  the  tree  most  inconvenient,  which  comes 
under  the  wall  into  your  garden ;  and  put  a  plate 
J^uU  or  two  of  salt  ahout  them  on  your  side  of  the 
wall,  and  the  tree  will  decay,  but  do  not  tell  the 
parson,  nor  any  body.'*  The  weaver  did  so;  as 
also  poured  plenty  of  salt  brine,  in  the  night  time, 
all  about  the  tree,  and  about  May,  when  the  other 
trees  began  to  bud,  the  tree  before  the  weaver's  win- 
dow, though  the  parson  could  see  nothing  wrong 
about  it,  did  not  put  forth  any  leaves ;  not  even 
when  June  arrived.  As  the  poor  weaver  had  more 
than  once  cursed  the  tree ;  even  in  the  parson's  hear- 
in^g ;  and  wished  that  the  devil  would  take  it,  since 
ng  other  would,  the  people^  and  even  the  parson's 
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Avife,  began  to  hint  that  the  weaver's  curse  had 
lighted  upon  it.  The  parson  smiled,  and  said,  *'  It 
is  only  a  blight,  it  may  do  well  enough  next  season. ** 
The  weaver's  tree,  as  it  was  called,  continued 
naked  and  brown  all  summer,  and  was  sometimes 
on  Sunday  more  attended  to  than  the  parson's  preach- 
ing. At  length,  next  spring  and  summer,  with  a 
third  and  a  fourth  having  arrived,  and  no  leaves  ap- 
pearing, the  parson  cut  it  down.  His  wife  then  told 
Kim  what  she  had  done,  and  it  was  this  circumstance, 
it  seems,  that  made  him,  though  he  sometimes 
smiled,  a  littl6  angry  with  her. 
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Fhom  BAMFF  to  FOCHABERS. 

From  BamfF  to  Cullen,  which  is  about  fifteen 
.miles,  all  along  the  coast,   the  country  is  well  im* 

.  proved,  and  the  farms  in  general  as  neatly  and  sub- 
stantially enclosed  as  any  where  in  Scotland  or  Bri- 
tain. The  greater  part  of  this  district  belongs  to  the 
earl  of  Finlater.  The  tenants,  in  their  leases,  are 
generally  bound  to  enclose  the  arable  ground ;  and 
contiguous  tenants,  finding  it  for  their  advantage^ 
generally  run  a  straight,  as  th^  term  it,  and  a  suf- 
ficient fence  between  their  farms  at  their  joint  ex- 
pense.    They  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  na- 

,  ture  of  green  crops  here,  and  the  proper  routine  of 
crops  suitable  to  each  soil.  Green  crops,  they  know, 
are  not  only  useful  for  winter  feeding,  but  also  for 
cleaning  and  ameliorating  the  ground ;  and  they  are, 
in  general,  as  well  acquainted  with  the  experiments 
made  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  at  WoOburn,  &c.  and 
Dr.  Coventry's  Lectures  on  Agriculture  at  Edin- 
burgh, as  it  is  possible  for  people  to  be  by  commu- 
nications on  paper. 

At  the  Boyne,  an  old  castle,  romantically  situ-* 
ated  a  few  miles  west  from  Bamff,  and  all  along 
this  coast  there  are  to  be  found  beautiful  spe- 
cimens  of  marble.       Nay,    in  such  plenty  is  it 

*  here,  that  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  when  building  a 
palace  at  Versailles,  intended  to  ornament  it  with 
marble  from  this  place;  and,  so  pleased  was  he  with 

<the  specime^is  he  saw  of  it,  that  he  would  have  ac- 

^rtually  done  it,  had  not  Mr.  Gordon,  the  proprietor, 


told  his  majesty,  who  asked  how  much  he  couM 
spare?  that  he  could  send  him  as  much  as  could 
Build  a  city-  "  Then,"  replied  Louis,  "  though  ex* 
tremely  beautiful,  it  is  too  plentiful  for  my  pur- 
pose." 

Some  years  ago,  a  «niaU  ship  from  the  Orkneys, 
-in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  storm,  was  driven 
among  the  rocks  on  the  coast  here,  and  darted  to 
pieces.  Amdng  the  people  on  board  there  was  a 
beautiful  young  girl,  a  dergyman's  daughter,  who 
had  been  put  on  board  by  her  fatbfer  on  her  way  to 
Edinburgh,  to  learn  to  be  a  mantua  maker,  aad  dm 
to  return  to  the  Orkneys  to  gain  her  bread  m  that 
way.  When  the  ship  went  to  pieces,  this  beautiliil 
young  woman  some  how  got  hold  of  a  rock,  and 
climbing  upon  it,  sat  there  shiveriag  with  cold,  hav* 
ing  been  several  times  over  head  in  water,  till  4ome 
assistance  Was  sent  her  by  those  who  observed  her 
situation.  When  brought  on  shore  she  was  speech- 
less. However,  being  put  to  bed,  a  surgeon  sent 
for,  and  everj^  attention  paid  to  her  that  hurotaity 
could  dictate,  in  a  few  days  she  began  to  step  about, 
and  at  length  to  think  of  proceeding  to  Edin- 
burgh :  but  she  did  not  know  how,  as  she  had  neither 
money  lior  clotlies  tor  the  journey.  H^r  innocence, 
her  beauty,  and  above  all,  her  amiable  and  prudent 
deportment^  had  already  gained  the  heart  of  the 
young  mall  who  attended  her  as  surgeon;  and  when 
she  was  consulting  with  him  about  proceeding. to 
Edinburgh,  he  said,  taking  het  by  the  hand, 
*^  Holsr  would  it  suit  you  to  stay  and  be  n^y 
wife?"  Itnmediatbly  the  tear  started  in  her  eye.  She 
was  attached  to  him  ^om  the  vnretnittiiig  tttettliov 
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he  had  paid  to  her;  and,  being  a  handsame  youn^ 
man,  and  m  excellent  business,  she  blushed  consent 
They  were  married  without  delay ;  and  the  same 
letter  informed  her  fatlier  both  of  her  good  and  bad  - 
fortune ;  as  also,  that  all  the  lives  on  board  were, 
though  with  difficulty,  saved. 

I  was  amazed  to  find,  in  traversing  this  part  of 
the  country,  that  though  the  established  clergy  are 
in  general  intelligent,  and  of  liberal  sentiments,  yet^ 
in  some  places,  the  repenting  stool  in  their  churches 
is  not  qtiite  abolished.  In  former  times,  among  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  when  any  person  had  gone 
over  to  the -Reformers,  before  he  could  be  admitted 
a^aininto  the  bosom  of  the  church,  it  was  necessary  for 
htm  to  do  penance,  and  sit  on  a  peculiar  seat  in  the 
church,  called  the  repenting  stool,  for  three  Sundays 
following.  The  Reformers,  though  they  rejected 
almost  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  retained  this;  and 
obliged  not  only  adulterers,  but  even  fornica- 
tors, both  the  man  and  the  woman,  to  appear  pub- 
licly,  and  do  penance  before  tlie  congregatipn,  in 
Order  to  their  being  re-admitted  into  communion 
with  the  ohurch.  But  the  idea  that  this  causes 
child  murder,  and  thf  t  the  Scottish  women  are  the 
greatest  infantirides  in  the  world,  has  induced  the 
greatest  part  of  the  clergy  to  lay  this  part  of  church 
discipline  aside. 

.A  storm  having  happened  lately,  I  saw  many  of 
the  farmers  collecting  the  alga  marina^  or  dilce, 
as  they  name  it,  which  is  thought  a  wholesome 
plant  for  children  and  others;  and  which  is  often 
](athered  by  poor  people  over  all  the  sea  coasti  in 
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Scotland,  and  sold  through  the  country.  I  observed 
them  also  collecting  large  sea-weed,  the  stems  of 
which  were  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  staiF,  and  some- 
times twelve  feet  long,  that  grow  from  the  rocks 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  near  the  edge.  The  sa- 
line particles  attached  to  this  weed  fertilizes  the 
ground,  and  gives  grass  a  relish  peculiarly  grate- 
ful to  cattle.  As  this  may  be  called  the  spoils 
of  the  ocean,  being  torn  from  the  rocks  at  the 
bottom,  and  cast  ashore  by  the  fury  of  the  waves, 
how  far  it  is  proper  in  the  proprietors  to  make  their 
tenants  pay  for  the  liberty  of  using  it,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know.  This  much  I  know,  that  the  te- 
nants here  are  often  obliged  to  pay  for  the  liberty  to 
use  and  gather  it. 


PORTSOY. 

Portsoy,  about  halfway  between  BamfFand  Ctil- 
len,  is  a  little  town,  situated  on  a  small  promontory 
running  into  the  sea.  This  place  has  not  a  little  of 
both  manufactures  and  commerce.  Its  principal 
exports  are  corn^  thread  for  stockings,  salmon,  her- 
rings, and  white  fish :  its  imports,  flax,  wine,  wood, 
iron,  and  other  articles,  both  for  home  consump- 
tion and  foreign  trade.  There  are  also  at  Portsoy 
some  salt-pans ;  but,  I  should  suppose,  the  expense 
of  cOals,  in-conjunction  with  the  heavy  tax,  must 
make  the  profits  arising  from  making  salt  here 
very  inconsiderable.  When  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land passed  through  this  village,  in  the  spring  of 
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1746,  he  proposed  setting  it  on  fire,  as  he  had  been 
informed  the  people  in  it  were,  to  a  man,  attached 
to  the  Pretender.  He,  however,  passed  it  without 
putting  his  resolutions  in  practice. 

Not  far  from  Cullen,  a  Uttle  to  the'eastward,  there 
is  a  rock  at  the  edge  of  the  sea,  that  has  been  for- 
tified by  the  Danes;  and  which,  in  those  days,  be- 
fore the  use  of  gunpowder  was  known,  must  have 
been  impregnable. 

Not  far  from  this  place,  on  a  peninsulated  rock, 
stands  the  old  castle  of  Finlater.  The  massy  ruins 
that  cover  the  rock;  the  outer  walls,  particularly 
those  fronting  the  sea,  corresponding  exactly  with 
the  face  of  the  precipice,  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  Cardinal  Bealon's  castle  which  I  had  seen, 
at  St.  Andrews;  the  strongly  walled  apartments; 
the  walls  and  double  ramparts  that  defended  the 
isthmus  on  which  the  castle  stood :  these  remains 
make  a  strong  impression,  and  carry  back  the  mind, 
as  by  force,  to  the  times  in  which  all  this  was  ne- 
cessary for  protection.   . 

Cullen  House,  the  present  mansion  of  the  earls  of 
Finlater,  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  glen.  The  plan- 
tations around  it  are  very  extensive.  A  bridge  of 
one  arch,  of  seventy  feet  in  height,  is  thrown  over 
the  glen  just  by  the  house,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
there  runs  a  rapid  stream.  There  is  a  fine  libraiy 
in  Cullen  House,  enriched  with  many  thousand  vo- 
lumes of  books,  well  chosen,  and  in  splendid  order. 
The  late  earl  of  Finlater  was  a  man  of  genius,  learn- 
ing, taste,  and  public  spirit.  He  was  better  ac- 
quainted than  any  other  nobleman  with  the  inte- 

▲  a 
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rests  of  Scotland,  and  the  best  means  for  promoting 
tliem. 

The  people  in  England,  who  are  unacquainted 
with  this  part  of  the  country,  and  who  may  be 
prejudiced  by -Dr.  Johnson's  account  of  Scotland, 
have  scarcely  any  conception  how  much  the  roads, 
and  almost  every  thing,  is  improved  here.  Former- 
ly the  jolts  in  a  carriage,  from  the  roughness  of  the 
road,  were,  no  doubt,  extremely  disagreeable;  but 
now  a  London  alderman,  if  he  chooses,  to  take  a 
trip  thus  far,  may  loll  at  his  ease  in  his  carriage, 
as  scarcely  a  stone  is  to  be  found  on  the  road  big- 
ger than  an  egg. 

At  CuUen  House,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Finlater, 
there  is  oite  of  the  finest  gardens  in  Britain.  The  hot 
house,  I  Ix^lieve,  cost  his  lordship  not  much  less 
than  antiently  would  have  built  a  palace,  and  pro- 
duces as  fine  pine-apples,  grapes,  &c.  &c.  as  any  in 
Britain;  and  the  pleasure  ground,  next  to  lord  Fife's^ 
and  that  at  Gordon  Castle,  is  among  the  prettiest 
and  most  extensive  in  Scotland. 

Besides  the  beautiful  marbles  and  granites  to 
be  found  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  county  of 
BamfF,  there  are,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  near  Portsoy, 
and  not  far  from  CuUen,  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
chrystal  stone  almost  transparent,  and  thousands  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  a  beautiful  species  of  agate. 
There  are  great  numbers  of  large  stones  oh  the  top 
of  this  hill,  as  white  as  clialk,  and  as  hard  as 
l*int,  which  are  rolled  down,  put  on  shipboard,  and 
being  carried  to  the  potteries  about  Newcastle,  &c. 
are  pounded,  by  mills  for  the  purpose,  to  a  powder, 
ard  then  made  into  a  thousand  difiercnt  kinds  of 
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pottery,  and  sent  to  most  parts  of  the  Morld.  As 
there  are  water- falls  and  room  enough  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  hill,  why  are  not  the  stones  pound- 
ed and  formed  into  earthernware  in  the  country 
where  they  are  found  ? 

At  the  fisher  town  of  Cullen,  I  found  on  immense 
number  of  curs,  which,  it  seems^  hke  the  dogs  of 
Kamskatka,  feed  upon  fish,  and  sometimes  go  them- 
selves and  catch  crabs,  lobsters,  &c.  among  the 
rocks.  Upon  inquiring  the  reason  of  their  having 
so  many  dogs,  I  was  told  they  breed  them  for  their 
skins,  which  being  sewed  and  blown  up  like  blad- 
ders, are  fixed  by  the  fishers  to  their  lines,  with 
hooks,  to  prevent  them  from  sinking.  And  this  is 
not  an  unnatural  idea:  for  it  is  well  known  that  the 
skins  of  dogs,  and  all  the  canine  species,  are  less  po- 
rous than  others.  Hence,  as  they  do  not  perspire^ 
but  their  perspiration  comes  off  by  foam  at  the 
mouth,  which  is  very  visible  when  they  are  warm, 
so  they  are  more  apt  to  go  mad  and  be  infected  by 
the  hydrophobia  than  any  other  animals.  A  cler- 
gyman from  Aberdeenshire  being  bit  by  otie  of  these 
curs,  wliich  he  had  reason  to  conclude  was  iiiad,  in- 
stantly ran  to  the  house,  and  having  got  a  large 
sharp  knife,  cut  out  the  flesh  all  around  the  wound, 
which  happened  to  be  the  root  of  the  thumb, 
and  would  not  be  prevented  by  those  that  saw  him. 
The  consequence  was,  the  clergyman  escaped  the 
hydrophobia,  though  at  that  time  many  cattle  died 
mad,  and  several  people  were  infected  with  that 
dreadful  distemper.  Lap-dogs  too  are  dangerous 
animals  in  this  point  of  view. 

AaS 
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I  could  not  help  observing  how  hard  the  poor 
people  labour  here  to  gain  a  subsistence.  The  me- 
chanics at  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Manchester,  Lon- 
don, Glasgow,  &c.  generally  gain  as  much  in  three 
or  four  days  as  supports  and  keeps  them  drinking 
the  rest  of  the  week.  It  is  otherwise  here;  for  all 
kinds  of  clothing  are  generally  dearer  than  in  Eng- 
land and  the  great  towns  in  Scotland,  and  the 
food  they  eat  not  much  cheaper,  while  their  wages 
is  much  inferior,  though  now  growing  better. 

From  Cullen  to  Fochabers,  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles,  is  a  very  fine  country  all  the  way,  and  the 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  very  strong  and 
flourishing.  On  this  road  are  a  number  of  seats  be- 
longing chiefly  to  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Gordon. 


FOCHABERS. 

The  old  town  of  Fochabers  is  an  assemblage  of 
miserable  huts :  but  in  the  new  town  there  are  seve- 
ral good  houses  and  two  tolerable  inns.  At  this 
place  there  is  an  establishment  for  making  sewing 
thread,  in  which  about  fifty  girls  are  employed,  un* 
der  the  patronage  of  the  duchess  of  Gordon. 

As  I  passed  through  the  Enzie,  *  on  my  way  to 
Fochabers,  I  fell  in  with  a  number  of  people,  though 
not  on  a  Sunday,  seenilngly  going  to  church.  Hav- 
ing put  up  my  horse,  I  followed  them  to  the  end 
of  their  march,  wherever  or  whatever  it  might  be. 
It  was  a  Romah  Catholic  chapel,  and  I  believe  the 

*  A  district  so  called.     Of  this  district,-  I  suppose,  the  clan  Mac-^ 
cnzie  were  the  Aborigines.  .  .     . 
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most  numerously  attended  of  any  in  Scotland.  When 
I  entered,  I  saw  five  or  six  hundred  people  all  de- 
voutly kneeling,  it  being  Whitsuntide.  There  is  an 
elegant  painting  of  St.  Gregory  over  the  altar,  I 
believe  valued  by  the  cognoscenti  at  some  hundred 
guineas*  The  family  of  Gordon,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, being  long  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
persuasion,  after  the  reformation  took  place  in  Scot- 
land, is  the  reason  M'hy  this,  in  the  language  of  the 
canters,  is  the  greatest  nest  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  Scotland.  I  have  seen  the  Portuguese  ambassa- 
dors, and  several  other  of  the  best  Roman  Catholic* 
chapels  in  London;  but  this,  which  will,  I  under- 
stand, accommodate  fifteen  hundred  persons,  seems 
to  exceed  any  of  them  in  size,  and  several  of  them, 
particularly  in  the  invalid  room,  in  neatness  and 
convenience.  Upon  inquiring  how  the  people  here 
could  raise  money  to  build  so  large  a  house,  I 
was  informed,  that  though  ihey  were  certain  it  did 
not  drop  from  the  clouds,  yet  the  managers  of  this 
chapel  frequently,  while  it  was  building,  received 
money  from  unknown  hands,  particularly  a  hun- 
dred pounds  one  morning,  without  ever  being  able 
to  trace  from  whence  it  came.  This,  with  a  variety 
of  anecdotes  respecting  the  nunnery  at  Winchester, 
and  that  at  Hammersmith,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  tends  to  shew,  that  though,  on  account  of 
the  penal  statutes,  they  did  not  shew  it,  many  were 
attached  to  tlie  Roman  Catholic  persuasion, 

In  a  large  square  stone  in  the  front  of  this  chapel, 
in  large  capital  letters,  is  the  wmd  DEO.  As  these 
letters  call  up  the  idea  of  God,  the  most  sublime 
that  can  enter  the  mind  of  man,  I  was  surprised  to 
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see  the  word  jostled  as  it  is  from  the  centre  of  the 
stone,  andthe.nimd  withdrawn  from  the  sublime 
idea  suggested  by  it  to  the  insignificant  circumstance 
of  1781,  the  year,  it  seems,  in  which  the  chapel  was 
built.  True  criticism  requires  that  the  mind  should 
:iiot  be  drawn  away  from  the  contemplation  of  sub- 
lime ideas  by  insignificant  circumstances.  If  the 
jear  in  which  the  chapel  was  built  must  be  put  up, 
(his  is  not  the  plj^ce.  J  am  surprised  this  did  not 
strike  the  Jloman  Catholic  clergy  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  whom  I  found  in  general,  as  well  as  Peter 
Goixlon,  esq.  of  Aberlour,  one  of  their  supporters, 
to  be  polite  and  intelligent. 

Though,  as  a  Protestant,  I  believe  the  seat  of 
^evotipn  to  be  the  heart,  yet  while  in  this  chapel,  as 
well  as  in  every  other  place  of  pubHc  worship,  I 
complied  as  far  as  I  could  with  the  ceremonies  of 
their  churfrh;  sincp,  whatever*  the  articles  of  their 
faith  may  be,  I  know  Roman  Catholics  whom  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a^  good  Christians,  and  ^s  fit  for  the 
.  kingdom  of  heaven,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  as 
those  who  are  denominated  Protestants,  And  for- 
tunately, with  the  well-informed,  the  question  now 
is  not  so  much  of  what  sect  or  denomination  of 
Christianity,  such  ancl  such  an  one  is,  a^  if  he  be 
a  truly  good  man. 

Gordon  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Gordon, 
which  hi^s,  perhaps,  the  most  extensive  and  splen- 
did fronts  of  ^ny  house  in  Britain,  is  situate  at  Fo- 
chabers, on  the  banks  of  the  Spey>  not  far  from  the 
place  where  that  river  runs  into  the  sea.  The  plan- 
tations and  pleasure  grounds  round  this  noble 
u;ansioi|  are  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  and  serve  to 
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«beir  wb*t  industry  can  do  in  the  midst  of  muira 
apd  mountains* 

The  north-east  fmnt  is  regular.  The  south-west 
front  has  a  square  tower  in  the  middle,  which 
rises  considerably  above  the  top  of  the  house.  The 
wjngs  are  new  and  very  elegant.  The  higher  parts 
of  the  building,  towering  amidst  the  fine  old  trees  in 
the  parky  which  have  been  planted  in  rows  and  ave- 
nues, present  to  all  the  country  round  an  image  of 
magnificence.  The  walks  or  pleasure-grounds  are 
beautiftil,  various,  and  extensive.  The  hills  above 
^he  house  are  all  planted  with  fir. 

Near  this  place,  and  where  the  duke  of  Cum- 
jberland  crossed  tlie  Spey,  the  most  rapid  river  in 
Scotland,  to  attauik  the  rebels  at  CuUoden,  in  the 
year  1746,  has  been  lately  built  a  splendid  bridge, 
which  I  believe  cost  about  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
and  adds  much  to  the  convenience^  not  only  of  the 
people  of  this  part  of  the  country,  but  to  the  com- 
ipunity  at  large. 

The  salmon  fishery  here,  which,  as  the  land  on 
l^fich  side  of  the  river  belongs  to  the  duke  of 
Gordon,  is  solely  his  grace's  property.  The  sal- 
mon are,  in  general,  boiled  and  picked,  and  sent 
off  for  the  London  market  Messrs.  Robinson 
and  Co.  of  the  Tay,  and  Mr.  James  Gordon,  of 
Portsoy^  formerly  rented  this  fishery  at  the  yearly 
rent  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds ;  but  it  has  been 
since  held  on  lease  at  the  yearly  rent  of  five  thou- 
sand. 

What  makes  the  fishery  so  valuable  here,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  most  rivers  in  Scotland,  is,  that  by  a 
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decision  of  the  supreme  court  in  Scotland,  and 
agreeably  to  the  opinion  of  the  first  lawyers  in  Eng- 
land, the  proprietors  of  land  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
at  their  entrance  into  the  sea  have  a  right  to  put 
nets,  cruives,  or  any  kind  of  trap  they  please,  com- 
pletely across  the  river,  except  a  few  feet  in  the 
middle,  so  as  to  prevent  any  salmon  going  past 
their  own  territories;  with  this  single  exception, 
that  during  Sunday  they  are  not  at. liberty  directly 
or  indirectly  to  prevent  the  fish  from  going  up,  and 
must  leave  a  given  space  in  the  middle  of  the  river 
for  allowing  them,  if  they  please,  to  proceed  up- 
wards. In  consequence,  salmon  are,  sometimes, 
found  at  the  source  of  the  Spey,  which  is  a  hun- 
dred miles  up  the  country,  and  not  far  from  Fort 
Augustus,  on  the  great  Caledonian  canal. 

At  a  certain  town  between  Buchanness  and  the 
Spey,  famous  for  gaiety,  and  an  imitation  of  the 
manners  and  style  of  living  of  the  great,  learn- 
ing that  there  was  to  be  a  ball,  I  felt,  as  no- 
thing gives  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  my 
fellow-creatures  happy,  a  strong  desire  to  see  it. 
Knowing  the  power  of  a  silver  key,  which  I  take 
care  always  to  carry  about  with  me,  I  went  in  the 
evening,  and  putting  something  quietly  into  the 
door-keeper's  hand,  found  easy  admittance.  Though 
I  expected  to  see  nobody  I  knew,  I  was  scarcely 
seated,  when  a  well-informed  gentleman,  to  whom 
I  was  known,  came  up  and  accosted  me.  Glad  to 
find  a  friend,  where.  I  scarcely  expected  to  see  a 
single  acquaintance,  I  asked,  in  a  whisper,  "  Pray 
what  are  these  dashing  ladies  near  the  head  of  the 
dance,  with  the  red  and  green  ostrich  feathers." — 
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"  Tush,"  said  he,  taking  me  by  the  aim,  "  let  U8 
retire  into  this  corner,  and  I  will  tell  you. 

"  The  lady  with  the  large  green  ostrich  feather 
was  lately  a  dashing  Irish  widow.  The  squire,  her 
husband,  nearly  opposite  to  her,  dressed  in  scarlet, 
was  taken  in  by  her.  Her  brother-in-law,  a  baronet, 
in  whose  house  she  lived,  represented  her  to  the 
squire,  who  was  then  in  the  army,  as  a  lady  not 
only  of  high  accomplishments  and  respectable  con- 
nections, but  also  of  a  large  fortune,  and  swore 
to  the  truth  of  what  he  said.  The  squire  was  en- 
chanted, and  married  her  without  delay.  He,  how- 
ever, found  that  his  widow  had  scarcely  any  thing 
but  a  handsome  external  appearance.  When  he 
brought  her  to  his  estate  in  Scotland  she  seemed 
never  happy,  as  was  unluckily  the  case  with  him- 
self, except  when  the  house  was  full  of  company, 
or  she  was  abroad  in  quest  of  amusement.  She 
advised  her  husband,  though  he  had  not  money  to 
spare,  to  scoop  out  about  two  acres  of  land  be- 
fore the  house  to  make  an  artificial  lake,  the  wa- 
ter being  also  partly  dammed  up  by  an  expensive 
wall,  a's  also  to  build  barges,  and  have  watermen 
in  uniform,  with  painted  oars,  like  those  on  the 
Thames  on  a  lord-mayor's  day.  When  all  this  was 
done,  the  barges,  the  oars,  the  watermen,  the  uni- 
forms, &c.  &c.  prepared,  as  also  a  splendid  com- 
pany invited,  and  an  elegant  dinner  prepared,  be- 
hold a  flood  came,  destroyed  the  dam  head,  car- 
ried oiF  the  boats,  and  left,  as  formerly,  only  a  small 
pond,  which  the  ducks  and  geese  immediately  took 
possession  of,  though  their  numbers  had  become 
njuch  fewer,  and  that  they  were  almost  reduced  to 
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nothing,  in  consequence  of.  the  late  continual  feast- 
ing. The  estate,  which  has  been  since  sold,  and 
brought  fifty  thousand  pounds,  is  found  scarcely 
enough  to  pay  the  debts  of  this  young  and  extrava- 
gant pair.  Fortunately  they  have  got  another  estate. 

With  regard  to  the  lady  who  has  the  red  feather : 
having  been  married,  though  she  had  not  a  shil- 
ling, to  an  old  English  squire,  who  died  soon  after 
he  married  her,  she  enjoys*  a  jointure  of  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year.  Soon  after  his  death,  she 
went  to  Bath  on  the  look  out,  as  was  natural.  Her 
husband,  who  is  nearly  opposite  to  her,  having  re- 
turned from  seeing  an  uncle  at  Rome,  and  almost 
without  a  shilling  in  his  pocket,  went  to  Bath  to 
try  his  fortune ;  and  although  then  near  forty,  and 
she  not  much  above  twenty  years  of  age,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  tolerable  talent  for  mimickry,  and 
singing  some  scraps  of  Italian  and  French  songs, 
he  h^d  prepared  for  this  occasion,  he  picked  up  this 
young  and  handsome  widow.  I  must  not  omit  to 
mention  also,  that  he  has  a  son  and  daughter  by  a 
former  wife.  Having  persuaded  her  to  sell  her  an- 
nuity, here  they  are,  and  what  is  to  come  of  them 
I  know  not. 

As  to  the  old  stout  gentleman  you  see  hobbling 
through  the  dance,  he  is  a  Scotch  baronet,  who, 
Iraving  spent  the  most  of  his  patrimonial  estate, 
went. to  Bath  on  the  ruins  of  it,  in  quest  of  a  for- 
tune, where  he  remained  many  years,  but  did  not 
succeed.  When  young,  he  refused  an  handsome 
lady  there  worth  thirty  thousand  pounds,  hoping  to 
obtain  one  worth  more.  When  a  little  older,  he  had 
almost  agreed  with  one  wjio  had  twenty  thousand,- 
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but  a  younger  candidate  for  the  lady's  affections 
from  Ireland  succeeded  in  carrying  her  off.  The 
remains  of  his  own  fortune  being  at  length  com* 
pletely  gone,  he  hved  there  on  the  bounty  of  a 
friend,  and  was  at  length  so  reduced,  that  he  would 
have  married  any  woman  whatever,  if  she  had  had 
even  a  hundred  or  two  a  year;  but  being  now 
old,  he  has  left  Bath,  lost  hopes,  and,  to  prevent 
him  being  a  burthen  on  his  friends,  they  have  got 
him  appointed  an  officer  in  the  militra. 

As  to  the  young  couple  you  see  at  the  foot  of 
the  dance,  their  history  is  astonishing.  The  man 
married  abouta  dozen  years  ago,  being  then  a  jour- 
neyman mechanic,  and  had  not  a  shilling  in  his 
pocket,  and  the  clothes  on  his  back  unpaid.  He 
has  succeeded  in  hfe,  however,  as  a  shopkeeper 
and  merchant;  and  now  that  he  is  rich,  and  has 
become  a  man  of  landed  property,  he,  his  wife,  his 
eldest  son  and  daughter,  having  all  gone  toge- 
ther to  the  dancing  school  to  learn  to  dance,  made 
some  improvement,  and  been  applauded  at  dancing- 
schopl  balls,  here  they  are :  and,  on  account  of  the 
nimbleness  of  their  feet,  &c.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
they  will  find  attention  paid  to  them. 

That  beautiful  young  lady  you  see  with  the  ele- 
gant turban  is  Miss  G.  of  P.  Her  father,  a  ba- 
ronet, succeeded  to  a  handsome  estate,'  being  heir 
of  entail.  As  the  baronet  had  a  'Son,  a  fine  pro- 
mising lad,  he  sold  his  paternal  estate,  which  this 
young  lady  might  have  inherited,  and  which  brought 
near  ten  thousand  pounds,  to  build  an  elegant  house, 
^nd  otherwise  improve  his  newly-acquired  entailed 
propertyj  but  al^s !  after  this  ten  thousand  pounds 
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tvas  nearly  expended  in  draining,  enclosing,  and  6ther- 
wise  improving  the  surface  of  this  estate,  her  father 
and  brother  died ;  and,  by  the  laws  of  entail,  the 
estate,,  with  her  money  scattered  on  thesurface  of  it, 
has  gone  to  the  heir-at-law,  au  old  man,  without  any 
children,  and  who  is  scarcely  any  other  way  con- 
nected with  her  father's  family  than  all  the  Hotten- 
tots and  the  sons  of  Adam  are. 

Now  this  ball  and  these  anecdotes  are  not  intro- 
duced here  with  any  great  precision,  according  to 
what  may  be  called  local  or  geographical  order, 
the  natural  band  of  connection  in  tours  or  travels. 
A  Violation  of  this  law  I  doubt  not  liut  my  reader 
will,  for  obvious  reasons,  in  the  present  instance 
excuse. 

And  now  having  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Spey, 
where  I  formerly  passed  seven  years,  in  the  course 
which  I  made  many  excursions  to  different  places, 
I  shall  proceed  to  describe  or  relate  some  matters 
of  fact,  without  troubling  my  reader  in  every  in- 
stance with  the  circumstance  of  time,  or  the  parti- 
cular spots  from  whence  I  set  out  to  another.  • 


KEITH. 

In  my  way  to  Huntley  Lodge,  an  old  castle  and 
hunting  seat,  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Gordon,  and 
which,  in  feudal  times,  was  taken  by  his  grace's  an- 
cestors from  the  Cummins,  vi  et  armisj  I  halted  at 
New  Keith,  an  inland  thriving  village,  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  BamfFshire,  where  the  bleaching  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  linens 
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of  various  fabrics  are  manufactured  and  sent  off  for 
the  London  market.  This  village,  which  is  large, 
regular,  and  well  built,  owes  its  prosperity  to  the 
liberal  and  enlarged  views,  and  fostering  genius  of 
tjie  late,  and  great  James,  earl  of  Findlater.  It  was 
erected  by  his  lordship  in  1750,  upon  a  barren  moor, 
and  feued  out  in  lots.  There  is  a  wonderful  charm 
in  perpetual  possession.  It  now  contains  about 
fifteeji  hundred  souls. 

While  here,  I  saw  a  number  of  people  collected  in 
the  streets,  as  if  some  accident  had  happened.  Upon 
inquiry,  I  found  it  was  occasipned  by  a  woman  hav- 
ing gone  three  different  times  to  doctor  Dougall,  to 
have  a  tooth  drawn;  and  as  often  run  out  of  his 
house,  her  tooth-ach  going  away  whenever  she  saw 
him  come  with  his  instruments  to  pull  it  out.  Though 
an  extremely  good  hearted  man,   and  always  glad 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  good,  he  was  so 
irritated,  when  he  saw  her  running  out  a  fourth  time, 
that,  holloing  after  her,  and   ordering  her  to  be 
stopped,  he  followed  her  into  the  street ;  and,  hav- 
ing, as  it  was  dry,  laid  her  down,   there  pulled  out 
the  tooth,  and  left  her,  with  half  a  crown,  to  a  per- 
son to  take  care  of  her. 

At  the  inn  here,  I  fell  in  with  a  genteel  looking 
young  man,  seemingly  a  good  deal  dejected.  This 
young  man,  who  was  from  the  north  of  England, 
having  seen,  at  a  boarding  school  in  Yorkshire,  a 
young  lady,  from  the  West  Indies,  said  to  have  a 
handsome  fortune,  though  a  Uttle  tinged  with  the 
colour  of  the  Africans,  married  her ;  and  took  home 
to  hid  house  also  a  younger  sister,  whose  education 
was  also  finished,  as  tlie  money  paid  to  the  boarding 
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mistress,  he  thought,  would  do  as  well  in  his  pocket 
as  hers.  Having  wrote  and  re-wrote  to  the  West 
Indies,  for  the  annuity  due  to  his  wife,  and  her  sister, 
and  received  no  answer,  he  set  sail  for  the  West  In- 
dies ;  but  before  he  reached  that  part  of  the  world, 
the  gentleman  in  whose  hands  his  wife's  fortune  was 
invested,  had  set  out  for  London.  The  young  man, 
therefore,  followed  him.  When  he  arrived  at  Lon- 
don, the  gentleman  had  indeed  come  there,  but  was 
gone  to  Scotland.  The  young  man  whom  I  saw 
here,  had  come  to  this  part  of  Scotland,  but  found 
it  impossible  to  recover  any  of  his  wife's  fortune,  nay, 
not  even  what  would  pay  his  travelling  expenses, 
and  was  thus  far  on  his  way  to  his,  no  doubt,  dis- 
consolate wife,  and  his  sister-in-law,  whom  he  had 
left  without  a  shilling. 

By  the  side  of  the  river  that  runs  by  the  bleach- 
field  at  Keith,  where  vast  quantities  of  linen  are 
whitened,  not  by  muriatic  acids,  as  is  too  often 
done,  I  met  a  gentleman  with  a  fishing-rod  in  his 
hand,  whose  name  is  J — n.  Having  been  intro- 
duced to  him,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  him,  I  found  a  good  dinner,  excellent  wine, 
and  what  I  most  wished  for,  a  vast  variety  of  mis- 
cellaneous information;  though  mixed  with  great 
eccentricity  and  extravagance  of  sentiment,  on  some 
particular  points.  For  several  years,  Mr.  J — n  had 
been  an  officer  on  board  a  xebeck,  or  Turkish  ship, 
in  the  Black  Sea,,  the  Mediterranean,  &c.  and,  dur- 
ing  that  time  had  become  attached  to  the  Mahome-^ 
tan  mode  of  worship.  He  told  us  plainly,  for  a 
clergyman  of  the  church  of  Rome  dined  with  us^ 
that  he  totally  disbelieved  the  Christian  religion; 
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and,  when  speaking  of  the  established  clergy,  he 
said,  *'  They  are  nothing  but  a  set  of  liars,  appointed 
by  government,  at  nearly  equal  distances,  up  and 
down  the  country,  to  tell  the  people  lies  on  Sunday, 
respecting  religion  and  the  government."  Nay,  he 
went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  he  wished  the  devil  would 
blow  in  the  air  every  church  in  the  kingdom,  out  at 
the  very  foundation.  As  to  his  poUtical  principles, 
though  he  had  been  many  years  an  officer  in  the 
British  navy,  they  were  of  the  levelling  kind  j  and  he 
did  not  like  Mr.  Pitt.  He  prophesied  of  him,  that  he 
would  not  live  long,  and  told  us  that  before  the  late 
tax  was  laid  upon  sugar,  Mr.  Pitt  had  bought  up 
several  tons  of  it,  to  sweeten  his  and  the  devil's 
coffee  in  the  other  world.  I  saw  on  a  bye  table,  an 
elegant  copy  of  the  Koran,  or  Turkish  Bible,  in  three 
volumes,  large  octavo,  of  which  he  told  us  he  read  a 
chapter  every  morning  and  evening.  After  hearing 
him  some  time,  I  began  to  think  him  deranged ; 
but,  upon  consideration,  found  that  he  spoke  ra- 
tionally on  every  subject ;  except  religion,  and  the 
British  government;  which  he  certainly  hates, 
though  he  has  a  handsome  annuity  as  a  superannuate 
sea  officer.  When  the  clergyman  that  dined  with 
us  found  fault  with  him  for  using  the  name  of  God 
once  or  twice  irreverently,  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, he  bowed,  and  made  an  apology :  however,  the 
clergyman  having  somehow  lost  his  gloves,  and  ex- 
pressing much  anxiety  about  them,  added,  God  only 
knows  where  they  are.  Mr.  J — n,  looking  at  him, 
said,  with  a  significant  tone,  do  you  think  God  has 
nothing  to  do  but  look  after  your  gloves  ?  It  is  a 
most  conspicuous  proof  and  example,  how  much  the 
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understanding  of  men  are  under  the  influence  of 
their  wills,  or  passions,  that  a  man  should  be  found, 
who  gives  up  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  for  that  of 
Mahomet. 


HUNTLEY. 

It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Bogie,  a  river 
celebrated  so  far  back  as  the  days  of  Charles  II.  for 
its  banks  being  covered  with  white  linen  cloth,  and 
its  waters  for  a  peculiar  quality,  favourable  to  bleach- 
ing. It  is  a  tolerably  thriving  inland  village,  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  sea,  containing  from  two  to 
three  thousand  inhabitants,  and  has  some  manufac- 
tures, particularly  of  linen,  which  are  sent  to  the 
London  market.  And  here  resides  the  marquis  of 
Huntley,  to  whom  the  people  of  this  country  look  up, 
arid  on  whom  Providence  has  conferred  not  only  a 
good  head,  but  an  extremely  good  heart. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  not 
far  from  the  river,  there  is  a  millstone  quarry  of  un- 
commonly hard  grey  granite.  They  put  a  long  piece 
of  wood  through  the  centre  of  each  millstone,  and 
direct  it  down  the  hill  till  it  comes  to  level  ground  ; 
where  it  may  be  put  on  a  carriage,  and  drawn  by 
horses.  One  of  these  lately,  being  large  and  heavy, 
broke  off  from  the  men  directing  it  on  its  edge,  and 
acquired  such  velocity  by  the  time  it  approached 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  that  it  sprung  over  the  river, 
though  thirty  feet  broad,  and  ran  a  considerable  way 
on  the  other  side  before  it  stopped. 
I  myself  remember  to  have  seen,  what  I  may  call 
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a  very  terrible  march  of  a  millstone,  near  Tillicoul- 
try. A  millstone  being  loosened,  and  pushed  off 
by  a  number  of  herds,  as  they  call  them,  fellows 
keeping  cattle,  came  rolling,  and  bounding  from  the 
side  of  one  of  the  Aichil  Hills,  to  the  bottom,  where 
above  five  thousand  people  were  hearing  a  tent- 
|)reacher,  on  a  sacrament  Sunday.  The  stone  had 
acquired  such  velocity  and  force,  by  the  time  it 
approached  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  the  people 
were  sitting,  that,  as  it  came  straight  toward  them, 
it  would  have  killed  some  hundreds  of  them,  had  it 
not,  as  it  were,  by  the  interposition  of  providence, 
broke  into  pieces,  which  did  no  harm,  when  it  was 
not  above  two  hundred  yards  from  the  terrified  mul- 
titude. 

Necessity  often  leads  both  men  and  other  animals 
to  do  what  they  otherwise ,  would  not  As  I  was, 
one  day,  amusing  myself  with  the  objects  around, 
me,  on  the  road  between  Huntley  and  Portsoy,  I  ob- 
served two  magpies  hopping  round  a  gooseberry 
bush  in  a  small  garden,  near  a  poor-like  house,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  and  flying  out  and  into  the  bush. 
I  stepped  aside  to  see  what  they  were  doing,  and 
found,  from  the  poor  man  and  his  wife,  that,  as  there 
are  no  trees  all  around  for  some  miles,  these  magpies, 
for  several  years,  built  their  nest,  and  brought  forth 
their  young  in  this  bush.  And,  that  foxes,  cats, 
hawks,  &c.  might  not  interrupt  them,  they  had 
barricadoed,  not  only  their  nest,  but  the  bush  all 
around,  with  briars  and  thorns,  in  a  formidable 
manner ;  nay,  so  much  so,  that  it  would  cost  even 
a  fox,  cunning  as  he  is,  some  days  labour  to  get  into 
tlie  nest.     The  materials  in  the  inside  of  the  nest 

Bb 
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Avere  soft,  warm  and  comfortable  to  the  touch,  but, 
all  around  on  the  outside,  so  rough,  strong,  and 
firmly  entwined  with  the  bush,  that,  without  a  hedge 
knife,  hatch  bill,  or  something  of  the  kind,  even  a 
man  could  not,  without  much  pain  and  trouble,  get 
at  their  young ;  for,  from  the  out  to  the  inside  of  the 
nest,  it  was  longer  than  my  arm.  Frogs,  mice, 
M'orms,  or  any  thing  living,  was  what  they  brought 
their  young.  One  day,  one  of  the  magpies  having 
lighted  on  a  rat,  but  not  being  able  to  kill  it,  one  of 
the  young  ones  came  out  of  the  nest  to  its  mother  and 
the  rat,  while  they  were  fighting  about  the  bush,  and 
assisted  in  killing  it;  which  they  did  not  accomplish, 
till  the  father,  arriving  with  a  dead  mouse,  also  lent  his 
aid.  The  poor  woman  tbld  me,  that,  of  the  two  mag- 
pics,  the  mother  was  the  most  active  and  thievish. 
She  was  also  very  ungrateful;  for,  although  the 
children  about  the  house  had  often  frightened  cats, 
hawks,  &c.  from  the  nest,  yet  she  one  day  seized  a 
chicken,  and  carried  it  to  the  top  of  the  house  to  eat 
it  But  the  chicken  s  mother  flew  up  after  ^he  mag- 
pie; and,  having  rescued  the  chicken,  took  it  in  her 
nib  ;  and,  as  it  was  not  able  to  fly,  brought  it  dpwn 
in  the  same  way  as  a  cat  carries  her  kittens  in  her 
mouth,  taking  its  neck  in  her  nib ;  and  the  poor 
chicken,  though  it  made  a  great  noise,  while  the 
magpie  was  carrying  it  up,  was  extremely  quiet,  and 
seemed  to  feel  no  pain  while  its  mother  was  bringing 
it  down.  These  magpies  had  been  faithful  to  one 
another  for  several  summers,  and  drove  oft'  their 
young,  as  well  as  every  one  else  that  attempted  to 
take  possession  of  their  nest.  This  they  carefully 
repaired,  and  banicadoed  in  the  spring  with  rough. 
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Strong,  prickly  sticks  tliat  they  sometimes  brought 
to  it  jointly,  one  at  each  end,  pulling  it  along,  when 
they  were  not  able  to  lift  it  from  the  ground.  I  gave 
the  poor  people's  children  a  shilling  each,  because 
they  had  not  robbed  nor  disturbed  the  magpies. 

The  same  poor  people,  having  one  year  lost  the 
mother  of  some  chickens,  the  cock  became  their 
protector,  took  them  under  his  wings  in  the  night- 
time, and  whenever  it  was  cold,  and  continued  this 
paternal  care,  notwithstanding  that  his  wives  oftea 
tried  to  seduce  him  from  the  chickens,  to  attend  to 
themselves.  Here  too  I  was  informed,  a  pigeon  took 
care  and  fed  the  young  himself;  his  wife,  and  the 
mother  of  the  young  ones,  having  been  seized  and 
carried  off  by  an  insidious  cat. — Who  is  not  tempted 
to  exclaim,  \vith  the  philosopher,  Deus  est  anima 

BfiUTOUUM  ! 


HILL  o^  KOTH, 

My  next  route  was  to  the  top  of  Noth,  a  hill  not 
far  from  Huntley,  where  they  report  there  M'as  once 
a  volcano.  I  examined  this  place  very  minutely. 
Many  of  the  stones  around  this  hill,  not  only  near 
the  top,  but  all  around  its  base  to,  a  considerable 
distance,  appearing  partly  to  have  been  in  a  state 
of  fusion,  no  doubt  serves  to  support  thi's  opinion; 
but  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  these  stones 
have  assumed  this  appearance  from  having  been 
built  up  in  the  form  of  a  wall  or  rampart,  and  wood 
having  been  set  on  fire,  piled  up  on  each  side  of 
them,  to  smelt  them,  and  make  them  run  together, 
Bb2 
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and  consequently  to  form  a  stronger  fence  and  more 
durable  than  if  built  with  the  strongest  cement 
Some  of  the  stones  of  this  country  evidently  con- 
tain iron  and  ores  of  various  kinds,  and  consequently 
by  being  put  between  fires,  might  easily  be  made 
to  run  together,  and  thus  form  a  fence  of.  stories 
run  together,  and  capable  of  continuing  in  that  state 
for  thousands  of  years.  "^ 

A  few  miles  from  Huntley  I  passed  a  rill,  scarcely 
a  foot  deep,  that  conveys  water  to  drive  a  mill.  A 
cat,  sunning  herself,  and  purring  pne  day  by  the 
side  of  this  rill,  seeing  a  salmon  in  it,  leaped  on  its 
back;  but  not  being  able  to  pull  it  out,  she  conti- 
nued crying  in  an  uncommonly  curious  manner, 
and  held  it  till  a  person  ran  to  her  assistance. 
The  salmon,  which  weighed  eight  pounds,  must 
have  lost  its  way,  being  more  than  two  miles  from 
the  water  of  Bogie,  and  thirty  from  the  sea. 


KILDRUMMIE  CASTLE. 

Between  the  rivers  Dee  and  the  Spey,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Grampian  Hills  in  Brsemar,  is  situate  Kildrum- 
mie  Castle,  an  old  and  extensive  ruin,  once  the  seat 
of  the  earl  of  Mar.  It  was  in  Kildrummie  Castle, 
then  deemed  impregnable,  tliat  the  heroic  and  great 
king  Robert  Bruce  lodged  his  family,  while  he 
himself,  with  about  two  hundred  followers,  fled  for 
safety  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Methven,  near 
Perth,  to  the  lakes  and  recesses  of  the  Grampian 
mountains  and  the  Western  Island?.  It  is  situated 
on  a  rising  ground   projecting  into  a  deep  glen. 
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It  is  of  a  pentagonal  form,  the  angles  defended  by 
very  strong  and  lofty  towers,  one  of  which  is  still 
fifty  yards  high.  The  court  enclosed  within  this 
massy  pentagon  takes  up  an  acre  of  ground. 

Besides  the  impression  made  by  the  vast  extent 
of  the  ruins,  I  was  much  struck  with  an  arched 
way  under  ground  more.than  a  mile,  by  which,  in 
antient  times,  when  necessary,  they  could  leave  or 
enter  this  castle.  I  proceeded  some  yards  in  this 
subterraneous  passage,  but  finding  it  wet  abd  dis- 
agreeable, I  returned. 

In  almost  all  parts  of  Scotland^  if  the  people  dis- 
like  the  established  clergyman  of  the  parish,  they 
find  dissenters  of  various  kinds  ready  to  increase  the 
dislike;  but  in  some  places  the  people  are  so  thinly 
scattered,  and  so  poor,  that  they  are  not  able  to 
support  dissenters;  and  in  others,  the  landholders 
neither  will  allow  them  to  build  places  of  meeting 
for  dissenters,  nor  to  attend  such  without  incurring 
their  displeasure.  In  such  cases,  when  the  patron 
appoints  a  minister  that  the  people  dislike,  they 
must  either  go  and  hear  him  on  Sunday,  or  stay  at 
home,  there  being  often  no  other  place  of  public 
worship  within  a  dozen  or  even  twenty  miles.  Hav- 
ing no  other  place  of  public  worship  but  the  parish 
church,  and  not  choosing  to  go  there,  a  number  of 
people  in  the  upper  part  of  the  county  of  Bamff 
agreed  to  meet  at  a  central  house,  and  read  Flavel's 
works.  A  dozen  of  them  having  met  at  the  same 
hour  with  the  parish  church,  they  opened  the  book, 
which  was  a  large  folio,  and  looked  at  the  fronMs- 
piece,  a  print  of  the  author.  Having  done  tliis,  tlie 
master  of  the  house  proposed,  that   before  they  be- 
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gall  to  read,  as  it  was  cold,  each  of  them  should 

take  a  glass  of  spirits.     As   they  were  viewing  the 

print  a  second  time,   another  person  arrived  to  hear 

the  devotions  of  the  day.     The  landlord  moved  that 

they  should  each  have  a  second   glass.     This   also 

being  agreed  to  and  drunk,  they  turned   over  the 

title  page,  and  cam^  to  the  epistle  to  the  reader. 

Some  proposed  they  should  begin  by  reading  this, 

Others  that  it  should  be  passed  oven     Some  again 

proposed,  ^s  the  bottle  was  on  the  table,  that  they 

should  take  another  glass,-  and  consider  of  it    So 

they  did,  and   by  the  time  public  worship  in  the 

church  was  over,    the  people  here  were  nearly  aU 

drunk,  and  not  abpve  a  sentence  of  the  book  read. 

I  wibhed  to  get  a  view  from  some  high  moun- 
tain in  this  part  of  the  country;  l^ut  1  found  I 
was  too  far  from  th^  sea  here,  as  I  wished  not 
only  to  see  the  country,  but  the  ocean,  from  an 
elevated  situation.  I  therefore  directed  my  course 
northward,  and  came  to  Btlrinnis,  a  high  mounr 
tain  on  the  banks  of  the  Spey,  about  twenty  miles 
ffom  the  Murray  Firth^  in  Aberlour  parish. 


I3ELRINNIS. 

It  being  a  very  fine  day,  immediately  after  brcal;* 
fast,  I  set  out  to  climb  this  high  mountain,  which  is 
seen  by  mariners  coming  from  the  northern  ocean 
before  any  other  land ;  and  which,  by  a  barometer 
I  carried  with  me,  I  found  near  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Bpt,  though  the 
^ay  was  extremely  clear  before  I  reached  the  top,  I 
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tound  myself  enveloped  in  a  cloud,  whence  I  could 
see  any  object  distinctly  only  at  a  few  yards  distance. 
Perceiving  a  fine  breeze  as  I  was  ascending,  I  hoped 
the  cloud  would  disperse,  and  therefore,  though  I 
felt  it  extremely  cold,  and  myself  extremely  hun- 
gry, having  foolishly  put  nothing  in  my  pocket,  I 
resolved  to  remain  there  some  time.  But,  to  my 
astonishment,  M'hile  I  Avas  stepping  about  to  keep 
myself  warm,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  I  perceived 
something  of  an  uncommon  appearance  through 
the  mi^t  at  a  distance.  I  approached  it  indeed, 
not  without  fear,  and  at  length  found  it  to  be  a 
phalanx  of  weddcrs,  or  sheep  three  years  old,  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  ready  to  defend  themselves  from 
every  attack.  They  were  arranged  in  a  line>  form- 
ing a  blunt  wedgCy  with  an  extremely  large  one  in 
the  middle,  having  a  large  black  forehead,  and  a 
pair  of  tremendous  horns.  There  were  about  a 
hundred  in  front,  and  about  fifty  on  each  side  of 
him.  A  number  of  weaker  ones  were  in  the  rear, 
and  not  one  of  them  eating,  but  looking  sternly  at 
me.  I  was  not  afraid,  knowing  them  to  be  sheep  ; 
yet  I  was  not  quite  easy,  as,  if  any  fox  had  appear- 
ed at  this  time  in  attacking  him  and  even  chasing 
him,  they  might  have  killed  me.  These  wedders 
are  sent  up  into  the  hill  in  the  end  of  April,  or  early 
in  May,  and  the  proprietors  never  look  after  them 
till  about  the  end  of  October.  It  is  well  known 
they  never  sleep  all  at  a  time,  but,  as  is  the  case 
with  crows,  geese,  and  other  grectarious  animals, 
there  is  always  one  at  a  distance  on  the  look  out 
They  never  rest  in  a  hollow,  even  in  the  most  stor- 
my night,  but  upon  a  rising  ground,  where  they  can 
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see  all  around;  and,  when  they  are  attacked  by  a 
fox,  or  dogs,  their  assailants  never  fail  to  be  killed. 
When  furiously  attacked,  they  form  themselves  into 
a  circle,  their  lieads  all  out  ward,  and  the  weaker 
ones  in  the  centre ;  and  If,  as  it  sometimes  happens, 
that  a  fox  takes  a  spring,  and  leaps  in  among  them, 
they  instantly  turn,  and  boxing  him  with  their 
head,  and  stamping  him  with  their  feet,  and  tossing 
him  with  their  horns,  never  fail  to  kill  him;  his  ribs 
being  generally  all  broken.  When  domesticated, 
animals  generally  leave  their  protection  to  man; 
but,  when  left  to  themselves,  both  instinct  and  ex- 
perience teaches  them  how  to  defend  themselves. 
"VVhen  these  sheep  on  the  top  of  the  hi  11  saw  me  retire 
they  grew  more  careless,  and  did  not  keep  their 
ranks  so  straight;  but  whenever  I  turned,  and  was 
approaching  them,  they  Ipoked  more  steadily  at  me, 
stood  closer  together,  and  firmed  their  ranks  more 
regularly;  and,  I  verily  believe,  ha4  I  attempted  to 
attack  them,  they  would  have  resisted.  I  had  once 
a  mind  to  try  it,  but  I  confess  I  was  afraid,  as  I 
observed  them  seemingly  bending  their  knees,  tq 
make  a  spring  at  me. 

I  amused  myself  for  some  time  with  the  various 
vegetable  productions  on  the  top  of  this  hill.  I 
observed  fpur  or  five  different  species  of  heath, 
which,  with  cup-moss,  yellow  fog,  as  it  is  (Jailed  by 
|:hc  common  people,  and  two  or  three  species  of 
short  tough  grass,  were  the  only  vegetables  I  saw 
•here.  Round  all  the  top  of  it  I  only  found  one  small 
dwarfish  plant  of  the  heath,  called  foxtail.  In  a 
^mall  hollow,  with  some  water  in  it,  I  found  a  young 
trout     How  i^  could  come  there  I  know  not.     It  is 
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observed  in  India,  that  in  appearance  it  sometimes 
rains  fishes,  that  thousands  of  them  are  sometimes 
found  soon  after  rain  on  the  tops  of  the  houses^ 
which,  as  they  were  in  the  land  of  Judea,  are  gene- 
rally flat ;  and  this  in  inland  places,  which  have  no  com- 
munication cither  with  the  sea,  lakes,  or  rivers.  It 
is,  however,  found,  that  the  ova  of  fishes,  insects, 
&c.  are  not  only  blown  by  the  wind,  but  car- 
ried from  one  place  to  another,  by  having  adhered 
to  the  wings  and  feathers  of  aquatic  birds ;  ami  I 
am  of  Opinion,  that  the  ovum  from  which  this  trout 
Sprung,  and  several  other  small  fishes  I  saw  in  the 
rills  near  the  top,  must  have  come  here  one  of  these 
two  ways. 

So  quick  is  the  growth  of  animals  and  vegeta- 
bles in  India,  that  the  ova  of  fishes  blown  or 
carried  to  the  tops  of  houses,  and  into  the  fields, 
in  a  day  or  two  after  rain,  by  the  moisture  and  heat, 
become  alive  and  able  to  swim.  Indeed,  even  on 
the  banks  of  the  Spey  the  growth  of  some  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  is  astonishing.  Rhubarb,  it 
is  well  known,  even  in  the  north  of  Europe,  will 
sometimes  in  ^lay  or  June,  after  rain,  grow  ni/te 
or  ten  inches  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  that  gos- 
lings, in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months,  are 
as  big  as  their  mother.  Witli  regard  to  fishes, 
even  ia  cold  countries,  where  the  growth  of  every 
thing  is  more  slow  than  in  warm  climates,  it  is 
known  they  sometimes  arrive  at  the  neplus  ultra 
of  their  growth  in  a  very  short  time.  As  an  in- 
stance: not  long  ago,  as  a  flood,  early  in  the 
spring,  had  happened  in  the  Spey,  and  banks, 
trees,  &c.  &c.  had  been  carried  along  with  it,  some 
thousands  of  salmon  fry,  about  two  or  three  inches 
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long,  were  found  in  a  hollow,  left  by  the  water. 
With  a  view,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  their  growth, 
hundreds  of  them  were  taken,  and  triangles,  squares, 
ovals,  circles,  &c.  carefully  and  neatly  cut  in  their 
tails  and  fins,  they  were  put  into  the  Spey,  seve- 
ral of  which  were  caught  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber four  and  five  pounds  weight. 

I  began  to  be  so  extremely  hungry,  that  I  would 
have  given  five  shillings  for  a  halfpenny  roll ;  and  it 
being  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  I  had  thoughts 
of  descending;  when,  all  at  once,  as  I  was  looking 
towards  the  east,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  the  clouds  went  off  from  the  mountain,  and 
fields,  hills,  rivers,  and  other  objects  thirty  miles 
distant,  all  at  once  appeared  to  view.  The  sight  was 
grand  in  the  extreme,  and  called  up  immediately  to 
my  mind  that  omnipotent  being  who  makes  the 
clouds  his  chariot,  and  rides  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind.  Astonishment  seized  upon  my  mind,  and  I 
stood  admiring  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  Before 
nor  since  I  never  felt  myself  impressed  with  such 
sublime  ideas  of  the  power  of  him  who  created  the 
mountains,  bade  the  sun,  whose  light  and  influence  at 
once  beamed  upon  me,  to  roll,  and  the  far-distant 
ocean,  which  also  appeared  to  view,  and  whose 
noise  I  even  here  heard,  to  hush  and  be  still.  In- 
stead of  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  fatigue,  which 
the  moment  before  made  me  uneasy,  I  perceived  a 
secret  enjoyment,  a  calm  satisfaction,  and  a  glow 
of  love  to  God  and  to  the  creatures  of  his  hand, 
which  no  language  can  express.  When  I  saw  Pe- 
terhead on  the  east,  at  the  distance  of  near  sixty 
miles,  and  thousands  of  variegated  intervening  obT 
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jects;  on  the  north,  the  wide-extended  ocean,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  near  twenty  miles  of 
land  that  intervened  ;  and,  toward  the  west,  Inver- 
ness, the  hills  of  Lovat,  Urquhart,  and  all  the  beau- 
tiful country  of  Murray,  with  towns  scattered  here 
and  there,  appearing  no  more  than  a  speck  or  pin's 
head,    I  was   led    to   admire   the  wisdom,   power, 
and  goodness  of  that  being  who  had  created  such 
an   astonishing  variety  of  objects  for  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  man,  and  that  unspeakable  lov- 
ing-kindness of  his  which  induced  him  to  calculate 
matters  so  that  such  diminutive,  helpless,  little  ani- 
mals, as  men  are,  should  be  raised,   one  generation 
after  another,  from  the  comforts  provided  for  them 
here  below,  to  the  hope  of  enjoyments  far  greater 
and  more  lasting  beyond  the  sky. 

When  this  fervour  liad  subsided,  I  could  not  help 
thinking,  from  a  view  of  the  vast  disproportion  be- 
tween the  cultivated  and  uncultivated  parts,  which 
I  here  saw  and  recollected  elsewhere  to  have  seen, 
that  Scotland,  ata  medium,   is  not  one-fourth  part 
peopled;  that  notwithstanding  the  great  quantities 
of  land  taken  in  and  improved,   there  are  millions 
of  acres  yet  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  that,  as  not 
a  twentieth  part  of  the  ground  in  prospect  is  im- 
proved, that  might  be,  and  that  as  animals  gene- 
rally multiply  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food 
provided  for  them,  if  the  landed   proprietors  here 
would  exert  themselves  and  encourage  tenants,  by 
giving  them  long  leases  and  other  proper  encourage- 
ment, tills,  as  well  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  north 
and  west  of  Scotland,  might  be  made  to  produce 
subsistence  for  ten  times  the  number  of  inhabitants 
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that  are  in  it  at  present;  and  that,  instead  of  the 
world's  being  eternal^  as  speculative  men  have  so  of- 
ten argued,  it  seems  only  to  be  but  created  of  Iate> 
since  so  little  of  it  is  yet  improved. 

The  sun,  having  in  appearance  descended  many 
degrees  since  he  appeared  to  my  wondering  eyes, 
and  about  to  be  hid. from  my  sight  by  the  obstruct 
tion  of  a  distant  mountain,  I  thought  of  descending; 
and,  by  the  time  I  came  to  a  cottage  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  where  I  was  partly  known,  he  .had  hid  his 
head  behind  the  hills.  Having  been  hospitably  en- 
tertained by  the  mistress  of  this  humble  cottage,  with 
her  plain,  but  to  me,  at  that  time,  delicious  fare> 
willing  to  shew  my  gratitude,  not  only  by  words,  as 
she  would  take  nothing,  I  put  some  small  pieces  of 
silver  into  one  of  her  children's  band,  and  left  her, 
receiving  her  and  her  children's  blessing. 

But  this  was  to  me  a  day  of  wonders;  for  not  long 
after  I  left  the  poor  woman's  house,  when  it  began 
to  grow  dark,  upon  looking  back  to  view  that 
mighty  mass  of  matter  which  had  raised  me  near 
three  thousand  feet  perpendicular  above  the  spot 
where  I  then  stood,  I  saw  a  considerable  part  <^ 
its  surface  on  fire.  Having  never  seen  such  an  aw^- 
ful  muirburn,  as  it  is  called,  before,  my  amasement 
was  again  renewed,  as  it  called  up  to  my  mind  the 
idea  of  those  four  days,  when,  in  the  year  1666^ 
three-fourths  of  London  were  burnt,  and  ten  mil- 
lions of  sterling  of  value  consumed ;  and  of  that 
awful  period,  when  not  only  its  surface,  but  all  this 
huge  mountain,  as  well  as  the  globe  itself,  would  be 
one  universal  blaze. 

By  the  laws  of  Scotland,  too  muirbums  arc  per- 
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mitted  after  the  first  of  April ;  lest  the  nests  of  muir 
fowl,  partridges,  and  other  game,  should  be  destroy- 
ed. However,  anxious  to  destroy  tall  rank  heath  on 
the  hilis,  which  is  neither  so  rich,  nutritious,  nor  so 
grateful  to  the  sheep  and  cattle,  as  the  fine  young 
heath,  which  springs  up  from  the  roots,  enriched  by 
the  ashes  of  the  old,  the  country  people,  when  they 
have  not  accomplished  it  before,  and  the  weather 
proves  favourable,  are  apt  son>ctimes,  especially  if 
they  think  it  can  be  done  unobserved,  to  set  part  of 
the  hills  on  fire  even  after  April  and  May;  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  moss  takes  fire  by  means 
of  these  muirbums,  and  continues  to  burn  all  the 
summer,  or  until  a  h^vy  fall  of  rain  puts   it  out. 
The  muirbum  in  Belrinnis,  which  I  saw,  as  none 
could  trace  who  began  it,  was  termed  accidental; 
and  though  it  happened  in  the  midst  of  summer, 
yet,  as  no  serious  mischief  was  done  by  it,  no  strict 
inquiry  was  made  who  began  it.     Robert  Grant, 
esq.    of  Elchis,  a  gentleman  in  this  neighbourhood, 
had  several  hundred  acres  of  a  fine  young  plan- 
tation destroyed  by  one.     Sometimes  also  houses, 
com  fields,  &g.  &c.  are  burnt  by  them  in  high  winds, 
and  as  in  cities,    when   any  part  of    them  takes 
fire,  the  fire  always  spreads  and  runs  towards  that 
quarter  from  whence  the  wind  comes;  as  fire,  like 
the  human  race  and  other  animals,  requires  pure  aii^ 
to  make  it  live,  and  always  increases  or  decreases 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  combustibles  and 
pure  vital  air  it  receives. 

Next  morning  1  went  to  see  Kinermonie,  in  the 
parish  of  Aberlour,  on  the  south-east  bank  of  the 
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Spey,once  belonging  to  the  Knights  Templars  of  St. 
John,  who  were  surprised  in  the  year  1310  in  a 
wood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  whither  thfey 
hac|  gone  to  conceal  themselves,  and  tweni:y  of  th^qi 
slain. 

From  the  history  of  the  Knights  Templai's  it  ap- 
pears; that  many  of  them  were  bad  men,  b.ut,  like 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  at  the  Reformation^  their 
riches,  more  than  tjieir  morals,  wa$  the  cause  of  their 
destruction.  It  is  certain  these  knights  had  four* 
teen  hundred  estates  in  Britain  M'ith  castles,  of 
whicb  Kinermonie,  some  of  the  ruins  yet  appearing^ 
was  one  and  their  chief  residence  at  the  Temple 
near  Temple  Bar,  London,  which  has  its  name  frpm 
that  circumstance  to  this  day.  ,      ;.  .    .' 

:  Having  viewed  Ballindalloch,  the  seat  of  g^iioral 
James  Grant,  who  commanded  a  detachment  Qfth^ 
British  forces  in  the  late  American  war,  I  w^ut  uf 
the  banks  of  the  .Avon  to  view  the  glens  and  couaf 
try  about  its  source.  *    .     * 

As  the  water  of  this  river  is  generally  extreiii^ly 
clear,  and  apparently  not  deep,  .  people  are  sotnef 
times  downed  in  crossing  it.  The  truth  is,,  clear 
water  is  often  deceptive ;  for  it  is  known  that  in  the 
West  Indies,  &c.  where  the  water  of  the  sea  is  clear; 
a  watch  in  the  bottom,  twenty  fathoms-  down,  has 
been  seen  from  the  surface,  not  appearing  more'tban 
one.  This  has  induced  the  proprietors  and  even 
government  to  assist  in  building  bridges  over  thi& 
river ;  but  it  sometimes  rises  so  high,  and  becomes 
so  fuJ-ious  after  heavy  rains,  that  it  often  tears  trees 
by  the  rootS;  and  carries  even  land,  houses^  cattle^ 
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bridges,  &c.  along  with  it;  which  happened  the 
other  year,  and  cost  government  about  two  thousand 
pounds. 

Hearing  that  the  people  on   the   banks  of  the 
Avon,  as  well  as  many  others  where  the  rivers  often 
come  down  so   rapidly  as  to  destroy  the  bridges, 
however  well  built,  cross  the  river  on  stilts,  a  fork- 
ed stick,  in  which  they  put  their  feet,  and  such  as 
boys  sometimes  amuse  themselves  with  even  in  the 
streets  and  neighbourhood  of  London,  I   took  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  the  church  of  Kirkmichael, 
that  I  might    hear  a  sermon    in  the  Gaelic   lan- 
guage, and  see  near  the  half  of  the  parish,  which 
they  must  do  or  stay  at  home,  passing   the  river 
on  §tilts.     In  one  place   was  to    be   seen  a  stout 
handsome  girl  tucking  up  her  petticoats,  and  walk- 
ing on  stilts,  perhaps  four  or  five  feet  high,  carry- 
ing her  mother  across  the  river  to  church.     Inano- 
ther  quarter,    a  stout  young   fellow   on   the  same 
unsteady  implements,   with  his  mistress  on  his  back. 
In  short,  almost  every  where  for  some  time  before 
the  church  service    begins,  you  see  men,  women, 
and  children,    crossing  the    river   in   this    curious 
manner,    which  saves   them  the  trouble  of  strip- 
ping off  their  shoes   and  stockings,    and  wading. 
This  mode  of   passing  rivers,     both  here   and  in 
other  parts  of  the  highlands,  is  generally  practised 
without  any  other  accident  happening  than  noNy  and 
then  a  wet  skin ;  which,  though  it  should  happen, 
gives  them  little  or  no  uneasiness,    as  they  think 
nothing  of  sitting  all  the  time  of  sermon   in  the 
church,  in  a  frosty  day,  in  their  wet  clothes,  which 
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only  a  few  minutes  before  came  dripping  with  them 
out  of  the  water. 

Having  found  the  clergyman  here,  whose  name  is 
Grant,  a  good  divine  and  critic,  and  withal  hospi- 
table and  obliging,  I  proceeded  up  the  river  side,  af- 
ter sermon,  till  1  came  to  Tamintoul,  a  small  vil- 
lage with  an  inn,  where  I  found  the  landlady,  though 
above  seventy  years  of  age,  gay,  livel)%  polite,  and 
insinuating,  and  one   that  had  no  objections  now 
and  then  to  a  glass  or  two   of  good  warm  punch. 
When  saying  to  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  fell  in, 
and  whom  I  found  well  informed,  that  our  landlady 
had  a  civil  way  of  treating  strangers,  he  told  mc 
that  her  history  is  given  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Sta- 
tistical Account  of  Scotland,  for  the  parish  of  Kirk- 
michael,  or  Strathdoun ;  that  being  a  very  fine  girl, 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  herding  sheep  in  a  neigh- 
bouring parish  on  the  road  side,  upon  a  sergeant 
going  past  with  some  soldiers,  and  inquiring  if  she 
would  go  with  him,  though  she  had  never  seen  him 
before,  she  said  she  would,  and  instantly  leaving  her 
sheep,  actually  went;  that  a  captain,  seeing  such  a 
fine  handsome  girl,  took  her  from  the  sergeant,  and 
with  him  to  Germany.    That  next  a  superior  officer 
had  her;  and  that,  last  of  all,  a  certain  marquis, 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  British  forces,  was, 
for  some  time,   her  constant  companion ;  that  she 
afterwards  returned  to  this  place  in  easy   circum- 
stances, where  she  married  a  handsome  young  fel- 
low, whom  she  induced  to  enlist  for  a  soldier,  and 
went  along  with  him  abroad  as  a  suttler  to  the  army, 
where  she  saved  money;  that  she  had  in  all  twenty* 
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three  children,  including  homimculi;  that  she  has  a 
number  of  grand-children;  and,  that  thinking  pros- 
titution a  crime  of  no  consequence,  she  had  induced 
one  of  her  daughters,  and  actually  pushed  her  into 
the  carriage  to  go  and  live  with  a  young  man,  who, 
she  knew,  was  squandering  away  a  paternal  estate, 
in  the  ruins  of  which  her  daughter  would*  largely 
participate.  The  young  woman  went  to  Edinburgh, 
where  she  soon  died,  in  circumstances  that  loudly  ar- 
raigned the  unnatural  advice  and  persuasion  of  the 
profligate  mother. 

All  around  this  part  of  the  country,  and,  indeed, 
all  the  way  from  its  mouth,  on  both  sides  of  the  Spey, 
to  its  source,  there  are  only  small  patches  of  ground 
under  culture ;  and  the  roads  in  general  are  neither 
good,  nor  in  the  best  line  of  direction.  The  truth 
is,  not  a  twentieth  psrrt  of  the  surface,  that  is  im-^ 
provable,  is  in  a  state  of  cultivation ;  nor  will  it  be, 
till  the  proprietors  give  longei*  leases,  or  some  secu- 
rity to  a  diligent  improving  farmer,  that  he  will  not 
be  turned  out  of  the  farm  he  has  improved,  at  the 
#nd  of  nineteen  years. 


c  c 
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CASTLE  GRANT,  and  SPEY  SIDE. 

I  HAD  often  heard  of  Strathspey  and  Castle  Grant, 
where  Su'  James  Grant,  the  chief  of  the  Grants,  re- 
sides. Being  only  a  thw  miles  distant,  I  went  to  see 
it,  and  found  it  a  noble  and  extensive  building,  sur- 
rounded by  distant  mountains,  but  improvements  of 
a  thousand  kinds  all  around  it,  in  the  vicinity,  and 
to  a  considerable  distance. 

There  happened  to  be  a  sale  by  auction  of  sheep, 
cattle,  horses,  &c.  &c.  belonging  to  Sir  James,  that 
day,  and  all  the  Grants,  and  chief  men  for  a  dozen 
or  fifteen  miles  round,  were  assembled  upon  the  oc- 
casion. Whether  they  thought  their  chief's  horses, 
cows,  &c.  better  than  others,  I  know  not:  this  much 
I  know,  many  of  the  gentlemen  present  gave  more 
for  them  than  they  were  worth.  However,  to  re- 
ward them  for  the  active  part  they  had  taken  in  the 
business  of  the  day,  as  is  usual,  it  seems,  on  such 
occasions,  there  was  an  elegant  dinner  at  Grantow^n, 
solely  at  Sir  James's  expense,  and  about  twenty  gen- 
tlemen sat  down  to  it.  Being  a  stranger,  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  invited  to  it,  and  found  here  the  best 
wine,  and  London  porter  j  and,  while  the  gentlemen 
were  drinking  heartily,  and  I  was  admiring  the  good 
sense,  the  beautiful  exterior  and  pohteness  of  most  of 
them,  for  most  of  them  were  among  the  handsomest 
Mien  I  ever  saw,  either  in  Scotland  or  En^land,^  it 

*  Almost  all  the  younger  sons  of  the  gentlemen  here,  as  well  as  in 
other  uorthern  and  highland  districts  of  Scotland,  go,  when  they  are 
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was  announced  that  there  was  a  ball  and  dance  in 
the  towit-hall,  if  any  chose  to  attend.  I  found  aonie 
of  the  gentlemen,  instead  of  rising  to  go  to  the  dance, 
draw  nearer  the  table,  and  fill  their  glasses.  For  my 
part,  having  seen  the  gentlemen  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  been  highly  pleased  with  them,  I  wished 
to  sec  the  ladies  also,  therefore,  taking  my  hat,  1 
bade  my  hospitable  companions  adieu,  and  set  out 
for  the  ladies. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  ball-room,  I  was  no  less 
pleased.  The  room,  which  is  large,  was  nearly  filled 
with  dancers  of  all  ages,  from  gentlemen  and  ladies 
of  eighty,  to  eight,  all  tripping  it  with  the  light  fan- 
tastic toe.  I  found  here  honourables  and  right 
honourables,  and  people  from  thousands  a  year,  to 
those  that  were  not  worth  sixpence,  all  dancing  and 
happy.  I  have  heard  some  of  the  finest  music  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  York,  and  Bath,  and  seen  the 
dancers  at  the  Opera  House,  the  Royal  Circus, 
Saddler's  Wells,  &c.  I  have  seen  Italian,  French, 
German,  Dutch,  Fandango  dancers,  &c.  but  never 
any  to  exceed,  I  had  almost  said  equal  the  musical 
grace,  and  airy  lightness  of  the  dancers  here.  All 
seemed  Ufe,  innocence,  and  happiness;  every  one 
seemed  familiar  and  easy  ;  yet,  propriety  of  conduct 
was  uniformly  and  strictly  preserved. 

While  admiring  the  healthy  happy  countenances 

very  young,  into  the  army,  or  military  service  of  the  East  India 
Company.  When  they  come  to,  or  pass,  their  fortieth  or  fiftieth  year, 
they  often  retire;  sometimes  with  considerable  fortunes,  to  their  na- 
tive soil :  where  they  either  mak^  purchases,  or  rent  farms,  which  are 
let  10  them  by  iheir  kindred*,  who  are  the  proprietors,  in  preference 
to  others. 

cc2 
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of  this  interesting  scene,  and  the  nimbleness  of  their 
motions,  I  could  scarcely  help  lifting  tny  feet  some- 
thing like  them.  A  beautiful  young  woman  seeing 
this,  took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  pulled  me  on  the 
floor.  Say  ye  snarlers  at  the  times,  ye  growling  dts« 
senters  from  the  established  religion  of  the  country, 
say,  what  would  ye  have  done?  For  my  part,  I 
tried  what  I  could  do,  and  called  up  some  steps  I  had 
learned  in  the  south,  and  what  is  called  the  polished 
parts  of  Scotland  ;  butfinding  the  highlandfling,  as  it 
is  termed,  more  natural  than  my  stiff  see-saw  method 
of  dancing,  I  adopted  it  as  well  as  I  could,  particnlarly 
as  my  amiable  new  acquaintance,  to  whom  I  had 
been  introduced  in  the  forenoon,  had  once  or  twice' 
whirled  me  about,  and  given  me  an  excellent  example 
how  to  balance  and  lift  my  feet.  The  truth  is,  I  ex- 
ercised myself  near  an  hour,  and  more  than  I  had 
done  in  the  same  time  for  several  years  past.  If  I 
wa^  pleased  with  the  light  and  graceful  dancing,  I 
was  still  more  chaimed  with  the  unaffected  polite- 
ness of  the  ladies  in  this  part  of  the  country.  From 
a  view  of  the  scene,  I  was  led  to  wonder,  not  that  so 
many  English  duchesses,  but  rather  that  so  few,  had 
come  from  the  banks  of  the  Spey. 

Making  my  bow,  I  returned  to  my  quarters, 
and  to  see  that  my  poney  had  got  justice.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  my  readers,  to  be  in- 
formed, that  ostlers  and  stable  boys  often  carry 
tallow  in  their  pocket,  with  which,  while  the^  are 
cleaning  the  manger,  to  give  your  horse  his  oats, 
they  rub  his  mouth,  by  which  means,  though  your 
horse  put  his  mouth  among  the  oats,  and  seem 
to  eat,  yet  he  can  scarcely  eat  any;  and  when  you 
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ire  gone,  thinking  your  horse  has  nearly  finished 
what  you  gave  him,  Mn  Ostler  carries  off  your  oats, 
and  too  often  converts  them,  as  Swift  says,  into 
brandy. 

Not  many  miles  from  this,  I  found  a  gentleman, 
'  who  was  not  displeased  that  a  couple  of  eagles, 
whose  nest  I  went  to  see,  regularly  every  summer 
built  one  on  a  rock  in  the  hill,  not  far  from  hishouse. 
There  was  a  stone  withiti  a  few  yards  of  it,  about 
8i?c  feet  long,  and  nearly  as  broad,  and  upon 
this  stone,  almost  constantly,  but  always  when  they 
had  young,  the  gentleman  and  his  servants  found  a 
number  of  muir  fowl,  partridges,  hares,  rabbits, 
ducks,  snipes,  ptarmacan?,  rats,  mice,  &c.  and  some- 
times kids,  fawns,  and  lambs.  When  the  young  eao-les 
were  able  to  hop  the  length  of  this  stone,  to  which 
there  was  a  narrow  road  hanging  over  a  dreadful  pre- 
cipice, as  a  cat  brings  live  mice  to  her  kittens,  and 
teaches  them  to  kill  them,  so  the  eagles,  I  learned, 
often  brought  hares,  rabbits,  &c.  alive;  and,  placing 
them  before  their  young,  taught  them  to  kill>ajid 
tear  them  to  pieces.  Sometimes,  it  seems,  hares, 
rabbits,  rats,  &c.  not  being  sufficiently  tamed,  got 
off  from  the  young  ones,  while  they  were  amusing 
themselves  with  them ;  and,  one  day,  a  rabbit  got 
into  a  hole,  where  the  old  eagle  could  not  find  it. 
The  eagle  one  day  brought  to  her  young  ones  the 
cub  of  a  fox,  which,  after  it  had  bitten  desperately 
some  of  the  young  ones,  attempted  to  make  its  es- 
cape up  the  hill,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
accomplished  it,  had  not  the  shepherd,  who  wa« 
watching  the  motion  of  the  eagles,  with  a  view  to 
shoot  then),  which  they  do  with  bullets,  (swan  shot 
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not  being  able  to  penetrate  their  feathers),  prevented 
it.  As  the  eagles  kepi  what  might  be  called  an  ex- 
cellent larder,  when  any  visitors  surprized  the  gentle- 
man, he  was  absolutely  in  the  hiabit,  as  he  told  me 
himself,  of  sending  his  servants  to  see  what  their 
neighbours  had  to  spare;  and  that  they  scarcely 
ever  returned  without  something  very  good  for  the 
table.  It  is  well  enough  known,  that  game  of  all 
kinds  is  not  the  worse,  but  the  better  for  being  kept 
for  a  very  considerable  time. 

When  the  gentleman,  or  his  servants,   carried  off 
things  from  the  shelf,   or  table  near  the  nest,  for  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  approach  the  nest  itself, 
the  eagles  were  active  in  replenishing  it:  but  when 
they  did  not  take  them  away,   the  old  ones  loitered 
about  inactive,  amusing  themselves  with  their  young, 
till  the  stock  was  nearly  exhausted.     While  the  hea 
eagle  was  hatching,  the  table,  or  shelf,  on  the  rock, 
was  generally  kept  well  furnished  for  her  use;  and 
when  she  was  in  that  state,  or  the  eaglets  very  young, 
the  other  generally  tore  a  wing  from  the  fowls  for  her, 
and  a  leg  from  the- beasts   they  brought.     These 
eagles,  as  is  generally  the  case  with,  animals  that  are 
not  gregarious,   were  faithful  to  one  another ;  but 
w^ould  not  permit,  even  any  of  their  young  to  build 
a  nest,  or  live  near  them,  and  always  drove  them  off 
to   a   considerable  distance.      The   eagles  in    this 
country  are   thouglit,   by  people  who   are  judges 
of  this  matter,   to   be  uncommonly  large  and  vora- 
cious, and  their  claws  are  so  long  and  strong,  that  I 
have  seen  them  used  by  joung  people,  by  way  of 
curiosity,  as  a  horn,  with  a  stopple  for  lioldingsuufl^ 
and  carried  regularly  in  the  pocket  for  that  purpose. 
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Many  of  the  cattle  in  the  Highlands  are  never  in  a 
house,  either  summer  or  winter.  In  severe  winters, 
it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  horses  in  the 
hills,  for  hunger,  to  eat  one  another's  tails  and 
manes;  nay,  one  another's  ears :  but  the  tails  and 
manes  are  oftener  eaten,  as  this  is  done  without  any 
pain  or  resistance.  They  will  fight  a  tough  but- 
tle for  their  ears.  Indeed,  domesticated  cattle  are 
sometimes  reduced  to  nearly  the  same  state ;  and 
wlien  the  spring  happens  to  be  late,  fodder  some- 
times rises^  suddenly  to  an  enormous  price ;  liay 
often  starting,  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  from 
sixpence  to  three  shillings  per  stone. 

Elevation,  I  find,  in  certain  situations  and  aspects, 
does  not  retard  vegetation.  Thus,  in  Badenoch, 
there  are  spots  cultivated  near  fifteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  yet,  the  grain  ripens 
nearly  as  soon  upon  these,  when  they  lie  in  a  glen  or 
on  a  southern  exposure,  as  if  they  were  a  thousand 
feet  lower.  But  grain,  and  other  vegetables,  in  an 
elevated  situation,  when  it  is  not  screened  from  the 
north  and  east,  and  when  there  is  little  or  no  expo- 
sure towards  the  south,  is  always  late  in  ripening,  in 
proportion  to  its  elevation,,  and  the  dampness  of  the 
soil.  On  a  farm  in  Bamffshire,  in  the  parish  of 
Ordiquhill,  I  observed  one  field  about  three  hundred 
feet  elevated  above  another,  and  the  grain  nearly  as 
far  advanced ;  owing  to  this  circumstance,  that  it 
was  situated  in  what  may  be  denominated  an  elevated 
hollow,  or,  as  it  were,  bason. 

Though  the  Spey  is  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  yet,  in' 
some  places,  there  arc  fords,  through  which,  when 
these  happen  to  be  far  frqm  any  boat,  they  sometimes 
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waile,  and  through  which  horses,  carts,  &c.  are 
drawn.  A  beautiful  young  woman,  lately,  coming  to 
one  of  these  fords,  the  water,  which  is  very  clear,  ap- 
pearing not  deep,  she  wished  to  cross  it  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. Havingtaken  off  her  shoes  and  stockings,  and 
adjusted  her  petticoats  for  wading,  she  took  a  stick, 
by  way  of  staff,  to  steady  herself  in  wading.  Near 
themiddle  of  theriver,  finding  the  water  deep,  and  far 
above  her  Jcnees,  she  began  to  hesitate,  M'hether  to 
proceed  or  return.  People  a  hay-making,  on  the 
opposite  bank,  saw  her  a  coming ;  but  the  river  not 
being  swollen,  and  several  having  crossed  in  the 
same  manner  that  day,  they  thought  there  was  no 
danger.  However,  when  they  saw  the  young  woman 
stand  a  considerable  time,  and  then  cry  for  help,  they 
ran  to  her  assistance ;  .but,  while  they  were  doing 
this,  she  fell  forward,  and  was  carried  away  by  the 
stream.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  she  was 
found  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  where  she  was  cross- 
ing; but,  though  all  means  wereused^  recommend- 
f?d  by  the  society  for  recovering  drowned  people, 
animation  could  not  be  restored. 

Indeed,  r^ot  unfrequently  people  are  drowned 
while  crossing  the  rivers  in  the  Highlands.  A  cler-; 
gyman  lately  having  occasion  to  go  from  Ba'mffshire 
to  Elgin,  in  Murray,  thought  there  was  no  danger,  it 
being  summer  and  fine  weather,  in  trying  a  ford 
about  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Spey.  Being 
on  horseback,  he  rpde  before,  and  his  servant  fol- 
lowed on  another  horse  with  a  cart,  and  the  cler- 
gyman's wife  in  it,  with  some  articles  going  tp. 
town.  When  they  were  near  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  the  servant  informed  his  naaster  that  his 
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head  was  giddy,  and  stopped  the  horse.  His  mas- 
ter said  he  might  return,  which  he  attempted  to  do, 
but,  losing  his  balance  in  the  turning,  he  fell  and 
disappeared;  and  the  horse,  with  the  lady  in  the 
cart,  in  turning,  went  off  the  ford  into  deep  water, 
land  was  plunged  over  head.  The  clergyman,  who 
had  been  married  only  a  few  months  before,  seeing 
the  servant  disappear,  alighted  from  his  horse,  and 
making  towards  the  cart,  got  to  it  just  as  his  wife 
had  left  it,  she  being  up  to  the  neck.  However, 
both  he  and  she,  in  their  early  days,  having  learned 
to  swim,  though  carried  off  their  feet,  swam  to  the 
side  at  which  they  had  entered ;  but  the  servant, 
though  taken  out  of  the  water  in  ten  minutes, 
and  the  people  persevered  for  six  hours,  at  which  I 
myself  assisted,  in  rubbing  him  with  warm  grains, 
which  happened  to  be  at  hand,  he  being  laid  on  a 
bed  before  a  good  fire;  as  also  in  chaffing  his  hands, 
arms,  legs,  &c.  and  putting  the  pipe  of  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows into  one  nostril,  and  blowing  gently  with  it, 
while  the  other  and  the  inouth  was  carefully  kept 
shut;  and  practising  the  other  means  recommended 
for  the  recovery  of  drowned  people  by  the  Dutch 
physicians  and  physiologists,  and  after  them  by 
many  others,*  yet  all  proved  ineffectual.     In  the 

*  Though  Dr.  Hawcs  would  fain  insinuate,  that  h^,  forsooth,  is, 
if  not  the  discoverer,  yet  a  great  improver  in  this  matter !  If  men  of 
talents,  genius,  and  regular  education,  did  not  scorn  to  appear  in 
the  train  of  quackery,  parade,  and  mummery,  they  might  natu* 
i|Jly  be  induced  to  take  the  lead  in  the  management,  and  make 
many  important  observations  on  suspended  animation  and  the  re- 
storation of  life.  There  am  some  important  observation,  on  the 
fluackery,  &c.  aow  allvded  to  in  the  English  Review,  for  March- 
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young  man's  pockets  were  found  money  and  bills  to 
the  amount  of  sixty  pounds,  which  he  meant  to  put 
into  the  bank  at  Elgin. 

The  domesticated  animals,  as  well  as  the  fowls  in 
the  interior  of  the  Highlands,  shew  often  peculiar 
marks  of  sagacity.  In  a  gentleman's  house  I  was 
amused  to  see,  one  morning  at  breakfast,  a  cock,  a 
beautiful  bird,  the  door  being  open,  come  into  the 
room.  The  mistress  of  the  house  threw  some  crumbs 
to  him;  but  though  it  was  early,  and  he  had  got 
nothing  that  morning,  he  Ayould  not  touch  them, 
but  ran  to  the  door  and  called  his  wives  in  a  curious 
significant  tone,  till  hearing  him,  he  brought  them 
to  where  the  crumbs  were;  and  taking  some  of 
them  in  his  nib,  though  he  ran,  and  collecting  them, 
laid  them  down  before  his  wives,  particularly  one 
who  was,  it  seems,  also  one  of  his  daughters. 

In  the  course  of  my  peregrinations  one  day 
through  this  part  of  the  country,  I  went  into  a 
small  hut,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  where  I  only  found 
a  poor  old  woman  about  eighty  years  of  age  and 
her  cat.  As  the  poor  woman  was  making  some 
pottage  for  herself,  the  cat  seemed  clamorous  for 
a  share  of  it;  and,  indeed,  grew  so  noisy,  that 
the  poor  woman,  with  a  spoon,  took  some  boiling 
hot  out  of  the  pan,  and  put  it  into  the  cats 
dish.  The  cat  being  hungry,  immediately  ^ut  her 
mouth  to  it;  but,  finding  it  too  warm,  she 
put  her  foot  gently,  though  hastily,  among  it,  but 
evidently  spread  it  with  a  view  to  it  cooling  the 
sooner;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  took  some  out  of 

1 79^1  P*  209.  This  article  might  be  read  with  advantage  by  the  sub- 
scribers to  many  funds  set  on  foot  by  interested  managed. 
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lli«  dish  on  her  foot,  and  having  twirled  it  about  in 
a  curious  manner,  also  to  cool  it,  first  ate  what  was 
on  her  fool,  and  then  went  to  what  was  in  the  dish. 
Indeed,  not  only  the  wild,  but  almost  every  spe- 
cies of  domcslicaied  animals  in  the  Highlands  seem 
to  possess  an  uncommon  share  of  sagacity.  When  the 
little  Highland  horses  come  to  any  boggy,  soft,  or 
miry  piece  of  ground,  they  first  put  their  nose  to  it . 
several  lin>es,  and   then    pat    on    it    in  a  peculiar 
way  with  one  of  their  fore  feet;  and  sonue  way  or 
other,  from  the  sound  and  feel  of  tlie  ground,  know 
whether  they  will  not  sink  in  it.    They  do  the  same 
thing  with    ice,    and   generally   determine   in   the 
course  of  a  minute  whether  they  will  proceed  or  not 
Not  far  from  Bamff,  a  physician, *"  who  had  been  ex- 
tremely useful,  and  netted  some  thousands  of  pounds, 
besides  bringing  up  a  genteel  family,  but  who  some- 
times  fell  from  his  horse,  and  slept  for  hours  by 
the  road  side,  having  one  of  these  small  horses,  it 
never  once  went  away  when  he  fell  off  or  lay  down 
to  sleep,   but  tarried  till  its   master,  awoke.     Nay, 
sometimes  it  would  go  round   about  hiiii,  and,  by 
pushing  him  and  rubbing  him  with  its  nose,  awake 
him.     Others  of  them,  when  any  thing  about  their 
feet  have  been  wrong,  have  been  known  to  go  to 
the  smithy,  and  hold  up  the  foot  of  their  own  accord 
that  gave  them  uneasiness,  or  required  to  be  shod. 
But  of  all  animals  in  the  Highlands,  the  dog  is, 
.  perhaps,  the  most  sagacious.     Not  long  ago,   while 
a  young  man,  an  acquaintance  of  the  coachman's, 
was  walking,  as  he  had  often  done,  in  lord  Fife's 
stables  at  Bamflf)  a  Highland  cur,  that  generally  was 

•*  He  died  lately. 
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about  die  stables,  gave  the  j^oung  man  no  trouble. 
However,  having  taken  an  opportunity,  when  the 
servants  were  not  observing,  to  put  a  bridle,  &c.  in 
his  pocket,   the  dog  began  to  bark  at  the  young 
man,  and  when  he  came  to  the  stable  door,  would 
not  suffer  him  to  pass,  but  actually  bit  his  leg  to 
prevent  him.     As  the  servants  had  never-  seen  the 
dog  do  so  before,   and  the  same  young  man  had 
been  often  with  them,  they  could  not  conceive  what 
could  be  the  reason  for  the  dog's  conduct     How- 
ever, when  they  saw  the  end  of  a  valuable  bridle 
peeping  out  of  the  young  man's  pocket,  they  were 
able  to  account  for  it ;  and  upon  the  young  nmn 
.  giving  the  servants  the  bridle,  &c.  the  dog  left  the 
middle  of  tlie  stable  door,  where  he  for  some  time^ 
had  stood,  and  allowed  him  to  go  out    And  I  re- 
collect, when  I  passed  some  time  at  the  viscount  of 
Arbuthnot's,  at  Hatton,  in  the  parish  of  Mary  Kirk, 
one  of  his  lordship's  estates,  when  the  out-of-door 
servants  went  out  one  morning,  they  found  a  man 
that  they  knew,  and  that  lived  at  a  few  miles  dis- 
tance, lying  on  the  road   a   few  yards  from  the 
stable,  with  a  number  of  bridles,  girths,  &c.  &c.  near 
him,  and  the  house  dog,  which  was  of  the  High- 
land breed,  lying  also  at  hi^  ease,  holding  the  seat 
of  the  man's  breeches  in  his  mouth.     The  man  con- 
fessed his  crime,  and  told  ^em,  that  the  dog  had 
struggled  with  him,   and  held  him  in  that  situation 
for  five  hours ;  but  that  immediately  after  the  ser- 
vants appeared,  the  dog  let  go  his  hold.     It  is  well 
known,  that  in  London,  the  other  year,  a  box,  pro- 
perly directed,   came  to  a  merchant's  shop  to  He 
there  all  night,  ^nd  be  shipped  off  with  other  goods 
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next  morning;  and  that  a  shepherd's  dog,  that  ac* 
cidentally  came  into  the  shop  with  a  customer^  dis* 
covered,  by  his  smelling  it,  and  repeatedly  barking 
at  it  in  a  peculiar  way,  after  it  had  lain  in  the  shop 
some  hours,  that  the  box  contained  not  goods,  but 
a  fellow  who  intended  to  plunder  the  shop  in  the 
night  time,  and  admit  his  companions.  The  saga- 
city of  birds  is  well  known.  Though  they  cannot 
count,  yet  when  they  feed  their  young,  they  always 
begin,  though  they  should  be  all  gaping,  at  that  place 
where  they  left  off  the  time  immediately  preceding. 
It  is  owing  to  birds  not  being  able  to  count  that  hens 
and  other  birds  continue  to  lay  eggs  (if  you  abstract 
one  at  a  time)  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week, 
in  hopes  to  have  as  many  as  their  wings  can  cover, 
and  they  can  conveniently  hatch. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  mentioning  the  sagacity 
of  some  species  of  rats,  to  be  found  in  the  Highlands, 
and  which  there,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Scot- 
land, proceed  from  one  district  to  another,  not  by 
the  exercise  of  their  feet,  but  by  adhering  to  the 
tails  of  the  horses.  The  truth  is,  when  the  High- 
landers go  to  sea^port  towns  for  coals,  salt,  groce- 
ries, &c.  a&  their  horses'  tails  are  generally  long, 
nay,  so  much  so  as.  to  sweep  the  ground,  rats  from 
about  the  shore  and  stables  where  they  lodge,  often 
leap  up  among  the  hair  in  the  horses'  tails,  where 
they  sometimes  continue  for  days,  and  till  they  are 
carried  to  the  interior  of  the  country.  And  as  it  was 
found  some  time  ago,  that  two  rats,  each  having 
the  end  of  a  straw  in  its  mouth,  lead  blind  ones, 
£uch  blind  ones  walking  in  a  line  between  them, 
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with  the  middle  of  the  strawin  its  mouth  ;  so  it  has 
been  found,  more  lately,  that  pole-cats,  and  water  as 
well  as  land  rats,  treat  their  old,  blind,  and  infirm 
friends,  in  the  same  way,  with  a  small  stick  in  their 
mouths,  when  they  travel  from  one  glen  or  district  to 
another  in  the  Highlands,  and  which  they  seldom  do 
but  in  a  body,  as  if  by  compact  and  agreement;  indica* 
ting  that  among  them,  as  is  evidently  the  case  among 
rabbits,  there  is  a  species  of  government  and  subor- 
dination. 

In  the  interior  of  the  Highlands,  a  farmer  living 
near  a  great  man,  whose  pigfeons  ate  much  of  his 
grain,  and  having  made  repeated  complaints  with- 
out effect,  as  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  shoot  them, 
got  a  dead  dog  conveyed  into  the  pigeon-house, 
which  induced  all  the  pigeons  to  forsake  it;  and 
it  was  not  till  some  months  after,  that  the  gentleman 
knew  the  reason  they  had  done  so,  and  that  any 
carrion  in  a  pigeon-house  produces  such  an  effect. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  as  in  England,  so  in  Scot- 
land, by  way  of  speculation,  some  men  marry  a 
handsome  woman,  not  so  much  because  they  love 
her,  as  because  they  hope  to  obtain  a  divorce  and 
ample  damages  from  some  rich  seducer.  Several  of 
late,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  have  tried  this  mode 
of  making  money,  and  have  unfortanately  suc- 
ceeded. 

During  my  stay  in  the  interior  of  the  Highlands, 
I  employed  people  to  procure  for  roe  the  eggs  of  par- 
tridges, muirfowl,  lapwings,  crows,  magpies,  &c.  to 
be  hatched  byhens,  ducks,  geese,  and  the  like.  Young 
partridges,  in  a  few  minutes  after  they  get  their  nib 
through  the  shell,  and  often  with  part  of  it  adhering 
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to  their  hind  parts,  run  off,  not  in  a  direct  line, 
but  always  by  the  side  of  a  road,  hedge,  ditch, 
or  in  some  hidden  place.  They  run  a  few  yards, 
which,  when  only  a  few  ^minutes  disengaged 
from  the  shell,  they  do  very  quickly,  then  stoop, 
putting  their  breast  to  the  ground, '  then  run  and 
stoop  again.  Muir  fowl,  lapwings,  wild  geese,  and 
ducks,  do  the  same  when  hatched  by  domesticated 
fowls.  I  never  failed  to  find  the  young  produced 
from  wild  ducks  or  geese  eggs,  when  hatched  by 
domesticated  fowls,  to  be  the  colour  of  wild  ducks 
and  geese  without  the  least  degree  of  approach 
to  the  colour  of  ddhiesticated  ones.  But  I  found, 
if  their  young,  upon  being  prevented  from  running 
away,  laid  eggs,  that  these  being  hatched,  the  young 
ones,  in  general,  did  not  differ  much,  though  they  did 
a  little,  from  the  colour  of  theirundomesticated  state. 

If  you  put  crows  or  magpies  eggs  below  a  hen, 
she  never  fails  to  peck  and  kill  the  young  of  such 
soon  after  they  are  hatched ;  and  if  you  put  mag- 
pies eggs  under  a  crow,  in  a  state  of  incubation  or 
the  contrary,  the  crow  never  fails  to  kill  the  young 
magpies,  and  jostle  them  out  of  the  nest,  as  do  the 
magpies  to  the  young  crows.  If  you  put  hens  eggs 
under  a  duck,  she  will  not  pay  attention  to  the  chick- 
ens when  hatched.  A  common  hen,  so  far  as  I 
know,  is  the  only  fowl  that  cares  for  the  young 
she  may  hatch,  not  of  her  own  species.  She  seems 
as  much  alarmed  when  the  ducks  she  has  hatched 
go  to  the  water,  as  if  she  herself  had  laid  eggs  that 
produced  them. 

A  cow,  I  have  found,  sometimes  allows,  the  calf 
of  another  to  suck  her,  and  a  ewe  another's  lamb; 
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and  it  is  a  fact,  that  in  the  Highlands,  as  well  as  in 
some  other  parts  of  Scotland  and  also  England,  dogs 
sometimes  suck  cows.  Young  horses  have  also  been 
found  to  suck  cows  •  and  bulls,  particularly  when 
young,  do  the  same.  In  Berkshire,  not  long  ago, 
a  pig,  as  its  mother  had  more  young  ones  than  she 
could  well  suckle,  often  attempted  to  suck  an  ewe, 
which  the  ewe  would  not  permit;  but  after  her  lamb 
was  killed,  she  allowed  the  pig  sometimes  to  suck 
her.  It  i^,  I  believe,  pretty  certain,  that  in  Berk* 
shire,  when  they  tied  up  a  dog  from  sucking  a  cow, 
so  that  he  could  not  come  to  her,  she  often  went  to 
him,  that  he  might  do  it.  I  knew  a  man  in  Bamff- 
shire,  deprived  of  reason,  that  wandered  about  the 
country;  and,  as  he  frequently,  in  summer,  lay  out 
all  night,  he  generally  went  and  sucked  cows,  where 
ever  he  could  find  them,  and  he  was  generally  fat 
and  healthy,  and  generally  chose  to  sleep  and  sculk 
all  night  about  byres  or  parks,  if  ])ermitted. 

Considering  the  variety  of  improvements  now  going 
on  almost  every  where  in  Scotland^  the  consequence 
of  liberty,  itis  not  alitlle  surprizing  thatthegentlemen, 
in  the  interior  are  still,  in  many  points  of  view,  so  blind 
to  their  own  interest  It  is  well  known  that  the  ashea 
of  fern  are  extremely  useful,  not  only  in  making  soap, 
but  for  other  purposes.  Now,  if  the  gentlemen, 
almost  every  where  along  the  coasts  of  Scotland, 
encourage  their  tenants  to  bum  sea*ware ;  the  ashes 
of  which,  being  useful  in  our  glasshouses  and  other 
manufactories,  fetch  a  high  price ;  why  do  not  the 
land  proprietors,  particularly  in  the  interior,  where, 
manufactures  being  but  few,  hands  can  be  easily 
spared,  encourage  their  tenants  to  collect  and  burn. 
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Oil  the  sides   of  hills  and   waste  lands,  the  ferns 
which  grow  there,    which  could    easily  be   done, 
and  would  undoubtedly  find  a  good  market?    And, 
as  ragweed,  a  biennial,  which  also  abounds  in  many 
places,  and  which^  besides  when  young,  being  good 
for  sheep,  is  found  to  contain  an  excellent  dye  stufi^ 
I  am  surprised  that  gentlemen  do  not  try  to  con- 
Vert  what  grows  in  their  fields    into  more  useful 
purposes  than  any   it  serves  at  present.      It  is  a 
fact,  that  from  the  bark  of  the  elder,  or  arn  tree, 
as  the  common  people  call  it,  the  juice  of  ragweed, 
knd  a  few  other  productions  of  the  country,   the 
women  in  the  interior,  even  at  this  day,  as  has  been 
done  in  all  ages,  produce  in  their  tartans,  &c.  as  va- 
rious and  vivid  colours  as  the  dyers  in  England  caa 
do  with  their  foreign  drugs;  and,  however  much 
the  tanners  may  call  the  fact  in  question,   certain  it 
IS,  that  besides  producing  an  excellent  die,  the  bark 
of  the  alder,  as  well  as  that  of  the  birch  tree,   con- 
tains an  excellent  tawn ;  and   that  they  are  often 
employed  for  that  purpose  by  the  country  people, 
many  ofwhbm  make,  even  yet,  their  own  shoes; 
and,  as  their  forefathers  did,  to  avoid  the  tax  on 
leather,  privately  tawn  hides  with  the  bark  of  birch 
and  aider* 

In  many  parts,  I  observed  what  is  termed  a  caput 
mortuum,  in  other  Words,  fields  and  parts  of  the 
same  field  that  would  scarcely  produce  any  ti|>ing; 
and  that  the  farmers,  particularly  in  the  High- 
lands, imagined  this  disease  in  the  ground,  and 
reluctance  to  produce,  arose  from  the  mere  fatigue 
of  bearing:  but  they  should  reflect,  that  this  want 
of  energy  ix>  the  ground  to  produce,  Which  some- 

Dd 
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times  happens  to  ground  by  no  means  worn  out,  is 
gften  not  so  much  owing  to  its  fatigue,  that. is,  its 
being  exhausted  by  bearing,  as  to  other  causes; 
and  that  the  ploughing  even  one-tenth  of  an  incli 
deeper,  or  introducing  a  Uttle  earth,  however  small, 
that  has  lain  dormant  for  a  few  years,  or  different 
from  the  soil  in  question,  would  not  only  give  a 
Vegetative  quality  to  the  whole,  but,  like  a  smalj 
quantity  of  yeast  put  to  a  tun  of  stagnant  new  ale, 
give:  life,  vigour,  and  vivifying  qualities  to  the 
>vhole. 

In  the  course -of  my  travels  on  the  banks'of  the 
Spey,  I  fell  in,  one  evening,  with  a  crowd  of  people 
about  tlie  edge  of  it.  Upon  inquiring  the  cause  of 
their  crowding  together,  I  found  they  were  ducking 
a  tailor.  The  tailor,,  who  was  rather  of  a  diminutive 
size,  Jjad  had  the  bands  of  matrimony  proclaimed 
three  different  Sundays  with  a  young  wdman  in  a 
neighbouring  parish;  but  offered  to  stake  five  gui- 
neas, that  though  this  was  the  case,  yet  he  coul^ 
get  any  servant-maid  in  the  parish  to  marry  him  be- 
fore Sunday.  There  being  a  beautiful  young  girl  in 
the  house  where  this  tailor  and  they  who  held  the 
bet  were  drinking,  they  fixed  upon  her  as  a  trial 
The  tailor  immediately  stept  to  the  kitchen,  took 
Jier  by  the  hand,  toldiier  that,  though  .the  bands  of 
matrimony  were  pix)claimed  with  auothei^  be  di^l 
jKot  mean  to  marry  her;  that,  however,  .he  was  de- 
termined to  be  married  without  delay ;  that  she  was 
the  person  he  had  fixed  on,  and  that  he  must  have 
her  answer  this  evening.  The  girl  did  not  beUeve 
him.  Howeverj  upon  two  of  his  aajuaintance,  whp 
.were  sQUt  by  hini,  reasoning  with  her  on  the  same 
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ground  that  lie  had  done,  namely,  that  he  had  a 
house  and  a  good  business,  and  she  neither  fatlier 
nor  mother  to  care  for  her,  she  began  to  hesitate,  and 
partly  to  promise  to  hear  him.  There  happened  to  he 
in  the  house,  a  drunken'  smith;  an  uncommonly  stout 
man,  who  observing  what  was  going  on,  and  finding, 
interrogating  the  tailor,  that  he  was  only  in  jest 
with  the  girl,  and  did  not  mean  to  riiarry,  im- 
mediately took  him  to  the  river  side,,  and  then," 
dragging  him  by  the  collar  into  the  river,  duck- 
ed him  heartily,  only  bringing  his  head  now 
and  then  above  water,  that  he  might  not  be  drown* 
ed.  Such,  I  found,  was  the  causeof  somany  being 
assembled  here,  all  heartily  approving  of  the  drunk- 
en smith's  conduct,  as  I  confess  I  also  did,  the  tai- 
lor certainly  deserving  punishment  for  treating  a 
poor  unsuspecting  girl  as  he  did. 

Though  you  meet  as  polite  people  hereas  anywhere 
in  England  of  the  same  rank,  yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  sonje  time  ago  the  people  of  this,  as 
w^cU  as  other  parts  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  were 
cruel  and  barbarous  in  the  extreme.  For  instance^ 
in  looking  into  the  parish  books  of  Alerlour,  I 
found  that  a  young  woman,  less  than  a  hundred 
years  ago-,  had  stood  in  the  jugs  (an  iron  collar 
fixed  by  a  chahi  to  the  church  door),  for  saying  she 
was  with  child  to  one  of  the  parish,  though  she  told 
the  truth.  It  was  certainly  shameful  in  the  young 
man  to  deprive  the  young  woman  of  her  virtue,  but 
certainly  much  more  shameful  not  only  to  deny  the 
fact,  but  also  to  induce  the  justices,  of  which  he 
was  one,  to  condemn  the  poor  girl  to  stand  like  a 
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common  malefactor  at  the  church  door  for  telling 
the  truth. 

Previously  to  the  year  1748,  the  great  landholders 
had  power  of  life  and  death,  or  pit  and  gallows,  as 
the  Scotch  law  expresses  it;  and  so  muclx  were  the 
common  people  attached  to  their  chiefs  or  great  men, 
that  they,  in  general,  implicitly  submitted  to  their  de- 
cision, sometimes  not  so  much  through  fear  as  a  de- 
sire to  please  them.  When  a  poor  man,  some  time 
before  1748,  on  the  banks  of  the  Spey,  was  found 
fault  with  byi  his  superior,  the  proprietor  of  Ballen- 
dalloch,  and  put  into  a  pit  till  the  gallows  wa*  pre- 
pared, he  drew  a  short  sword  that  he  had  got  into 
the  pit,  and  declared  he  would  kill  the  first  man 
tliat  put  a  hand  to  him.  His  wife,  however,  upon 
using  this  argument :  "  Come  up  quietly  and  be 
hanged,  and  do  not  anger  the  laird,"  prevailed  on 
him  to  check  his  ferocity,  and  submit  to  his  fate. 

Many  people  argue,  and  are  apt  to  think,  from 
the  number  of  adventurers  that  yearly  leave  Scot- 
land, and  seek  a  subsistence  elsewhere,  that  there  h 
nothing  but  muirs  and  mountains,  hunger  and  star- 
vation in  that  country ;  but  such  have  only  to  go 
and  see  that  there  are  the  good  things  of  life  in  the 
northern  as  well  as  the  central  and  soutlaern  parts  of 
Scotland.  For  instance,  in  a  certain  kitchen  in  the 
county  of  BamiF,  there  are  not  only  French  cooks, 
French  soups,  and  almost  every  species  of  food 
prepared,  but  a  servant  whose  business  it  is,  upon 
many  occasions,  to  stand  with  a  mop  dipped  in 
liquid  butter,  and  flame  and  feed  the  fire  with  this 
spccic^s  gf  fuel,  that  the  soups,  raggoos,  &c.  may  have 
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a  fine  flavour.  I  have  tolerably  good  information/ 
that  several  pounds  of  butter  are  consumed  daily  in 
producing  a  pure  flame  for  the  purposes  of  cook- 
ing daily  in  many  kitchens  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Scotland,  though  this  is  a  scandalous  waste,  and  a 
piece  of  luxury  to  be  utterly  reprobated. 

Even  in  the  mountains  and  muirs  of  Caledoriia, 
good  things  are  now  sometimes  to  be  found.  I  speak 
from  experience.     Being  invited  to  dine,   one  day, 
on  a  hill,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Spey,  about 
two  o'clock,  a  large  tent  or  marquee  was  set  up ; 
the  tent  lined,  I  should  have  said  hung  round,  in  the 
inside  with  green  curtains,  and  silk  fringes.     About 
three  o'clock,  the  tables  were  covered,  and  all  the 
rarities  of  the  season  spread  upon  them.  About  four, 
the  ladies  in  coaches,   and  some,  like  Diana,   when 
she  went  a  hunting,  arrived  in  sight  j  and  the  gentle* 
men,  with  their  servants,  &c,  dre^v  ne^r  the  tents  in 
neat  hunting  dresses,  and  brought  with  them  sixty- 
five  brace  of  bird$,  besides  hares,  partridges,  and  a 
large  pole-cat,  the  terriers  had  caught    At  half  past 
four,  dancing  began  on  fine  short,  soft  heath,  in-full 
bloom  all  around.     At  five,  dinner  was  announced. 
To  the  best  of  beef,  mutton,   fowls,   and  venison, 
there  was  added  some  braces  of  most  excellent  muir- 
fowl.     The  fire  with  which  they  were  dressed,  in  the 
end  of  the  tent  behind  a  large  green  curtain,  was 
composed  of  oil  and  gunpowder.     There  was  porter, 
beer,   brandy,   cyder,   perry,  &c.  with  wines  of  the 
very  best  taste  and  flavour.     We  were  all  happy. 
The  song  and  glass  went  ^-ound,  and  the  day,  as  it 
generally  does  with  e^ch  of  the  company,  descended 
in  peace. 
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Next  day,  as  I  was  ricling  up  from  Castle  Grant, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Spey,   I  came  up  with  a  good 
looking  young  man,   without  the  appearance  of  any 
teeth.     After  some  conversation,   finding  him  civil, 
*'  Pray  how  came  you  to  lose  your  teeth/' — Oh  !  re- 
plied he,  shaking  his  head,  I  was  but  the  other  week 
at  a  market ;    and,  hearing  some  noise  in  a  house 
wdiere  there  were  3ome  people  drinking,  and,   as  if 
they  had  been  fighting,   I  had  just  peeped  in  at  the 
door;  when,  while  I  was  laughing  at  their  fighting 
about  they  knew  not  Avhat,  I  received  a  stroke  with 
a  stick,  that  drove  in  all  my  teeth,  without  any  other, 
way  hurting  me,  and  here  the}''  are,  says  he,  pulling 
some  beautiful  white  teeth  from  his  pocket.     But  I 
have  got  an  excellent  lesson,  and  shall  never  inter- 
fere with  drunken  people  again,    unless  I  am  com- 
pelled to  do  it. 

Notwithstanding  that  there  are  some  ignorant  and 
savage  individuals  to  be  found  in  the  interior  of  the 
highlands,  yet  the  people  in  general  are  better  in- 
formed on  several  points  than  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Scotland,  or  in  England,  which  seems  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  their  travelling  far  to  markets,  &c. 
to  the  parochial  schools,  and  the  schools  established 
by  the  society  for  propagating  christian  knowledge, 
all  over  the  Highlands.  This  society,  in  general, 
appoint  well  qualified  and  diligent  schoolmasters, 
4ind  pxiy  them  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  a  yoar  each; 
which  schoolmasters  are  under  the  cognizance  and 
controul  of  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds;  and  who, 
though  the  schoolmasters  are  bound  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  gratis,  and  to  afford  them  school  and 
ptherpious  books, yet,  to  make  the  schoolmastercom- 
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fortable,  have  enacted,  that  the  landholders,  where 
«uch  school  is  situate,  shall  afford  a  house,  fuel,  and  a 
few  acres  of  land  to  the  schoolmaster.  In  every 
glen  and  sequestered  place,  at  a  distance  from  the 
parochial  school,  there  is  generally  a  school  of  this 
kind ;  and  many,  who  are  making  a  figure  both  in 
the  army  and  navy,  and  particularly  who  bled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  have  been  educated  at  these 
schools. 

But  there  is.another  cause  of  the  knowledge  to  be 
found  among  the  common  people  in  the  Hig^lland» 
and  islands  of  Scotland,  and  that  is,  what  is  termed 
the  royal  bounty ;  or  a  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
given  by  his  majesty  to  catechists  and  preachers, 
which  are  also  scattered  in  the  glensUnd  other  seques- 
tered places,  at  a  distance  from  the  parish  churches. 
These  catechists  and  preachers  are,  in  general,  sober 
and  attentive,  going  from  house  to  house  instructing 
and  catechising  the  people.  I  went  to  hear  Mr. 
Alexander  Grant,  o^GIenrinnis,  one  of  these  glen 
preachers,  and  must  say  that  I  heard  as  good  a  ser-* 
mon,  seemingly  spoken  extempore ;  and  nearly  as 
well  delivered,  though  for  twenty  years  he  has  had 
only  thirty  pounds  a  year,  as  I  have  heard  in  some  of 
the  London  churches,  where  the  rectors  are  allowed 
six  or  eight  hundred  pounds. 

Though  the  utility  of  the  parochial  schools  is  ob- 
vious, yet  there  is  one  great  fault  in  them,  that  too 
many  things  are  taught,  in  them  by  one  person  ;  for, 
how  is  it  possible  that  anyone  man  can  teach,  with. 
accuracy,  Greek,  Latin,  French^  English,  arithmetic, 
book-keeping,  mathematics,  geography,  &c.  &e. 
A  good  grammar  school  in  every  presbytery  or  cor- 
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tain  district,  with  an  able  master,  and  an  assistant, 
where  grammatical  studies  are  chiefly  attended  to,  is 
an  object  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

The  business  of  a  schoolmaster  in  Scotland  is  not 
near  so  lucrative  as  in  England;  some  of  the  masters 
of  academies  there  getting  more  money  per  annum 
by  selling  skipping-ropes,  whipping-tops,  &c,  &c.  to 
their  pupils,  which  they  in  general  do,  than  the 
twenty  pounds  of  salary,  and  all  the  items  of  a  paro- 
chial schoolmaster's  income  in  Scotland  taken  to- 
gether. 

In  perusing  the  parish  books  of  Aberlour,  I  found 
it  mentioned,  that  though  the  parson  had  desired  his 
elders,  which  are  a  kind  of  church-wardens,  to  bold 
a  court,  on  a  certain  occasion,  they  did  not  attend;  but, 
immediatelyafterpublicworship,ranoutto  the  church- 
yard, there  being,  as  it  is  expressed,  a  fray  in  tlie  church- 
yard, occasioned  by  the  proprietor  of  Elchies,  and  ano- 
ther gentleman,  having  drawn  swords,  fighting,  and 
xnostof  the  congregation  also  fighting,  having  joined 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  persons.  The  parson  also 
went  out,  but  his  persuasion  was  insufficient  to  make 
the  combatants  desist.  Such  frays  often  happened 
in  this  country  about  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Not  only  the  common  people,  but  even  the  clergy, 
ahd  better  sort,  in  the  interior  of  the  Highlands,  till 
^bout  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  believed  in  ghosts, 
« fairies,  brownies,  hob-gobblings,  and  the  like.  I  fell 
in  with  an  old  man,  that  positively  insisted  he  ha4 
seen  them,  and  that  a  gentleman,  belonging  to  the 
parish  of  Boharip,  .upon  shooting  among  fairies,  who 
were  dancing  round  a  green  tumulus,  one  summer 
jPyening^  wounded  one  of  them^  so  that  it  could  not 
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fiy  off  with  the  rest ;  that  he  caught  and  kept  it  all 
night;  but  that,  recovering,  it  flew  away  in  the 
morning.  *  Pliny,  the  best  informed  and  the  most 
voluminous  writer  of  natural  history,  among  the 
Homans,  tells  us  that  a  boy  used  to  ride  across  a 
bay  in  Italy  on  a  dolphin's  back,  and  this  old  man 
firmly  believes,  that  in  the  days  of  his  father,  a  water 
kelpie,  or  a  something  which,  I  found,  he  could  not 
describe,  would  frequently  come  to  the  edge  of  the 
Spey ;  and,  taking  his  father  on  his  back,  and  others, 
one  by  one,  carry  them  across  the  river,  where  it  was* 
so  swoln  and  furious,  that  no  boat  could  cross  it 
Smiling  at  this  old  man*s  credulity,  I  said  nothing, 
knowing  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  convince 
him,  that  Pliny  and  he  too  must  have  been  mis* 
taken. 

The  great  faults  of  the  common  people  in  the 
Highlands  are  laziness  and  an  inordinate  attach* 
ment  to  whiskey,  a  strong  spirituous  liquor.  Indeed, 
in  many  places,  whiskey  is  with  them  the  grand 
elixir  and  universal  specific  for  all  disorders.  They 
administer  it  in  colds,  fevers,  and  faintings,  and  it 
is  a  frequent  prayer  of  theirs,  that  **  God  may  keep 
them  from  that  disorder  that  whiskey  will  not  cure.** 
Children  often,  the  day  they  are  born,  begin  to  bo 
initiated  in  drinking  this  baneful  liquor  ;;,and  so  lazy 
are  many  of  them,  that  they  rather  choose  to  lounge 
about  idle,  and  half  starved,  than  work  and  be  well 
fed.  The  truth  is,  their  laziness  is  a  kind  of  second 
nature.  Brought  up  from  their  infancy  in  tending 
sheep  and  cattle,  and  seeing  no  object  to  rouse  their 
attention,  or  a  desire  to  bstter  their  condition,  they 
.grow  callous  and  indifferent ;  and,  if  I  may  ise  the 
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cxp  session,  delight  to  drone  on  doing  nothing,  j^ut, 
though  this  is  evidently  the  general  character  of  the 
Highlanders,  yet,  roi^se  their  attention,  and  shew  them 
any  prospect  that  promises  success,  and  they  become 
active,  enterprizing,  and  persevering;  in  this  re* 
spect  resembling  the  Cherockee  Indians,  and  most 
other  nations  only  verging  towards  improve^ 
ment. 

While  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  county  of  BamfF, 
going  one  day  to  a  small  farm  house,  in  quest  of 
.;iomething  for  my  horse,  as  well  as  myself  to  eat^  I 
observed  a  large  fox  lying  dead  on  the  floor,  and 
learned  that  the  good  woman  of  the  house,  having 
gone  out  in  the' morning  to  a  furze  bush,  not  many 
yards  from  the  door,  for  some  wearing  apparel  that 
had  been  drying  on  it,  seeing  a  fox  sleeping  in  the 
bush,  and  recollecting  that  she  had  of  late  lost 
almost  all  her  fowls,  went  quietly  to  the  house,  and 
with  one  stroke  of  her  tongs,  made  him  motiofiless. 
Slie  informed  me  that  a  fox  had  been  caught  in  a  trap 
by  her  husband,  by  the  leg,  some  weeks  before,  but 
that  it  bit  off  the  foot,  a  little  above  wliere  it  was 
held,  and,  going  away,  left  it  in  the  trap. 

In  Glenaven,  which  is  a  desert  place,  near  twenty 
miles  long,  and  scarcely  a  house  or  any  thing  to  be 
seen  but  cattle,  which  are  sent  there  to  graze  in 
summer,  observing  some  gentlemen,  with  dogs^ 
shooting  at  a  large  old  nest  in  a  tree,  I  rode  up  to 
them,  and  found,  that  one  of  the  terriers  coming 
past,  and  looking  up  into  the  tree,  continued  barking, 
though  nothing  was  to  be  seen.  This*  induced  the 
gentlemen  to  return ;  but  though  tliey  saw  nothing, 
%^  .the  terrier  continued  to  bark,  looking  up  at  the 
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nest,  they  fired  at  it,  when  an  <dd,  and  a  number  pf 
young  pole-cats  appeared,  running  about  in  the  nest. 
They  fired  several  times,  till  one  of  the  pole-cats  ven- 
tured to  come  down,  but  it  was  chased,  and  sooa 
killed.  A  young  man,  servant  to  one  of  the  gentle- 
men, climbed  up  the  tree,  and  found  five  large  young 
pole-cats  in  the  nest,  who  were  all  shot,  but  one, 
Uiat  bit  his  hand  so  dreadfully,  that  he  roared  out, 
and  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  hold,  and  being 
killed. 

Glenaven  is  an  uncomn>only  cold  place  in  winter; 
the  snow  generally  lying  till  April  and  M^y,  when  it 
begins  to  break,  and  the  heath,  in  black  spot?,  here 
and  there  in  tlie  glen,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
to  appear  through  the  snow.  So  severe  is  th^  frost 
here  sometimes,  that  lately  a  heron,  which  delights 
to  stand  in  the  edge  of  rivers  and  lakes,  found  the 
foot  on  which  it  had  stood  so  frozen,  .when  it  had 
been  sleeping,  that  in  the  morning  it  was  not  able 
to  get  away,  its  foot  being  so  much  frozen  among 
the  ice.     In  that  attitude  it  was  found  and  caught. 

It  is  diliicult  to  account  for  the  formation  of  such 
enormous  quantities  of  peat-moss  as  are  to  be  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands,  even  on  the  summit 
of  hills,  where  large  trees  of  various  kinds  are  pre- 
served in  them.  In  some  parts  of  tlie  Highlands  I 
found  peat-moss  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  three  and  four 
feet  deep,  with  sometimes  a  stratum  of  blue  clay ;  and 
sometimes  of  sandy  stones,  though  not  round,  or 
having  the  appearance  of  being  rolled  iu  water  un- 
derneath. Jn  former  times,  the  mountains  and  hills 
of  Scotland  must  have  been  covered  on  the  summit 
With  wood,  though  there  is  none  to  be  found  grow- 
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ing  on  them  now.  In  some  places,  there  is  an  oily, 
and  highly  inflammable  substance  mixed  with  the 
moss,  particularly  towards  the  bottom,  which  makes 
it  give  great  heat,  and  burn  like  a  torch.  In  other 
places,  the  moss,  though  not  oily,  is  hard,  heavy,  and 
impregnated  with  highly  inflammable  matter,  ap- 
proaching the  nature  of  pit-coal,  which  leads  me  to 
think  that  many,  if  not  all,  the  seams  of  coal  in  the 
earth  are,  perhaps,  vegetable  matter ;  and  that,  was 
any  violent  eruption  of  nature  to  take  place,  and 
these  large  strata  of  moss  to  be  placed  some  fathoms 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  some  of  them  are 
extremely  hard  and  black  already,  they  would,  in  all 
probability,  assume  not  only  the  appearance,  but,  by 
the  pressure,  the  exclusion  of  the  air,  and  new  im- 
pregnations from  surrounding  materials,  become 
strata  of  coal,  such  as  at  present  are  found  and  dug 
out  of  the  earth. 

Though  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  there  are  thoun 
sands  of  acres  of  peat-moss,  that  will  not  be  ex- 
hausted for  ages,  even  though  they  should  dig  it  up 
and  burn  it,  merely  for  the  excellent  soil  sometimes 
found  below  it ;  yet,  in  many  places,  the  moss  is  al- 
ready completely  exhausted  ;  and,  were  it  not  that 
the  landholders  are  beginning  to  form  plantations  of 
firs  and  other  woods  adapted  to  the  soil,  these  parts, 
in  all  probability,  would  soon  become  uninhabited, 
on  account  of  the  cold  in  winter,  and  want  of 
fuel. 

The  natural  sagacity,  perhaps  suspiciousness  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  common  people,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Scotland,  is  remarkable.  When  Ivasked  any 
question,  they  generally,  by  way  of  preliminary,  ani 
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swered  il  by  asking  another ;  and  the  mure  you  urge 
tliem  to  answer  you<  notwithstanding  their  propen- 
sity to  oblige,  the  more  numerous  their  questions 
become.  Like  the  naked  savage  in  Demerara,  who, 
when  about  to  rob  his  master,  rubbed  all  his  body 
with  oil ;  that  he  might  the  more  easily  glide  out  of 
their  hands,  if  any  should  catch  him;  so,  by  a  na- 
tural instinct,  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  and 
mountainous  parts  of  Scotland,  are  careful,  before 
they  satisfy  your  curiosity,  to  guard  against  all  the 
consequences  that  might  possibly  flow  from  their 
doing  so. 

There  are  a  variety  of  druidical  temples  and  mo- 
numents of  antiquity  in  the  mountainous  as  well  as 
the  southern  parts  of  Britain.  The  forests  of  oak 
and  other  trees  in  the  north  and  mountainous  parts 
of  the  country,  which  are  now  covered  with  moss, 
and  where  there  are  no  trees  at  all,  must  have  been 
immense,  and  the  machines  with  which  the  Druidjs 
carried  and  set  up  the  stones  that  now  mark  the  scite 
of  their  temples,  vast,  and  beyond  what  we  have  any 
conception  of  at  present.  Indeed,  I  cannot  compre- 
hend how  such  immense  and  ponderous  stones,  as  I 
saw  at  Stone-hinge^  by  Salisbury,  in  Wiltshire,  could 
be  moved ;  nor  can  I  comprehend  how  the  Druids,  in 
the  mountainous  and  northern  parts  of  Scotland, 
could  move  such  enormous  masses  as  are  at  many  of 
their  temples ;  some  of  them  being  ten,  twenty,  and,  . 
perhaps,  tlilrty  ton  weight  They  must  have  had 
engines,  or  mechanical  contrivances,  of  which  we,  , 
well  intbrmed  as  we  think  ourselves,  have  not  any, 
€ven  the  least,  conception. 

The  immense  cairns  too,  or  heaps  of  stones,  which 
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are  frequently  to  be  met  with,  and  which  were  raised 
over  the  dead  bodied  of  their  chiefs,  and  jrreat  men, 
were  not  formed  without  reason.  It  has  been  asked 
of  what  use  these  cairns  and  heans  of  stones  are?  and 
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why  every  one  was  required  to  add  a  stone  to  the 
general  heap  ?  The  reas6n  is  obvious.  At  this  day, 
though  it  can  do  them  no  good,  we  are  apt  to  revere 
the  ashes  of  the  good  and  the  great;  and  though  it 
can  be  of  no  real  use  to  them,  to  put  their  remains 
in  lead  coffins,  or  otherwise  try  to  preserve  and  keep 
them  together.  In  the  times  of  the  Druids,  when 
Scotland,  as  well  as  England,  was  overrun  with 
woods  and  immense  forests,  bears,  wolves,  and  other 
wild  beasts,  the  human  bodies  were  often  dug  up  out 
of  their  graves,  torn  in  pieces,  and  eaten  by  them. 
To  prevent  the  bodies  of  those  they  revered  from 
those  devouring  animals,  they  generally  raised  a  heap 
of  stones  over  them,  and  every  one  that  passed  being 
desired,  not  only  to  shew  their  respect  to  their  supe- 
riors, but  also  to  contribute  their  mite  of  respect  to 
the  remains  of  the  deceased  hero,  or  great  man, 
generally  added  a  stone  to  the  heap,  as  it  tended  still 
more  to  protect  their  bodies  from  being  devoured. 
Andj  when  their  Druids,  or  other  great  men  in  the 
piesthood,  were  buried  in  woods,  or  near  their 
temples,  where  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  to* 
raise  a  heap  of  stones  over  them,  they  buried  them  in 
stone  coffins,  that  could  not  easily  be  torn  asunder 
by  the  teeth  of  devouring  animals. 

Notwithstanding   the   rapid   improvements   and 
diifufrion  of  knowledge  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try,   there    are   many,    even   yet,    in  the  interior 
parts  of  Scotland,  who  believe  in  charms,  and  anti- 
charms;   and,  though  it  is  not  so  often  to  be  seen 
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as  formerly,  yet  sometimes  they  put  a  slip  of  the 
mountain  ash  over  the  door  of  their  cowhouses,  &c. 
and  tie  pieces  of  it  in  their  cows  tails,   to  prevent 
witchcraft  and  enchantment   Even  in  a  clergyman's 
house,  I  saw  an  infant  with  a  silver  broach,  or  buckle^ 
fastened  to  its  clothes  for  the  same  purpose :  but  this 
was  done  by  the  nurse ;  the  clergyman  was  certaiq 
it  could  be  of  no  use,  but  allowed  it  to  continue,  as 
one  and  all  the  females  in  the  house  were  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion.     They  always  fix  it  to  girls  somewhere 
to  the  clothes  about  the  left  hip,  and  on  boys  about 
the  middle  of  the  left  thigh,  to  protect  his  powers  of 
generatioii.     Nay,  I  fell  in  with  an  old  woman,  in 
the  course  of  my  travels,  near  the  source  of  the  Spey, 
with  a  large  brass  broach,  in  the  form  of  a  circle, 
about  five  or  six  inches  diameter,  fixed  on  her  clothes 
upon  the  left  hip,   which  she  had  worn,  night  and 
day,  for  more  than  half  a  century;  to  preserve  her 
from  mischief. 

The  people  in  England,  and  indeed  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Scotland,  have  scarcely  any  conception  how 
hardy  those  who  live  in  the  northern  and  moun* 
tainous  parts  are.  To  give  an  instance :  the  other 
winter,  as  about  a  hundred  people,  who  attended  a 
wedding,  were  crossing  the  Spey,  in  an  uncommonly 
cold,  frosty  day,  the  bride's  mother  becoming  dizzy, 
was  likely  to  fall  into  the  river.  The  bridegroom, 
Meing  this,  in  turning  his  horse,  in  the  middle  of  the 
water,  to  keep  her  steady,  lost  his  balance,  and, 
falling  into  the  water,  disappeared  for  some  time, 
being  carried  down  the  river  among  pieces  of  ice  that 
were  passing.  However,  at  about  ten  or  twelve 
yards  from  the  place  where  he  fell,  recovering  him* 
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self,  he  raised  his  head  above  water,  scrambled 
among  the  ice  to  the  water  side,  shook  his  ears, 
mounted  his  horse,  and,  though  often  advised,  would 
not  shift  his  clothes;  but,  as  hearty  and  as  happty  as 
a  king,  danced  all  the  evening,  the  icicles,  like  the  bells 
on  Aaron's  robe,  hanging,  dangling  and  rattling  at  the 
tails  of  his  coat,  as  he  was  dancing.  Between  twelve 
and  one,  he  retired  to  bed  with  his  fair  bride,  and  ap- 
peared in  excellent  spirits  next  morning;  coughs 
and  colds  being  what  he  scarcely  ever  felt.  In  the 
Western  Isles,  women -are  sometimes  seen  suckling 
their  children  while  wading  up  to  the  knees  in  snow, 
without  either  shoes  or  stockings ;  and,  being  ha- 
bituated to  it,  without  finding  any  inconvenience. 
Mr.  Campbell,  one  of  the  late  duke  of  Argyle's 
factors,  or  stewards,  as  a  ncver-failing  cure  for  the 
cold^  was  wont  to  put  on  his  great  coat  and  boots, 
go  and  lie  down  for  a  minute  or  two  in  that  state  ia 
the  water,  and  then  immediately  go  to  bed,  boots 
and  all.  He  lived  to  be  a  very  old  man ;  and  this,  it 
seems,  was  his  constant  as  well  as  never-failing  cure 
for  any  serious  cough  or  cold  he  happened  to  catcher 
Nor  do  the  old,  but  also  the  young  give  demon- 
stration of  hardiness ;  for,  as  two  little  boys,  the 
other  winter,  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  county  of 
Bamff,  the  one  about  six,  and  the  other  about  eight 
years  of  age,  who,  having  neither  father  nor  niother, 
were  begging,  were  overtaken  by  a  fall  of  sftow,  in 
the  month  of  February,  about  five  o'clock,  ih  a  cold 
frosty  evening,  and  not  seeing  any  house,  "hOr  know- 
ing'which  way  to  go,  after  they  were  tired,  IS^Tlowii 
in  a  furrow,  in  one  another's  arms,  and,  covering  ^' 
themselves  the  best  way  they  could  with  a  small 
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blanket  each  of  tliem  had  about  them,  fell  asleep; 
and  about  seven  in  the  morning  waked,  the  weather 
being  calm  and  serene,  in  perfect  health. 

Though  few  people  are  rich,  yet,  comparatively 
speaking,  there  are  but  few  beggars  in  the  High- 
lands, and  no  poors  rates,  the  poor  being  sup- 
ported with  what  is  collected  at  the  church  door 
on  Sundays,  and  donations  or  legacies  left  them, 
and  distributed  by  the  minister  and  his  elders  as 
to  them  seems  prudent 

The  diversity  of  climate  between  Murray  and 
some  parts  of  the  interior  of  Scotland  is  very  con- 
siderable. A  gentleman  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
county  of  BamfF  having  advertised  in  the  news- 
papers some  farms  to  let,  some  Murray,  farmers 
came  with  a  view  to  bid  for  them.  When  these 
men  left  the  lower  parts  of  Murray  early  in  the 
morning,  the  ploughs  and  harrows  were  going,  the 
birds  singing,  &c. ;  but  when,  about  mid-day,  they 
arrived  at  the  farms  advertised,  which  were  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  of  Belrinnis,  they  found  the  farms 
not  cleared  of  the  winter  snow,  and  the  frost  so 
hard,  that  scarce  a  plough  could  enter.  But  this 
diversity  of  climate,  which  happened  within  a  do- 
zen or  fifteen  miles  of  each  other,  can  easily  ba 
accounted  for.  A  certain  degree  of  cold,  even  in  Ja- 
maica, attends  a  certain  elevation;  and  in  the 
mountains,  near  the  centre  of  that  island,  there 
are  often  frost  and  snow;  and  Scotchmen,  who 
live  about  these  mountains,  complain  that  they 
have  found  it  nearly  as  cold  in  Jamaica  as  it  is 
in  Scotland.  In  like  manner  the  river  Spcy  rises 
near  three  thousand  feet  perpendicular  above  the 
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level  parts  of  Murray;  and  there  are  grazing 
places,  nay,  even  patches  of  ploughed  land  in  Strath- 
spey above  fifteen  hundred  feet  perpendicular  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  and  when  this  elevation  hap- 
pens to  be  upon  a  cold,  damp  soil,  the  difference 
of  climate  is  remarkable ;  and  seed  time,  in  some 
places,  often  does  not  commence  till  the  month  of 
May. 

In  the  upper  parts  of  Bamffshire,  happening,  one 
Sunday,  to  hear  an  old  clergyman,  whose  text 
was,  "  When  ye  are  reviled  revile  not  again,"  partly 
recommend  duelling;  and,  being  asked  to  dine  with 
him,  I  hinted,  as  delicately  as  I  could,  that  I 
thought  his  method  of  treating  his  subject  a  little 
uncommon.  He  confessed  that  he  was  an  enemy 
to  duelling  in  general,  but  thought  it  might  be 
necessary  in  some  cases.  I  found,  however,  this 
gentleman  had  a  son,  a  young  man  about  nine- 
teen, who,  upon  his  being  appointed  to  a  cadet- 
ship  in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  was  the 
only  Scotchman  in  the  character  of  a  gentleman 
that  happened  to  be  in  the  ship  which  took  him 
out  to  India.  This  being  the  case,  the  second 
matCj  an  Englishman,  took  an  opportunity,  when 
ordering  him  to  do  this  and  the  other  thing,  to 
call  one  of  the  men  a  Scotch  scoundrel,  booby, 
lousy  rascal,  and  the  like.  The  young  man,  think- 
ing himself  pointed  at,  begged  of  the  officer,  when 
he  gave  his  orders,  or  found  fault  with  his  men> 
that  he  Would  not  use  the  word  Scotch  so  frequent- 
ly, since,  though  the  man  might  be  a  Scotchman 
and  a  scoundrel  too,  yet  there  was  no  necessity 
for  using  so  frequently  and  so  forcibly  an  epithet 
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that  conveyed  a  national  reflection.  As  the  officer 
persisted  in  using  this  term,  the  young  man  told, 
liim,  he  should  wish  to  speak  with  him  on  the  first 
island  they  came  to,  it  not  being  allowed  to  give 
or  receive  a  challenge  on  shipboard.  At  length, 
Madeira  appeared.  The  young  man  then  sent  a 
message 'to  the  officer,  that,  as  the  boat  was  going 
on  shore,  he  expected  he  would  accompany  him* 
Upon  having  occasion  to  send  this  message  a  se- 
cond time,  he  desired  it  to  be  added  that  he  had 
a  couple  of  pistols,  as  also  of  swords,-  and  he 
should  have  his  choice;  but  that,  if  he  did  not 
come  without  delay,  he  .would  come  and  kick  him. 
The  officer  at  length  seeing  his  folly,  came  upon 
deck,  and  promised  not  to  use  the  woRd  Scotch, 
as  he  had  done.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  the 
young  man.  As  the  offi[Jnce  had  been  committed 
openly  and  repeatedly  before  all  the  ship's  com- 
pany, it  was  necessary  that  the  apology,  if  one 
was  to  be  made,  should  also  be  open  and  explicit. 
The  once  blustering,  but  now  humble  officer,  there- 
fore, came  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  begged  the 
young  man's  pardon;  which  was  granted  on  the 
condition  of  not  using  any  such  national  reflection 
during  the  voyage. 

Having  dined  with  the  good  old*  clergyman, 
whose  son  had  acted,  though  against  the  letter  of 
the  law,  in  really  so  prudent  and  spirited  a  manner, 
I  went  to  my  quarters  to  note  some  things  in  my 
memorandum  book,  which,  when  I  had  done,  my 
landlady  told  me  an  acquaintance  of  her's  had  been 
at  the  church,  and  had  learned  that  the  ladies  in 
England,  as  they  are  called  spinsters,  are  now  be- 
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ginning  to  be  diligent  at  their  wheels;  that  the  prin«* 
cesses  had  all  taken  to  spinning;  that  the  queen  and 
the  duchess  of  Gordon  had  met  lately,  as  was  the 
fashion  long  ago,  at  a  spinning  match,  striving 
who  could  spin  finest  and  the  most.  She  bad  also 
heard  in  the  church-yard,  (for  the  country  church- 
yard is  generally  the  exchange  of  the  parish,  where 
all  the  news  and  lies  are  handed  about,  and  all 
the  new  gowns,  &c.  of  the  young  people  exhibited), 
that,  as  the  short-waisted  gowns  were  first  intro- 
duced by  a  lady  who  Avas  with  child,  that  she 
might  not  hurt  the  child,  and  adopted  by  the  young 
women  to  shew  how  careful  they  would  be  were  they 
married^  so  gowns  were  now  becoming  longer,  and 
that  the  fine  ladies  in  London,  &c.  had  now  got 
tlieir  hair  dressed  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the 
girls  in  the  Highlands  have  dressed  theirs  for  many 
years.  With  such  a  mixture  of  truth  and  lies  do 
the  people  in  retired  parts  of  the  country  amusQ 
themselves. 

The  people's  ideas  of  justice  and  equity  are  very 
different  at  present  from  what  they  were  about  a 
hundred  years  ago;  for,  even  so  late  as  the  year 
1715,  nothing  was  more  common  than  for  a  man  to 
go  from  his  own  to  a  neiglibouring  parish,  and  not 
only  to  take  one,  but  dozens  of  sheep,  thinking  it 
no  great  crime;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  when  a 
man  in  the  parish  of  Inveraven,  about  that  period^ 
had  stolen  some  sheep,  and  shorn  and  scraped  their 
horns  to  disguise  them,  was  detected,  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  drive  the  sheep  back  to  the  place 
where  he  found  them ;  but  that  he  thought  the  new 
laws  absurd  and  severe  that  obliged  him  to  retura 
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the  wool  also,  and  have  nothing  for  his  trouble,  and 
accordingly  obstinately  persisted  in  keeping  the  wool. 

The  most  notorious  thief  of  this  kind,  who  was 
hanged  about  eighty  years  ago,  was  named  Robert, 
commonly  called  Rob,  Roy.  He  had  lived  by  plun- 
dering,' all  the  days  of  his  life.  He  and  his  party,  that 
sometimes  amounted  to  fifty,  often  attacked  castles 
and  gentlemen's  houses,  and  carried  them  by  force: 
and  so  desperate  was  he,  that  when  the  people  in  a 
certain  castle  would  not  give  him  admission,  it 
being  harvest,  he  and  his  men  brought  corn  from 
the  fields,  packed  it  up  all  round  the  house  as  high 
as  the  eves,  and  were  about  to  set  it  on  fire,  to 
smoke  them  out  like  rats,  as  he  expressed  it,  whea 
those  within,  to  prevent  being  with  the  house  burn- 
ed to  ashes,  yielded.  As  he  had  murdered  many, 
when  he  was  taken  he  had  his  right  hand  cut  off 
before  he  was  hanged,  which  was  found  tb  be  co- 
covered  with  red  hair,  like  a  beast :  so  strong  was 
he,  and  so  much  liad  he  been  in  the  open  air. 

Though  the  young  men  here  practise  gallantry, 
and  pay,  in  general,  as  much  attention  to  the  ladies 
as  ever  was  done  in  any  age  or  country,  and  would, 
as  the  earl  of  Essex  did  to  queen  Elizabeth,  permit 
their  teeth  to  be  pulled  out  to  shew  their  sweet- 
hearts, who  are  atucked  with  the  toothache,  what 
an  easy  matter  it  is  to  lose  a  tooth,  yet  I  am 
sorr}^  to  say  some  of  the  female  servants  here  are, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  slaves  and  drudges  in  the 
world.  There  are  servants  in  England  hired  and 
kept  for  shew;,  and  so  much  do  some  of  the  ladies 
about  London  wallow  in  riches  and  luxury,  that 
they  have  a  servant  to  attend  their  lap-dog,  to  comb 
and  wash  it,  take  it  out  an  airing,  to  protect  it  from 
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snarling  curs,  and  carry  it  where  the  road  happens 
to  be  bad :  but  such  slaves  as  some  of  the  ser- 
vants in  the  Highlands  are,  I  never  saw,  except  in 
Caithness,  &c.  where  the  women  carry  out  the 
dung  in  baskets  on  their  backs,  while  the  men  lie 
lounging  about  the  house,  doing  nothing  but  Idl- 
ing the  wicker  baskets  on  the  women's  backs. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  people  in  the  Highlands 
are  in  general  lazy,  yet  I  was  astonished  to  see  with 
what  facility  some  of  them  can  almost  do  every 
thing.  Respectable  farmers,  not  only  in  the  inland 
parts  of  the  country,  but  even  not  far  from  towns 
and  seats  of  improvement,  often  make  and  mend 
their  own  shoes,  clothes,  carts,  harrows,  ploughs, 
&c.  &c.  without  being  at  all  ashamed  of  it.  So  they 
do  in  Norway,  and  Swedish,  and  Russian  Finland. 
I  dined  one  day,  in  IJadenoch,  with  a  respectable 
farmer  of  tlie  name  of  Macdonald,  who  did  all  this, 
though  he  had  more  than  a  thousand  pounds  out  at 
interest,  and  who  politely  said  tg  a  woman  that  sat 
beside  him,  when  one  pulled  out  his  watch,  ^'  Ma- 
dam, the  Avatch  there  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  hours, 
but  you  ladies  make  us  forget  them/' 

Thre  is  a  shamefully  destructive  amusement, 
which  the  men  are  fond  of,  and  which,  though 
against  the  law,  too  many  of  the  proprietors  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  country  do  not  discourage, 
I  mean  the  killing  of  salmon  in  the  rivers  in  m  inter, 
while  they  are  spawning.  As,  by  law,  the  heritors 
near  the  mouths  of  rivers  are  entitled  to  do  all  they 
can  to  prevent  fish  going  up  the.  rivers,  so  the  pro- 
prietors on  each  side  of  the  river  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  country,  though  it  is  against  the  law,  seem 
to  wink  at  their  tenants  for  destroying  as  many 
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of  them  as  they  can,  and  preventing  them'  from  go- 
ing down  tlie  river  again ;  and  thousands  of  salmon 
are  not  only  killed  in  the  river  Spey,  in  the  Aven, 
and  other  rivers  that  run  into  it,  but  also,  I  believe, 
in  most  rivers  in  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  north- 
ern counties,  by  what  th^  call  blazing,  or  torch- 
light, and  which  they  do  in  the  following  manner. 
When  it  grows  dark,  at  or  near  a  shallow  part  of 
the  river,  where,  during  November,  December,  and 
part   of  January,    the  fish    are  generally  busy  in 
making  a  bed  for  their  spawn,  four  or  five  people 
meet,  and  having  stripped  the  lower  part  of  their 
body  naked,  and  having  a  strong  barbed  hook,  with 
a  long  handle,  one  carrying  a  large  torch  of  lighted 
fir,   split  from  the  roots  of  trees  found  in  moss, 
they  instantly  rush  into  the  water,  where  the  fish 
are  busyand,  whil  e  the  fishes  know  not  what  do 
do,  astonished  at  the  sudden  light,  many  of  them 
are  killed  with  the  long  barbed  hooks.     In  many 
places  of  the  Spey  this  is  generally  repeated  seve- 
ral times  of  an  evening;  nay,  sometimes,  now  and 
then,  from  four  or  five,  when  it  grows  dark,  till  day 
light  next  morning;  as  the  fish  that  have  escaped 
never  fail,  after  some  time,  to  return  to  their  spawn- 
ing again :  and,  though  there  is  not  a  doubt  that 
fish  in  this  state  are  not  only  what  is  termed  foul, 
but  also  unwholesome,  yet  they  are  eaten,  and  often 
sold  at  a  high  price,   sometimes   even  a  shilling 
the  pound ;  and  although,  to  the  delicate  and  lux- 
urious, it  will  appear  a  strange  amusement,  in  a 
cold  winter  evening,  to  wade  up  to  the  neck   in 
water    and  pieces   of  ice,    yet  certain  it  is,    that 
those  who  once  begin  this  amusement  generally 
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grow  fond  of  it,  and  that  they  seldom  catch  cold 
by  it,  but  generally  sleep  sound,  and  find  it  a  cure 
for  the  cold.  It  is  true,  this  is  most  frequently 
done  by  young  men,  but  it  is  also  true  that  men 
of  fifty,  sixty,  or  even  seventy,  sometimes  practise 
it,  and  come  for  miles  in  the  coldest  evenings,  even 
in  the  midst  of  frost  and  snow,  not  so  much  for  the 
profit  as  the  pleasure  this  amusement  affords. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Avcn,  a  rapid  river  tha:t  runs 
through  Glenaven,  above  noticed,  into  the  Spey,  on 
the  east  side,  about  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth  at 
Fochabers,  I  found  erected  a  carding,  and  prepara^ 
tions  for  a  spinning  machine.  If  the  manufacture 
of  flannels,  and  other  woollen  goods,  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Highlands,  it  might  be  the  means  of 
banishing  that  indolence  and  love  of  loitering  about 
doing  nothing,  and  preventing  that  spirit  of  emigra- 
tion to  America  which  has,  of  late,  become  so  com- 
mon, and  which  must  continue  to  increase,  unless 
some  rational  means,  such  as  the  introduction  of 
manufactures,  prevent  it. 

In  the  straths  and  glens  in  the  Highlands,  the 
land  in  many  places  is  tolerably  well  ploughed,  but 
in  all  miserably  enclosed,  and  certainly  not  one 
twentieth  part  of  it  under  the  plough  that  might  be 
under  it.  But  the  reason  is  obvious :  for,  as  cattle 
fetch  good  prices,  and  they  g^in  money  with  less 
trouble  by  tending  them  than  by  the  laborious  bu- 
siness of  ploughing,  harrowing,  &c.  so  the  High- 
landers have  seldom  more  ground  under  the  plough 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  subsistence, 
7'he  consequence  is,  that  when  a  crop  fails,  which 
it  sometimes   does,  particularly  when  the  summer 
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happens  to  be  cold,  and  rains  and  the  winter  seta 
soon  in,  or  the  snow  in  the  spring  continues  long, 
that  they  themselves,  and  their  cattle  in  the  spring, 
are  often  in  a  state  of  famishment.  It  was,  till  very 
lately,  a  practice  throughout  the  Highlands,  to 
blood  their  cattle  now  and  then  for  the  sake  of 
their  blood;  which,  having  boiled  withaHttle  oat- 
meal, they  ate,  to  save  their  other  provisions. 

This,  though  little  short  of  Abyssinian  savage- 
ness,  is  certain  beyond  all  doubt;  nor  is  the  prac- 
tice in  some  parts  of  the  Hebrides,  Caithness,  and 
Koss*shire,  to  this  day  wholly  laid  aside.  It  is  not 
much  above  two  hundred  years,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Buchanan,  since  the  natives  of  the 
Hebrides  ate  raw  flesh. 

On  the  top  of  the  Highland  hills  I  not  only  saw 
ptarmagam,  a  kind  of  wild  pheasant,  though  they 
are  generally  extremely  shy,  but  also  a  variety  of 
other  beautiful  birds,  which  we  shot  with  water,  not 
to  spoil  their  plumage,  and  which  will  be  found 
stuffed  in  the  British  Museum.  If  you  shoot  a 
little  water  from  a  musket  at  a  horse's  bead,  the 
suddenness  and  velocity  with  which  it  comes  stuns 
him,  and  makes  him  fall  down,  though  he  soon 
recovers.  So  it  is  with  birds:  you  should,  there- 
fore, run  to  them  immediately  when  you  shoot  them 
with  water,  otherwise  you  will  lose  them. 

It  was,  and  still  is  a  custom  in  many  places  in  the 
Highlands,  that  whoever  comes  into  a  bouse  after  a 
person  dies,  and  before  such  person  is  interred,  as 
also  after  a  child  is  bom  till  it  is  baptized,  must  eat 
and  drink  in  the  house  before  they  leave  it    This 
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being  the  custom,  to  save  expenses,  and  because 
they  think  it  disrespectful  to  God  to  have  an  un- 
Jbaptized  child  in  the  house,  poor  people  generally 
have  their  children  as  soon  baptized  as  possible. 
But  it  happened  once  to  a  poor  man  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  that  a  river,  as  is  often  the  case,  ran 
between  his  house  and  the  clergyman's,  so  that  nei- 
ther the  poor  man  could  get  to  the  clergyman, 
nor  the  clergyman  to  the  poor  man's,  in  order  to 
have  the  child  baptized.  The  river  was  swoln  by 
the  gradual  melting  of  the  snow,  and  there  was  no 
bridge  within  twenty  miles.  The  poor  man's  cheese, 
his  bread,  &c.  was  nearly  expended;  he,  therefore,  on 
the  one  side  of  the  river,  and  the  clergyman  on  the 
other,  consulting  what  was  to  be  done,  agreed  that 
the  child  should  be  brought  to  the  river  side;  that 
the  father,  presenting  the  child,  should  take  on  the 
vows,  as  they  term  it,  and  the  minister  with  a  scoop, 
or  Dutch  ladle,  should  throw  over  the  w^ater:  which 
was  done,  though  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
breadth  of  the  river;  after  which,  the  clergymaii 
pronounced  the  name,  prayed  aloud,  so  as  to  be 
heard  by  the  parent  and  his  attendants  on  the 
other  side,  after  which  each  \vent  to  their  respective 
places  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  new  mode  of  bap- 
tism, and  that,  if  the  child  died  in  infancy,  it  would 
go  to  heaven. 

It  is  customary  in  the  Highlands,  as  well  as  in 
most  other  parts  of  Scotland,  to  prevent  parents  be- 
coming sponsors  for  their  children,  when  baptized, 
if  they  lie  under  what  is  termed  church  cebsure 
Mr.  Macpherson,  an  extensive  farmer  in  the  Highr 
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lands,  not  far  from  Loch  Spey,  being  oftener  tipsey 
than  his  friends  could  have  wished,  the  minister 
threatened  not  to  baptize  any  child  for  him,  nor 
admit  him  to  any  church  privilege,  till  he  did  pe- 
nance for  his  improper  conduct  before  the  congre- 
gation. About  the  time  when  this  misunderstand- 
ing took  place  between  the  minister  and  Air.  Mac- 
pherson,  the  farmer's  wife  was  deUvered  of  two  fine 
boys  ;  and,  as  it  ib  customary  to  go  to  church  and 
have  their  children  baptized  on  Sunday,  the  farmer 
took  his  to  have  them  baptized  along  with  others  he 
knew  were  to  be  there.  I  ahi  sorry  to  say,  that 
many  of  the  Highlanders  imagine  that  the  virtue  of 
baptism  consists  in  the  water  after  a  blessing  has 
been  prayed  for  on  it  by  the  clergyman.  The  far- 
mer was  one  of  those.  As  there  were  that  day  se- 
veral children  to  be  baptized,  the  minister  prayed  as 
usual  upon  such  occasions,  that  God  would  bless 
the  Element  of  water  to  be  used,  and  accompany 
with  an  eiFectual  blessing,  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
about  to  be  administered.  When  the  farmer  went 
up  with  his  children,  after  the  others,  begging  them 
to  be  baptized  as  the  rest,  and  holding  them  on  his 
arms,  the  minister  refused,  alleging  he  was  under 
church  scandal.  The  farmer,  therefore,  holding 
tlie  children  carefully  with  his  left  arm,  put  forth 
his  right  hand  into  the  basin  among  the  water, 
upon  which  a  blessing  had  been  prayed  by  the 
minister;  and,  sprinkhng  a  httle  of  it  gently  on  each 
of  his  son's  faces,  said  in  Gaelic,  "The  one  of  you 
is  named  Duncan,  and  the  other  Donald,  and  the 
fl— 1  another  baptism  ever  ye  shall  have;"  and  then 
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making  a  bow  to  the  minister,  took  them  botli  home 
with  him. 

I  was  amazed  to  see  how  much  the    ministers 
in  the  interior  of  the  Highlands  are  plagued  with 
dogs  in  their  churches.     As  almost  every  family  has 
a  dog,  and  some  two,  and  as  these  dogs  generally 
go  with  the  people  to  church  ;  so  many  dogs  being 
collected  often  fight,  and  make  such  a  noise  during 
public  worship,  as   not  only  disturbs  the  congre- 
gation, but  endangers  the  limbs  of  many.     I   have 
seen  more  than  twenty  men  plying  with  good  cud- 
gels, yet  unable  to  separate  a  number  of  dogs  fight- 
ing in  a  church.     Nay,  so  much  trouble  do  dogs 
give  in  some  churches,  that  there  is  one  appointed 
to  go  through  the  church-yard  with  a  kind  of  long- 
handled  forceps,  which  he  holds  out  before  him,  and 
with  which  he  wounds  the  tails,  legs,  and  ears,  &c. 
of  the  dogs,  and  thereby  keeps  the   church  and 
church-yard  clear  of  these  useful,  but  totally  unne- 
cessary animals  in  a  place  of  public  worship.     In- 
deed, as  these  long-handled  forceps  have  been  found 
so  useful  in  the  Highlands,  perhaps  they  might  be 
of  use  in  some  other  places;  for  ladies  in  too  many 
places  bring  their  lap-dogs  to  church,  both  on  the 
north  and  south  side  of  the  Tweed.     It  often  hap- 
pens that  a  lady's  lap-dog,   running  out  and  into 
her  muff  at  church,  and  playing  other  antic  tricky 
draws  more  attention  than  the  parson. 

Perhaps  in  England,  in  some  places,  they  are  at 
much  more  pains  in  brushing  and  washing  their 
churches  than  in  purifying  their  hearts  from  wicked- 
ness ;  but,  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  their  churches 
are  disgusting  and  shamefully  dirty.     I  found  a  pa- 
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rish  church  on  the  banksof  the  Aven,  which,  though 
the  parishioneFs  meet  in  it  every  Sunday,  has  no 
door,  scarcely  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  windows,  and 
at  least  a  hundred  holes  in  its  roof.  The  truth  is, 
calves,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  &c.  &c.  lodge  in  it  all 
night  In  going  to  a  kind  of  pew  in  it,  I  went 
over  the  feet,  and  positively  in  one  place  up  to  the 
calves  of  my  legs  in  cow  dung.  The  clergyman 
and  presbytery  can  order  a  decent  church  to  be 
built  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  heritors,  accord* 
ing  to  their  valued  rent;  but  as  many  of  the  heritors 
never  go  to  church  themselves,  and  the  clergy  have 
sometimes  farms  or  other  favours  to  ask  for  themselves 
and  their  friends,  to  save  the  heritors  the  expense 
of  a  new  church,  which  now  in  general  costs  at 
least  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds,  they  put  up 
with  an  old  one,  as  the  people  also  do  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  driving  materials  to  a  church  in  inland  parts, 
which  they  are  obliged  to  do,  as  their  part  of  the 
business.  To  a  Gentoo,  a  Strathaven  church,  most 
copiously  replenished  and  bespattered  with  cow 
dung,  could  not  fail  of  appearing  a  very  holy  tem- 
ple. In  most  parts  of  the  Lowlands,  however,  and 
even  in  some  of  the  Highlands,  they  begin  to  study 
decency,  neatness,  and  even  a  degree  of  elegance,  in 
their  churches. 

Ridiculous  circumstances  sometimes  occur  even 
in  the  most  sacred  places.  As  in  Highland  churches, 
in  Mrinter,  the  water  in  the  font>  or  basin  for  bap- 
tism, is  sometimes  turned  into  ice  in  a  short  time, 
it  is  customary  to  bring  in  the  water  just  before  the 
baptizing  begins..  The  beadle  of  a  church  in  the 
interior  of  the  Highlands  having  forgot  to  bring  in 
the  water  till  the  minister  was  proceeding  to  bap- 
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tize,  ran  out  for  it,  but  brought  in  some  so  warm, 
that  the  clergyman,  having  biirnt  his  fingers,  for- 
got himself,  used  some  antic  gestures  with  his 
hand,  and  interlarded  the  baptism  of  the  child  with 
an  address  to  the  beadle,  threatening  to  come  down 
and  kick  him  out  of  the  church. 

Abraham,  we  are  told,  made  a  feast  when  his  son 
Isaac  was  weaned ;  but,  as  was  the  case  till  lately  in 
most  parts  of  Scotland,  in  the  Highlands  it  is  still 
usual  to  make  a  feast  when  a  child  is  baptized. 
Nay,  so  much  does  this  custom  prevail,  that  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  people  that  are  almost 
beggars  having  fifty  or  sixty  people  at  dinner 
with  them  upon  such  occasions,  others  of  better 
condition  have  more.  However,  those  that  attend 
generally  send  fowls,  pieces  of  beef,  mutton,  butter, 
cheese,  meal,  whisky,  tea,  sugar,  or  something  be- 
fore them;  so  that  such  dinners,  instead  of  causing 
expenses  to  the  poor  people,  are  generally  an  advan- 
tage, in  the  same  way  as  their  weddings  are.  Being 
invited  to  a  baptism  dinner  while  in  the  Highlands, 
I  saw  an  hundred  fowls  at  least,  besides  pieces  of 
beef,  mutton  hams,  which  they  call  Spagan-dow, 
or  Black  Ham,  black  indeed  with  smoke,  all  boil- 
ing in  a  large  cauldron,  with  barley,  rice,  onions^ 
&c. ;  and  there  were  as  many  more  with  legs  of 
mutton,  hares,  partridges,  &c.  stewed,  or  otherwise 
cooked  in  a  different  way  from  boiling.  All  this, 
with  abundance  of  potatoes  and  greens,  composed  a 
dinner  fit  for  a  Higliland  laird,  an  English  lord,  or 
a  German  or  French  prince.  But  though  feasts  of 
this  kind  tend  to  enliven  and  clieer  those  liaiuy 
sons  of  the  mountains,  and  to  brighten  the-  chain  of 
friendship,  yet  they  have  this  inconvenience,   that 
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they  generally  occasion  too  much  drinking.  For  in- 
stance, on  the  banks  of  the  Spey,   the  other  year, 
about  twenty  people,   men   and   women,    that  had 
been  at  church  on  a  week  day  to  get  a  child  bap- 
tized, upon  going  afterwards  to  the  public-house  to 
drink,  as  is  customy,  the  child's  health,  actually  lost 
the  child  on  their  way  home,  and  could  give  no  ac- 
count of  it.     The  truth  is,  the  woman,  who  had  the 
care  of  it,  having  sat  down  for  a  Httle  by  the  way, 
laid  down  the  child,  and  they  being  all  tipsy,  or,  as  the 
Greeulanders  express  it,  having  taken  too  much  of 
the  mad  waters,  forgot  to  take  it  up  again ;  and, 
upon  people  being  sent  in  quest  of  >it,  they  found 
the  child  fast  asleep,  having  got  a  good  dose  of 
punch,  as  they  term  it,  to  make  the  little  fellow  sltep 
while  the  clergyman  was  baptizing  him.     And,    so 
indecent  are  they  at  funerals,  that  lately,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Badenoch,  when  crossing  a  bridge,  having 
placed    the  coffin   on   the    parapet  of  the  bridge 
to  rest  themselves,  though  there  were  near  two  hun- 
dred of  them,  it  fell  over  into  the  water,  and  was 
carried  down  a  considerable  way,  while  the  friends, 
relations,  and  mourners,  some  on  the  one  side,  and 
some  on  the  other  of  the  river,   went  along  with 
it,  admiring  how   prettily  it  sailed.  '  They  would 
have  allowed  it  to  go  farther,  had  not  the  coffin, 
upon  coming  to  a  stone,  turned  and  gone  on  with 
the  head  first;    which,  as  that  was  not  the  way 
they  would  have  carried  it,  twenty  or  thirty   fel- 
lows rushed  into  the  stream,  took  it  out,  and  car- 
ried it  for  some  time,  not  observing  that  they  them- 
selves,  like  the  water,    were  carrying  it  with  the 
head  first.     Indeed,  as  disputes  sometimes  arise  at 
funerals,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  twenty 
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or  thirty  men  fighting,  some  on  horseback  and 
some  on  foot,  and  the  corps  laid  down  on  the  road, 
till  they  see  how  the  fray  will  end. 

In  the  south  of  Scotland,  not  long  ago,  whea 
carrying  a  corps  to  be  interred,  they  were  obliged  to 
leave  it  in  the  snow,  neither  being  able  to  carry  it  to 
the  church-yard,  nor  home  again  ;  but  so  hardy  are 
the  Highlanders,  that  a  circumstance  of  this  kind 
scarcely  ever  happens;  as  they  often  force  their  way 
through  snow  up  to  their  neck. 

Though  the  itch  was  once  very  common  in  the 
Highlands,  yet  I  seldom  fell  in  with  any  affected 
with  it ;  and  found  as  good  beds  in  many  parts  of 
it,  as  in  the  hotels  and  great  inns  in  England. 

The  volunteers  in  the  Highlands  are  a  noble  sight, 
and  it  gave  me  much  pleasure  to  find,  in  almost 
every  parish,  hundreds  of  stout,  hardy  men,  both 
old  and  yoiing,  not  only  well  acquainted  with  tlie 
various  military  evolutions  and  branches  of  duty,  but 
determined  to  defend  not  only  the  northern,  but 
even  to  march  to  the  southern  parts  of  Britain,  if  any 
hostile  foe  dared  to  set  a  foot  on  it.  It  would  have 
been  dangerous,  even  fifly  years  ago,  to  have  put 
arms  into  so  many  of  the  Highlanders  hands,  but 
there  is  no  danger  now ;  as  they  are,  though  not 
much  attached  to  their  chiefs,  as  much  attached  to 
their  king  and  country,  as  any  subjects  in  Britain. 

I  was  astonished  to  find  so  many  crows  in  the 
Highlands,  till  I  learned  that,  at  a  certain  season, 
they,  with  their  young,  from  all  quarters,  repair  to 
the  hills,  for  the  sake  of  the  berries  that  grow  on  a 
low  bush,  often  not  so  tall  as  the  heath,  and  which 
are  known  by  the  name  of  crow-berries. 

It  is  observed,  that  some  species  of  the  fig-tree 
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have  two  crops  of  fruit  on  them  at  once»  and  that 
the  former  years  fruit  is  not  ripe,  till  the  fruit  of  the 
succeeding  year  is  not  only  fj^irly  formed,  but  as 
Jarge  and  heavy  as  when  ripe.  The  juniper  bushes, 
which  are  almost  every  where  to  he  met  with  about 
the  roots  of  the  Highland  hills,  have  this  quality  of 
the  fig  tree,  and  always  two  crops  of  berries  on 
them ;  as  also  another  small  shrub  somewhat  similar 
to  the  crow-berries,  but  not  near  in  such  plenty. 

From  the  Highland  horses,  which  are  extremely 
hardy  and  strong  for  their  size,  as  well  as  other  ani* 
mals  that  go,  as  it  w;ere,  wild  in  the  hills,  I  am  led 
to  conclude  that  domestication  is  the  sole  cause  of 
that  diversity  of  colour,  which  appears  among  ani« 
mals  of  the  same  species.  Thus  partridges,  muir* 
fowl,  magpies,  sparrows,  larks,  linnets,  thrushes, 
9cc»  &c.  are,  and  always  have  been,  of  the  same 
colour ;  but,  when  domesticated  and  left  to  the  care 
of  men,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  their  ypung  assume 
various  colours.  Ducks,  when  wild,  we  know,  have 
all  the  same  appearance;  but,  when  tamed,  their 
.  young  become  of  various  colours.  Wild  pigeons,  in 
general,  have  all  the  same  hue  and  colour.  It  is  only 
in  a  domesticated  state  that  they  assume  a  different 
one.  The  same  is  the  case  with  quadrupeds.  Itis  weU 
known  that  hares,  foxes,  rabbits,  wolves,  lions, 
leopards,  bears,  wild  cats,  wild  asses,  &c.  &c.  have 
all  nearly  the  same  colour ;  but  domesticate  them, 
and,  while  you  oblige  them  [to  see  the  labours  of 
manj  and  pre»rent  them  from  often  seeing  the  country 
in  an  uncultivated  state,  by  degrees  their  young  as- 
sume a  thousand  variegated  appearances.  The 
Jxorses  and  cattle  that  run  wild  in  the  hills,  as  also  in 
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the  Orkneys,  Shetland,  and  Western  Islfes,  are  all 
nearly  of  the  same  colour,  which  is  for  the  most  part 
that  of  hares,  foxes,  deer,  and  other  wild  animals : 
and  there  is  not  a  doubt,  but  were  all  the  horses, 
cows,  dogs,  cats,  cocks,  hens,  &c.  &c.  that  assume 
ten  thousand  different  colours  among  men,  to  bq 
turned  out  into  the  muirs  and  mountains,  and  suf- 
fered to  run  wild,  their  young  would,  in  the  course 
of  years,  become  what  their  progenitors  were,  of  a 
brownheath  colour.  The  truth  is,  heath,  which  is  here 
the  ground,  or  leading  colour  in  the  garb  of  nature, 
being  more  than  any  other  presented  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  quadrupeds  and  fowls  in  a  certain  state,  may 
be  the  reason  that  brown,  or  the  colour  of  heath,  and 
a  hill  at  a  few  miles  distance,  is  the  leading  feature 
in  the  colour  of  most  fowls  and  animals  in  an  un- 
domesticated  state.  Upon  the  same  principle  it  is, 
that  there  is  not  such  an  infinite  variety  in  the  coun- 
tenances of  Indian  tribes,  and  men  in  a  state  of 
nature,  as  in  polished  nations.  The  Swiss,  the  High- 
landers, the  Africans,  the  Laplanders,  the  Hottentots, 
the  Tartars,  the  Esquimaux  Indians,  the  Chinese, 
&c.  arid  even  the  people  in  different  districts  of  the 
same  country,  that  do  not  intermarry  nor  mingle 
much  with  others,  are  also  a  proof  of  what  is  here 
stated. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Highlands,  it  is  difficult  to 
persuade  the  farmers,  that,  in  moist  soils,  stones  lying 
on  the  surface  are  disadvantageous  to  a  crop,  and  to 
the  growth  of  both  grass  and  grain.  And  it  is  a 
certain  fact,  that  a  farmer  on  the  banks  of  the  Spey, 
who  had  been  persuaded  by  Mr.  Johnston,  who 
published  Elkinton  on  Draining,  to  collect  and  drive 
off  a  number  of  ston6s  from  the  surface  of  several 
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fields,  brought  them  all  back  and  scattered  thera  on 
it  again ;  as  he  insisted  that  his  crops  were  mnch 
worse  thaii  before  the  stones  were-  taken  away. 
But,  as  the  soil  was  damp,  he  would  have  ameliorated 
his  fields  much  more,  had  he  cut  trenches  in  the 
dampest  places ;  and,  filling  these  with  the  stones, 
made  what  is  called  covered  drains  with  them. 
Either  government,  or  the  proprietors  of  the  greater' 
part  of  Scotland,  should  put  into  the  hands  of  each 
of  the  farmers,  some  plain  treatise  on  agriculture^ 
pointing  out,  among  many  other  things,  how  much 
the  climate,  as  well  as  the  soil  of  a  country,  is  altered 
and  bettered  by  draining,  enclosing,  and  other  opera- 
tions of  the  husbandman. 

I  amused  myself,  one  day,  in  the  woods  of  Glen^ 
more,  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Gordon,  in  observ- 
ing how  they  float  wood  down  the  river  Spey,  from 
this  and  many  other  places  on  its  banks.  The  float; 
formerly  was  guided  by  a  man  sitting  on  a  very  small 
vessel,  not  altogether  unlike  to  the  idea  Ihave  of  the 
India  catamaran,  called  a  courach.  This  vessel  waS 
of  an  oval  shape,  about  four  feet  long,  and  three  broad  ; 
with  a  small  keel  from  head  to  stern;  a  few  ribs 
across  the  keel,  and  a  ring  of  pliable  wood  round  th6 
lip  of  it;  and  the  whole  covered  with  the  rough 
hide  of  an  ox  or  horse.  The  rower  sat  on  a  trans- 
verse seat  in  the  middle,  holding  in  his  hand  a  rope, 
the  end  of  which  was  tied  to  the  float.  With  the  other 
hand  he  managed  a  paddle,  kept  the  float  in  deep 
water,  and  brought  it  to  shore  when  he  pleased. 

Many  thousand  pounds  worth  of  wood,  chiefly  fir 

and  birch,    are  annually  floated   down   this  river. 

.The  fir,  in  spars  of  twelve,  twenty,  and  sometimes 
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thirty  fef  t  long,  and  many  thousands  only  ten  feet» 
being  carried  to  Sunderland,  are  let  down  into 
the  coal-pits,  and  placed  at  proper  distances  below, 
to  support  the  weight  of  the  earth,  when  the  pillars 
of  coal  have  been  digged.  Hundreds  of  these  floats, 
following  one  another,  guided  by  a  man  on  each  end, 
go  down  at  the  rate,  when  the  river  is  a  little  swoln, 
of  sometimes  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  are  landed  at  its 
mouth. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  various  methods  of 
mourning  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  When 
the  Persians  mourn,  they  are  dressed  in  white ;  it 
was  customary  on  extraordinary  occasions,  whea 
the  Grecians  mourned,  to  shave  theiT  heads ;  and 
when  a  certain  city  was  taken,  the  Athenians,  we  arc 
informed,  not  only  shaved  their  heads,  but  took  aa 
oath  not  to  let  their  hair  grow  till  the  city  was  re- 
taken. When  the  Highlanders  mourn,  they  set  the 
bag-pipes  a  playing,  and  begin  to  dance,  diink,  and 
•  be  meny,  from  an  idea  that  the  deceased  is  gone  to 
a  happitr  country. 

A  number  of  young  people,  generally  meet  in  the 
evening,  and  continue  in  the  same  room  with  the 
corps.  At  such  wakes,  every  kind  of  amusement  is 
carried  on,  and  the  bag-pipes  sometimes  play  all  the 
way  before  the  corps  to  the  grave.  Nor  is  any  per* 
son  permitted  to  depart  from  a  house  where  there  is 
a  dead  person,  without  eating  and  drinking;,  and  S9 
hard  do  they  generally  drink  upon  such  occasions, 
that,  in  one  point  of  view,  they  may  be  said  to  drown 
their  sorrow. 

Many  of  the  people  in  the  Highlands  firmly  be- 
lieve in  the  prescience,  or  presensation  of  magpies. 
While  I  was  at  breakfast  onemorning  *ith  a  worth/ 
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clergyman,  to  whom  I  had  been  introdaced  by  letter, 
the  servant  came  in,  holding  up  her  hands  in  a  pray** 
ing  attitude,  saying,  "  The  Lord  prepare  us  all  for 
death  ;  there  will  be  two  dead  persons  in  this  house 
before  a  month."  Our  eyes  were  all  immediately 
turned  toward  the  maid,  and,  I  confess,  my  teeth,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  young  peoples  at  the  table,  which 
were  going  when  the  maid  came  in,  immediately,  as 
it  were,  ceased  to  move  of  their  own  accord,  at  the 
first  word  uttered  by  the  maid.  When  the  good  old, 
parson,  whose  teeth  were  neither  so  good  nor  many 
as  they  once  h^d  been,  had  masticated  sufficiently 
what  was  in  his  mouth,  turning  to  the  maid,  he  said, 
"  How  know  you  that  two  of  us  are  to  be  dead  ere  a 
month  ?"  **  Oh,  sir,  a  magpie  alighted  upon  and 
tore  one  of  your  shirts,  and  that  gentleman's  there, 
pointing  to  roe,  and  I  am  sure  that  mischief  will 
follow.'*  The  old  man  smiled,  and  looked  at  me. 
Though  neither  this  good  old  man  nor  I  died,  as 
was  prophesied  by  the  maid,  yet  she  still  believed  in 
the  fore-knowledge  of  the  magpie,  as  a  poor  man  in 
the  neighbourhood  died,  and  his  friends  having 
asked  that  day  a  shirt  from  the  clergyman,  to  be  put 
on  him  in  his  grave,  the  shirt  on  which  the  magpie, 
by  accident,  had  alighted,  was  the  one  given  to  be 
put  on  the  poor  man. — It  sooths  some  of  the  religious 
poor  to  think  that  they  are  to  lie  in  their  graves  in  a 
clergyman's  shirt. 

As  there  are  pretenders  to  the  second  sight,  which 
the  better  sort  of  people  do  not  altogether  discourage, 
as  it  sometimesinduces  those  that  steal  to  return  the 
goods,  lest  they  should  be  discovered,  so  there  are, 
in  the  Highlands,  quacks  and  pretenders,  even  yet, 
to  prevent  witchcrafJt,  enchantments,  and  barren- 
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ness  in  women.  There  is  a  Mr.  Willox,  near  Tamin- 
toul,  a  man  of  some  information,  and  who  always 
wears  scarlet  clothes,  that  pretends  he  possesses  this 
art ;  and,  I  am  sorry  to  hear,  is  not  unfrequently  ap- 
plied to.  For  instance,  a  man  named  Stuart,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Spey,  who  had  been  married  nine  years, 
and  had  no  children,  went  to  the  said  Willox,  and 
laid  down  his  guinea,  the  ordinary  fee,  Willox, 
having  a  large  black  pebble  of  a  curious  shape, 
which  he  keeps  in  ajn  elegant  gold  and  silver  box, 
and  which  he  says  came  from  Italy,  being  handed 
down  to  him  from  his  grandfather,  took  it,  went  out 
to  a  well,  near  his  house,  brought  in  about  half  an 
English  gallon  of  water ;  and,  with  the  pebble  or 
stone  in  his  hand,  moved  the  water  quickly,  several 
times :  tlien,  saying  tlje  Lord's  prayer  three  time^  in 
Latin,  and  other  Latin  prayers,  which,  as  he  is  a. 
Roman  Catholic,  he  can  do,  he  bottled  up  the  water, 
desired  tlie  man  to  say  his  prayers  regularly  every 
evening,  and  give  his  wife  three  wine  glasses  of  tliis 
water  at  bed  tiine,  and  there  was  no  fear.  The  man 
did  so,  and  actually,  I  am  assured,  has  had  a  child 
every  other  year  since.  This  seems  to  exceed  the 
miracle  of  what  made  so  great  a  figure  in  advertise- 
ments in  London  newspapers,  some  years  ago,  of  the 
nine  times  died  blue  flannel  If  wlut  is  affirmed  in 
the  case  of  this  woman  be  true,  it  is,  no  doubt,  to 
be  sat  down  among  the  wonderful  effects  of  imagi- 
nation. 

A  respectable  farmer  also,  more  than  forty  miles 

from  Tamintoul,  whose  wife  had  lingered  for  years, 

without  any  physician,  being  able,  and  many  were 

tried,  to  discover  what  was  the  matter  with  her,  wa* 

*at  length  persuaded  by  Jiis  neigh  hours,  that  she  wv 
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pitched,  as  tl^iey  term  It^  Nay,  they  teased  him  90. 
inuch>  that,  to  prevent  his  neighbours  saying  he  did; 
9ot  care  whetlier  his  wife  was  cured  or  not,  he  sent; 
for  Willox,  paid  him  a  guinea,  and  all  expenses. 
Whea  Willoxcame,  in  his  scarlet  coat,  breeches,  &c. 
he  perambulated  the  housie,  garden,  barns,  &c.  fre-» 
quently  standing  and  holding  out  his  nose,  as  if  to 
smell  where  the  witchcraft  was  lodged^  At  length 
be  pretended  he  bad  discovered  it ;  and,  running 
hastily,  put  his  hand  into  a  hole  of  the  wall  of  the 
house,  aud  pulled  out  a  fowls  stomach,  broiled  and 
cut  into  certain  bits,  which  he  said  had  been  put 
there  by  some  person,  in  cqncert  with  the  deviL 
The  poor  woman,  it  seems»  got  a,  little  better ;  ^nd, 
so  credulous  was  the  farmer,  as  w;ell  as  his  neigh- 
bours, as  to  believe  that  Willox  cured  her. 

Pedlars,  ot  travelling  merchants,  introduce  every 
article  of  dress  into  the  Higblandsp  and  find  here  a 
good  market;  the  people  often  having  plenty  of 
money,  from  the  high  price  they  receive  for  their 
<:attle,  sheep,  &c«  And  it  is  not  a  little  curious^ 
that  the  head  dress  and  fancy  wigs,  iold  by  per- 
fumers and  &ncy  dress  makers,  in  London  apd  Paris^ 
are  exactly  of  the  form  in  which  the  young  women  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  have  dressed  their  heada 
these  many  years.  The  gowns  and  petticoats  worn 
by  the  Highland^  are  nearly  the  same  stuff  as  those 
worn  by  the  Welch  girls ;  only  in  the  Highlands  they 
are  generally  a  kind  of  tartan,  whereais  in  Wales  they 
are  generally  a  kind  of  striped  stuff. 

Though  the  iaitroduction  of  the  arts  be  highly  caU 
,culated  to  iii^rove  a  people,  and  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  have  been  gradually  improved  by  them 
ever. since  th«  year  I74S,  when  goveramenk  dis** 
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covered  the  true  method  of  civilizing  the  Highlands, 
and  making  them  a  national  advantage ;  yet,  till  this 
took  place^  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  refinement 
was  extremely  slow.  As  a  proof  of  this,  tliere  is  a 
floor  at  Castle  Grant,  in  tolerable  soundness,  made 
solely  by  the  axe,  and  before  the  use  of  the  saw  was 
introduced  into  the  Highlands.  Nay,  at  Elchies,  not 
a  dozen  of  miles  from  the  month  of  the  Spey,  in  the 
house  belonging  to  Charles  Grant,  Esq.  there  is  a 
stair  in  that  wing  which  was  originally  a  castle,  the 
wood  of  which  seems  to  have  been  put  there,  with- 
out having  been  touched  by  a  saw. 

Among  the  better  sort  of  people,  tallow  candles 
and  oil  lamps,  as  well  as  wax  candles,  are  sometimes 
used ;  but,  as  it  is  not  only  cheaper,  and  gives  a 
better  light,  many,  upon  ordinary  occasions,  use 
only  pieces' of  fir,  split  thin,  from  the  roots  of  trees, 
found  in  the  mosses ;  which,  from  the  great  quantity 
of  the  resinous  and  inflammable  matter  they  contain, 
give  excellent  light  It  is  the  business  of  the  young 
people  in  the  house  to  prepare  and  hold  these  can- 
tiles,  one  of  which,  affording  near  as  much  light  as 
a  torch,  generally  serves  all  in  any  one  room  of  the 
house.  Agreeably  to  this  notion,  when  a  rich  man 
in  London  lately  was  extolling  the  candlesticks  on 
the  table,  which  were  of  massy  silver,  elegantly 
carved ;  a  gentleman  from  Strathspey,  being  present, 
said,  that  these  were  not  near  so  valuable  as  the 
candlesticks  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  .  A  thousand  guineas  were  inunediately 
laid,  that  there  were  not  better,  nor  more  valuable 
than  these,  in  all  the  Highlands.  The  gentleman, 
who  held  the  bet,  wzs  allowed  a  sufificient  time  for 
the  candlesticks  to  be  brought  to  London,'  for  in* 
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spection,  and  proof  that  they  had  been  used  in  the 
Highlands  previously  to  the  staking  the  thoukuid 
guinea^.  When  the  evening  of  the  day  arrived,  that 
tjie  Highland  candlesticks  were  to,  be.  inspected^ 
four  uncommonly  handsome  young joien,  inelegant 
Highland  dre^seS)  unexpectedly  entered  the  robok 
with  blazing  torches  of  fir  in  their  hand.  ItwasunN 
versally  agreed,  that  these  were)  the  candlesticks 
used  iii  the  liighlands/  and  those  referred  to  wheft 
the  bet  was  laid,  and  also  that  they  were  the  most 
valuable.  The  gentleman,  therefore,  who  proposed 
it,  lost  the  bet     i   _  ■'     * 

We  are  told  that  two  buUidogs,  in  the  days  of 
James  I.  of  England,  killed  one  (^  the  fiercest  lions 
in  the  tower  of  I^ndpn,  and,  I  am  of  Qpiaion,  that 
two  or  three  of  the  shepherds  curs,  in  the  Highlands, 
^ould  do  tlie  same.  So  fierce  and  hardy  are  they^ 
while  2^t  the  s^me  tia)e  so  faithful,  that,  like  the  dog 
inentipned  by  Ossian,  which  continued  three  whqle 
days  in  the  hills^ith  his  master  after  he  was  killed 
they  sometimes  tCputinue  tvfo.or  threei  d^ys,  i]>  the  hiUs 
withouteating or  drinking, prgiviogthele^stsfgnsof 
wishing  to  leave  him  and  them;  thereby  confirm- 
ing the  trutli  of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  remark,  th^t  many 
who  call  themselves  christians  are  less  faithful  to 
iheir  creator  than  some  dogs  are  to  then*  master* 
'  Till  about  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  bundling,  or  a 
young  man  an^  wo^nan  being  put  tp  bed  together 
,by  their  parents,  wa?  very  common ;  but  sucti  were 
the  customs  and  manners  of  the  country,  that  if  tlie 
.woman  >vas  with  child,  the .  man  was  reckoned  a 
scoundrel,  and  none  would  have  any  dealings  with 
him  if  he  did  not  marry  her.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
there  was  no  child  in  the  case,  they  dissuaded  him 
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from  marrying,  and  thought  there  was  no  harm^ 
done.  Something  of  this  kind  is  prevalent  in  most 
countries  newly  colonized  and  but  thinly  inhabited^ 
and  exists  in  this  part  of  the  country,  in  some  degree, 
to  this  day;  for,  if  a  girl  is  with  child  by  a  man,  he 
is,  as  it  were,  and  I  think  justly,  despised,  if  he 
does  not  marry  her.  And  I  think  the  conduct  of 
the  Highlanders  in  this  respect  more  consonant  to 
sound  reasoning  and  polished  manners,  than  that  of 
those  who,  though  they  pretend  to  be  Christians, 
men  of  feeling,  and  so  forth,  make  no  scruple  of  as- 
sociating with  the  wretch  (for  I  think  he  is  no  other,) 
who,  by  the  force  of  money,  or  false  promises,  has  se- 
duced an  innocent  female ;  and  who,  while  they,  at 
the  very  time  they  act  thus  to  the  man,  would  avoid 
and  disregard  her  who  is  undoubtedly,  in  the  eyes  of 
God  and  of  every  good  man,  the  more  excusable  of 
the  two.  Indeed,  notwithstanding  our  refinement 
in  manners,  and  improvement  in  knowledge,  yet, 
in  some  instances,  our  conduct  to  the  fair  sex  is 
shameful  and  base;  and  the  laws  of  our  country 
are,  in  one  point  of  view,  extremely  defective. 
Blackstone  remarks,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Laws  of  England,  that  two  men  were  hanged  for 
robbing  a  man  of  three  farthings.  If  a  man  steals 
one  of  my  horses,  my  cows,  my  sheep,  or  of  my 
bank  notes,  he  is  hung  up  by  the  neck,  and  kicked 
out  of  the  world.  If  he  steals  my  dog,  my  ca^  or 
pocket  handkerchief,  or  a  few  of  my  apples,  it  is  ten 
to  one  but  he  gets  a  jaunt  to  Botany  Bay.  If  he 
comes  and  steals  my  daughter's  or  any  of  my  fe- 
male relation's  virtue,  be  she  the  darling  of  my  soul, 
tlie  object  of  my  fondest  wishes,  the  sharer  of  my 
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declining  years,  and  of  infinitely  more  in^portanc^ 
boUi  to  her  and  me  than  all  {  ^ve  in  the  world,  yeA 
it  is  ten  to  one  if  this,  robber 'of  my  all  is  scouted 
out  of  one  company  on  account  of  bis  coioducty  w 
my  daughter  ever  again  admitted  iuto  any  respect- 
able society. 

The  sheep-walks  in  the  Highlands,  particularly  of 
late,  that  sheep  have  brought  so  high  a  price,  bav^e 
/become  an  excellent  conceni.  .A  gentlemaa  in  Bfi- 
denoch,  who  has  only  a  part  of  one,  I  have  the 
best  information,  netts  at  jieast  six  hundred  pouiids 
a  jear  by  it  Some  of  these  sheep- W9i^  lare  fropi 
twelve  to  twenty  miles  lotig,  and  nearly  as  br'ga4 ; 
and  this  vast  extent  of  sheep-walks,  ^wallowiog  up 
in  one  a  number  of  families,  is  the  reason  why  tlie 
population  in  the  Highlai>ds  is  decreasing,  emig^r^- 
tiou  every  day  takiiig  pilace^  i^id  all  the  we^tli  of 
the  country  concentrating  in  a  fcM^  9igjK>polizi9g 
overgrown  individuals. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  Eo^a^i  Catholic  clergy's 
being  obliged  to  go  to  Rome,  upon  many  9fi^- 
aio0S,  for  ordination,  tended  much,  ia  tl)^  darlc  ag<es, 
to  improve  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  as  they  ^ppe- 
rally  introduced  into  the  places  where  they  w^e 
settled  the  improven>ents  tliey  s^w  .oa  their  )^^y 
to  and  from  Rome.  In  like  manner,  the  clergy,  ^- 
iiig  obliged  to  attend  at  the  pt:esent  day,  fiotfte 
one  of  tljte  universities,  and  their  going  pnpe  in  fa^r 
or  .five  years  to  the  general  ,HB9^n\\Ay  a4;  £dii^)>urgb, 
has  not  only  a  tendency  to  oppn  fcheiriowa  py?s,  ^ 
to  ihe  improvement  of  their  globes,  i&/c.  -^ut  also  to 
enable  them  to  open  the  ey^s  of  others  to  ^uch  ipn- 
provemient.  Whatever  be  th^  cause,  pop  timg  i»  cer- 
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tain,  that  the  clergy  in  the  Highlands  are  extremely 
useful,  not  only  in  a  religious,  but  in  a  civil 
point  of  view;  for  as  they  have,  in  general,  small 
farms  attached  to  their  glebes,  and  which,  being  iu 
the  centre  of  the  parish,  arc  frequently  seen  by 
the  parishioners  when  they  come  to  church,  so  it 
generally  happens  that  the  new  improvements  in 
farming,  implements  of  husbandry,  &c.  are  intro- 
duced and  tried  by  them,  which,  if  successful,  is 
well,  and,  attached  as  the  people  too  often  are  to  old 
customs  and  opinions,  are  generally  adopted ;  but 
*  if  unsuccessful,  as  the  clergy  do  not  depend  for  a 
living  on  farming,  they  are  able  to  bear  it. 

All  over  the  Highlands  they  seem  to  prefer  stone 
fences  to  any  other ;  and  this  is  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance: for,  as  many  parts  are  stony,  the  stones  re- 
moved to  the  edges  of  the  fields  serve  to  build  the 
fence;  and  thus  stone  fences  serve  a  double  purpose, 
not  only  to  keep  cold  places  warm,  and  consume 
the  stones,  but  also  to  fence  round  and  divide  one 
field  from  another.  The  Highland  clergy,  observ- 
ing these  advantages,  have  many  of  them  been  at 
much  pains  in  improving  their  glebes  and  farms, 
where  it  could  be  done,  and  their  conduct  in  this 
point  of  view  does  them  much  credit ;  as,  where  their 
example  is  followed,  the  fanners  themselves  not 
only  reap  the  advantage,  but  the  value  of  land  is 
increased  to  the  proprietor,  and  the  face  of  the 
country  beautified  and  rendered  more  fruitful,  as 
well  as  the  climate  ameliorated. 

The  clergy  also  in  general  attend  to  the'  article 
of  draining:  a  matter  of  much  importance  in  cold 
damp  soils,  and  sometimes  advantageous  in  another 
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point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  where  covered  drains 
are  adopted,  and,  which  is  often  the  case»  more 
ston^es  are  found  in  a  field  than  are  necessary  to 
build  the  fences,  these  drains  serve  to  occupy  the 
surplus  stones,  and  consequently,  to  save  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  of  carrying  them  to  a  greater  di« 
stance.  Hedges,  no  doubt,  beautify  a  country^ 
but  then  they  frequently  require  topping,  thicken- 
ing, cleaning,  weeding,  &c.;  and  it  is  often  also 
many  years  after  they  are  planted  before  they  be- 
come a  fence,  and  when  grown  they  sometimes  har- 
bour such  numbers  of  birds  as  become  destructive 
to  the  grain.  Besides,  though  a  stone  fence  fall^ 
the  materials  being  at  hand,  they  can  easily,  at  any 
time,  be  put  up  again. 

The  military  spirit  of  the  Highlanders  is  well 
known ;  and  the  courage  of  the  forty  •second  iregi- 
inent,  which  was  first  raised  on  the  banks  of  the  Spey^ 
to  suppress  a  numerous  banditti  that  had  laid  the 
country  under  contribution,  and  is  generally  re- 
cruited from  the  HighlandS|  was  not  only  conspi- 
pupus  of  late  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  when  combat^ 
ing  Buonaparte's  invincible  legion,  as  he  styled  it^ 
but  upon  many  other  occasions* 

Having  traversed  the  south-eastern  banks  of 
the  Spey,  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  I  turned 
north  and  east,  following  its  course  on  its  opposite 
banks,  on  my  way  to  tlie  lower  parts  of  Murray,  till 
I  arrived  at  Elchies,  on  the  north-west  banks  of  the 
Spey,  and  about  fifteen  miles  from  Elgin.  I  staid 
there-some  time,  where  I  found  both  Mrs.  Grant  and 
her  husband,  the  proprietor,  extremely  hospitable. 
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iiitelligertt,  and  attentive  to  me.  I  observed  one 
day,  while  there,  a  transmigration  of  eels  in  the 
riVer.  When  I  first  observed  them,  it  was  about 
one  in  the  afternoon  of  a  Sunday.  How  long  the 
eels  had  been  transmigrating  before  I  know  not. 
They  continued  making  their  way  up  the  river  all 
that  day  till  about  eight  in  the  evening,  when  it 
grew  dark.  They  began  again  early  next  morning, 
but  how  long  before  five  I  cannot  say.  They  con- 
tinued to  migrate  for  three  whole  days  after  I  ob- 
served them,  with  only  an  interval  of  a  few  hours  in 
the  night.  They  kept  as  near  the  north-west  edge  of 
the  river  sis  they  could;  and,  when  there  were  bays 
the  edge  of  it,  they  went  regularly  round  these, 
whether  great  or  small.  They  were  about  ten 
abreast,  and  each  eel  about  three  and  one-half  inches 
long:  they  marched  at  tegular  distances,  which 
might  be  about  four,  or  rather  three  and  one-half 
feet  There  were  stronger  ells  as  a  guard,  and  ge- 
nerally about  five  or  six  inches  long.  I  observed 
the  smallest  and  weakest  ones  alwiays  kept  nearest 
the  edge,  where  the  current  was  least.  From  an 
accurate  calculation  a  hundred  passed  every  mi- 
nute, making  six  thousand  per  hour. 

They  proceeded  at  this  rate  for  three  days,  from 
about  half  an  hour  before  the  sun  rose  till  about  half 
after  he  set,  making  about  sixteen  hours  each  day, 
in  all  about  forty-eight  houre,  which,  multiplied 
by  the  six  thousand  that  passed  every  hour,  mak« 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand,  most  of 
which  I  saw  pass;  but  whence  they  came,  or  what 
they  were  in  quest  of,  I  know  not.  They  did  no( 
stay  for  olie  another,  but  each  made  the  best  of  its 
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way,  Avriggling  with  the  utmost  celerity;  and  when  I 
pushed  any  of  them  farther  into  the  river,  they  al- 
ways came  to  the  edge  as  fast  as  they  could.    Not 
one  but  had  its  head  up  the  water.    They  seemed  to 
be  in  great  haste,  and  breathing  hard,  as  small  bub- 
bles  of  air  often  rose  up  to  the  sur&ce ;  and  when, 
having  caught  any  of  then,  I  turned  its  head  down-* 
ward,  so  as  to  swim  with  the  current,  it  would  not» 
but  with  all  the  expedition  in  its  power  Joined  its 
new  companions,  and  wriggled  on  along  with  thetn. 
As  I  could  not  be  always  there,  I  appointed  others 
to  watch  their  motions,  aiid  I  found,  though  I 
could  not  see  exactly  how  they  acted,  that,  during 
the  time  it  was  beginning  to  grow  dark,  by  a  kinil 
of  signal,  they  all  at  once  hid   themselves  in  the 
sand  or  mud   for  miles  at  the  same  instant,  and 
seemed  not  only  under  the  coitimaknd,  but  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  larger  ones,  that,  like  officers,  com- 
manded them.     Indeed,  I  saw  sometimes  large  eels 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long,  itiaking  up  the 
water  now  and  then,  about  three  or  four  yards  far- 
ther towards  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  about 
five-and-twenty  yards   behind   one  another;    but 
whether  they  where  connected  with  the  general 
emigration  I  know  not,  though  Z  rather  suppote 
they  were,  as  they  were  never  above  twelve  or  thir- 
teen feet  from  the  small  eels,  and  often  seemed  to 
turn  an  anxious  look  towards  their  young  friends* 
The  young  ones,  as  they  were  near  the  edge,  were  scU 
dom  an  inch  below  the  surface.     Those  about  five 
or  six  inches  long  might  be  between  one  and  two 
inches  below  the  surface,  being  in  deeper  water,  and 
the  large  eels  went  at  a  much  greater  velocity  than 
the  small  ones.   But,  if  they  had  any  connection,  or 
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care  of  the  small  fry,  they  must  sometimes  liave 
stopt  short,  or  slackened  their  pace.  I  have  seen  Uie 
horse  and  foot  guards  reviewed  by  his  majesty,  &c. 
&c.  in  Hyde  Park,  and  ten  thousand  men  perform- 
ing the  same  action  at  the  same  instant  of  time ; 
but  the  eels  in  the  river  Spey  kept  their  ranks  as 
regularly,  and  seemed  to  be  as  subservient  to  the 
"greater  ones,  as  any  of  the  corps  at  a  review  are  to 
the  command  of  their  officers. 

There  are  sometimes,  it  seems,  astonishing  migra- 
tions of  eels  in  the  river  St  Lawrence,  the  Missis- 
sippi, &c.  &c.  in  North  America,  whic^,  when  large, 
they  catch  by  hundreds  at  a  time,  and  stack  up, 
when  dried,  witli  other  fishes,  as  winter  provision 
for  them  and  their  cattle.  The  truth  is,  cows, 
horses,  sheep,  &c.  8cc.  eat  fish  in  winter  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  &c.  as  well  as  about  the 
northern  parts  of  Kentucky  and  the  back  settle- 
ments. 

In  the  Highlands,  and  all  along  tlie  banks  of  the 
.  Spey,  they  have  a  cruel  way  of  catching  eels  and 
other  fishes,  by  what  they  call  set  lines.  One  end  of 
these  bdng  fastened  to  the  bank  by  a  stake,  after 
affixing  a  weight  and  lines,  hooks,  &c.  to  the  mid«> 
die  of  the  line,  they  throw  it  into  the  water:  and 
when  they  come  to  draw  it,  which  they  geiferally 
do  some  hours  after,  they  find  the  poor  fishes 
struggling  to  get  free.  But  there  is  a  better,  at 
least  a  more  humane  method  of  fishing  for  eels, 
and  that  is,  to  put  into  the  middle  of  a  parcel  of 
hay  or  straw  any  garbage  that  attracts  them ;  and^ 
having  sunk  this  in  the  water  with  a  rope  and  a 
stone,  afterwards  to  pull  it  out  suddenly,  when  the 
eels  will  generally  be- found  in  the  ipiddle  of  the 
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Straw  among  the  garbage,  and  may* be  killed  in-- 
st^tly  without  keeping  them  in  pain. 

When  at  Elchies,  I  went  to  see  Tauperindonish, 
an. excellent  well  in  tlie  middle  of  a  small  wood  near 
the  house,  with  a  considerable  swamp  near  it,  caus- 
ed by  the  perpetual  flowing  of  water  from  the  well. 
When  clearing  away  this  swamp  one  winter,  which 
was  done  by  Mrs.  Grant's  order,  (who  suggested 
and  set  on  foot  many  e^xcellent  improvements  both 
without  and  within  doors),  the  workmen  found  in  it 
thousands  of  thousands  of  frogs  frozen  together,  which 
they  drove  away  in  carts,  and  which  seemed  life- 
less and  void  of  feeling,  but  when  put  near  the  fire, 
began  to  give  symptoms  of  life,  then  to  ppen  their 
eyes,  and  at  length  to  hop  off  in  excellent  spirits. 

One  day,  dining  at  Carron,  one  of  the  estates  be- 
longing to  Charles  Grant,  esq.  of  Elchies,  with  a 
well-informed  man,  he  told  me,  that,  about  five 
years  ago,  having  leisure  for  observation,  he  began 
to  suspect,  that,  among  geese,  a  gander  having  once 
chosen  a  partner,  continues  year  after  year  to  choose 
the  same,  unless  something  comes  in  the  way  to 
prevent  such  choice.  Anxious  to  ascertain  this  fact, 
he  marked  with  care  five,  and  found,  that  for  the 
three  succeeding  years,  during  which  he  attended  to 
them,  each  gander  annually  chose  the  companion 
he  had  had  the  former  year,  and  continued  faithful 
to  her.  Some  of  the  geese  in  his  flock  he  found 
near  thirty  years* of  age;  and  he  told  me,  he  had 
the  best  information,  that  a  gander,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  killed  by  accident  a  few  years  before, 
belonging  to  this  flock,  was  above  eighty,  and  had 
been  observed,   for  above  fifty  yearS;  to  associate 
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only  with  one  female,  which  happened  to  be  killed 
about  twenty  years  before.  I  was  the  more  apt  to 
believe  this,  that  it  is  well  known  that  pigeons,  tur* 
tie  doves,  &c.  having  once  paired,  continue,  in  ge- 
neral, faithful  to  one  another,  till  death  or  accident 
separate  them;  and  that  the  survivor,  as  is  the  case 
among  crows,  which  are  in  general  long-lived,  as 
Pliny  observes,  often  dies  of  grief  for  his  lost  mate. 
A  gentleman  in  the  company  asked  if  I  knew  how 
far  sea  fowls,  eagles,  partridges,  and  the  singing 
tribes,  continue  faithful  to  the  companions  of  their 
former  years,  when  they  meet  in  the  spring.  I  told 
him  I  could  not,  but  informed  him  that  there  is  a 
goose  alive  at  a  clergyman's  house  near  Glas- 
gow one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old^  it  being  al- 
lowed to  live  about  the  house,  and  become  the  pro- 
perty of  every  succeeding  clergyman  there. 

It  is  observed,  that  the  duration  of  the  life  of  ani- 
mals generally  bears  some  proportion  to  the  time 
between  their  conception  and  birth ;  but,  in  nature, 
there  are  a  thousand  variations  from  this  general 
rule;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  question  with  me  whether 
there  be  any  propriety  in  it.  -  However,  the  duration 
of  the  life  of  some  animals  is  astonishing.  Elephants 
live  sometimes  from  two  to  three  hundred  years. 
Ulysses,  upon  his  return  to  Ithaca,  though  he  had 
Veen  twenty  years  absent,  found  his  dog  alive.  An 
uis  died  lately  in  Carisbrook  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of 
>>  iglit,  that  had  been  there  about  fifty  years.  The 
u  ivlow  of  a  warm  shopkeeper  in  Southwark  thought 
tl.i  uss,  which  was  employed  in  drawing  water 
r;..i.i  a  profound  well  there,,  so  great  a  curiosity, 
Uut  for  some  years,  and  while  she  remained  a  wi* 
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dow,  she  absolutely  went  every  year  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  chiefly,  as  she  declared,  to  see  the  ass. 

A  land  tortoise  was  killed  lately  by  accident  in 
the  garden,  at  Lambeth,  belonging  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  by  the  gardener,  that  had  lived  in 
it  since  the  days  of  archbishop  Laud.  A  hawk, 
only  a  very  few  years  ago,  was  killed  on  the  rocks, 
near  Bergen,  in  Norway,  with  a  ring  on  its  leg  that 
indicated  it  had  belonged  to  Louis  XIV.  of  France. 
A  sea  fowl,  that  had  once  been  tame  about  a  far- 
mer's house  bordering  on  the  Solway  Firth,  disap- 
peared, that  had  visited  it  year  after  year  regu- 
larly for  forty  years.  Toads  and  other  animals  have 
been  found  in  the  heart  of  planks  and  blocks  of 
marble,  where  they  must  have  lived  for  generations 
without  either  food  or  drink*  Indeed,  that  toads 
can  live  a  long  time  without  either  is  now  beyond  a 
doubt.  A  number  Of  people,  the  other  year,  at 
Glasgow,  tried  the  experiment.  On  Christmas-day, 
having  found  a  toad,  they  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground 
six  feet  deep,  put  the  animal  in  an  iron  pot,  and 
then  burying  it  in  the  ground,  went  away  till  that 
day  twelve  months,  when  they  and  many  others 
assembled  to  see  if  the  toad  was  alive.  Upon  dig- 
ging and  opening  the  pot,  which  they  had  carefully 
covered  over  with  a  sheet  of  white  iron,  they  found 
the  toad  alive  and  healthy,  and  not  the  least  mark 
of  filth  or  faeces  about  it,  but  every  thing  sweet  and 
clean,  as  when  they  put  him  into  it.  They  were 
afraid,  that,  upon  being  exposed  suddenly  to  the 
open  air  after  his  long  and  close  confinement,  he 
might  be  ill.  However,  he  was  not ;  for,  being  ta- 
ken carefully  out,  he  looked  about  him,  hopped  off. 
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and  all,  with  cue  consent,  agreed  to  give  him  his  li- 
berty. 

From  a  minute  examination  of  Badenoch  and  the 
upper  parts  of  the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Bamii^ 
and  Murray,  which  in  many  parts  are  cold,  bleak, 
and  damp,  and,  in  general,  about  four  or  five  hun- 
dred feet  higher  than  any  other  cultivated  land  in 
Britain,  we  have  a  striking  proof,  among  thousands 
of  the  same  kind,  that  this  globe  has  once  been 
completely  under  water.  At  an  elevation  of  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  I  found,  in  the  face  of  a  rising  ground,  froni 
which  materials  had  been  carried  away  for  repairing 
the  roads,  fifteen  diflferent  strata  in  the  depth  of 
four  feet  perpendicular:  some  of  these  of  sand, 
others  of  clay  and  mud,  loam,  &c. ;  one  of  them 
of  shells  and  sand,  and  another  a  sediment  of  moss 
and  other  vegetable  substance;  and  all  of  them 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  ground,  even  in  this  ele- 
vated situation,  had  been  one  day  completely  co- 
vered with  water,  if  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
This  curious  phenomenon  may  be  found  also  on  a 
rising  ground,  a  little  south-west  from  the  parish 
church  of  Knockand,  on 'the  lands  belonging  to  the 
proprietor  of  Elchies. 

While  traversing  the  hills  in  the  upper  parts  or 
Murrayshire,  I  found  one  of  those  pieces  of  flint 
called  arrow  heads.  It  was  shaped  nearly  like  a 
heart,  was  extremely  sharp,  and  had  a  neat  handle, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  for  sticking  it  into  the 
wooden  arrow.  I  had  seen  several  of  these  before, 
which  the  common  people  call  elfs  darts,  but  none 
of   them  neater,   nor.  better  calculated   for   pier- 
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ing  than  this.  They  seem  to  have  been  used  by  our 
forefathers,  before  the  use  of  iron  was  known;  and, 
upon  being  fixed  to  the  point  of  an  arrow,  are 
admirably  calculated  for  penetrating  and  sticking 
fast,  as  this  one,  with  some  others  I  have  seen, 
was  barbed  like  a  fish-hook.  Bidding  adieu  to  the 
good  old  squire  and  his  lady  at  Elchies,  into  whose 
company  itwas  impossible  to  go  without  coming  away- 
wiser,  I  set  out  for 


ROTHES, 

which  is  a  small  village,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Spey,  and  which  contains  a  colony  of 
masons,  who  live  here  with  their  families  in  winter, 
and  generall}',  in  the  spring,  set  out  all  at  once  in 
quest  of  employment,  some  to  Glasgow,  Edin- 
burgh, Perth,  Aberdeen,  and  sometimes,  near  a 
hundred  of  them,  to  the  Hebrides,  or  Western 
Isles,  where,  for  many  years  past,  it  has  been 
fashionable  for  even  poor  people  to  lay  out  often  all 
the  money  they  have  on  the  walls  of  a  house. 

The  castle  of  Rothes,  which  is  now  almost  level 
with  the  ground,  was  the  seat  of  the  once  famous 
duke  of  Rothes :  and  here  Norman  Leslie,  who  wa^ 
active  in  cutting  off  cardinal  Beaton  at  St  Aijdrews, 
was  born.  Here,  too,  Leslie,  the  commander  of  the 
Scotch  Covenanter's  army,  and  whose  four  daugh- 
ters w^re  married  to  the  most  respectable  men  in 
Scotland,  was  brought  up  as  a  poor  boy  in  the 
kitehen ;.  and,  notwithstanding  the  figure  he  made, 
it  is  next  to  certain  that  he  could  not^  to  the  day  of 
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liis  death,  either  read  or  write.  Indeed,  learnitigin 
former  times  was  not  a  thing  very  common.  There 
are  many  papers,  both  in  London  and  Paris,  marked 
with  a  cross  for. the  signing  of  a  name,  with  this 
circumstance  added  to  it :  Quoniam  Archiepiscopus 
scribere  nesciat;  that  is,  because  the  arclibishop 
cannot  write. 

About  half  a  mile  south,  and  west  from  the  old 
castle  of  Rothes,  and  not  far  from  the  Spey,  where 
water  carriage  to  the  sea  could  be  procured  with- 
out much  expense,  I  found,  on  a  rising  ground, 
an  immense  bed  of  a  beautiful  stone,  which  seems 
to  be  a  species  of  agate.  It  is  somewhat  trans- 
parent, and  its  colour  is  between  the  white  flint 
and  the  crystal  stone;  but  then,  there  are  beautiful 
veins  of  red  and  purple  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
square  inch  of  it.  As  there  is  plenty  of  fuel  in  tliis 
neighbourhood,  and  water  to  drive  machinery,  this 
elegant  mineral,  if  not  calculated  for  more  impor- 
tant purposes,  might,  I  should  suppose,  be  ground 
down,  by  mills,  to  a  fine  powder,  and  then  con- 
verted into  beautifully  streaked  china  of  a  thou- 
sand different  appearances,  which  would  certainly 
be  as  transparent,  light,  and  beautiful,  as  any  in 
the  world.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  might  be  attend- 
ed with  highly  benefical  consequ^ces,  if  some  per- 
son or  persons,  well  acquainted  with  minerals  and 
metals,  would  take  a  view  of  this,  as  well  as  other 
parts  both  of  Murray  and  Bamffshire.  Pearl  oys- 
ters have  been  found  in  the  Spey.  Precious  stones 
are  sometime^  found  washed  down  from  Caim- 
gorum,  in  Strathspey;  and  there  aFC  some  symptoms 
of  coals,  as  well  as  other  valuable  mineral  substances 
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to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  wdl  as 
^ho\xt  Huntley. 

.  In  my  way  from  Rothes  to  Elgin,  observing  a  to- 
lerably looking  parish-churich  thatched  with  straw, 
^and  having  inquired   why   it   was  not   slated  like 
others,  I  was  informed,  that  the  parish,  being  small, 
had  been  divided  and  attached  to  others,  but  that 
the  parishioners, 'irritated  at  this,  and  determined 
not  to  suffer  their  parish  church,  which  they  thought 
their  property,  to  be  demolished,  had  actually  ston- 
ed the  man  who  first  attempted  to  pull  it  down; 
and  who,  being  chased  by  the  women,  was  drowned 
in  the  Spey  in  attempting  to  avoid  their  fury.     Se- 
.  veral  of  the  women  were  tried  for  murder  and  sedi- 
^  ^on;  but,  owing  to  some  mistake  in  the  indictment, 
they  got  off;  and  the  church,  being  permitted  to 
stand,  'is  now  Occupied  by  dissenters,  wiio,  instead 
of  instructing  the  people,  fill  their  heads  with  level* 
ling  notions  respecting  government  and  fanaticism. 
Upon  my  arrival  at  Elgin,  the  chief  town  in  Mur- 
.  ray,  M'hich  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of 
.  the  Lbssie,  and  may  contain  about  three  thousand 
inhabitants,  I  went  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  cathe-  » 
dfal,  M'hich,  though  not  the  most  extensive,  are  the 
most  entire  of  apy  in  Scotland,   those  of  Arbroath  . 
excepted.     The  west  entrance  and  the  wah  at  the 
cast  end  are  mostly  entire.     The  grand  steeple  near 
the  centre,  above  two  hundred  feet  high,  fell,  many 
years  ago,  very  unexpectedly,  with  a  dreadful  crash. 
The  people  in  England  would  be  surprised  to  find 
how  mild  the  winters  in  general  are  here.     I  myself 
saw  a  moss  rose,  nearly  blown,  which  grew  in  the 
open  air  in  Elgin,  and  had  been  plucked  on  the 
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twelfth  day  of  January.  There  are  excellent  clubs, 
as  they  are  termed,  and  funds  in  this  place,  as  in* 
deed  now  in  most  towns  and  villages  in  Scotland, 
for  the  support  of  the  widows  and  children  of 
deceased  members,  as  well  as  of  decayed  members 
themselves.  The  laws  and  bye-laws  of  these  in- 
stitutions are  in  general  excellent,  and  not  only  have 
already  done,  but  promise  to  do  much  good.  There 
is  also  a  certain  sum  given  to  the  widow  when  her 
husband  dies,  and  she  has  an  anniiity  for  life;  in 
some  institutions  ten,  in  others  twenty,  and  in  some ' 
of  them  thirty  pounds  sterling.    , 

There  are  also  tontines  in  various  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  Scotland,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  com- 
mon with  gentlemen  in  Scotland,  as  it  is  in  England 
and  Ireland,  to  raise  money  among  their  tenants 
and  others,  by  way  of  tontine,  to  improve  their 
estates.  Could  Scotch  proprietors,  who  have  much 
outfield  and  improveable  land,  and  not  much  money 
to  spare,  be  induced  to  adopt  this  method,  it  might 
be  attended  with  highly  beneficial  consequences  to 
themselves,  and  the  country  at  large ;  as  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  money  they  would  borrow,  as  a  ton- 
tine, at  ten  per  cent,  upon  being  laid  out  in  improv- 
ing their  waste  lands,  (such  lands  being  security  for 
the  annuij;y  to  the  lenders),  might  fetch  twenty 
per  cent  at  least.  Thus,  if  ten  men  lend  me  one 
thousand  pounds  at  ten  per  cept.  per  annum,  and  I 
pay  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  ten,  to  nine,  to 
eight,  seven,  or  any  number  of  thein,  so  lopg  as 
any  of  them  shall  live,  if  this  thousand  pounds  laid 
out  on  my  waste  ground,  which  there  is  no  douht  but 
ij:  wHldo,  produce  one  hujidred  pqupds  yearly  more 
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tTian  it  otherwise  would  have  done,  at  the  death  of 
the  last  of  them,  I,  or  my  heirs,  are  a  hundred  a 
year  richer  than  we  should  have  been ;  and  so  on 
in  proportion;  and  the  lenders  were  well  paid  for 
their  money. 

In  former  times,  this  county,  which  is  fertile, 
and,  in  general,  notwithstanding  its  increased  po« 
pulation,  exports,  at  a  medium,  twenty  thousand  bolls 
of  grain,  or  about  fifteen  hundred  quarters  annually, 
was  much  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  chief- 
tains andgreatlords,  particularly  oftheGordons;  these 
chieftains,  to  be  revenged  of  their  enemies,  often  set- 
ting fire  to  that  part  of  the  town  belonging  to  their 
enemies,  and  their  corn  fields.  To  prevent  such  mis- 
chief, often  done  in  the  heat  of  passion,  it  was 
judged  prudent  that  the  Gordons  and  their  oppo- 
nents should  not,  as  formerly,  each  live  in  a  sepa- 
rate part  of  the  town,  but  that  they  should  live 
promiscuously,  and  have  their  ground,  as  they  tenn- 
ed  it,  ridge  about;  which  means  alternate  ridges, 
and  which  prevented  the  clans  from  burning  corn- 
fields, as  they  could  not  burn  those  of  their  enemies 
without  burning  those  of  their  friends.  There  are 
borough,  and  many  village  lands  both  in  the  north 
and  south  of  Scotland,  whose  names,  situations,  and 
rights,  evidently  refer  to  this  antient  but  barbarous 
custom. 

I  was.  astonished  to  find  the  roads  in  many  parts  of 
Murray  so  bad,  and  that  turnpikes  have  not  been 
introduced  into  it,  as  into  most  of  the  other  coun* 
ties  to  the  southward ;  but  the  reason  seems  to  be 
that  Murray,  being  a  low-lying  country,  and  ge- 
nerally a  sandy  bottom,  they  are  afraid,  were  they 
to  have  turnpikes,  that,  as  the  sand  blows  here  fre- 
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quently,  these  roads,  by  being  blo^rn  over  with 
•and,  would,  after  having  saddled  the  county  with 
^  considerable  expense,  not  be  better  than  they  are. 
They  have>  however,  it  seems,  the  matter  under  consi- 
deration, and  have  got  a  new  and  a  much  better 
line  of  road  pointed  out,  by  an  experienced  surveyor; 
but  here,  I  find,  the  matter  rests. 

In  this  part  of  the  country,  as  well  as  many  others, 
aot  only  near,  but  at  a  distance  from  tlie  sea-coasts, 
agriculture  is  studied  as  a  science ;  and  every  possi- 
ble method  tried  to  render  the  earth  productive. 
However,  as  the  farmers  here  often  mix  pure  sand 
with  the  dung,  and  spread  it  on  the  ground,  even 
though  the  soil  be  sandy,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  good  purpose  it  can  serve  to  scatter  sand  on 
land  that  has  too  much  sand  on  it  already. 

At  a  sale  by  auction,  in  Elgin,  I  was  not  a  little 
Surprised  to  hear  the  auctioneer,  usjng  gross  and  low 
wit,  and  not  only  immodest,  but  extremely  immoral 
expressions;  which,  however  pleasing  they  might  be 
to  low  grovelling  minds,  and  advantageous  to  the 
person  whose  goods  were  on  sale,  were  a  disgrace  in 
a  civilized  country,  and  disagreeable,  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  say,  to  nine-tenths  of  the  females  present. 
I  saw  several  of  them  blushing  at  his  expressions^ 
and  actions,  which,  in  a  public  oflicer,  if  not  ap- 
pointed, at  least  approved  of,  by  the  magistrates, 
appeared  equally  shocking  and  surprising.  Drollery 
and  gentle  satire  may  be  permitted  in  an  auctioneer, 
but  immoral  and  indecent  expressions,  in  a  public 
character,  are  shameful  in  the  extreme.  Bad  as  too 
many  of  the  people  in  London  are,  they  would  have 
hissed  him,  and,  showered  rotten  eggs  at  his  head« 
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Though  the  arts  and  the  sciences  are  studied  here 
with  as  much  attention,  perhaps,  as  any  where  in 
Scotland,  and  improvements  in  almost  every  art 
madie  daily,  yet  a  surgical  operatioti  Wab  required 
from  the  medical  men  here,  that  thtfy  wcmld  not 
perform.  In  some  cases,  it  seems, ,  the  sid^  is  Opened^ 
and  certain  operations  performed  on  the  lungs.  Sec. 
This,  like  the  csesarean  operation,  ought  to  be  the 
last  resource ;  and,  certainly,  ought  not  to  be*  tried, 
if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  The  surgeons  here  re- 
fused to  perform  any  operation  of  this  kind^  on  a 
certain  person  that  applied  to  them  for  that  purpose; 
and,  before  the  surgeon  arrived  from  Edinburgh  to 
perform  this  nice,  I  should  rather  have  said  dan- 
gerous, experiment,  the  patient  was  dead,  and  I 
think  better  for  the  surgeon  than  if  he  had  died 
under  his  hands. 

When  at  Forres,  wliich  is  a  small  burgh,  beauti- 
fully situated  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  which  may 
be  styled  the  Montpelier  of  this  part  of  Scotland,  I 
went  to  see  Sweno's  stone,  a  monument  erected  by 
the  road  side,  consisting  of  a  single  stone  on  its  end, 
with  a  variety  of  figures  of  horses  and  men  in  ar- 
mour. This  stone  is  fifteen  feet  above  ground,  and 
eight  below.  Tradition  says,  it  was  erected  on  the 
final  expulsion  of  the  Danes  from  this  part 'of  Scot- 
land. It  is  the  most  entire,  as  well  as  the  most 
curious,  to  be  found  in  Britain;  but  how,  or  by  what 
means,  the  men  in  those  days,  could  either  carry  or 
erect  a  stone  of  such  enormous  weight,  is  more  than 
I  can  comprehend. 

There  are  fools  to  be  found  every  where.  Upon 
observing  a  neat  hou^e^  beautifully  situated  in  the 
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midst  of  trees,  and  having  a  delightful  prospect  at 
the  west  end  of  Forres,  and  thinking  the  man  must 
be  happy  who  dwells  there,  I  was  informed  that  it 
was  named  Birds-yards ;  that  it  was  lately  sold  by  a 
young  man,  to  whom  it  was  left  by  his  father,  with 
a  considerable  estate  attached  to  it ;  that,'  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  the  young  man,  though  he 
had  received  a  liberal  education,  had  spent  near 
twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  that,  being  re- 
duced from  keeping  his  carriage,  his  mistress, 
&c.  &c.  he  had  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier  in  the 
guards,  at  London ;  and  that  now  his  friends,  who 
often  supplied  him  Vith  money,  and,  as  he  was  young 
and  handsome,  wished  to  buy  a  commission  for  him 
in  the  guards,  have  given  over  assisting  him,  as  he 
has  married  a  woman  who  keeps  a  green-stall  in 
Edinburgh ;  in  other  words^  a  street-walker. 
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From  FORRES  to  INVERNESS. 

From  Forres  I  went  to  Auldearn,  a  parish  near  the 
burgh  of  Nairn,  where  a  battle  was  fought  by  Mon- 
trose, at  the  head  of  a  party  of  Charles  I's  forces, 
against  the  covenanters.  A  great  many  lost  their 
lives  upon  this  occasion ;  though  the  battle  was  not 
decisive ;  and,  it  is  the  tradition,  that  a  rivulet,  which 
runs  through  the  middle  of  the  place,  at  present,  as 
it  did  when  the  battle  was  fought,  ran  with  blood. 

Though  the  face  of  the  country  is  improved,  and 
improving  fast  here ;  and  the  arts  of  peace  carefully 
cultivated,  yet  I  was  sorry  to  observe  that  here,  as 
well  as  in  too  many  other  places,  public  worship  is 
neither  respected,  nor  attended  by  the  higher  ranks. 
I  am  led  to  this  remark,  from  observing  that  a  neat 
house,  ofa  peculiar  construction,  built  near  the  church, 
in  religious  times,  for  the  proprietors  of  a  large  estate 
to  pray  and  sing  psalms  in,  between  sermons,  on 
Sunday,  is  converted  into  a  stable  and  cow-house, 
and  that  the  family  for  many  years  have  scarcely, 
either  in  the  morning  or  afternoon,  been  seen  in  the 
church.  So  that,  with  regard  to  religion,  the  face 
of  the  country  is  also  changed.  The  common  peo- 
ple, in  all  ages,  have  been  apt  to  imitate  their  supe- 
riors. If,  they,  too,  come  to  neglect  to  worship 
the  God  of  their  fathers,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee 
what  will  be  the  consequence. 

Being  invited  to  dine  with  a  gentleman  ne^r 
Auldearn,  when  I  was  praising  the  salad,   which  I 
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tarnished  by  the  cruelty  exercised  on  the  chiefs,  who 
acted  from  sentiments,  though  mistaken,  not  dis^ 
honourable ;  and  still  more  by  the  calamities  inflicted 
on  the  poor  people,  who  had  no  alternative,  but 
were  forced  to  follow  their  chiefs.  The  graves,  or 
long  ditches,  where  hundreds  who  fell  on  that  day 
were  buried,  are  yet  visible,  and  are  covered  with 
short  beautiful  grass,  much  eaten  and  beloved  by  the 
sheep;  while  all  around  these  silent  mansions  is 
heath  and  barrenness ;  and  the  country,  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  bleak  and  dreary,  which  it  has 
ever  been,  I  suppose,  since  the  flood.  The  spot, 
near  the  field  of  battle,  where  nineteen  poor  wounded 
men,  who  had  crawled  from  among  the  slain  to  a 
poor  woman's  house,  and  had  lodged  there  all  nigh t» 
were  shot  the  day  after  the  battle,  by  order  of  the 
duke,  was  shewn  me.  The  remains  of  the  stone 
dyke,  which,  during  the  battle,  was  pulled  down, 
and  beside  which  so  many  hundreds  fell  in  a  few 
minutes,  are  still  to  be  seen. 

A  sensible  old  man,  I  fell  in  with  in  this  country, 
said,  he  never  would  forget  the  scenes  of  cruelty  he 
•  saw  committed  here.  The  day  after  the  battle,  he 
told  me,  a  very  handsome  and  accomplished  young 
man,  who  had  been  in  the  rebel  army,  thinking  it 
the  likeliest  way  to  be  concealed,  put  on  his  sister's 
clothes,  and  went  walking  about  with  her,  and  her 
acquaintance.  As  some  of  the  king's  officers  passed, 
they  made  a  bow  to  the  ladies,  and  the  ladies  of 
course  dropped  a  curtsey ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
young  man  made  a  bow,  which  discovered  him: 
and  being  almost  instantly  torn  from  his  sisters  and 
friends,  he  was,  without  any  ceremony,  immediately 
hanged. 
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FORT  GEORGE. 

From  Culloden,  I  went  to  see  Fort  George,  which, 
though  not  large,  is  one  of  the  most  regular  in  Eu- 
rope. Having  put  down  my  name  and  address,  in  a 
book,  which,  as  is  the  case  at  the  dock-yard  at 
Portsmouth,  &c.  &c.  is  required  of  every  stranger 
that  enters  it,  I  was  soiTy  to  think  that  a  million  of 
money,  which  this  Fort  cost,  should  have  been  ex- 
pended to  little  purpose.  The  spaces,  picks,  axes, 
hammers,  tents,  beds,  wheel-barrows,  camp  equipage, 
&c.  &c.  of  which  there  are  immense  stores  here,  are 
all  rotten,  and  scarcely  good -for  anything;  nay, 
so  useless  ari^  they,  that  I  am  of  opinion,  though  go- 
vernment were  to  allow  the  men  employed  in  digging 
the  Caledonean  canal,  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  use  of  them,  they  would  not  think  it  any  advan- 
tage. Indeed,  the  Fort  itself,  which  was  originally 
meant  to  keep  the  Highlanders  in  awe,  is  evidently 
now  of  little  use,  but  as  barracks  for  soldiers  and 
valids ;  for  as  to  its  being  a  check  on  enemies  ships, 
proceeding  up  to  Inverness,  I  fancy  few  will  he  dis- 
posed to  make  the  attempt. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  chapel;  but  sorry  to 
find  that  the  deputy  chaplain,  like  some  of  the  deputy 
clergy,  or  curates  in  England,  had  so  little  for  his 
trouble.  There  must  be  something  wrong  in  that 
church  government,  which  either  authorizes,  or  per- 
mits a  young  and  fat  idle  clergyman  to  take  from 
the  altars  of  God,  without  serving  at  them,  large  por- 
tions, while  there  is  scarcely  left  a  scanty  subsistence 
for  him  that  does  the  duty.     It  is  unfortunate,  that 
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there  is  too  often  ground  for  the  remark,  both  in 
Scotland  and  in  England,  that,  in  general,  the  better 
the  clergy  are  paid,  the  less  they  are  attentive  to 
their  duty;  and,  indeed,  the  immense  swarms  of 
dissenting  clergy,  both  on  the  north  and  south  side 
of  the  Tweed,  shew  that  the  established  clergy,  upon 
many  occasions,  are  not  so  attentive  to  their  duty  as 
they  ought  to  be.  Blind  as  the  common  people  are, 
they  in  general  would  not  part  with  their  money  to 
any  ignorant  fanatic,  if  they  saw  their  parish  priests 
carefully  performing  their  duty.  When  the  people 
hear  it  read  from  the  desk,  that  there  is  to  be  no 
prayers  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  clergyman  is  going  a 
Butting  with  the  squire,  they  are  partly  excusable 
for  giving  their  tythes  with  reluctance,  and  paying 
attention  to  some  clergyman,  who,  so  far  as  they  are 
judges,  will  be  more  importunate  with  heaven  for  the 
forgiveness  of  their  sins.  Religion  has  of  late  be- 
come a  ipere  farce  in  too  many  places  in  Scotland,  as 
well  as  England  ;  and  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  if 
the  clergy  set  the  example?  •  There  are  too  many 
puppy  captains  and  colonels  in' the  army,  and,  I  was 
sorry  to  find,  not  only  in  the  north,  but  south  of 
Scotland,  clergymen  th?it  but  a  year  or  two  before 
had  amused  themselves  with  skipping  ropes,  whip- 
ping tops,  &c.  It  is  not  many  years  since  Mr.  C — k, 
a  clergyman,  I  rather  should  have  said  a  big  boy, 
had  the  impudence  to  speak  in  the  general  assembly 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  he  having  been  dubbed 
the  reverend,  and  appointed  to  a  living  in  the  church 
before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  because  his  father 
had  influence  with  the  patrons,  who  were  the  mas- 
ters of  a  once  famous  university,  and  with  tlie  pres- 
bytery. 
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While  viewing  the  rooms  of  officers,  petty  officers, 
and  men,  at  Fort  George,  I  could  not  help  being 
surprized  at  the  conduct  of  a  woman  in  the  Fort, 
who,  it  seems,  gained  her  livelihood  by  washing. 
Having  a  fine  boy,  about  a  year  old,  who  was  laid  in 
his  cradle,  but  was  not  likely  to  sleep,  she, first  gave 
him  Ijalf  a  wine  glass  full  of  strong  whiskey,  to  lull 
him  asleep.  But,  this  not  having  the  desired  effect, 
she  gave  him  another,  and  I  learned,  sometimes  a 
third,  to  pacify  his  crying,  that -she  might  have  lei-, 
sure  for  her  washing.  I  should  not  be  surprized,  if 
this  child  lives  till  he  becomes  a  man,  to  hear  that 
he  is  attached  to  his  bottle. 

Lessons  of  this  kind  are,  no  doubt,  one  cause  why 
60  many  are  attached  to  dram  drinking,  one  of  the 
inost  common  vices  among  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people.  Indeed,  many  of  the  better  sort,  having 
once  habituated  themselves  to  dram  drinking,  cannot 
be  persuaded  to  lay  it  aside.  So  much  was  a  gentle-^ 
jnan  in  Puchan,  of  considerable  landed  property, 
attached  to  it,  that,  for  some  years  before  he  died, 
though  he  was  conQned  to  his  bed,  and  could  not 
walk,  yet,  if  he  observed  a  bottle  with  spirits, 
by  mistake  left  ia  his  room,  he  never  failed  to  get 
out  of  bed,  and  crawl  on  his  hands  and  feet  across 
the  room  to  it,  though  so  weak,  that  this,  with  re- 
turning to  bed,  was  often  the  labour  of  an  hour. 

Though  there  are  some  spots  of  land  between  Fort 
George  and  Inverness;  tolerably  well  cultivated,  yet 
I  was  sorry  to  see  some  beautifully  lying  land,  and 
seemingly  excellent  soil,  still  in  a  state  of  nature.  If 
the  heritors  in  the  north  and  south  of  Scotland  have 
not  readjy  moi^ey  to  improve  their  waste  grouud, 
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why  do  they  not  raise  it  by  way  of  tontine ;  as  is 
now  frequently  done  both  in  England  and  Ireland  ?. 
There  are  individuals  and  societies  in  London,  if  they 
can  find  it  nowhere  else,  that  mmU  advance  any  sum 
on  reasonable  terms,  upon  obtaining  security  for 
their  money  on  the  lands  to  be  improved.  Some 
scheme  of  this  kind,  if  patronized  by  government, 
might,  perhaps,  operate  in  counteracting  those  nu- 
merous emigrations  that  are  not  only  openly,  but 
privately  going  on  in  the  northern  and  western  parts 
of  Britain. 

Though  there  are  not  many  hedges,  nor  any  great 
woods,  I  found  in  my  way  between  Fort  George  and 
Inverness,  an  uncommon  number  of  sparrows,  and 
other  birds.  It  is  customary  for  the  squires  in  Eng- 
land to  receive  large  parcels  of  cats  heads  at  all 
seasons  of  the  years,  as  they  generally  give  a  shilling 
for  each,  supposing  them  to  be  destructive  to  par- 
tridges, hares,  &c,  and  for  the  farmers  to  receive 
sackfulls  of  sparrows  and  other  birds  heads,  as  they 
offer  generally  three-pence  the  dozen  for  them, 
supposing  them  destructive  to  the  corn;  but,  if  the 
English  farmers  would  come  to  this  part  of  the 
country,  they  would  find  thousands  of  sparrows, 
&c.  where  there  is  scarcely  any  corn;  and  that, 
owing  to  the  millions  of  insects,  ova  of  animals, 
&c.  &c.  which  little  birds  pick  up,  they  generally 
do  more  good  than  ill.  Poor  little  things,  they 
are  certainly  entitled  to  a  little  grain,  and  it  is  cruel 
to  refuse  it  them.  The  cats  catch  mice  and  other 
vermin,  and,  being  thus  useful,  they  are  certainly 
entitled  to  partridges  and  young  hares  as  well  as 
wc,  if  they  can  catch  them;  and  I  am  glad  to  find 
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that  the  Scotch  are  not  yet  so  mercenary  as  to  send 
to  England  sackfulls  of  cars  and  birds  beads  for  the 
sake  of'  the  reward.  ' 


INVERNESS.* 

At  Inveniess  I  found  a  strange  medley  of  the 
Scptch  and  English  language  spoken  in  the  streets. 
Ift  Nairn,  as  at  well  a*  this  place,  there  are,  as  it^vcre, 
tu'o  towns,  and  two  different  people,  as.  the  peo- 
ple that  come  from  the  country,  and  intend  to 
speak  GaeKc,  Hve  in  one  end  of  the  town,-  and 
those  that  cannot,  or  do  not  intend  to  speak  it, 
live  in  the  other. 

It  has  been  often  and  justly  remarked, .  that  the 
people  of  Inverness  speak  English  with  remarkable 
purity ;  partly  because  they  are  at  great  pains  to 
learn  it,  not  merely  from  vulgar  conversation,  but 
by  book,  as  we  do  Greek  and  Latin;  and  partly  be- 
cause Englisli  garrisons  from  the  times  of  Cromwell 
have,  in  a  great  measure,  given  the  tone,  in  re- 
spect of  both'  diction  and  pronunciation,  to  the 
whole  county,  from  Fort  William  to  Fort  George. 

Inverness,  the  northermost  town  of  any  note  in 
Britain,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  south  banks 
of  the  Ness,  over  which  there  is  a  stone  bridge  of 
seven  arches.  The  salmon  fishery  here,  which  is 
let  to  London  fishmongers,  is  very  considerable* 
There  are  several  thriving  manufactures  at  Inver- 
ness, a  good  deal  of  shipping,  and  a  great  deal  of 
inland  trade.  It  has  a  very  commodious  harbour 
for  vessels  of  two  hundred  tons,  and  ships  of  four 
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or  five  hundred  can  ride  within  a  mile  of  the  towfi. 
It  is  certainly  admirably  situated  for  both  distant 
and  domestic  or  inland  commerce.  Its  population 
is  estimated  at  about  six  thousand. 

On  the  north,  near  the  town,  are  the  remains  of 
Oliver  Cromwell's  fort.  Of  the  castles  of  Macbeth, 
Malcolm  Canmore,  and  the  Cummins,  nothing  re- 
mains but  rubbish. 

Some  of  our  Londoners,  when  they  hear  of  In- 
verness, and  that  it  is  more  fhan  a  hundred  miles 
beyond  Aberdeen,  will  perhaps  think  it  the  very 
skirts  of  the  creation,  and  that  to  be  condemned 
to  live  there  would  be  worse  than  being  sent  to 
Botany  Bay:  but  let  me  tell  such  cockneys,  that 
there  is  scarcely  an  article,  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent, to  be  found  in  London,  but  is  to  be  found 
here  also,  excepting  watchmen  and  patroles,  of 
which,  fortunately,  there  is  no  need. 

The  assembly  rooms  here,  though  not  so  large, 
are  yet  as  well  proportioned,  and  nearly  as  elegant 
as, the  assembly  rooms  at  Edinburgh,  London,  and 
Bath.     The  academy  is  also  a  neat  building,  and 
the  plan  of  education  seems  not  only  to  bt*  well 
laid,  but,  in  general,    properly  executed.      I    was 
sorry,  however,  to  find,  that  one  of  the  rectors  of 
the    academy    here    had  given  up  his  place,    and 
gone  to  London,  imagining,  with  others  of  a  warm 
imagination,  and  some   knowledge  in  the  laws  of 
astronomy,  that  he  had  discovered  the  method  of 
finding  the  longitude  in  the  same  way  as  they  do 
the  latitude,  by  the  quadrant  of  altitude. 
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From  INVERNESS  to  FORT  AUGUSTUS. 

Frobi  Inverness  I  went  to  the  Fall  of  Foirs,  along 
the  banks  of  Lochness  and  the  line  of  the 


CALEDONIAN  CANAL; 

and  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  state  of  my  mind, 
the  idea  of  the  national  advantages  arising  from  the 
canal,  the  appearance  of  the  lake,  or  the  beautifully 
varied  objects  that  presented  themselves  to.  my 
mind,  I  confess  this  was,  upon  the  whole,  the  most 
pleasant  forenoon's  excursion  I  ever  made.  I  found 
it  from  eight  to  ten  miles  from  Inverness  to  Loch- 
ness, and  all  this  way  the  earth  must  be  cut  and 
scooped  out,  in  order  that  ships  may  pass  from 
the  Murray  Forth  to  Lochness;  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  lakes  in  Scotland,  being  twenty-four 
miles  long,  and  from  two  to  three  broad  in  some 
places.  Its  waters,  owing  to  some  sulphureous 
matter  at  the  sides  and  bottom,  never  freeze;  and 
so  deep  is  it,  that  though  in  some  places  it  has 
been  sounded  with  a  line  of  near  a  thousand  fa-* 
thoms,  no  bottom  has  been  found. 

The  Caledonian  Canal,  which  mil  reach  from  In- 
verness on  the  Murray  Firtli  to  Fort  William,  bor- 
dering on  the  Irish  Sea,  will  divide  the  northern 
parts  of  Scotland  into  two,  and  be  of  much  use 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  not  only  to  tins  |)art  of  the 
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country,  but  to  the  empire  at  large.  As  it  is  te- 
dious to  sail  from  the  Baltic  through  the  English 
Channel,  and  dangerous  to  go  round  by  the  Ork- 
nej's,  it  is  more  than  probable  there  will  be  a 
communication  opened  between  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  and  the  northern  parts  of  America 
through  the  Caledonian  canal ;  and  this  canal  will, 
in  all  probability,  in  process  of  time,  contribute  to 
the  injprovement  of  that  immense  tract  of  coun- 
try called  Labrador^,  and  from  that  improvement 
draw  in  returh  immense  advantages,  in  the  way 
of  navigation  and  commerce,  to  the  north  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  Caledonia!  Canal  is  certainly  a  measure  cal- 
culated not  only  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
many  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and  the  face  of 
the  country  through  which  it  passes,  but  also 
fraught  with  much  probable  advantage  to  the  Bri- 
tish commerce,  as  well  as  extensive  alterations  for 
the  bettering  our  settlemeHtts  in  North  America. 
IMerimashee,  and  several  other  of  our  settlements  on 
the  northern  banks  of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  bor- 
dering on  Labrador,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  soon 
feel  its  beneficial  effects.  It  is  certain,  that  the  ri- 
vers about  Merrimashee  not  only  abound  with  fish, 
and  that  the  land  produces  excellent  crops,  but 
that  the  climate  is  excellent,  and  the  people  long- 
lived  and  healthy.  Kamskatka,.  which  is  about  the 
§ame  latitude,  is  of  much  use,  and  brings  in  consi- 
derable revenues  to  the  Russian  government,  not- 
withstanding that  it  has  more  territories  than  sub- 
jects to  occuy  them.  Labradorc,  in  like  manner, 
encouraged  by  the  growing  demands  and  facilities 
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of  commerce,  and  fostered  by  the  attentions  of  go- 
vernment, will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  wolves,  boars,  and  foxes,  and  become  the 
peaceful  abode  of  civilised  life,  and  a  new  source 
of  wealth  to  the  British  nations.  Indeed,  it  could 
be  wished  that  those  of  the  Highlanders  who  are 
determined  to  leave  their  native  country  could  be 
induced  to  settle  in  British  America,  by  having  more 
advantageous  offers  held  out  to  them  than  they  can 
expect,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  the  counties  of 
Kentucky,  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior,  &c.  or 
even  the  environs  of  New  York;  where,  particularly 
during  the  warm  months  of  the  year,  death  stalks 
about,  laying  his  cold  iron  hand  on  thousands  in 
the  prime  of  life.  I  am  the  rather  led  to  turn  my 
hopes  to  our  territories  on  the  banks  of  St.  Law- 
rence, as  I  am  afraid  the  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  pounds,*  which  it  is  estimated  the 
Caledonian  canal  will  cost,  and  which  has  been 
partly  granted  by  government  to  prevent  emigra- 
tion, will  not  have  the  desired  effect.  Like  a  con- 
tagpious  fever,  the  spirit  of  emigration,  when  once  it 
has  become  general,  is  not  easily  opposed  ;  and  the 
people  of  the  Highlands,  driven  from  their  farms  by 
the  avarice  of  their  landholders,  will  rather  seek  a 
scanty  subsistance  on  a  foreign  shore  than  remain 
at  home,  to  see  their  possessions,  which  they  and 
their  fathers  occupied,  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  and 

•  Exclusive  of  expenses  to  be  incurred  by  the  purchase  of  land. 
But  the  additional  expense  on  this  head  is  not  expected  to  be  very 
considerable,  as  many  of  the  proprietors  have  offered  their  land 
gratuitously,  and  as  the  land  itself  on  the  intended  line  of  candl 
is  not  in  general  of  great  value. 
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turned  iuto  extensive  sheep-walks.  The  high  wages 
given  for  digging  the  Caledonian  canal  may  detain 
someofthesefora  time;  but,  till  they  cease  to  hear  of 
the  success  of  some  of  their  acquaintance  that  have 
gone  before  them,  or  find  themselves  invited  to  im- 
prove the  seats  of  their  forefathers  and  the  scenes  of 
their  younger  years,  they  will  never  cease  to  wish  to 
be  gone,  where  hope  induces  them  to  think  they  will 
be  happier. 

It  is  also  unfortunate  for  the  Caledonian  canal, 
that  there  is  but  little  ground  on  each  side  of  it;  the 
hills  of  Lovat  being  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  hills 
of  Urquhart  on  the  other :  the  roots  of  which,  in 
many  places,  jutt  out  to  the  very  borders  of  the* 
lake.  What  then  is  to  be  done  with  the  Highland- 
.  ers  after  the  canal  is  finished  ?  There  is  scarcely 
iny  ground  on  its  banks  that  can  be  improved,  so 
as  to  be  settlements  for  them.  The  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  Scotland  are,  perhaps,  too  full  already,  and 
the  abodes  of  their  youth  are  now  turned  into  ex- 
tensive sheep  walks,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  few  over- 
grown monopolizers.  What  then  can  they  do  but 
go  to  our  settlements  abroad,  or  some  other  settle- 
ments? This  is  lord  Selkirk's  reasoning:  and  it  is 
irrefragable.  At  home,  the  landed  proprietors, 
though  many  of  them  have  thousands  of  acres  that 
might  be  improved,  will  not  give  above  nineteen 
years  of  a  lease,  which  is  not  adequate,  at  any  ren^ 
.for  improving  some  land.  There  are  not  manufac- 
'  tures  in  the  north  to  employ  a  twentieth  part  or 
the  hands  that  are  idle,  even  if  the  genius  and  ha- 
bits of  the  Highlanders  inclined  theili  to  manufac- 
tures. 
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Xt  seems  cruel  \o  prevent  the  poor  wretches  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain  (as  the  Highland  Society 
has,  in  fact,  found  means  of  doing,  by  an  act  of  par- 
liament) to  transport  themselves   beyond  the  sea, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  object  presented 
to  rouse  their  attention,  or  excite  their  industiy  at 
home.     Government  must,  therefore,  either  provide 
employment  for  these  poor  people  for  many  years  at 
home,  or  lay  its  account;  with  seeing  them  transport 
themselves,  to  a  foreign  shore.     The  truth  is,  the 
Americans,    knowing  the  state  of  the   Highlands, 
have  agents  in  every  part  of  it,  who,   by  advertise- 
ments, hand- bills,  promises,  and  flattering  accounts, 
set  the  people  agog,  and  render  them  unhappy  till 
they  are  on  shipboard,    when  their  misery  begins. 
From  the  promises  and  representations  of  the  agents 
every  young  man  thinks  himself  certain  of  a  farm 
when  he  goes  to  America,  and  that  whether  he  has 
money  or  not ;  and  every  young  woman  who  has  not 
found  a  husband  in  her  own  country  hopes  to  find 
one  there.      If   government    cannot  suppress   the 
spirit  of  emigration,  it  should  endeavour  to  give  it  a 
benignant  and  wise  direction. 

The  road  along  the  side  of  Lochness  runs  through 
a  beautiful  shrubbery  of  birch,  oak,  and  alders. 
The  opposite,  or  northern  side  of  the  Loch  is  formed 
by  lofty  mountains,  covered  with  heath.  For  seve- 
ral miles  from  the  east  end  of  the  Loch  there  are ' 
many  plantations  of  fir,  some  of  them  very  exten- 
sive. On  the  southern  side  of  this  great  pass,' 
formed  by  a  chain  of  glens  and  lakes,  or,  as  we  may 
now  say,  to  the  south  of  the  Caledonian  canal,  the 
'  country  is  exceedingly  mountainous,  and  supposed 
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to  be  the  most  elevated  ground  in  Scotland.  From 
the  numerous  lakes  of  this  lofty  region,  many- 
streams  descend  into  seas  on  tlie  opposite  side  of 
the  island.  Here,  in  the  district  of  Badenoch,  is  the 
source  of  the  Spey ;  and  from  hence  the  Spian,  is- 
suing from  the  western  extremity  of  Loch  Logan^ 
after  a  rapid  and  precipitous  course  cff  twenty  miles, 
joins  the  Lochic.  The  united  streams  of  these,  re- 
ceiving in  their  couse  the  waters  of  several  rapid  ri- 
vers, fall  into  the  Atlantic  near  Fort  William,  with 
such  force  and  rapidity,  that  for  a  long  way  it  is 
unmixed,  and  has  not  the  least  taste  of  salt  water. 

On  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  this  region  of 
mountains  is  Loch  TarfF,  about  a  mile  wide,  with 
several  small  islands  in  it,  on  some  of  which  are 
a  few  shrubs.  -  From  this  flows  the  river  TarfF, 
which  falls  into  Lochness  near  Fort  Augustus. 
This  river  is  famous  on  account  of  its  cataracts, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Falls  of  Foirs. 

Over  the  river  TarfF,  upon  two  perpendicular 
rocks,  is  thrown  an  arch  near  one  hundred  feet 
from  the  level  of  the  water.  There  is  one  fall  of  the 
river  above  the  bridge,  and  another  below  it.  Just 
above  the  bridge  the  whole  body  of  the  TarfF  falls 
about  fifty  feet  into  the  glen  of  that  name. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  bridge  it  falls 
near  two  hundred  feet:  after  which  it  rolls  and  tum- 
bles over  large  ami  rugged  rocks  into  Lochness.  Of 
this  fall  I  determined  to  liave  as  near  a  view  as  pos- 
sible. 

As  there  had  been  rain  in  the  hills,  the  river  was 
somewhat  swoln,  which  made  the  fall  awfully  beau- 
tiful;  and  that  I  might  have  the  better  view,  I 
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crawled  down  a  considerable  way  among  rocks  and 
precipices,  not  M'ithout  considerable  danger  of  fall- 
in<2:  headlonsr. 

At  the  corner  of  a  wood,  not  far  from  the  Fall,  I 
observed  an  old  healthy-looking  woman  gathering 
sticks,  to  dre^s  her  food  and  warm  herself,  that  had, 
it  seems,  resided  in  a  small  hut  in  a  corner  of  the 
wood  near  ninety  years.  Few,  very  few,  who  have 
seen  the  half  of  her  years,  are  moKe  nimble  than 
she  seemed  to  be.  Upon  putting  a  little  money 
quietly  into  her  hand,  she  thanked  me,  and  desired  ' 
me  to  take  care,  in  going  to  view  the  fall,  as  if  a 
foot  slipped  it  might  be  at  the  risk  of  my  neck.  Its 
majesty  and  sublimity  is  best  beheld  when  you  stand 
near  the  bottom ;  which,  indeed,  as  the  poor  wo- 
man told  me,  is  of  difficult  access. 

We  are  told,  that  the  people  who  live  near  the 
Fall  of  Niagara,  in  America,  are  extremely  dull  of 
hearing,  and  always  speak  loud,  from  the  drum  of 
their  ears,  being  affected  by  the  continued  noise  of 
the  water;  and  that  there  is'  a  perpetual  cloud 
above  the  Fall,  which  in  certain  positions,  when  the 
sun  shines,  appears  beautiful,  possessing  all  the  co- 
lours of  the  rainbow.  I  am  led  to  believe  this  ac- 
count, as,  for  hours  after  I  left  the  Fall  of  Foirs,  I 
thought  I  heard  its  noise  at  my  ears ;  and  in  a  cer- 
tain position,  when  coming  up  from  viewing  it,  I 
observed  the  smoke  which  arises  from  this  fall, 
and  which  always,  less  or  more,  hangs  over  it,  ex- 
hibiting a  number  of  beautiful  colours,  which,  for 
a  considerable  time,  I  viewed  with  pleasure  and  ad-*- 
miration. 

At  the  General's  Hut,  a  small  inn  near  the  Fall  of 
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Foirs,  which  may  be  near  twenty  miles  from 
Inverness,  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  and  which 
is  so  named  because  general  Wade  halted  there 
some  time,  I  felt  myself  in  a  very  uncomfortable 
situation.  I  was  extremely  hungry,  it  being  near 
five  in  the  evening,  and  I  had  taken  nothing  since 
seven  in  the  morning,  except  part  of  a  small  cake  of 
gingerbread  I  had  purchased  when  leaving.  Inver- 
ness. 

At  the  Generars  Hut,  though  they  had  not  any 
eatables,  besides  oatmeal  cakes,  cheese,  and  butter, 
I  might  have  made  a  very  good  meal,  for  hunger  is 
an  excellent  sauce;  but  alas!  I  had  not  well  begun 
my  repast,  when  I  observed,  by  my  landlady's  hands, 
that  she  had  the  itch !  Upon  my  asking  her  who 
baked  the  cakes,  the  replied,  "  the  maid.**  I  ask- 
ed to  see  the  maid,  who  almost  instantly  appeared, 
and  I  found  by  her  hands,  though  I  said  nothing, 
that  she  was  infected  also.  Thus,  from  the  idea  of 
the  mistress  having  made  the  cheese  and  the  butter, 
and  the  maid  the  cakes,  I  was  so  disgusted  that  I  could 
not  eat  any  more.  Therefore  drinking  plenty  of 
porter,  which  I  found  bottled  and  extremely  good, 
and  finishing  the  rest  of  the  gingerbread,  I  took  my 
poney,  which  I  had  seen  well  fed,  and  set  out  for 
Fort  Augustus,  which  is  about  twelve  miles  wcst- 
■ward. 

The  sanoe  physical  circumstances  which  invite  the 
formation  at  certain  places,  of  canals,  also  lead  to 
the  establishment  oi[  military  posts.  As  the  fortifi- 
cation or  prsetentura  of  Agricola  extended  over  the 
isthmus  between  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth,  where 
aloi^g-side  of  its  remains  are  now  found  the  Carron 
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Canal,  so  the  Caledonian  Canal  is  naturally  asso- 
ciated to  the  chain  of  forts  that  runs  across  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland.  This  chain  is  formed 
by  Fort  George,  Fort  Augustus,  and  Fort  William. 
Fort  George  precludes  all  entrance  up  the  Murray 
Frith  towards  Inverness  on  the  east;  Fort  Augustus 
curbs  the  inhabitants  midway;  and  Fort  William  is 
a  check  on  any  attempts  in  the  west.  I  should  ra- 
ther say,  that  such  was  their  original  design,  for 
now  there  is  very  little  danger  of  revolt  and  rebel- 
lion in  the  Highlands;  but  at  the  time  when  they 
were  constructed  they  were  far  from  being  unne- 
cessary, either  for  the  purpose  of  power  or  good  go- 
vernment Detachments  were,  and  I  suppose  are 
now  made,  though  not  perhaps  with  so  much  regu- 
larity, to  Inverness,  Bernera  Barracks,  opposite  to 
the  Isle  of  Skie,  and  Castle  Duart,  in  the  Isle  of 
Mull.  Other  small  parties  were  also  scattered  in 
huts  throughout  the  country  to  prevent  the  stealing 
of  cattle.  *  \.  . 

•  In  the  first  part  of  the  last  century,  the  law  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  was  not  enforced  without  the  aid  of  the  soldiery.  About  the 
year  1720,  or  soon  after,  a  number  of  independent  companies  were 
formed,  under  different  commanders,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
robberies,  enforcing  the  law,  and  keeping  the  peace  of  the  country, 
under  the  name  of  the  Highland  Watch  and  the  Black  Watch^  from 
the  colour  of  their  clothes.  They  were  afterwards  formed,  towards 
the  close  of  1739i  with  the  addition  of  four  companies,  into  the  High- 
land or  forty-second  regiment,  under  their  first  colonel,  John,  earl  of 
Crawfurd. 

The  following  particulars,  extracted  from  **  Memoirs  of  the  Old 
Highland  Sergeant  Donald  Macleod,"  of  the  authenticity  of  which, 
by  the  person  who  drew  them  up  from  his  own  mouth,  and  from 
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Docks,  or  basons,  for  the  entrance  of  vessels  into 
the  canal  from  the  eastern  and  western  seas,  have 

other  evidence,  f  am  well  assured,  will  serve  to  convey  a  pretty  clear 
and  lively  idest  of  the  state  of  the  Highlands  at  that  time.    . 

^*  James  Roy  Stewart,  a  gentleman  and  a  driver,  or  rather  stealer 
of  cattle,  in  Strathspey,  had  long  laid  the  country,  far  and  near, 
under  heavy  contributions  of  both  horse  and  cattle,  and  defied, 
wounded,  and  dispersed  the  officers  of  justice :  when  sergeant  Mac- 
Leod, with  a  party  of  thirty  men,  was  sent  to  surprize,  if  possible, 
and  to  secure  him  in  his  house  at  Tulloch-Gorura.     The  sergeant 
came  upoii*him  suddenly,  and  early  in  the  morning,  while  he  was  in 
bed.  He  lefl'tiie  men  without,  disposed  at  small  distances  from  each 
other,  around  the  house.     He  himself  went  boldly  in,  armed  with  a 
dirk,  a  sword,  and  loaded  pistols.     His  wife,  a  very  lady- like  wo- 
man, was  up  and  dressed,  early  as  it  was;  for  it  was  customary  for 
some  trusty  person  to  keep  watch  while  the  red  *  robber  slept.     At 
the  sight  of  Maclcod,  Mrs.  Stewart  was  greatly  discomposed,  for  hhh 
suspected  his  errand ;  but  she  endeavoured  to  dissemble  her  tears,  and 
to   soothe  her  suspicious  guest  by  all  the  officiousness  of  hospitality. 
**  Madam,"  said  Macleod, "  I  am  come  to  speak  to  James  Roy.  He 
is  in  the  house,  I  know,  and  in  bed."    This  he  said  at  a  venture,  for 
he  was  not  sure  of  it ;  but  his  firm  and  determined  manner  overcame 
the  poor  gentlewoman,  so  that  she  assented  to  the  truth  of  bis  inform- 
ation.   Roy  Stewart,  on  hearing  what  passed,  jumped  out  of  his  bed, 
with  his  clothes  on,  in  which  he  had  lain,  and,  armed  with  a  dirk 
and  pistols,  he  seemed  desirous  at  first  of  mak^ig  towards  the  door; 
but  Macleod  seized  the  pass,  and  the  robber,  dissembling  his  inten- 
tions, assumed  a  courteous  air,   called  for  whiskey  and  bread  and 
cheese,  and  pressed  his  uninvited  guest  to  partake  heartily  of  such 
cheer  as  his  house  afforded.     "  I  know,"  said  he,  "  you  are  not 
alone,  for  no  man  ever  durst  to  come  into  my  house  alone,  on  such 
an  errand." 

The  sergeant,  without  acquiescing  in  this  last  sentiment,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  with  an  asseveration  that  he  feared  not  the  face  of  man 
or  of  devil,  acknowledged  that  a  company  of  mtn  lay  not  far  from 

*  So  called  from  the  colour  of  bit  haix. 
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been  begun  to  be  formed.  The  works  of  the  dock, 
or  bason,   adjoining   to.  the  intended  tide-lock  at 

them  both  at  that  moment.  "  Very  well,"  said  Stewart,  "  but  I  hope 
you  are  not  in  a  hurry:  sit  down,  and  let  you  and  I  talk  logeiher, 
and  take  our  breakfast."  fflacleod  agreed  to  this,  and  a  bottle  of 
u^hiskey,  at  least,  was  exhausted  in  good  f^^llowship,  before  a  word 
was  said  of  business  on  either  bide.  At  length  Macleod,  after  a  shor| 
pause  in  the  conversation,  said,  "  Jamie,  what  did  you  with  the 
thirty  head  of  cattle  you  drove  away  from  the  laird  of  Glen  Bisset's, 
and  the  six  score,  or  thereabout,  that  you  took  away  from  the  lands 
of  Straibdown  ?"  It  was  in  vain  to  deny  the  fact ;  Mach  od  had  not 
come  to  tfy,  but  to  secure,  and  prodace  him  for  triui.  Stewart, 
therefore,  waving  all  discussion  of  that  point,  said,  '^  Sergeant  Mac** 
leoil,  let  me  go  for  this  time,  and  neither  you  nor  the  country  shall 
be  troubled  with  me  any  more." — "  Jamie,  I  cannot  let  you  go :  you 
have  slashed  many  men,  and  stolen  much  horse  and  cattle.  How 
many  straths  are  afraid  of  you  f — Jamie,  you  must  go  with  me."'— 
^'  Sergeant  Macleod,  let  me  go  for  this  time,  and  I  will  give  you 
a  hundred  guineas."—''  It  was  not  for  guineas,  Jamie,  that  I  came 
here  this  day;  rather  than,  be  drawn  off  from  the  duty  of  a  soldier 
for  a  few  guineas,  I  would  go  with  you  and  steal  cattle." 

James  Roy  was  now  in  great  distress,  and  his  poor  wife,  falling 
on  the  ground  before  Macleod,  and  embracing  and  holding  fast  his 
knees,  implored  mercy  to  her  husband  with  showers  of  tears ;  and 
their  four  children,  stark  naked  from  their  beds,  joined  their  in-* 
fant  intercessions  with  tears  and  loud  lamentations.  The  noble- 
minded  sergeant,  moved  with  compassion,  took  the  lady  by  the  hand, 
and  comforted  her  with  these  words :  "  My  dear,  I  will,  for  youi^sake, 
and  the  sake  of  these  innocent  babes,  let  Jame^  Roy  go  for  this  time, 
on  condition  that  he  will  deliver  all  the  cattle  that  I  have  mentioned, 
to  be  given  up  to  their  right  owners."  This  condition  was  eagerly 
accepted,  and  Stewart,  in  the  flow  of  gratitude  and  joy,  would  have 
given  Macleod  whatever  share  or  portion  of  the  hundred  guineas  he 
had  offered  as  his  ransom,  that  he  pleased  to  accept;  but  the  ser- 
geant generously  declined  to  accept  one  single  shilling,  and  all  that 
he  required  was  refreshment  for  his  thirty  men,  which  was  afforded 
in  great  plenty.    A  great  part  of  the  day  was  spent  in  conviviality, 

li 
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Carpach,  on  Loch-Eil,  upon  the  western  sea,  which 
were    carried   on    throughout  the    whole    of    the 


^nd  in  the  evening  they  were  directed  to  the  cattle,  which  they  restor- 
ed to  their  proprietors. 

Very  dificrent  from  the  conduct  of  our  Donald,  towards  the  noto- 
rious James  Stewart  Roy,  was  that  of  sergeant  Macdonald,  not  many 
years  thereafter.  It  wris  known  that  two  oxen,  which  were  missing, 
had  been  taken  by  Stewart;  and  sergeant  Macdonald  w:as  sent  with  a 
party  to  take  both  the  robber  and  the  oxen.  The  oxen  were  readily 
given  up  ;  but  Stewart  was  forced  to  purchase  the  connivance  of  ser- 
geant ^lacdonald  at  his  escape,  by  giving  up  all  that  he  had  In  the 
world,  which  amounted  to  2 1^51.  Tliis  sum  he  kept  in  a  strong  chest 
111  his  own  house :  for,  in  those  days,  the  Highlanders  were  unac- 
quainted with  bills  of  exchange,  and  there  was  no  paper  currency. 
Yet  Macdonald,  to  whom  James  Roy  weakly  imagined  he  might  now 
trust  his  safety,  in  order,  it  was  supposed,  to  conceal  or  discredit  any 
report  of  his  robbing  the  robber,  had  the  treachery,  a  few  w«eks 
after,  to  draw  the  unfortunate  Stewart  into  an  ambuscade,  under  the 
guise  of  friendship,  and  surrender  him  to  justice.  Stewart  was 
hanged,  together  with  one  Macallum,  at  Penh.  The  same  eleva- 
tion of  mind  that  distinguished  James  Roy  among  all  the  cattle- 
drivers  of  his  time*,  ap]>cared  on  his  trial ;  and,  during  the  interval 
between  his  sentence  and  its  execution.  His  only  hope  had  been, 
that  he  might,  by  cunning  or  by  force,  escape  the  bands  of  consta- 
bles and  soldiers.  1}  never  occurred  to  him  to  place  any  confidwice 
in  deficiency  of  evidence,  or  any  chicanery  of  Jaw.  He  made  a  free 
and  full  confession  of  the  life  that  he  had  led,  and  was  anxious  to  via* 
dicate  the  charactetV)f  his  poor  wife  and  children,  from  all  suspicion 
t)f  participation  in  his  crimes.  He  declared  that  his  wife  had  often 
forwarned  him  of  the  end  to  which  his  course  led,  and  conjured  him, 
with  tears,  to  live  at  home,  and  be  contented  with  the. returns -of  his 
own  farm.  He  had  many  accomplices  among  his  neighbours  and 
kindred;  but  no  delusive  hints  of  a  reprieve,  not  even  the  exhorta- 
tions of  the  fanatical  ministers  about  Perth,  renowned  in  all  times  for 
blind  zeal  and  absurdity,  could  persuade  him  to  give  up  one  man, 
that  had  committed  himself  to  his  honour. 

In  contrast  with  ^hc  animated^  and,  in  some  respects^  noble  coa« 
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winter  1803 — 4,  have  .now,  I  understand,  been  com- 
pleted ;  as  also  the  excavations,  banks,   &c.  for  a 

duct  of  James  Roy  Stewart,  appeared  the  brutal  stupidity  of  Ma- 
callum.  This  wretch  had  for  many  years  retired  with  his  father 
from  all  human  society,  and  lived  in  caves  and  dens,  in  the  recesses 
of  the  Minegeg  mountains;  into  which  habitations  he  brought,  like 
the  Cyclops  in  Homer,  sheep,  goats,  and  even  oxen.  The  party  that 
discovered  Macallum,  founds  in  his  den,  a  deep  cavern  in  a  moun- 
tain, the  bones  of  the  animals  he  had  made  his  prey,  piled  up  in 
heaps,  or  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form,  with  hay  laid  over 
them,  a  kind  of  Led;  the  flesh  of  bullocks  salted  up  in  their  skins; 
and  large  qua!,  titles  of  fir-wood  for  liring.  Iti  the  interior  part  of  the 
cavern  lay  the  futlicr  of  Macallum,  in  his  plaid,  resting  his  head  on  a 
truss  of  hay,  and  groaning  in  the  agonies  of  death.  'This  miserable 
Object  they  did  not  disturb,  but  left  him  to  his  fate.  'Young  Ma- 
callum, in  the  form  as  well  as  the  nature  of  a  savage,  for  his  hair  and 
beard  had  extended  themselves  over  his  face,  so  as  to  render  it 
scarcely  vibible,  was  conducted  to  Perth,  where  he  was  condemned 
to  die,  for  a  series  of  thefts  committed  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
During  the  time  of  his  trial,  as  well  as  after  it,  he  !»iiewed  an  astonish- 
ing indifference  about  his  fate.  He  minded  nothing  but  eating;  and 
had  a  very  constant  craving  for  food,  particularly  animal  food,  which^ 
had  it  been  given,  he  would  have  devoured  in  immoderate  quantities. 
When  the  ministers  of  Perth  talked  to  him  of  the  ^'  heavenly  manna, 
and  the  bread  of  life." — "  Give  me  meat,"  said  Macallum,  "  in  the 
mean  time."  Even  on  his  way  from  his  pn'son  to  the  gallows,  he 
called  for  some  rolls  and  cold  meat,  that -he  recollected  had  been 
left  In  his  cell.  This  beast,  however,  so  inveterate  and  often  ridicu- 
lous is  the  pride  of  clanship,  growled  some  expressions  of  discontent, 
that  Stewart  was  honoured  with  the  right  hand,  as  they  were  led  forth 
to  the  place  of  execution. 

After  the  melancholy  fate  of  Stewart,  his  family  were  soon  involved 
in  so  great  distress,  that  they  were  obliged  to  throw  themselves  on  the 
charity  of  the  world.  Now  the  treachery  of  sergeant  Macdonald, 
who,  on  pretence  of  saving  the  life  of  Stewart,  had  robbed  his  family 
of  almost  all  that  stood  between  them  and  ruin,  was  discovered,  and 
excited   universal  indignation.     He  was  given  up  by   Sir  Robert 
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similar  purpose,  at  Clachnacarry,  on  tlie  shore  of 
I/)ch  Beauly,  on  the  eastern  sea. 

These  docks,  or  basons,  are  each  of  them  about 
four  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  upwards  of  se- 
venty in  breadth,  a  space  which  will  admit  large 
vessels  to  lie  therein,  and  to  pass  and  turn  with  ease. 
At  both  places,  several  people  of  the  Highlands, 
who  have  been  engaged  in  canal  work  in  other  parts 
of  Scotland  and  in  England,  have  been  employed 
and  set  useful  examples  to  others  who  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  that  sort  of  employment. 

Three  small  boats  have  been  provided  at  each  end 
of  the  intended  inland  navigation,  for  carrying  pro- 
visions, tools,  and  other  articles;  and  two  large 
barges  for  carrying  stone  and  other  materials,  the 
one  upon  Loch  Eil,  and  the  other  upon  Loch  Beau- 
ly. A- very  considerable  quantity  of  fir  and  birch 
timber  was  purchased  in  the  vicinity  of  the  works, 
the  price  varying  from  ten-pence  to  fourteen-pence 
the  cubic  foot.  It  is  expected  that  a  great  saving 
will  arise  from  hence  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
works,  as  this  timber,  for  most  purposes,  is  not 
inferior  to  what  must  otherwise  have  been  im- 
ported at  double  those  prices.  Both  at  Clachna 
Carry  and  Carpach,  workshops  for  blacksmiths  and 
carpenters,  and  store-houses  for  tools  and  utensils, 
have  been  erected,  with  huts  for  accommodating 
above  a  hundred  men. 

Munro,  his  colonel,  to  a  judicial  trial ;   and,  for   that  and  other 
crimes  of  a  similar  nature,  was  hanged  at  Inverness. 

Our  worthy  sergpant  Macleod,  not  long  after  his  expedition  to 
Tulloch-Gorum,  was  sent  with  a  small  party  to  catch  James  Robert- 
ton,  a  horse-stcalcr,  in  Athol^  &c.  kcJ' 
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The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  works  in  the 
end  of  1 803,  besides  those  already  established  in 
trades,  and  engaged  in  making  and  repairing  tools 
arid  utensils  for  the  use  of  the  workmen,  was  about 
onehundred  and  fifty.  I  understand  that  this  number, 
in  the  progress  of  the  work,  has  been  since  doubled. 
The  wages  given  to  labourers  are,  on  an  average, 
about  eighteen-pence  a  day. 

Lines  of  road  are  to  be  formed  for  opening  the 
shortest  and  easiest  intercourse  between  the  coun- 
tries to  the  south  and  those  to  the  north  of  this  great 
inland  navigation.  Roads  are  to  be  extended  to  the 
eastern  and  western  coasts,  through  the  counties  of 
Inverness,  Ross,  Sutherland,  and  Caithness,  and 
'  especially  to  the  fishing  station  at  Wick ;  the  only  sta- 
tion, by  the  bye,  of  all  the  fishing  stations  establish- 
ed by  the  British  Fishing  Society,  that  holds  out 
any  reasonable  expectation  of  success.  Through 
this  northern  tract,  or  division,  only  one  military 
road,  after  the  year  1745^  was  extended.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  navigation,  a  bridge  is  to  be  thrown 
over  the  river  Tay  at  Dunkeld ;  and  also  a  road  on 
the  side  of  the  ferry  leading  towards  the  northern  en- 
trance of  the  Crinan  Canal. 

Theone-half  of  the  expenses  of  all  these  improve- 
ments is  to  be  defrayed  by  the  country,  the  other  by 
government. 

Fort  Augustus,  situated  on  a  plain  at  the  head 
of  Lochness,  between  the  TarfF  and  Oich,  is  a  for- 
tress capable  of  containing  only  from  four  to  five 
hundreil  men.  It  is  formed  by  four  bastions.  It  is 
well  enough  fitted  for  bridling  the  country  and  en^ 
forcing  the  law  and  execution  of  justice,  but  inca* 
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pable,  I  should  suppose,  of  making  any  defence 
against  artillery,  being  commanded  by  several 
heights  at  no  .great  distance*  Belaw  the  fort  is^a 
small  pier,  which  affords  shelter  for  small  -vessels 
and  boats  that  come  from  Inverness  to  supply  the 
garrison.  Over  the  Oich  is  a  bridge  of  three  arcbes^ 
weir  built,  Mhich  opens  a  communication  with  the 
north  and  north-west.  '  v 

From  Fort  Augustus  I  had  a  peep  of  Loch  Lo- 
chy,  through  which  the  canal  runs,  as  well  as  Loch 
Oich.  The  distance  between  these  being  but  small, 
it  will  not  require  much  Cutting  to  form  the  canal. 

The  country  all  around  is  wildly  beautiful,  grand, 
and  sublime ;  but  as  it  was  my  olyect  to  see  the 
most  northerly  pajts  of  the  kingdom  before  my  re* 
turn  southward,  I  crossed  the  lake,  and  landed  near 
the  castle  of  Urquhart.  •  This  \vas  once  the  seat  of 
the  Cummings,  at  one  period  the  most  powerfiil 
clan  in  Scotland.  It  is  situated  on  a  promontory 
of  solid  rock  jutting  into  Lochness.  The  lake, 
with  its  woody  borders,  and  the  lofty  mountains 
wi^h  which  it  is  environed,  render  this  a  most  ro- 
mantic situation.  Nor  will  it,  after  this,  be  so  me- 
lancholy a  place  as  it  must  have  formerly  been,  as  it 
will  be  approximated  both  in.  imagination  and.  by 
the  facility  pf  communication  to  other  places  and 
countries,  by  means  of  fhe  Caledonian  Canal 
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From  FORT  AUGUSTUS  to  DORNOCH. 

While  crossing  the  lake,  I  began  to  see  a  reason 
why  there  is,  perhaps,  less  rain  in  Murrayshire  than 
any  where  else  in  Scotland.  There  is  evidently  a 
hollow  from  Inverness  to  Fort  William,  with'  the 
high  hills  of  Lovat,'&c.  on  the  south  side,  and  the 
hills  of  Urqnhart  on  the  north;  and  all  along,  this 
hollow,  which  extends  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
island,  there  is  a  perpetual  current  of  air,  as  in  a 
Syphon,  either  from  west  to  ea^t,  or  directly  c!onr 
trary.  If,  then,  the  clouds,  impr-egnated  with  rain, 
arise  from  the  west,  by  the  time  they  approach 
this  current  of  air  tliey  generally  begin  to  acquire 
such  a  velocity  as  carries  them  past  Inverness, 
and  even  over  the  whole  of  the  lower  parts  of 
Murrav  into  the  German  Ocean,  before  much  of 
the  rain,  M'ith  which  they  ^are  impregnated,  falls; 
and  the  same  principle  operates  when  the  clouds, 
impregnated  with  rain,  arise  from  the  German 
Ocean.  Hence,  probably,  the  reason  why  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  less  of  water  falls  in  the  lOAver 
parts  of  Murray  than  any  where  else  in  North  Bri- 
tain. But  whether  this  current  of  air,  always  from 
east  to  west,  or  the  contrary,  will  upon  some  occa- 
sions be  detrimental  or  advantageous  to  th(^  shipping 
on  the  Caledonian  canal,  I  leave  tiie  projectors  to 
determine. 

The  roads  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  from  In- 
verness to  Fdrt  Augustus,  must  have  been  made  at 
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a  vast  expense,  it  being,  in  some  places,  cut  through 
the  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Lovat,  which 
extends  to  the  very  lake;  but,  on  the  other  side,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Urquhart,  there  seems 
scarcely  any  rpad  at  all,  and  the  only  pleasant  sen- 
sation I  felt  arose  from  a  most  extensive  prospect 
of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  rising  to  a  prodi- 
gious height,  and  in  some  places  almost  perpendi- 
cular from  a  widely  extended  lake.  After  a  long 
fatiguing  ride  through  a  tract  ot  country  but  thinly 
peopled,  and  in  many  places  miserably  cultivated,  I 
arrived  at 


CROMARTY, 

Where  I  found  a  number  of  genteel  people,  and 
many  as  well  and  as  fashionably  dressed  as  any 
in  the  city  of  London.  The  bay  here  is  noble,  and 
the  harbour  so  large,  that  the  British  navy  might 
ride  secure  in  it.  The  entrance  into  the  bay  is  nar* 
row,  and  there  are  rocks  in  the  sea  on  each  side  at 
the  entrance,  which  are  called  the  souters  of  Cro- 
marty, because  they  guard  the  entrance  into  the 
bay;  and,  on  account  of  this  name,  some  imagine 
that  the  Greeks  have  been  here,  and  that  the  name 
is  taken  from  the  Greek  M'ord  erwjof,  Servator,  or  Sa- 
viour, but  it  is  more  likely  derived  from  the  word 
shooters ;  in  other  words,  rocks  shooting  out  into 
the  sea. 

Though  the  feudal  system  and  clanship  is  fastde* 
dining  in  Scotland,  yet  I  was  sorry  to  find  so  many 
marks  of  it  in  this  part  of  the  country.    Being  in- 
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troduced  here  to  a  respectable  family,  by  a  letter 
I  had  with  me,  as  I  had  been,  by  means  of  letters  to. 
a  variety  of  fanili.s  in  the  diflFereat  places  I  had  vi- 
sited, 1  found  tiie  gentleman  ot  tlie  house,  and  in- 
deed all  the  family,  proud  of  their  clan,  which  they 
called  the  clan  Donachie,  or  those  that  were  de- 
scendea  from  that  individual  of  the  family  who 
was  Cci.led  Duncan.  As  I  knew  little  of  their  clans, 
and  was,  as  I  observed  some  of  the  company  also 
were,  fatigued  with  hearing  the  long  history  he  had 
given  us  of  his  family,  and  the  antiquity  and 
grandeur  of  his  clan,  wishing  to  change  the  subject 
I  said,  '' Asfo^  me,  I  am  of  the  clan  Adam,  which 
I  believe  is  th  t  oldest  of  them  all"  The  gentleman, 
a  little  nettled,  replied,  "  And  so  are  the  Hotten- 
tots," and  vvcnt  on  with  the  history  of  his  clan.  \ 
confess  I  think  the  time  might  have  been  better 
spent  than  hearinjg  such  minute  details,  and  could 
not  help  being  astonished  that  any  sensible  man 
shoulu  think  that  such  cruel  bloody  ancestors  could 
reriect  any  honour  on  their  posterity,  which  the  gen- 
tleman seemed  to  think  his  did. 

The  only  other  day  I  remained  at  this  place, 
for  I  had  been  three  days  there  already,  I  was 
again  condemned  to  hear  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  a  good-looking  old  woman,  give  us  the 
history  ot  her  clan :  and  her  daughters,  who 
were  handsonie,  and  by  no  means  uninformed, 
seemed  to  delight  in  pointing  out  to  their  mother^ 
in  the  course  of  her  narration,  some  particulars  re* 
specting  marriages,  courtships,  &c.  when  she  )vas 
likely  to  forget  them.  We  all  listened  to  the  lady 
with  attention^  and^  out  of  complaisance,  I  wit^ 
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the  rest,  when  she  had  ended,  said,  we  were  oWi- 
ged  to  her.  The  daughters,  who  afterwards  gave  115 
a  tune  on  the  forte  piano,  and  sang  to  it  some 
beautiful  Gaelic,  as  well  as  Scotch,  songs,  possessed 
many  amiable  quaHties;  and,  excepting  their  heads 
being,  perhaps,  too  much  filled  with  an  idea  of 
their  own  importance,  as  the  descendants  of  so 
powerful  a  clan  as  the  clan  Keron,  which  it  seems 
was  theirs  by  the  mother's  side,  I  saw  no  fault  in 
their  deportment  or  appearance. 

Cromarty  is  situated  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land, 
which  stretches  out  into  the.  Murray  Frith,  at  the 
mouth  of  Cromarty  Bay.  It  has  a  considerable 
coasting  trade  in  com,  thread,  yarn,  fish,  and 
skins;  and,  as  already  mentioned,  a  most  excellent 
harbour. 

Though  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  horrid 
than  the  general  aspect  of  the  small  county  of 
Cromarty,  it  is  in  many  places  not  unfertile,  and 
well  cultivated.  Near  the  town  of  Cromarty  par- 
ticularly are  many  neat  enclosures  and  beautiful 
plantations.  It  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  a  thriv- 
ing place.^ 

Having  rode  along  the  south  side  of  Cromarty 
Firth  to  Dingwall,  where  I  fell  in  with  nothing 
worthy  of  remark,  except  a  beautiful  and  extensive 
view,  and  some  well-cultivated  fields,  I  went  to 
Tain.  At  this  place  nothing  disgusted  me  more 
than  some  fanatics,  whom  I  met  by  accident.  As 
the  people  at  Cromarty  seemed  to  pique  themselves 
on  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  theii? 
clan,  so  the  people  here  would  make  you  believo 
that  they  are  indifi^erent  to  all  the  pleasures  and  the 
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vanities  of  this  world,  and  solely  taken  up  with  spi- 
ritual concerns  ;  and,  knowing  well  how  much  the 
pride  of  ancestry  and  clanship  prevails  iu  many 
places,  they  will  frequently  observe,  **  that  it  is  of 
small  importance  how  any  person  is  born,  in  a  car- 
nal or  physical  sense:  the  great  point  to  be  ascer- 
tained being  to  know  whether  we  be  born  again.** 
This  Very  expressive  metaphor,  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, is  meant  to  denote  that  total  change  of  senti- 
ments, habits,  views,  and  hopes,  that  is  brought 
about  gradually  by  the  progressive  influence  of  the 
doctrines,  precepts,  examples,  and  motives  held 
out  in  the  gospel.  But  the  melancholy  fanatics  of 
Tain  suppose  that  the  new  birth,  or  regeneration,  is 
the  work  of  a  moment,  as  it  were,  and  accordingly 
they  are  anxious  to  trace  their  conversion  and  elec- 
tion, or,  as  they  say,  their  being  both  called  and 
chosen  to  some  particular  occasion  of  time,  place,  or 
incident.  They  are  wholly  absorbed  in  metaphysi- 
cal notions  and  doubts.  With  the  love,  charity, 
and  joyful  hopes  inspired  by  the  genuine  doctrines 
of  our  Saviour  they  seem  to  be  unacquainted. 

Being  here  on  a  Sunday,  and  not  wishing  them  to 
think  me  an  outcast,  I  weiit  to  he.fi'  sermon  along 
with  them.  It  turned  wholly  on  matters  of  contro- 
versy. Not  only  were  Deists  and  Unitarians  very 
roughly,  I  do  not  say  very  skillfully,  handled,  bu^ 
Arminiahs  also.  The  bishops  of  England,  iu  their 
addresses  to  the  clergy  under  them,  have  for  some 
years  exhorted  thpm,  with  the  utmost  earnestness, 
not  9nly  to  defend  our  religion  against  Deists,  but 
to  be  at  great  pains  to  explain  and  maintain  the  pe- 
culiar and  mysterious  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The 
bishop  of  London,  iu  a  charge  delivered  to  the 
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clergy  of  his  diocese  in  1795,  exhorts  tliem,  abol^ef 
all  things,  to  maintain  and  explain  these  in  a  course 
of  sermons  before  unlettered  christians.  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  this  be  a  zeal  according  to  know- 
ledge.    Unlettered  christians,  very  fortunately,  do 
not  entertain  the  least  doubt  concerning  the  truth 
of  revealed   religion,   or  of  the   doctrines   of  the 
church,  however  mysterious.     To  start  game  for  the 
feeble  efforts  of  their  untutored  intellect,  and  the 
vagaries  of  an  ill-regulated   imagination,  prompted 
in  their  exertions  by  evil  appetites  and  desires,  is  not 
good  economy.     Next  to  the  open  aggressors  of 
Christianity,  and  of  our  religious  establishments,  in. 
eflTect,  though  not  in  design,  are  those  officious  con- 
troversialists,   who  think  it  worth  while  to  follow 
infidels  and  heretics  into  all  the  cavities  and  corners, 
in  which,  by  mingling  a  little  light  with  much  dark- 
ness, they  endeavour,  and  sometimes  with  two  much 
success,  to  throw  all  things  into  doubt  and  confu- 
sion.    The  divine  precepts,  and  doctrines,  as  far  a* 
tliey  can  be  comprehended  by  liuman  understanding, 
shine  by  their  own  light,  and  communicate  warmth 
and  life  by  their  own  heat     Instead  of  endless  dis- 
putation, nay,  instead  of  too  many  moral  discourses, 
it  would  be  well  to  read  very  large  portions  of  the 
Scripture,  unmixed  with  human  sentiment  however 
pathetic,  and  all  conceits  however  ingenious. 

It  was  formerly,  and  is,  I  believe  still,  usual  for 
the  ministers  in  Ross-shire,  Caithness,  and  the  Ork- 
neys, to  stop  occasionally  in  the  midst  of  their  dis- 
courses, and  call  on  their  l>earers>  to  let  them  know, 
if  any  thing  in  their  discourse  wanted  explanation. 

Ross- shire,  of  which  Tain  is  one  of  the  principal 
towns  may  be  called  tlie  Holy  Land  of  Scotland^  but  a 
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few  days,  was  long  enough  to  coavince  me  that 
religion  does  not  influence  the  hearts  of  the  people 
here  more  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
where  their  public  devotions  do  not  oceupy  above 
one  half  the  time. 

Haviifig  crossed  the  Fh-th,  at  Tain,  I  arrived  at 
Dornoch,  in  Sutherland,  where  I  observed  the  coun- 
try in  many  places  to  have  a  cold,  dreary,  and  bleak 
appearance.  Dornoch,  the  county  town  of  Su- 
therland, has  not  more  thai!  about  five  hundred 
inhabitants. 

It  has  been  observed,    that  there  are  too  many 
tide-waiters    and    excisemen   in  the  country,    and 
that  the  revenue  might  be  levied  as  effectually,  as 
well  as  at  less  expense,   if  there  were  fewer.     This 
may  be  the  case  on  the  river  Thames  and  some  other 
places,  and  there  may  be  abuses  in  this  as  well  as  in 
other  public  offices  in  London,    where  the  clerks 
generally  sit  mqre  than  one  half  of  their  time  read- 
ing Roderick  Random  and  other  books  of  the  kind ; 
the  offices  often  admitting  and  paying  more  clerks, 
&c.  than  they  have  occasion  for.     Yet  I  am  cer- 
tain there  are  not  more  revenue  officers  along  this 
coast  than  are  necessary,   considering  the  number 
of  smugglers.     The  truth  is,  that  notwithstanding 
all  the  vigilance  of  government,   the  greater  part 
of  the  northern  coasts  of  Scotland  are  swarming 
with  them,  and  foreign  spirits  of  all  kinds,'  of  an 
excellent    quality,  are   every  where  to  be  found, 
particularly  near  fishing  towns;  the   fishers  going 
out  with  their  boats,  and  bringing  ashore  what  the 
smugglers   cannot  conveniently  land.     I  mention 
these  circumstances  because  I  know  them  to  be  true, 
and  because,  notwithstanding  what  is  said  in  favour 
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of  the  Brunonian  system,  and  that  small  keep  off 
great  fevers,  nothing  tends  more  to  enervate  the  body, 
corrupt  the  mind,  and  banish  genuine  Christianity, 
than  dram-drinking,  which  I  found  too  much  prac- 
tised here,  even  by  those  that  say  long  prayers,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  places. 
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From  DORNOCH  to  CAPE  WRATH. 

From. Dornoch,  through  a  country,  some  parts  of 
which  seemed  to  be  tolerably  well  cultivated,  and 
others  in  a  state  of  nature,  I  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
.the  Ord  of  Caithness.  This  is  an  exceedingly  high 
hill,  though  I  did  not  ascend  it,  which  is  seen  from 
the  coasts  of  Murray,  rising  in  a  grand  and  majestic 
manner.  However,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  country 
looks  bleak  and  barren  in  most  places  around  it; 
and,  except  about  Berrydale  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
earl  of  Caithness,  and  the  improvements  lately  made 
by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  ]Mr.  Horn,  writer  to  the  signet, 
and  a  few  others,  Caithness  has  yet  a  most  dreary 
appearance.  I  am  surprized  that  the  proprietors  of 
land  here  do  not  encourage  and  invite  farmers  from 
the  southern  counties  of  Scotland,  to  occupy  and 
improve  their  estates.  There  is  much  ground  in 
Caithness,  with  long  tough  grass,  which  evidently 
shews  the  soil  in  Caithness  to  be  fertile,  were  it  pro- 
perly cultivated  and  drained  ;  and  were  a  few  good 
farmers  to  be  scattered  here  and  there  over  the 
country,  and  to  find  suitable  encouragement  from 
tlie  proprietors,  particularly  as  the  herring  and  other 
fisheries  on  its  coast  are  capable  of  much  improve- 
ment, Caithness  might  become  much  warmer,  and  a 
kind  of  paradise,  compared  with  what  it  is.  It  is 
true  the  soil  in  many  places  seems  swampy,  but  then 
there  are  stones  enough  in  most  places  to  make 
covered  drains ;  and,  where  these  cannot  be  easily 
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obtained,  the  other  methods  rteominended  by 
Elkington  on  Draining,  might  be  adopted  to  advan- 
tage. . 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  not  more  Wood  in 
Caithness;  but  certainly,  clumps,  belts,  and  patches, 
of  wood,  might,  by  degrees,  be  adopted ;  which,  by 
carefully  suiting  the  plant  to  the  soil,  would  no  doubt 
thrive ;  and,  consequently,  beautify  and  warm  the 
country.  It  is  true,  wood,  in  general,  does  not  thrive 
here,  unless  well  sheltered ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  they  who  have  introduced  planting  here,  have 
not  attentively  (lord  Caithness  excepted)  adapted  the 
plant  to  the  soil.  It  is  a  fact,  that  on  several  parts 
belong  to  the  earl  of  Caithness,  birch  springs  spon- 
taneously, though  yearly  destroyed  and  eatefn  down 
by  the  cattle;  and  in  several  places,  particularly  in 
hollows,  the  plantings  and  clumps  introduced  by  his 
lordship  are  in  a  thriving  condition.  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair has  some  plantations  about  fiiad well,  in  the 
parish  of  Hall-kirk,  of  the  thinnings  of  which  he 
lately  sold  to  the  amount  of  ten  pounds,'  a  great 
matter  for  this  countiy  !  Yet,  still  it  seems,  wood, 
with  proper  care,  may  be  raised  of  some  kind,  - 
There  is  not  a  doubt  but  it  grew  here  formerly,  and 
even  in  Iceland/  It  seems  easy  to  raise  wood  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  wood  ;  but  very  diflicult  to  raise 
it  where  there  is  no  wood.  The  French  voyager, 
Peyrouse,  remained,  that  wim  re  any  island  in  high 
latitudes  had  been  denude/,  of  iti  wood,  it  was  next 
to  impossible  to  restore  it.  Yc  i  must  begin  this  ar- 
duous and  slow,  work,  by  raisir.g  any  kind  of  wood 
that  will  grow,  however  dwarfish. 

In  general,  the  men  and  women  of  Caithness,  are 
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but  of  small  stature,  as  well  as  the  trees.  We  are 
iiot  to  judge  of  them  by  such  tall  strapping  fellows 
as  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  other  gentlemen  from  that 
county;  who  have  the  double  advantage  of  plenty 
of  victuals  and  a  keen  air.  They  are  stunted  crea- 
tures, with  a  sharp  visage,  indicative  of  both  intelli- 
gence and  want.  I  was  at  pains  to  inquire  into  the 
diet  of  these  poor  people.  Breakfast,  meal  and 
BREE,  that  is,  water-gruel,  not  the  substantial  por* 
ridge  of  the  Lowlanders. 

Dinner,  meal  and  breekaily  or  a  kind  of  soupmeagte, 
in  which  there  is  boiled,  perhaps,  some  barley  or 
grits,  with  some  kail,  and  a  scanty  allowance  of  bar- 
ley-cakes. Supper,  meal  and  brec :  or,in  placeof  this^ 
sowens,  a  kind  of  frumarty,  jnade  from  the  husks  ot 
grits,  or  oatmeal.  On  Sundays,  or  o.ther  festivals, 
they  have,  ^hti  Xh^iv  meal  and  bree^  somemill^,  or 
perhaps  two  eggs.  If  any  farmer  is  reported  to  ekt 
flesh ;  the  laird  considers  this  as  a  fraud  on  him. 
^^  I  must  look  sharp  after  this  man :  he  has  his  farm 
too  cheap.    They  tell  me  he  cats  flesh-meat.*^ 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  labourers,  or  farmers 
servants,  to  stipulate  with  their  masters,  that,  beside* 
their  meal  ^^^  ^^^^>  or  soup  meagre  for  dinner,  they 
shall  have  a  certain  number  of  stocks  of  kail,  to  be 
eaten  with  bread  and  salt.  This  must  appear  to  an 
Englishman  wholly  incredible;  as  being  altoge- 
ther insufficient  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  and  I 
dare  to  appeal  for  the  truth  of  it  to  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  Caithness.  Fish,  they  sometimes 
have ;  and  certainly  might  have  it  oftener,  if  some* 
thing  wrong  in  the  political  economy  of  the  country^ 
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did  not  counteract  the  benignity  of  nature;  as  at 
terth,  and  other  parts,  with  respect  to  the  salmon. 

The  lairds  and  ladies  of  Caithness,  seem  social, 
convivial,  gay,  and  merry,  in  proportion  to  the 
misery  of  the  poor  slaves,  from  whose  labour  and 
privations  they  derive  the  means  of  their  festivity. 
They  visit  one  another  often,  and  for  weeks  at  a 
time — One  thing  peculiar  to  Caithness :  The  gentle- 
men gently  pinch  the  toes  of  the  ladies  with  their 
own  toes,  by  way  of  making  love,  under  the  table  at 
dinner  ot  supper.  I  was  astonished  at  a  constant 
treading  on  my  toes,  one  night,  which  was  repeated 
after  many  wry  faces  on  my  part.  Next  morning, 
Having  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  some  one,  I 
was  let  into  the  secret.  My  toes,  by  mistake,  re- 
ceived a  compliment  not  intended. 

Caithness  in  its  present  state,  it  must  beconfessed, 
seems  not  much  calculated  for  the  produce  of  trees, 
as  there  are  in  many  places  not  more  than  three  feet 
of  earth,  and  rock  every  where  below ;  consequently 
rock  not  being  an  absorbing  stratum,  rain,  when  it 
falls,  lodges  above  the  rock ;  and,  if  more  than  is 
sufficient  to  moisten  the  earth,  ruins  the  main  or  tog 
root,  when  it  goes  down  that  far:  but  this  excess  of 
moisture,  which  must  obstruct,  in  many  cases,  the 
growth  even  of  acquatic  plants,  might  in  a  great 
measure  be  prevented  by  draining,  which  would  no( 
only  give  vent,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  the  sur- 
plus moisture,  and  prevent  the  main  and  other  roots 
from  being  too  much  steeped  in  water,  but  also  ame- 
liorate the  climate,  and  give  hfe  to  a  thousand  differ- 
ent kinds  of  vegetables  that  never  will  thrive  till  thi3 
mode  of  procedure  is  adapted. 
Though  I  found  many  genteel  and  well-informed 
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people  here,  yet  I  could  not  help  observing  a  cast  of 
countenance  in  the  people,  which,  though  uncom- 
mon, is  by  no  means  disagreeable.  Many  of  them 
have  high  cheek  bones,  rather  broad  foreheads,  and, 
though  a  peculiar,  yet  a  shrewd  and  sensible  look. 

The  coast  of  Caithness,  from  Dornoch  to  Wick,  a 
distance  of  near  sixty  miles,  running  north  and 
east,  is  not  much  indented,  and  nearly  a  straight  line. 
The  ord  of  Caithness,  and  a  variety  of  other  hills  of 
less  note,  spread  their  roots  to  the  sea,  which  here  is 
fertile  in  proportion  as  the  land  is  barren.  Except-  . 
ing  at  Gosport,  near  Portsmouth,  I  never  saw  a 
greater  variety  of  broken  and  curious  shells,  than  I 
found  on  the  beach,  not  far  from  Dunbeath  Castle^' 
where  I  went  one  morning  to  amuse  myself,  by  tak- 
ing a  plunge  in  the  sea. 

They  have,  what  they  call,  lucky  and  unlucky 
days,  hours,  and  objects  here,  as  well  as  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Highlands,  where  Inverness-shire  joins 
Aberdeenshire,  BamfFshire,  and  that  of  Murray; 
and  where,  as  travellers  seldom  visit  those  places,  I 
iiave  been  the  more  minute  in  my  remarks.  For 
instance,  if  an  ox  or  sheep  is  killed,  during  the  time 
the  moon  is  decreasing,  they  imagine  the  pieces, 
while  salting,  boiling,  or  otherwise  dressing,  witl 
grow  less ;  but,  if  these  are  killed  while  the  moon  is 
encreasing,  they  imagine  that  these  pieces  will  also 
encrease.  Hence  they  generally  kill  oxen,  sheep,  &c. 
from  the  change  to  the  full  of  the  moon.  There  is 
a  certain  day  in  which  they  generally  marry ;  and 
they  imagine,  were  they  to  marry  on  any  other  day, 
that  the  marriage  would  be  unfortunate.  The  day 
on  which  they  generally  choose  to  enter  the  pale  of 
Kk2 
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matrimony,  is  Thursday.  A  custom  prevails  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  at  weddings,  even  among  what 
is  called  the  better  sort  of  people ;  which,  though 
formerly  common  all  over  Scotland,  and  still  gene- 
rally prevails  among  the  lower  classes,  will  probably 
be  considered  in  England  as  either  very  indelicate, 
or  a  proof  of  great  simplicity  of  manners,  according 
to  the  cast  of  different  imaginations.  The  married 
couple  are  bedded  before  witnesses.  The  bride  re- 
tires first  from  the  entertainment,  accompanied  by 
the  unmarried  women.  She  is  found  sitting  upright 
in  bed,  in  a  night  dress,  when  the  bridegroom,  with 
the  unmarried  men  enter.  The  bride  and  bridegroom 
drink  to  the  health  of  the  company,  and  the  com- 
pany to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom.  The  bride  turning  herself  about  a 
little,  throws  her  stocking  over  her  left  shoulder ; 
and  the  person  on  whom  it  falls  is  to  be  first  married. 

It  is  often  attempted  by  the  men  to  make  the  bride- 
groom drunk.  This  I  understand  had  lately  been 
tried  with  a  worthy  clergyman,  about  sixty  years 
old,  who  was  well  seasoned  to  drinking,  and  very 
fond  of  convivial  society,  in  vain.  Instead  of  avoid- 
ing, he  encouraged  the  glass.  He  called  for  one 
bottle  of  wine,  and  one  bowl  of  punch  after  another, 
till  the  young  men  fell  a  yawning,  being  oppressed 
with  the  liquor,  and  ready  to  fall  asleep.  They  said, 
"  Come,  come,  it  is  time  to  part.'*  The  bridegroom 
teplied,  "Aye!  aye!  what  is  your  hurry  ?*•  but  fol- 
lowed them  up  stairs,  muttering,  "  Poor  creatures!'* 

There  is  a  rivulet>  across  which  the  Sinclairs  wen^ 
at  a  certain  hour  in  the  forenoon,  to  the  battle  of 
Flouden,  where  so  many  of  the  Scots  were  killed ; 
and,  as  scarcely  one  returned,  the  people  of  Caith- 
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ness  to  this  day  think  it  unlucky  to  cross  the  said 
rivulet  at  that  hour. 


WICK  AND  THURSO, 

Having  visited  Wick  and  Thurso,  which  are  con^ 
/riderable  little  towns,  and  inhabited  by  some  genteel 
people,  I  found  nothing  that  surprised  me  so  much 
as  the  probability  that  a  straw  hat  manufactory  was 
about  to  be  established  in  them,  to  supply  the  Lon- 
don market.  Our  grandmothers  wore  pinners  and 
veils,  or  tartan  plaids  flung  negligently  over  the* 
head;  and  sometimes  velvet  hoods,  exactly  the 
shape  of  their  Jieads,  who,  before  their  marriage,  wore 
nothing  but  their  hair,  the  head  dress  which  nature 
gave  them ;  and  our  grandfathers  plaited  straw  for 
mats  to  wipe  their  feet,  when  all  over  with  mud ;  but 
what  would  they  say,  were  they  to  look  up  now,  and 
see  our  finest  ladies  ornamenting  their  heads  with 
straw,  plaited  into  all  possible  shapes  of  bonnets, 
from  the  old  fashioned  gipsey  hats,  worn  by  our 
soldiers  wives,  to  the  small  helmet,  or  head  piece^ 
resembling  a  barber's  bason  ! 

When  at  Thurso,  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  see  Cape 
Wrath,  the  north-west  point  of  Scotland,  it  being 
part  of  my  plan.  Therefore,  mounting  my  horse,  I 
set  out  to  see  it ;  but,  of  all  the  roads  I  ever  tra- 
velled, this  is  the  most  dismal  and  dreary,  and  % 
found  that  even  my  horse  thought  so ;  as  he  often 
wished  to  return.  Indeed,  there  are  so  many  rivers 
and  torrents  to  cross,  so  much  bad  road,  or  rather  no 
road  at  all,  such  barren,  dreary,  prospects,  and  so 
few  well-cultivated  spots  to  diversify  the  scenes  and^ 
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iitith  all,  so  bad  accommodation,  even  though  one 
has  plenty  of  money,  that  I  was  led  to  think,  were 
the  British  legislature  to  enact,  that  delinquents  from 
the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  in  London,  and  other  parts  of 
the  country,  should  be  transported  here,  instead  of 
Botany  Bay,  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  our  code 
of  laws. 

When  I  arrived  at  Cape  Wrath,  I  saw  the  pro- 
priety of  the  name.  The  rocksf  that  form  the  shore, 
though  not  so  stupendous  as  those  at  the  Red«head 
in  Angus,  arie  very  high.  The  sea  ran  tremendously 
high ;  and,  like  as  I  had  seen  at  St.  Andrews,  the 
foam  was  flying  over  my  head  for  -miles  into  the 
country.  There  is  no  town  or  village  nearer  to  Cape 
Wrath,  than  from  thirty  to  forty  miles.  It  is  not 
one  peak  or  projection  into  the  sea,  but,  like  Cape 
North,  in  Lapland,  a  concave,  or  portion  of  a  circle, 
terminated  by  two  promontories  or  projections.  The 
minister's  and  the  ganger's  house  are  within  half  a 
mile  of  it. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  rugged  and  bleak  in  the 
extreme;  only  a  small  spot  cultivated  here  and 
there,  and  the  cattle  I  s^w  long  haired,  lean,  and 
seemingly  half  starved.  Upon  seeing  the  manse  of 
Edracheillis,  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  wait  upon  the 
clergyman,  and  tell  him  my  name  and  profession  ; 
but,  having  no  letters  of  introduction  to  him,  I  did 
not  put  him  to  any  trouWe ;  though  I  wish  I  had, 
for  my  poney's  sake,  who  did  not  fare  so  well  here. 

The  minister  here  has  a  glebe,  not  wortli,  I  under- 
stand, alSove  five  pounds  sterling  a  year;  though  it 
be  three  or  four  miles  long,  and  nearly  as  broad ; 
and  a  farm  for  about  ten  pounds  per  annum,  that 
extends  many  miles.    But  though  this  is  the  case^ 
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and  it  supports  above  fifty  cattle,  and  fiiome  hundreds 
of  sheep,  yet  its  value  is  lessened,  both  tjo  the  pro- 
prietor and  tenant,  from  this  circumstance,  which  at 
once  points  out  what  the  place  is,  that  the  ejergymap 
thinks  it  surprising  if  less  than  ten  or  »  dozep  of  his 
cattle  fall  yearly  over  the  rocks,  and » break  their 
neck.  However,  the  people  here  are  much  attached. 
to  it,'  and,  like  the  Laplanders,  with  regard  to  their 
country,  think  it  one  of  the  finest  places  on  the  face 
of  the  earth;  and  it. is  fortunate  tb^y  think  so. 
Were  not  this  the  case,  it  would  soon  becoipe  a  de- 
sert. But  this  is  not  surprising,  as  m^^n,  like  otl^jer 
animals,  is  apt  to  be  in  love  with  the  country  th^t 
produced  him,  and  the  objects  he  is  habituated  to  sqe 
in  bis  early  days,  and  particularly  those  of  his  ear- 
liest, tenderest,  and  most  pure  and  sincere  affecr 
tions.  He  recollects  how  sincerely  he  loved,  an4 
how  kindly  he  was  taken  care  of,  and  how  sincerely 
beloved.  It  is  moral  sentiments  and  associations, 
playing  about  the  heart,  that  attach  us  to  things 
devoid  of  sentiment  and  life. 

I  am  led  to  this  remark,  from  an  excise  .officer  J . 
accidentally  met  with  in  this  p^rt  of  the  country. 
Glad  of  infonnation,  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  ^ixip 
with  him,  and  found  him  hospitable.  In  the  coursp 
of  conversation,  he  told  me,  that  of  all  the  places 
he  had  ever  seen,  he  liked  Cape  Wrath  the  best ; 
that  though  the  face  of  the  country  was  rugged,  and 
not  much  wood  on  it,  yet  it  produced  thousands  qf 
cattle  and  sheep,  which  were  driven  to  the  south 
country  ;  that  wool,  butter,  £^nd  cheese,  and  every 
produce  of  the  country,  fetches  excellent  prices,; 
^nd,  when  speaking  of  lord  Seaforth,  the  proprietor 
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of  all.  the  land  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
duke  of  Gordon,  said,  that  he  would  think  it  more 
honourable  to  be  lord  Seaforth*s  cowherd,  than  the 
duke  of  Gordon*s  steward.  I  was  the  less  surprised 
to  find  the  rest  of  the  people  that  dined  with  us  in 
love  with  Cape  Wrath,  as  they  had  scarcely  ever 
seen  a  town,  or  any  road,  other  than  that  made  by 
the  feet  of  men  and  horses,  but  not  a  little  at  the 
excise  officer's  opinion ;  who,  in  the  course  of  his 
profession,  had  been  in  several  parts  of  the  south  of 
Scotland)  and  north  of  England.  Upon  inquiry  how 
they  got  such  excellent  wine  and  coniac  brandy,  he 
told  me,  that  some  pipes  of  wine,  and  casks  of  brandy 
had  come  ashore  there,  some  months  before ;  and 
that,  as  nobody  claimed  it,  and  there  were  no  names 
on -the  casks,  they  thought  there  was  no  harm  in 
now  and  then  making  merry  with  it.  Neither  the 
wine  nor  the  brandy  was  in  the  least  hurt  by  having 
been  for  some  time  tost  about  in  the  ocean. 

Some  of  the  people  along  this  coast,  like  some  in 
other  parts  of  Scotland,  particularly  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  Fife,  do  not  think  it  a  crime,  when  a 
ship  is  wrecked,  to  carry  off  valuable  articles  from 
it.  They  think,  if  a  ship  is  cast  away  upon  their 
coast,  that  providence  does  it  for  their  good  ;  and, 
when  dead  men  are  washed  ashore,  they  who  find 
them  first  think  themselves  fortunate,  as  they  have 
It  in  their  power  to  rifle  their  pockets,  and  secret  the 
property  found  on  them. 

*  I  find  there  is  but  little  fishing  near  the  Cape.  If 
fish  were  to  come  near  it,  they  would  be  swept  along 
with  tremendous  waves,  and  dashed  against  the 
rocks. 
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I  was  surprised  to  find  a  newspaper  here,  that  only 
eight  days  before  had  been  printed  at  London  :  but 
this  generally  takes  place  even  in  the  middle  of 
winter;  for  they  have  a  foot  post  that  weekly,  sum- 
mer and  winter,  though  it  be  near  sixty  miles,  runs 
between  the  Cape  and  Thurso ;  and  which  he  often 
does  wading  to  the  middle  in  snow.  I  had  almost 
forgot  to  mention  the  grace  which  Was  said  before 
dinner,  in  the  excise  officer's  house ;  which,  though 
short,  was  not  unexpiressive,  and  which,  so  far  as  I 
could  understand  the  Gaelic  language,  was : 

God  bless  tbe  meat, 
And  them  that  eat 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  philosophers,  that  self 
interest  is  the  great  spring  of  all  our  actions ;  and, 
notwithstanding  their  hospitality  and  seeming  atten- 
tion to  those  that  visit  them,  from  every  view  I  can 
take  of  the  conduct  of  the  Highlanders  in  general, 
as  well  as  those  that  live  about  Cape  Wrath,  and  have 
little  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  human 
race,  I  am  led  to  believe,  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
remark.  If  a  Highlander  runs  a  few  miles  with  you, 
to  shew  you  the  way  over  a  hill,  without  a  stipulated 
sum  being  promised  him,  you  may  depend  upon  it^ 
.  he  has  some  peculiar  end  or  other  of  his  own  in  view. 
He  tries  to  sift  out  of  you  where  you  dwell,  what  yoa 
are,  and  what  you  cau  do  for  himself,  a  son,  an  ac- 
quaintance, or  some  person  to  whom  he  wishes  to  be 
of  use ;  and,  if  he  finds  you  have  no  money,  nor  can 
be  any  way  of  use  to  him,  he  leaves  you,  in  general, 
to  find  the  way  yourself.  And  this  idea  seems  to  be 
ponfirmed  by  the  general  conduct  of  the  Scotch, 
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but  particularly  the  Highlanders.  I  am  very  re« 
luctantly  compelled^  by  a  regard  to  truth,  (o  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  noticed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
that  the  lower  sort  of  the  Highlanders  are  greatly 
addicted  to  lying ;  as  well  as  tliey  formerly  were  to 
stealing.  In  their  reports,  they  are  apt  to  answer 
what  is  for  their  own  interest,  and  \\'hat  agreeable  to 
the  person  to  whom  the  report  is  made,  rather  than 
the  real  matter  of  fiict.  Neither,  indeed,  do  they 
seem  to  have  the  same  reverence  for  an  oath  as  the 
Lowlanders — I  speak  of  the  lowest  orders :  for,  as  tp 
the  higher,  they  are  known  to  have  a  nice  sense  of 
honour.  There  are  no  people  in  the  world  more  ob- 
sequious to  their  landlords  than  the  Scotch  and 
Highland  peasantry,  while  their  leases  are  short,  and 
they  are  altogether  at  the  mercy  of  those  land- 
holders ;  but,  give  them  two  or  three  nineteen  years 
of  a  lease,  or  put  them  m  any  way  independeut  of 
your  smiles  or  yoitr  frowns,  and  they  at  once  shew 
yoa  they  are  independent.  The  Highland  proprie^ 
tors  are  Jiot  ignorant  of  this  feature  of  the  character 
of  their  tenants.  Hence  the  reluctance  of  those  prOf 
prietors  to  give  long  leases.  If  they  did,  they  know 
their  influence  is  gone.  While  they  keep  their  te- 
nants dependent  on  their  will  and  pleasure,  they 
know  they  can  rule  over  them,  and  induce  them  to 
do  what  they  please.  And  hence  it  is,  tliat  some  of 
the  Highland  landholders  will  not  be  induced,  by  any 
motives,  to  give  their  tenants  long  leases,  knowing 
that  die  probable  chance  of  war,  and  their  being 
able  to  raise  a  regiment,  or  any  given  part  of  it,  will 
fetch  mone,  in  some  shape  or  other,  from  govern- 
ment, than  all  tlie  additional  rent  they  could  expect 
from  panting  a  Jong  lease;  thus,  preferring  the  be- 
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ing  flattered  and  followed  by  a  needy  peasantiy,  to 
seeing  the  country  flourishing,  and  thousands  around 
them  happy  as  well  as  tl^emselves. 

It  is  a  certain  fact,  the  chieftains  in  the  Highlands 
are  now,  for  the  most  part,  instead  of  beiiig  almost 
adored,  in  general  despised.  And,  why  ?  merely 
because  their  lands  are  let  out  in  large  sheep  walks^ 
to  tenants  that  are  nearly  as  independent  as  tbemi^ 
selves,  and  the  tenants  turned  out  of  their  small  pea- 
sessions  have  no  more  favours  in  expectation.  The 
English  farmers  and  tenants  do  not  flatter  and  fawn 
so  much  about  the  landholders,  while  their  leaseisuiii* 
certain,  nor  do  they  shew  such  an  independent  spirit 
as  the  Scotch,  after  their  leases  are  secure.  In  iact^ 
the  English  seem  to  possess  greater  asquanimity,  mor 
deration,  and  command  of  tefuper  than  the  Scots; 
neither  so  prone  to  haughtiness  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  to  abject  submbsion  on  the  other. 

There  are  thousands  of  cattle  about  Cape  Wratii, 
Ross-shire,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Highlands,  that 
never  were  within  the  walls  of  a  house;  and,  so  hardy 
are  those  animals,  that,  during  deep 3now,  they,*  as  well 
as  the  small  horses  in  many  other  places,  eat  the  hair 
of  one  another's  tails  for  want  This  fact  may  be  dc^ 
pended  upon,  however  improbable  it  may  appear.  Tlie 
sheep  can  shift  better  in  a  severe  winter  than  catde, 
as  they  bear  the  cold  better,  and  are  led  as  it  were 
by  instinct,  like  the  rein  deer  in  Lapland,  to  scrape 
the  snow  with  their  feet  from  the  top  -qf  the  heathy 
which  they  eat  as  often  as  they  can  reach  it,  having 
no  other  subsistance.  Cattle  seldom  ^rape  with 
their  feet  the  snow  from  the  heath  ;  though  horses 
sometimes  do.     Henqe  they  are  more  frequently 
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found  dead  for  want,    than  sheep.     Strathnaver, 
the  name  of  the   country,    for   thirty    or    forty 
miles  all  round,  seems  to  me  the  least  improveable 
place  in  Scotland ;  however,  if  the  moisture,  with 
which  it  in  many  places  superabounds,  were  carried 
oflF  by  draining,  even  this  county  might  add  con- 
siderably,   not  only  to   the  individual    advantage 
of  lord  Seaforth,  the  proprietor,  and  his  tenants, 
but  to  that  of  the  commonwealth  to  which  it  belongs* 
Though,  perhaps,  it  is  not  worth  mentioning,  yet 
I  cannot  help  observing  one  peculiarity  among  the 
.people  at  Cape  Wrath,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  Highlands,  which  is,  that  as  they  are  of  opinion 
cinnamon  is  an  excellent  thing  for  their  health,  so 
they  generally  put  some  of  it  in  the  tea-pot  among 
their  tea ;  as  also  in  their  punch ;  to  give  it  a  flavour. 
It  is  observed  by  Hawthornden,  in  his  history  of  the 
Jameses,  kings  of  Scotland,  that,  when  a  ship  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Galloway,  and  the  people 
went  to  inspect  the  cargo,  they  thought  that  the 
'  cinnamon,  with  which  the  ship  was  loaded,  was  only 
chips  for  lighting  fires,  and  that  they  sold  it  for  this 
purpose  to  those  that  chose  to  buy  it,  at  sixpence  the 
cart  load,  which  it  seems  several  of  the  better  sort  of 
people  bought  at  that  price ;  but  were  surprised  that 
the  chips,  wh?n  they  put  them  in  the  fire,  sent  forth 
so  fine  a  smell.   But,  had  the  lowest  of  the  people  at 
the  farthest  part  of  Scotland,  at  the  present  day  lived 
in  Galloway,  when  this  ship  was  wrecked,  they  would 
have  pointed  out  another  use  for  cinnamon,  than  fight- 
ing fires.    Leaving  Cape  Wrath,  and  my  new  friends 
in  that  quarter,  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  back  to 
Thurso,  in  order  to  visit  John  O'Groafs  house* 
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The  manners  of  the  people  in  the  interior  of  the 
Highlands  are  much  less  changed  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Scotland.     The  West  and  North  Highlands, 
the  Orkney  Islands,  and  the  Hebrides,  as  well  as  the 
eastern  and  southern   parts  of  Scotland,  have  in 
general  taken  the  tone  of  their  manners,  customs^ 
prejudices,  &c.  from  the  strangers  that  almost  daily 
intermix  with  them;  but  the  people  in  Badenoch, 
and  the  centre  of  the  Highlands,  where  the  counties 
of  Inverness,  Murray,  Aberdeen,  and  BamfF  meet, 
generally  intermarrying  among  themselves,  and,  hav- 
ing little  intercourse  with  others,  are  nearly,  at  pre- 
sent, what  they  were  some  centuries  ago.     It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  greater  part  of  Berkshire,  as  well  as 
some  other  parts  of  England,  like  most  of  the  pro- 
vinces in  Holland,  is  several  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  but  this  country,  and  indeed  the  cultivated 
ground  all  around  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  banks  of 
the  Spey,  particularly  the  parish  of  Laggan,  the 
highest  in  Britain,  is  elevated  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
above  any  other  cultivated  ground  in  the  kingdom* 
However,  as  iii  England,  trees  of  all  sizes,  even  to  the 
height  of  forty  feet,  are  transplanted,  by  takirtg  up 
the  roots,  and  keeping  the  earth  about  them,   by 
putting  all  into  a  coarse  basket,   proportionably 
large ;  and  the  basket  with  its  contents,  which  soon 
rots,  into  a  hole  dug  for  it  at  the  place  where  they 
wish  the  tree  to  grow,  so,  notwithstanding  that  this 
place,  from  its  internal  and  mountainous  situation, 
is  in  general  the  least  improved,  as  well  as  the  least 
improvable  part  in  Scotland,  I  was  glad  to  see  this 
plan  adopted  here,  and  the  basket,   very  properly, 
both  rough  and  full  of  holes,   so  as  easily  to  allow 
the  new  roots,  that  might  shoot  out  previous  to  the 
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basket's  decaying,  to  find  their  way  out  in  quest  of 
food.  By  this  method,  it  is  obvious,  trees  can  be 
carried,  for  miles,  any  where  in  the  midst  of  summer, 
without  >the  least  danger  of  their  dying ;  or  even,  if 
well  watered,  being  sickly  above  a  day  or  two. 
Rhubard,  too,  I  found,  as  well  as  some  other  plants, 
have  here,  in  the  month  of  June,  been  found  to  grow 
nine  inches  in  twenty-four  hours ;  a  motion  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  equal  to  that  of  the  minute 
hand  of  a  small  watch,  whose  motion  is  easily  per- 
ceived, without  the  help  of  a  glass.  I  wish  the  lords 
and  lairds  in  Scotland  were  as  sensible  of  the  impor- 
tance and  as  attentive  to  the  maintenance  of  religion 
ind  good  morals  as  they  in  general  are  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  physical  qualities  and  powers  of  their 
estates. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  though  the  clergy  in  gene- 
ral in  Scotland  aie  respectable  characters,  and  highly 
useful,  yet  many  of  them,  particularly  of  late,  have 
been  appointed  to  church  livings,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  their  piety,  virtue,  and  learning,  as  on 
other  accounts.  I  know  a  clergyman,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, who  had  given  up  the  profession,  because  he 
had  not  talents  for  it,  and  no  prospect  of  a  living. 
A  certain  great  man,  however,  who  is  fond  of  stand- 
ing at  a  turning  loom,  because  this  clergyman  could 
turn  a  little,  play  on  the  bag-pipes,  and  knew  some- 
thing of  the  materia  medica,  gave  him  a  living.. 
When  government,  the  other  year,  recommended  it 
to  the  people  to  be  ready  to  rise  en  viasse,  the  clergy- 
man, now  that  he  had  something  to  lose  in  the  event 
of  a  revolution,  strongly  recommended  the  measures 
of  government ;  and,  as  an  inducement  to  military 
preparation  and  exercise,   told  them,   he  himself 
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would  follow  tliem  to  the  field,  and  pledged  himself 
to  cut  off  legs  and  arms,  to  sew  up  all  the  gashes 
made  by  the  weapons  of  the  enemy,  heal  their 
wounds,  and  give  them  medicines,  though  the 
wounded  should  lie  as  thick  as  at  the  battles  of  Lodi, 
Marengo,  and  Jamappe.  He  pointed  out  to  them 
what  an  advantage  it  would  be  to  them  to  have  i 
skillful  surgeon,  ready,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to 
pour  balm  into  therr  wounds.  In  consequence  of 
this  address,  the  people,  who  had  been  to  a  mgji  wil- 
ling to  rise  and  defend  their  property,  in  case  of  in- 
vasion, became  alarmed,  and  absolutely  refused  to 
be  drilled." 

I  know  another  clergyman,  who  spends  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  at  his  turning  loom,  carving  pieces 
of  wood,  bofte,  lignum  vitae,  ivory,  steel,  brass,  &c. 
into  the  shape  of  frogs,  mice,  rats,  sparrows,  and  the 
like  ;  and  in  making,  in  a  smithy  he  has  built  at  his 
manse,  various  kinds  of  nails,  particularly  those  that 
smiths  use  for  fastening  horse  shoes.  This  gentle- 
man too,  pretends  to  skill  in  the  healing  art ;  but  the 
parishioners,  though  they  must  apply  to  him  for 
spiritual  advice,  the  patron  of  the  church  having 
appointed  him  their  pastor,  and  there  being  no  other 
place  of  public  worship  near  them,  have  no  faith  in 
his  skill  as  a  physician,  and  seldom  or  never  apply 
to  him,  except  out  of  compliment,  when  there  is 
scarcely  any  thing  the  matter  with  them. 

But  what  class  of  men  is  perfect?  A  certain  epis- 
copal congregation,  I  shall  only  say  not  fifty  miles 
from  Aberdeen,  wishing  to  have  a  genteel  and  fa- 
shionable clergyman,  sent  the  other  year  to  London 
for  one ;  who,  when  they  saw  and  heard  him,  pleas- 
ed them  much.   But  this  gentleman  has  already  lost 
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their  good  opinion,  for  he  generally  not  only  goes, 
it  seems,  in  a  blue  jacket  to  market  for  provi- 
sions, but  balls,  assemblies,  &c.  in  a  cocked  hat  and 
fiill  dress ;  and  every  Sunday  morning,  immediately 
'  before  he  goes  to  church,  he  visits  the  kitchen,  to 
give  orders  about  the  dinner,  as  also  inmiediately 
after  he  returns ;  when,  if  the  dinner  is  not  cooked, 
and  particularly  the  meat  not  roasted  to  his  mind,  he 
often  takes  the  spit  with  the  meat  on  it,  and  belabours 
his  lady  for  not  having  it  done  better.  As  the  Scots 
are  more  addicted  to  excess  in  drinking  than  nicety 
or  intemperance  in  eating,  and  readier  to  notice 
any  other  faults  than  their  own,  the  neigbours  call 
this  an  English  vice. 

How  different  the  conduct  of  my  hospita- 
ble entertainer,  the  Rev.  Mr.  L — ,  near  El- 
gin; who,  after  superintending  the  business  and 
education  of  a  numerous  family  of  fine  beautiful 
children,  attending  to  the  spiritual  as  well  as  tem- 
poral concerns  of  his  hearers,  and  the  duty  of  hos- 
pitality to  strangers,  employs  his  leisure  hours  in 
studies  connected  with  his  profession;  particularly 
in  geology  and  others,  that  serve  to  illustrate  and 
prove  the  truth  of  the  Sacred  writings ! 

During  my  passage  from  Cape  Wrath  to  the 
Orkneys,  my  thoughts  ran  upon^the  whole  of  my 
travels  in  Scotland,  which  now  was  seen  at  some 
distance,  and  this  every  moment  increased;  and 
the  most  general  impression  that  remained  on  my 
mind  was  the  marked  difference  between  what  I  had 
seen  of  the  Highlanders  and  the  Lowlanders.  The 
Lowlanders  are  certainly  advanced  far  before  the 
Highlanders  in  civilization  and  all  the  arts,  and 
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much  more  industrious.  They  are  also,  though 
what  I  am  going  to  say  may  probably  be  called 
in  question  by  some,  more  chearful  and  lively 
than  the  Highlanders.  The  Highlanders  are  fond  of 
dancing,  when  rouzed  by  the  bagpipe  or  other  mu- 
sic, but  they  are  at  bottom  gloomy  and  melan- 
choly. They  are,  I  think;  naturally  very  kindly  af- 
fectioncd  to  their  kindred,  and  obliging  to  their., 
neighbours,  and  very  tender-hearted  and  prone  to 
compassion.  They  have  not  any  very  atccurate  no- 
tions of  the  natural  turpitude  of  either  lying  or 
stealing,  though  they  are  afraid  of  the  gallows* 
They  are  still,  after  all  the  operation  of  a  free  go- 
vernment, less  apt  to  regard  principles  than  per- 
sons. They  will  stick  at  nothing  that  is  desired 
by  a  great  man.  In  the  interior  parts  there  are  yet 
striking  remains  of  savage  manners. 

I  am  led  to  this  remark  from  what  happened  to  a^ 
beautiful  woman,  with  whom  I  happened  to  dine 
lately,  on  the  borders  of  Badenoch.  This  lady  be- 
ing handsome,  though  poor,  was  courted  by  many, 
and  among  others  by  a  Mr.  Macg — r,  major  domo 
to  colonel  G — .  One  day  Macg — r  came  running 
to  his  master  saying,  **  Oh,  Sir!  Green,  the  hand- 
some sergeant,  has  this  day  married  my  favourite, 
the  young  woman  you  have  often  heard  me  men- 
tion. I  saw  her  since  it  happened,  and  she  is  wil- 
ling, though  married,  to  come  with  me  this  even-* 
ing,  if  you  miU  protect  us.  Upon  the  colonel  say^ 
ing  he  would,  Macg — r  immediately  set  out  on 
horseback;  and,  it  being  about  the  shortest  day 
and  dark,  succeeded  in  bringing  her  privately  from 
Green  and  the  wedding  people^  who  were  all  danc- 
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ing  and  happy.  Finding  the  bride  gone,  Green 
suspected  Macg — r,  and  immediately  set  out  for  the 
coloneFs,  with  many  others,  armed  with  muskets, 
swords,  pistols,  clubs,  staves,  &c.'  demanding  his 
wife.  The  doors  being  fast  and  barricadoed,  the 
colonel  from  the  upper  windows  replied,  "  She  is  not 
your  wife,  as  the  marriage  was  not  consummated.** 
— "  True;  but  it  was  done  before." — "  That  sig- 
nifies nothing  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  It  should  have 
been  done  after,  otherwise  the  marriage  is  not 
'  .worth  a  farthing.  The  lady  has  fled  hither  for  pro- 
tection; therefore,  if  you  do  not  be  gone,  you  will 
be  shot  at  from  the  windows.'* 

The  colonel,  who  had  an  elegant  house,  and 
l^d  saved  about  ten  thousand  pounds,  seeing  such 
a  beautiful  woman,  although  above  sixty  years  of 
age,  was  determined,  if  possible,  that  neither  Green 
nor  Macg — r  should  have  any  business  with  her; 
and  so  managed  the  matter,  by  putting  a  thousand 
pounds  in  her  hand,  that  she  became  with  child, 
and  brought  forth  to  him  a  fine  boy.  The  colonel's 
relations,  who  hoped  to  be  his  heirs,  took  the  alarm, 
lest  he  should  marry  her;  and  one  evenings  when 
the  colonel  was  from  home,  and  all  was  quiet,  four 
men  disguised,  and  with  crapes  over  their  faces, 
xushed  into  the  room  where  she  was,  and,  seizing 
her,  with  a  pair  of  scissars  they  had,  cut  off  her 
ears,  and  immediately  ran  off,  each  in  a  different  di- 
rection from  the  house.  But  they  were  mistaken: 
for  this  maiming,  which  is  by  the  laws  of  Britain 
death,  instead  of  lessening,  increased  the  colo- 
nel's attachment  to  her.  When  she  had  a  second 
Bon  to  him,  he  made  his  will,  leaving  the  greater 
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part  of  his  fortune  to  her  and  her  children;  and 
actually  would  have  married  her,  had  he  not; 
by  accident,  discovered  that  it  was  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  children  were  his  or  Macg — r's.  She  wis 
roarried,  though  Green  is  alive,  to  this  Macg — r^ 
when  I  saw  her;  but  though  the  dinner,  wines,  &c, 
were  excellent,  and  I  received  much  attention  and 
some  information  from  them,  yet,  had  I  known  their 
history  when  she  and  her  husband  invited  me  to 
dine  with  them^  I  would  not  have  accepted  the  in-^ 
vitation. 

In  Glasgow  too,  the  other  year,  a  boy  that  had 
been  twice  or  thrice  in  prison  for  stealing,  coming 
into  a  mercer's  shop,  picked  something  from  the 
counter,  and  was  going  away.  The  master  of  the 
shop  seeing  this,  and  recollecting  him,  immediately 
took  up  a  pair  of  scissars  from  the  counter,  cropped 
his  ears,  and  desired  him  to  put  these  in  his  pockety 
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Having  crossed  the  Pentland  Firth,  or  the  nar* 
row  sea  between  the  main  land  and  the  Orkneys,  I 
travelled  on  as  fast  as  ferries  would  permit,  till  I 
came  to  Kirkwall,  in  order  to  see  their  fair, ,  or 
yearly  market,  which  continues  for  eight  days,  and 
may  be  termed  the  carnival  of  these  islands.  And 
here  I  found  myself  highly  entertained,  as  almost 
every  body  from  the  other  islands  was  here.  I  saw, 
as  it  were;  the  whole  people  and  riches  of  the  islands 
at  once.     Indeed,  this  season  is  their  grand  festival. 

1-12 
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They  were  all  in  their  holiday  clothes;  and  I  con* 
fess,  even  in  London,  I  scarcely  ever  saw  so  much 
money  afloat.  In  one  place  t  saw  nearly  two  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  given  and  received,  being  all 
in  hundred  pound  parcels,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes.  There  were  here  booksellers,  pedlars, 
grocers,  wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  from  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  &c,  &c.  Being  ac- 
quainted with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allison,  minister  of 
St.  Andrews  and  Deerness,  I  made  his  house,  at  his 
request,  my  head-quarters.  It  was  amusing  to  see 
the  medley  of  busy  faces  at  Kirkwall  upon  this 
occasion.  The  samples  of  fish,  butter,  cheese,  fea- 
thers, grain,  quills,  &c.  &c.  and  draughts  on  Edin- 
burgh, Lcith,  Glasgow,  but  particularly  London, 
were  giving  and  receiving  every  where;  besides  a 
vast  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  circulation. 
Here  were  to  be  seen  as  fashionable  and  as  well- 
dressed  people  as  any  in  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom: for,  it  seems,  there  are  dolls  or  figures  both 
of  men  and  women,  as  big  as  a  child,  sent  here  fre- 
quently from  London,  that  the  milliners,  mantua- 
makers,  and  tailors,  may  see  the  newest  fashions 
of  gowns,  head-dresses,  coats,  breeches,  hats,  &c. 
&c.  As  I  was  looking  at  the  miniature  figure  of  a 
man,  made  of  stuifed  shambeau  leather,  pointing 
out  the  reigning  fashion  at  London  the  week  be- 
fore, the  man  having  it  there  on  sale,  toH  me  its 
price  was  only  half  a  guinea,  imagining,  I  suppose, 
tliat  I  meant  to  buy  it  for  the  use  and  inspection  of 
my  tailor. 
The  island  [of  Pomona,  or  Mainland,  in  wliich 
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Kirkwall  is  situate,  and  where  this  fair,  or  marVet, 
is  held,  is  about  thirty-two  miles  long,  and  in 
some  places  nine  broad.  It  has  some  excellent  har- 
bours, to  which  ships  run  in  distress,  and  nine  parish 
chuirches, 

I  should  suppose  that  this  country,  notwithstand- 
ing the  mirth,  happiness,  and  bustle  I  saw,  must  be 
cold  and  dreary  in  winter,  as  there  is  scarcely  any 
wood  to  beautify  the  country,  or  keep  it  warm,  and 
almost  all  their  fuel  is  impoited  from  England, 
which,  notwithstanding  that  a  late  tax  is  taken  ofF^ 
considering  freight,  &c.  Sec.  must  be  at  an  expense 
the  generality  of  the  people  cannot  afford, 

I  found  my  friend,  Mr,  Allison,  the  clergyman, 
lived  very  comfortably.  He  had  a  tolerably  good 
house,  consisting  of  eight  apartments,  besides  a  kit- 
chen, cellars,  and  out-houses.  He  had  a  large  gar- 
den, well  stocked  with  fruit-trees  and  kitchen  stuffs, 
and  this,  with  his  glebe,  which  indeed  cost  him  q, 
hundred  guineas  in  enclosing,  in  a  great  measure 
supports  his  family.  He  has  besides  about  a  hun^ 
dred  guineas  of  stipend  yearly.  It  is  a  shame 
(though  Mr.  Allison  never  does)  that  the  clergy 
in  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands  should  so  ofr 
ten  wink  at  tljeir  churches  being  the  repositories 
of  smuggled  goods,  chiefly  foreign  spirits.  The 
apostle  Paul  exhorts  his  convert^  not  to  be  filled 
witji  wine,  wherein  is  excess,  but  to  be  filled  with 
the  spirit.  The  peopl?  in  the  Orkney  and  Sliet-i 
land  Islands,  perhaps,  misinterpret  this  text. 

As  I  saw  many  of  the  people  of  the  Shetland 
Islands  at  the  market  at  Kirkwall,  particularly  from 
I^Jainla^d,    which  is  the  largest  of   t^em,   h^\n^ 
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nearly  sixty  miles  long  and  twenty  broad,  and  of 
which  Lerwick  rs  the  capital,  I  did  not  go  to  sec 
theni.  The  manners,  customs,  and  language  of  these 
islanders  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  Orkneys, 
only  their  countenances  are  darker,  and  seemingly 
more  weatherbeaten. 

Thefe  being  an  elegant  ball  one  evening  at  Kirk- 
'jrall,  during  the  market  week,  I  went  to  see  it; 
and  must  say,  that  though  I  have  seen  assemblies 
at  Edinburgh,  London,  Bath,  &c.  yet  I  scarcely 
ever  saw  more  mirth,  innocence,  elegant  dancing, 
or  more  handsome  and  elegantly  dressed  ladies  in 
my  life ;  and  I  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  had 
any  of  the  English  squires  and  dashing  beaux  been 
there^  they  would  have  thought  so ;  but  though  the 
better  sort  of  people  in  the  Orkneys  seem  to  live 
comfortably,  yet  I  am  afraid,  that,  as  happens  in 
many  other  places,  the  common  people  do  not.  In-r 
deed,  in  the  market,  some  of  them,  though  seem- 
ingly happy,  exhibited  strong  marks  of  poverty;  and 
I  was  sorry  to  see  these  poor  people  so  much  imposr 
ed  upon  by  those  who  visit  them.  If  I  mistake  not, 
almosf  all  the  goods  in  the  market  were  either  old 
and  not  fresh,  or  they  Avere  what  is  termed  ba4 
or  unmarketable  goods. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  find  here  a  number  of 
weavers,  &c.  employed  by  the  Glasgow  manufkc-> 
turers,  and  two  Miss  Sinclairs  employing  near  a, 
hundred  girls,  from  six  to  twenty  years  of  age, 
in  the  manufacture  of  plait  and  straw  bats.  The 
straw  is  bought  from  the  farmers  in  England,  cut 
in  certain  lengths,  and  after  being  mjlled  and  dress- 
ed,  is  plaited;  and,  as  is  done  in  Caithness  anc^ 
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many  other  places,  sewed  and  made  up  into  bonnets, 
of  various  shapes  and  colours,  for  the  London  mar- 
ket and  home  consumption,  Leghorn  and  other  hats 
having  almost  entirely  given  place  to  this  species  of 
manufacture.  I  saw  no  shoes  made  of  plaited  straw 
here,  though  I  observed  them  at  Bedford,  in  Eng- 
land; and  some  of  the  dashing  ladies  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Tweed  arc  beginning  to  use  this  elegant 
ware. 

Having  been  invited  to  witness  a  marriage  during 
my  stay  in  the  Orkneys,  I  was  peculiarly  pleased 
with  the  address  of  the  clergyman  to  the  young 
people  who  had  entered  the  pale  of  matrimony,  say*- 
ing  to  the  young  husband,  "  You,  having  presented 
this  woman  with  a  ring,  which  is  emblematical  of 
eternity;  and,  as  you  have  given  her  that,  which 
has  no  end,  so,  by  this  action,  you  signify  that 
your  love  shall  have  no  end.  And  remember  that 
you,  the  woman,  by  accepting  the  ring,  which, 
though  you  turn  it  round  a  thousand  times,  you 
will  not  come  to  the  end  of  it,  promise  that  ypur 
love,  affection,  and  obedience,  to  that  man,  who  gav<5 
you  it,  shall  be  perpetual."  Among  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  eternity  was  represented  by  a  fish 
with  its  tail  in  its  mouth ;  so  I  am  of  opinion,  ^vith 
the  good  clergyman  of  the  Orkneys,  that  there  is 
more  meant  by  the  giving  and  receiving  a  ring  than 
is  generally  supposed. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Islands  formerly  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway,  and  that  they  passed  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Scotland  only  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.   It  is  not  many  years  since  the  Norse  Ian- 
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guage  was  spoken  in  some  of  the  interior  ot  central 
parishes  of  Pomona,  and  still  later  that  it  was 
understood  at  least  in  Shetland.  But.  the  most  cu- 
rious remains  of  the  Norwegian  government  in  the 
Orkneys  are  the  Udalleks,  whose  landed  posses- 
sions are  allodial,  and  which,  as  the  territorial  estates 
in  Norway  are  at  this  day,  were,  for  I  know  not  if 
I  can  speak  in  the  present  time,  redeemable,  on 
paying  the  price  for  which  they  were  mortgaged 
by  the  next  of  kin,  as  was  the  case  among  the 
Jews  under  the  Mosaic  Law.  My  stay  in  theOrk- 
'  neys  was,  by  my  plan,  so  short,  that  I  had  not  time 
to  make  inquiries,  or  receive  accurate  information 
Concerning  the  Udalleus,  their  number,  circum- 
stances, and  whether  the  redemption  of  their  estates 
was  often  or  ever  claimed.  I  regret  this  the  more, 
that  Dr.  Barry,  in  his  excellent  and  really  admirable 
History  of  the  Orkne)^s,  which  I  have  since  seen, 
does  not  give  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  these  people  ;  on  every  other  point  he  is 
learned,  entertaining,  and  instructive.  He  only  states, 
tliat  in  the  Orkneys  allodial  have  been  swallowed  up 
andloatiii  feudal  tenures,  in  the  Orkneys,. a»  in  other 
countries,  from  the  same  causes,  and  some  that  were 
peculiar  to  the  Orkneys.  He  alludes  to  aristocrati- 
cal  oppression,  but  does  not  speak  out.  By  my  in- 
formation, however,  there  appears  to  be  still  a 
greater  number  of  Udallers  than  he  states;  not  a  few 
of  them  werepointed  out  to  me  at  the  fair.  They 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  poor  and  dispirited  class  of 
r;  :n.  T  v  is  told  that  they  were  very  indolent,  and 
that  it  w  ould  be  better  for  some  of  them  that  they 
had  no  estates  at  all;  as^  trusting- to  these  small  and 
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insignificant  properties,  they  were  very  apt  to  neg- 
lect productive  industry.  I  suppose  they  are  pretty 
much  in  the  situation  of  the  lairds  of  Abemethey 
m  this  respect.  I  here  subjoin  an  account  of  the 
present  state  of  Shetland,  communicated  to  me  by 
a  minister  of  a  parish  there. 


SHETLAND   ISLANDS. 

The  islands  of  Shetland  are  situated  in  the  North- 
ern Ocean,  between  59o.  50'.  and  60^.  50\  of  north 
latitude,  the  first  degree  of  west  longitude  from 
London  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  country* 
Tlieir  principal  harbour,  Bressay  Sound,  is  distant 
about  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Aberdeen; 
and  between  these  ports  there  is  a  monthly  commu- 
nication by  a  packet,  which,  at  an  average,  performs 
the  voyage  in  forty  hours. 

llie  number  of  these  islands  is  not  exactly  known, 
but  if  those  of  all  sizes  are  reckoned,  nnust  be  great, 
probably  not  below  sixty.  The  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal are  Mainland,  Bressay,  Whalsey,  Feilar,  Yell, 
Unet,  Veila,  Papa,  Burra,  Trondra,  Fula,  and  Fair- 
Isle.  Besides  these,  which  are  all  peopled,  there  are 
many  small  islands  that  also  contain  inhabitants, 
sonife  being  Occupied  by  a  single  family.  The  Main- 
land is  nearly  sixty  miles  long  from  south  to  north; 
its  breadth  so  irregular,  that  it  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained :  however,  it  is  believed  there  is  no  spot  in  it 
jnore  than  three,  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  None 
of  the  other  islands  are  above  five  or  six  miles  in 
length  or  breadth.  The  face  of  the  country,  in  ge- 
^neral,  is  rugged,  and  its  appearance  barren,  to  a  de- 
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gree  that  can  hardly  be  conceived  by  the  natives  of 
a  happier  land.  Some  patches  of  cultivated  ground 
appear  along  the  margin  of  the  sea;  but  every  where 
else  nothing  presents  itself  to  the  astonished  observer 
but  bleak  moors  and  morasses,  interspersed  with 
huge  grey  rocks,  and  separated  by  gloomy  lakes,  or 
creeks,  and  inlets  of  the  ocean.  Not  a  tree  nor  shrub 
is  to  be  seen.  Even  the  heath  appears  to  be  stunt- 
ed, and  seems  to  languish  under  the  baneful  influ- 
ence of  the  northern  blasts.  But  although  at  pre- 
sent no  tree  is  able  to  raise  its  head  in  Shetland,  an 
universal  persuasion  seems  to  prevail  that  the  coun- 
try was  once  covered  with  wood.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this 
belief,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  these 
notes,  is  entirely  destitute  of  foundation.  The  rea- 
sons of  this  opinion  are  as  follow:  The  greater  part 
of  the  Shetland  Islands  are  covered  with  moss,  at 
an  average  five  feet  in  depth.  Moss  is  well  known 
to  possess  a  most  powerful  antiseptic  quality,  and  to 
preserve  incorrupt,  for  a  long  series  of  ages,  what- 
ever vegetable  or  even  animal  substances  it  happens 
to  contain.  But  though  the  present  writer  examined, 
with  minute  attention,  many  spots  in  these  mosses^ 
whence  peats  had  been  dug,  he  never  could  discern 
the  least  vestige  of  a  tree :  neither  timber,  bark,  nor 
leaves;  and,  though  he  often  made  inquiries  on  this 
subject  of  intelligent  natives,  he  never  heard  any 
person  say  that  he  had  seen  the  remains  of  wood 
in  any  of  the  Shetland  mosses.  There  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  discovered  in  them,  trees,  or  parts 
of  trees,  if  wood,  at  any  former  period,  had  been 
produced  in  Shetland;  a^nd,  conseque^tly9  thecif^ 
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cumstatice  of  none  ever  being  found  affords  a  d?ar 
indication  that  wood  never  grew  in  the  country. 
Whether  or  not  any  remains  of  trees  are  to  be  met 
with  in  Iceland  and  the  Orkneys,  the  present  writer 
is  uncertain ;  though,  till  he  shall  see  the  affirmative 
established  by  good  authority,  he  must  hesitate  to 
give  his  assent. 

Though  no  trees  will  grow  in  Shetland  without 
the  shelter  of  a  wall,  there  are  some  to  be  found  in 
gardens,  several  of  which  have  been  planted  many 
years  ago,  and  of  some  the  writer  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  progress  from  their  arrival 
in  Shetland.  In  general,  they  grow  with  sufficient 
vigour  till  they  have  attained  the  height  of  the  sur- 
rounding wall;  then,  in  summer,  they  put  fortl^ 
shoots  to  the  length  of  six  or  seven  inches  above  it, 
which  are  invariably  destroyed  by  the  blasts  of  the 
succeeding  winter ;  so  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  tree 
acquires  a  bushy  stunted  appearance  at  the  top, 
similar  to  a  hedge,  the  top  of  which  has  for  a  long 
time  been  annually  cut.  Thus  it  is  pretty  evident 
that  the  cause,  which  prevents  the  growth  of  trees 
in  these  islands,  is  the  frequent  and  violent  winds 
which  prevail  there,  and  which,  in  autumn  and  win- 
ter, invariably  Wast  the  vegetation  of  the  preceding 
3ummer.  In  Shetland,  if  we  except  the  months  of 
June  and  July,  *there  is  scarcely  a  week  that  passes 
without  a  severe  gale;  and  its  climate,  without  exag- 
geration, may  be  described  as  an  intermitting  storm. 
In  fact,  no  tree  could  withstand  it,  without  the  be- 
nefit of  complete  shelter;  but,  as  there  is  no  reason 
to  imagine  that  the  climate  of  Sl?etland  was  ever 
inore  favourable  in  this  respect,  ^o  it  is  imp^ssi* 
})k  to  believe  that  ever  trees  grew  in  the  coun- 
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try ;  and  till  a  total  change  of  climate  takes  place, 
none  ever  can  grow.  Some  writers  have  ascribed 
the  want  of  trees  in  these  northern  islands  to  the  in-, 
fluence  of  the  sea  air,  bilit  that  this  has  any  qualities 
inimical  to  their  growth  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
case.  In  Norway,  under  ^he  same  latitude  as  Shet- 
land, trees  grow  to  a  large  size  on  the  very  brink 
of  the  ocean ;  and  in  Shetland,  when  planted  in  an 
enclosure,  they  grow  as  rapidly  and  vigorously  as  in 
Scotland,  till  they  have  reached  the  height  of  the 
surrounding  wall,  above  which  they  are  unable  to 
raise  their  heads.  If  the  sea  air  was  what  checked 
their  growth,  would  not  the  marine  effluvia  operate 
before  they  had  reached  the  top  of  the  wall,  as  well 
as  afterwards,  since  the  air  both  below  and  above 
that  level  must  be  equally  impregnated  wiili  these 
effluvia  ? 

Excepting  these  violent  gales  of  wind  alluded  tc^ 
the  climate  of  Shetland  is  not  much  different  from 
that  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  In  winter,  snow  lie$ 
but  for  a  short  time,  and  frost  is  never  intense.  But 
as  there  is  no  severe  cold  in  winter,  so  there  is  lit- 
tle genial  warmth  in  the  summer;  the  sun,  during 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  being  often 
obscured  by  fogs.  On  the  shortest  day  the  sun  is 
five  hours  above  the  horizon^  and  on  the  longest 
nineteen.  For  a  month  before  and  after  the  summer 
solstice,  there  is  indeed  no  darkness ;  at  midnight 
the  refracted  rays  of  the  sun  still  illuminate  the  at-^ 
mosphere,  and  a  sufficiency  of  light  is  enjoyed  for 
every  purpose.  The  lark,  too,  at  this  season,  may 
be  heard  singing  during  the  whole  night.  In  au- 
tumn and  winter  the  aurora  borealis  is  mor^  frequent 
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and  more  brilliant  than  in  any  other  part  of  Great 
Britain ;  its  coruscations  are  wonderfully  vivid,  and 
at  times  seem  to  dart  almost  instantaneously  across 
the  whole  firmament.  A  curious  fact  in  meteoro- 
logy deserves  to  be  mentioned:  thunder  and  light- 
ning rarely  or  never  occur  in  summer,  as  in  most 
other  countries,  though  these  phenomena  are  very 
common,  and  the  .last  sometimes  fatal,  in  winter. 

By  the  enumeration  which  took  place  in  1802, 
in  consequence  of  an  act  of  parliament,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Shetland  were  found  to  amount  to  twenty 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-six.  The  great 
body  of  the  people  are  of  Danish  extraction,  as  ap- 
pears from  their  fair  florid  complexions,  and  from 
their  christian  names.  *  In  general,  they  have  no 
family  surnames,  but  to  their  own  Christian  name 
each  of  the  sons  and  daughters  joins  that  of  the 
father;  the  former  adding  to  it  son,  the  latter  daugh- 
ter. This,  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  is  an  auk- 
ward  and  most  inconvenient  custom,  rendering  it 
difficult,  and  frequently  impossible,  to  establish  their 
propinquity  to  any  of  their  relations  that  die  abroad. 
This  mode  of  affixing  names  is  of  Danish  origin,  and 
is  said  to  be  still  practised  in  the  Danish  dominions. 
Till  about  a  century  ago,  Norse,  or  •  Danish,  was 
the  common  language  of  Shetland;  and  although  it 
has  now  ceased  to  be  vernacular,  the  common  peo- 
ple speak  English  with  a  foreign  accent  and  idiom, 
and  use  a  great  number  of  words  derived  from  their 
former  language.   Their  speech,  indeed,  is  not  intcl- 

*  Such,  for  instance  (among  the  men),  as  Magnus,  Erick,  Olla, 
&c.)  and  (among  t)ie  women)  Sweta,  Ingagirtha,  &c. 
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ligible  to  a  stranger  till  he  has  heard  it  for  some 
months. 

The  whole,  or  almost  the  whole*  of  the  landed 
property  in  these  islands,  is  in  the  hands  of  families 
of  Scotch  and  English  extraction.  Lord  Dundas 
possesses  extensive  feudal  rights  in  the  country.  He 
is  likewise  admiral,  an  ofEce  to  which  it  is  believed 
there  are  several  lucrative  privileges  attached.  His 
lordship  has  also  considerable  landed  estates  in  Shet- 
land. The  number  of  proprietors  is  great,  and  their 
rents  may  vary  from  one  thousand  pounds  sterling  to 
five  pounds  sterling  a  yean  The  mode  of  living  of 
higher  ranks,  their  houses,  furniture,  dress,  and 
manners,  are  much  the  same  as  thpse  of  the  like  de- 
scription in  Scotland.  Their  houses,  indeed,  are 
much  less  comfortable,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  wet 
and  stormy  climate,  which  is  thought  to  render 
them  damp  and  smoky ;  although  it  is  more  proba- 
ble that  these  faults  are  occasioned  by  the  un- 
skilfulness  and  ignorance  of  their  workmen.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  a  stranger  can  hardly  fail  (o  perceive^ 
that  their  comfort  would  be  materially  improved, 
if  their  inhabitants  would  pay  some  attention  to 
their  proper  ventilation,  and  exact  from  their  ser- 
vants a  greater  regard  to  cleanliness.  The  gentry 
of  Shetland  deserve  the  praise  of  hospitality,  and, 
in  general,  plenty  is  to  be  found  at  their  tables. 

The  lower  ranks  are  dirty  in  their  clothes  and  per- 
sons; and  their  houses  are  low,  damp,  smoky  huts, 
which  they  inhabit  in  common  with  their  cattle. 
There  is  nothing  particular  in  their  dress,  except 
that  the  men,  when  they  go  to  sea,  wear  above  their 
clothes  sheep-skin  jackets,  which  are  well  adapted 
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to  defend  th^m  from  the  spray ;  and  that  both  sexes^ 
instead  of  shoes,  for  the  most  part  wear  a  sort  of 
sandals  on  their  feet,  called  rivelins.  These  are  form- 
ed of  part  of  an  ox's  hide,  cut  out  immediately  af^ 
ter  the  beast  is  slaughtered,  and  fastened  to  the  foot 
by  means  of  a  thong.  Fish,  of  many  different  spe- 
cies, constitute  a  great  proportion  of  their  food, 
and  these  they  eat  along  with  potatoes,  using  but 
little  bread.  It  is  indeed  surprizing  how  small  a 
quantity  of  meal  they  need ;  a  boll  for  each  mem- 
ber of  a  family  being  reckoned  an  ample  year's 
allowance.  They  consume  an  immense  quantity  of 
coarse  black  tea,  of  which  both  sexes  appear  to  be 
equally  fond.  It  is  likewise  to  be  regretted,  that 
they  discover  a  great  partiality  for  spirituous  liquors, 
and  seldom  fail  to  indulge  in  them  to  excess  when 
they  can  procure  them.  As  no  leases  are  granted 
in  Shetland  to  those  of  the  lower  ranks,  they  are 
all  tenants  at  will.  A  large  proprietor  either  ma- 
nages his  estate  himself,  or  lets  it  for  a  certain  term 
to  a  person  who  is  known  by  the  name  of  Tacks- 
man, and  who  again  lets  it  out  in  small  lots  from 
year  to  year.  The  proprietor  and  the  tacksman 
both  manage  their  tenantry  according  to  the  same 
planl  Every  tenant  gets  a  small  portion  of  land, 
generally  al)out  three  acres,  for  which  he  pays,  per- 
haps at  an  average,  ten  shillings  per  acre,  public 
burdens  included.  But  besides  this  rent,  he  is  uni- 
formly bound  to  fish  for  cod,  ling,  and  tusk,  dur- 
ing three  of  the  summer  months,  and  to  deliver  the 
.fish  he  catches  to  his  landlord  at  a  stipulated  price; 
and  it  is  understood  that  this  price  is  regulated  in 
#ucb  a  manner  as  to  afford  the  landlord  as  much 
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profit  at  leasts  from  the  sale  of  the  fish  thus  caught, 
as  is  equal  to  the  sum  he  receives  in  name  of  rent 
The  cod  fishing  is  carried  on  by  boats  containing 
six  men  each;  and  to  the  purchase  of  these,  and 
the  fishing  implements,  the  landlord  contributes 
nothing. 

The  Shetland  fishermen  are  very  hardy  and  ex- 
pert. During  the  summer,  they  go  to  the  distance 
of  twelve  ahd  fifteen  leagues  in  the  small  open  boats 
already  mentioned,  where  they  seldom  fail  to  catch 
great  quantities  of  ling,  cod,  and  tusk.*  When  tlic 
fish  are  brought  to  land,  they  are  opened,  and  then 
weighed  by  the  landlord  or  tacksman ;  they  are  after- 
wards salted,  and  carefully  dried  in  the  open  air 
until  fit  for  exportation.  It  is  computed  that  the 
average  value  of  fish  exported  annually  from  Shet- 
land ^s  fifteen  thousand  pounds  sterling.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  regretted,  that  the  poor  men,  who 
undergo  so  much  labour,  and  are  exposed  to  so 
great  danger  in  catching  them,  reap  but  little  of 
the  profit,  thirty  shillings  being  generally  the  ut- 
most they  can  make  a,%  this  business  in  the  course 
of  a  summer. 

A  stranger  ought  to  be  cautious  in  finding  fault 
with  long  established  customs  in  any  country  he 
may  visit,  or  in  proposing  plans  of  improvement, 
as  there  may  be  reasons  for  the  former,  and  obsta- 
cles to  the  latter,  which  a  short  observation  does 
liot  enable  him  to  perceive.    When  the  writer  of 

*  The  tusk  is  a  truly  northern  fish,  being  seldom  caught  ferther 
touth  than  Shetland.  It  is  shorter  than  the  cod,  but  thicker  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length,  and  when  eaten,  of  a  more  delicate  ta^te.  la  the 
market  it  it  more  in  demand  than  either  cod  cr  )ing. 
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tliesc  pages  went  first  to  Shetland,  he  imputed  the 
poverty  and  distressed  state  of  the  common  people 
to  the  circumstance  of  their  being  obliged  to  dispose 
of  their  fish  to  their  landlords;  and  h^d  little  doubt 
but  their  emancipation  from  that  bondage  would 
quickly  and  effectually  improve  their  situation;  and 
he  believes  that  most  people  who  have  paid  only  a 
short  visit  to  these  islands  have  entertained  the  same 
ideas  on  the  subject.  Deeply  impressed  with  these 
sentiments,  a  young  gentleman,*  who  possesses  con- 
siderable landed  estates  in  Shetland,  in  the  year 
1800,  granted  to  all  his  tenants  leases  of  considerable 
endurance,  at  a  fair  and  moderate  rent,  with  hberty 
to  sell  their  fish  to  the  best  account.  But,  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  years,  they  all  got  into  debt, 
were  unable  to  pay  their  rents,  and  unanimously 
requested  leave  to  resigr  their  leases,  and  to  be  re- 
stored  to  their  former  situation.  This  fact  is  men- 
tioned, not  from  a  wish  to  insinuate  that  no  im-* 
provement  of  the  situation  of  the  lower  ranks  can 
be  attempted  with  any  hopes  of  success,  but  only 
that  improvement  must  be  effected  by  slow  and 
careful  advances;  and  that,  perhaps,  the  poverty  of 
the  people  arises  rather  from  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  climate,  which  refuse  any  liberal  reward 
to  the;  labours  of  the  husbandman,  than  from  op- 
pression on  the  part  of  the  landed  proprietors  of 
Shetland.  The  zeal  for  emancipation  from  all  bon- 
dage is  not  always,  nor  perhaps,  often,  according  to 
knowledge. 

The  state  of  agriculture  in  Shetland  is  indeed 
TVretched,  and  by  no  means  calculated  to  obviate 
the  effects  of  a  sterile  soil,  and  unpropitious  climatet 

♦  Robert  Hunter,  of  Lunns^ 

M  m 
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The  land  being  divided  into  so  small  farms,  that 
only  few  of  the  farmers  can  keep  a  plough,  is  in  ge- 
neral cultivated  with  the  spade ;  and,  frpm  the  short- 
ness of  the  time  that  can  be  spared  from  the  fishing, 
this  operation  is  most  carelessly  performed.  The 
plough,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  used  for  cultivating 
one- third  of  the  arable  laud  throughout  the  different 
islands,  is  a  very  awkward  machine.  It  has  only 
one  stilt.  The  coulter  is  not  much  larger  than  a 
carving  knife,  and  consequently  only  scratches  the 
ground.  The  sock  and  head  alone  Cut  an'd  turn 
over  the  furrow,  which,  however,  they  do  so  imper- 
iectly,  that  a  person  must  always  follow  with  a  spade, 
to  complete  the  operation.  Attached  to  this  plough, 
by  a  rope  at  least  ten  feet  in  length,  the  cattle  are 
yoked  four  or  six  abreast ;  whilst  a  driver,  with  his 
face  to  the  plough,  walks  before  them,  after  his  back, 
and  occasionally,  in  the  Irish  style,  strikes  them  on 
the  forehead,  to  make  them  advance.  The  only  arti- 
cles raised  by  the  farmer,  are,  Scotch  barley,  black 
oats,  and  potatoes.  Of  the  first  of  these,  the  crop  is 
commonly  good  ;  of  the  second,  generally  poor. 
The  potatoes,  when  properly  cleaned,  during  their 
growth,  yield  a  tolerable  produce ;  but  as  the  farmer 
is  so  much  occupied  in  the  summer  months  by  the 
fishing,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  neglected  ;  and 
the  crop,  of  course,  but  scanty.  It  has  been  already 
observed,  that  neither  the  soil  nor  climate  of  Shet- 
land is  favourable  to  agriculture  ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  care  and  skill  united  might  effect 
wonderful  improvements.  It  will  readily  occur,  that 
the  two  employments  of  agriculture  and  fishing  must 
be  separated,  before  they  can  both  be  prosecuted 
with  success ;   indeed,   at  present,   the  business  of 
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iarming  is  made  to  yield  in  every  instance  to  thd 
fishing,  which  last  is  managed  with  much  skill  an4 
industry.  In  order,  then,  that  agriculture  may  attain 
that  perfection  which  the  nature  of  the  country  will 
allow,  the  two  employments  of  farming  and  fishing 
must  be  disjoined,  and  the  size  of  the  farms  greatly 
.enlarged.  Many  valuable  productions,  familiar  to 
the  Scotch  farmer,  but  almost  unknown  in  Shetland, 
might  be  introduced;  for,  from  some  trials  (on  a 
small  scale  indeed),  it  appears  that  turnips,  red 
clover,  and  the  most  productive  species  of  oats,  may 
be  cultivated  with  abundant  success.  A  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  improvement  of  Shetland  is  the  want  of 
roads,  and  consequently  of  all  kind  of  wheel  car^ 
riages.  No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  form  a 
road,  except  in  a  single  instance,  where  one  has  been 
constructed  from  l,erwick,  the  principal  town,  for 
six  miles  towards  the  west :  the  advantages,  how- 
ever, arising  from  it  are  so  much  felt,  that  it  is  hoped 
the  communication,  through  many  other  parts  of  the 
country,  will  soon  be  opened  up  by  the  like  means. 

The  Shetland  horses  are  well  known,  as  soma  of 
them  are  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  part  of  Britain. 
They  are  little  attended  to  in  their  own  country  j 
and  seldom  receive  any  allowance  of  fodder,  even  in 
the  severest  <vinters.  One  circumstance  in  their  na-* 
tural  histovy  deserves  to  be  noted  ;  they  are  longer 
lived  than  any  other  known  variety  of  the  species, 
being  deemed  fit  for  their  ordinary  labour  till  tho 
age  of  thirty  years. 

The  cattle  of  this  country  are  diminutive  in  size, 
though  less  so  than  the  horses.  Few  handsome  beasts 
ate  CO  b?  seen  among  them,  which  is  ^erhaj)s  owing 
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to  no  pains  being  bestowed  in  picking  out  proper 
bulls  ;  the  weakest  and  least  promising  calves  being 
always  kept  for  that  purposep  When  fully  fed, 
the  Shetland  beef  is  excellent.  Fresh  beef, 
however,  as  well  as  mutton,  is  only  to  be  had  from 
the  month  of  July,  till  December;  for  as  there  is  no 
green  winter  food  in  the  country,  and  always  a 
scanty  supply  of  fodder,  stock  of  every  kipd  is  re- 
duced to  skin  and  bone,  before  tjie  grass  vegetates, 
and  the  whole  summer  is  necessary  to  bring  them 
into  flesh,  \yere  turnips  and  clover  raised  in  suffi- 
cient quantities,  and  proper  bulls  and  cows  picked 
out  for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Shetland  cattle  would  soon  be  greatly 
improved,  both  in  shape  and  size. 

The  Shetland  slieep,  whose  chief  value  is  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  wool,  seem  to  be  a  distinct  variety 
of  the  species.  They  are  small  sized,  and  of  various 
colours.  There  is  an  astonishing  difference,  in  point 
of  quality,  between  the  wool  that  grows  on  different 
parts  of  the  same  animal ;  some  of  it  being  i^qual  to 
the  best  Spanish,  and  some  very  coarse — mere  **  lana 
caprina."  The  wpol  is  not  shorn,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, but  plucked  off  by  the  hand  ;  which  enables 
the  persons  employed  to  sort  it  more  readily  and 
inuch  more  cqmpletely.  Nor  does  this  operation, 
here  cajled  rooingy  seem  to  give  the  animal  the 
smallest  pain,  if  performed  at  the  proper  season, 
yhen  tl)e  wool  is  almost  ready  to  drop  off. 

The  Shetland  pastures  are  coarse,  consisting  chiefly 
pf  an  asspmblag^  of  rough  high-stalked  grasses,  called 
lu^bfi  by  the  natives;  nor  is  the  mutton  well  fla- 
voured. Jt  is  a  purious  circumstance,  hqwever,  tliatt 
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in  the  island  of  Bressay,  during  the  summer  season, 
the  common  rye  grass  (lolium  perenne)  is  to  be  seen 
growing  naturally,  and  in  considerable  quantities. 
Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  sheep.  They  are  not 
kept  together  in  flocks,  but  suffered  to  wander  at 
large,  along  with  the  horses  and  cattle :  the  corn 
fields  being  defended  from  their  depredations  by 
high  earthen  walls. 

To  enumerate  and  describe  the  various  kinds  of 
fish  caught  on  the  Shetland  shores,  would  be  a  work 
of  no  small  labour.  Every  species  found  on  any 
part  of  the  British  coast  is  to  be  met  with  here. 
There  is  none  of  more  extensive  use  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, as  an  article  of  food,  than  a  small  grey  fish, 
called  the  sillok,  which  seems  to  be  that  species 
known,  in  the  Moray  Frith,  by  the  name  of  seath, 
and  which  are  called  podleys  in  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
Of  these,  immense  quantities  are  caught  in  Shetland, 
in  almost  every  month  of  the  year  ;  and,  from  their 
livers,  oil  to  a  great  value  is  extracted.  Whales  are 
often  seen  spouting  in  the  seas  around  Slietland. 
Large  shoals  of  a  small  species  are  frequently  em- 
bayed; upwards  of  two  hundred  having  sometimes 
been  forced  ashore  and  killed  at  one  time.  These, 
if  under  a  certain  size,  belong  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  adjacent  lands  ;  but  any,  that  are  so  large  as  not 
to  be  dragged  by  a  plough  of  oxen  are  claimed  by 
the  admiral. 

There  are  few  wild  quadrupeds  in  Shetland  j 
but  an  immense  variety  of  sea  fowl.  Here 
are  no  foxes,  pole-cats,  badgers,  hares,  moor- 
fowls,  partridges,  magpies,  nor  rooks ;  neither  are 
there  any  serpents,  frogs,  nor  toads.    Shetland  is 
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ricji  in  minerals.  There  is  a  greater  variety  of  stone, 
and  much  of  it  is  impregnated  with  metallic  ores* 
In  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Mainland,  a  copper 
mine  has  been  wrought  for  the  five  last  years.  For 
some  time,  ore  was  found  in  abundance,  which, 
when  assayed,  yielded  forty-four  per  cent.  Of  late, 
however,  some  obstacles  that  have  arisen,  the  nature 
of  which  is  unknown  to  the  writer  of  these  notes, 
have  considerably  abated  the  hopes  of  the  adventu- 
rers engaged  in  the  business. 

The  coast  of  Shetland,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
is  rocky,  and  uncommonly  bold.  This  circumstance 
jenders  it  generally  fatal  to  vessels  that  are  driven 
on  it  by  storms,  or  approach  it  inadvertently  in  the 
dark  nights  of  winter.  The  great  length  of  the 
country  is  likewise  the  cause  of  many  vessels  being 
fatally  intercepted  in  their  course.  Not  a  winter 
passes  without  several  shipwrecks  happening;  and 
in  the  winter  179.9 — 1800,  no  less  than  nineteen  ships 
were  known  to  have  been  lost  on  these  shores.  Of 
many  of  these,  not  two  planks  were  ever  found  to- 
gether ;  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  rocks,  where  any  of 
them  had  been  cast  away,  werp  seen  the  fragments 
of  the  vessel,  and  part  of  the  cargo,  and  sometimes 
the  bodies  of  the  drowned  mariners.  Tlie  common 
people  of  Shetland,  like  those  of  more  polished 
countries,  are  too  much  inclined  to  plunder  the  pro- 
perty of  the  shipwrecked;  but  their  conduct,  in  this 
particular,  will,  perhaps,  be  viewed  with  less  indigna- 
tion, when  it  is  added,  that,  on  these  melancholy  oc- 
casions, they  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  save 
the  lives  of  those  who  are  in  danger;  and  that  many 
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a  sailor,  whose  vessel  has  been  wrecked  on  these 
shores,  owes  his  life  to  the  fearless  exertions  of  the 
hardy  fishermen  of  Shetland. 

In  some  places,  the  rocky  shores  rise  perpendicu- 
larly to  an  astonishing  height.  Noss-head,  in  the 
small  island  of  that  name,  presents  a  front  to  the 
sea,  as  straight  as  a  wall.  The  exact  height  of  it  is 
not  known,  aa  indeed,  from  the  stormy  sea  which 
dashes  at  its  base,  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  mea- 
sure it ;  but  it  must  be  very  great,  since  it  is  dis»- 
tinctly  visible  from  a  small  open  boat,  at  the  distance 
of  forty-five  miles.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
subhme,  and  even  awful,  than  the  view  from  this 
lofty  precipice.  In  one  direction,  the  eye  stretches 
over  an  immeasurable  extent  of  ocean;  in  another, 
all  the  Shetland  isles,  in  amazing  number,  and 
boundless  variety  of  form,  are  seen,  as  on  a  map. 

If  theatten  tion  is  withdrawn  from  these  distant  views 
to  nearer  objects,  some  very  striking  circumstances 
occur.  The  observer  is  so  much  elevated  above  the 
ocean  as  scarcely  to  hear  those  surges  faintly  mur- 
mur, which  he  sees  dashing  with  great  fury  against 
the  bottom  of  the  rock ;  and  the  sea- fowl,  which  are 
generally  flyipg  in  great  numbers  about  the  middle 
of  the  precipice,  seem  no  larger  than  the  insects  that 
come  forth  to  sport  in  a  fine  summer  evening.  It 
indeed  requires  some  resolution  to  look  over  the  edge 
of  this  rock,  without  uneasiness.  What  then  shall 
we  think  of  the  courage  of  those  persons  who  ven- 
ture to  traverse  its  whole  surface  ?  Yet  this  is  done 
.  every  spring,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  young 
sea- fowl  that  ^re  hatched  on  the  ledges  of  the  preci- 
pice.   There  is  a  family  in  the  neighbourhood,  woh^ 
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from  time  immemorial,  have  practised  this  dangerous 
business;  in  which,  about  twenty  years  ago,  one  of 
them  perished.  The  man,  who  is  to  descend  the 
rock,  ties  a  rope  round  his  waist,  the  other  end  be- 
ing fastened  to  a  strong  stake  at  the  top.  He  then 
goes  down  to  the  different  places  where  the  wild- 
fowl are  hatched,  and,  having  killed  them,  throws 
them  down  to  some  persons  who  are  stationed  at  the 
bottom  in  a  boat.  Should  his  foot  slip,  he  must 
trust  for  safety  entirely  to  the  rope. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Noss-head,  and 
on  the  shore  of  the  same  inland,  is  another  object  of  no 
less  curiosity.     On  the  south  side  of  Noss,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  jfifty  feet,  is  a  small  island, 
containing  about  two  acres  of  excellent  pasture.  The 
sides  of  this  island   are   quite  perpendicular,  and 
about  three  hundred  feet  high ;  which  is  also  the 
height  of  the  adjacent  part  of  Noss.     Over  this  tre- 
mendous chasm,  some  daring  adventurer,  by  climb- 
ing up  the  rock,  has  contrived  to  lay  two  bends  of  a 
strong  cable,  attached  on  each  side  to  a  firm  stake. 
From  this  rope  a  sort  of  cradle  is  suspended,  and  runs 
along  it,   by  means  .  of  a  handle  at  each  of  the  four 
corners,   which  are  perforated,  and  through  which 
the  rope  passes.     The  object  of  this  contrivance 
being  to  convey  sheep  to  be  fed  in  the  summer  sea- 
son, on  the  small  island,  a  man  goes  into  the  cradle, 
and  has  one  of  these  animals,  bound,  put  in  along 
with  him.    This,   together  with  himself,  he  hauls 
across,  lifts  it  out,  aud  returns  for  another.     The 
island  will  fatten  about  fourteen  sheep  in  one  season. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  trade  carried  on  in  Shet- 
land.   Many  of  the  landlords^  and  all  the  tacksmen, 
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keep  warehouses  stx)red  with  such  articles  ds  the 
-teuants  may  require.  .There  are,  besides,  many 
shopkeepers,  perhaps  from  thirty  to  forty,  in  the 
town  of  Lerwick ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  too 
great  a  proportion  of  their  sales  consists  of  spirituous 
liquors  and  tea.  Tlie  writer  of  this  sketch  was  in- 
formed, by  the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  excise  in 
Shetland,  that  he  has  known  40,000  lb.  of  coarse 
black  tea  to  be  sold  in  the  course  of  one  year. 

Lerwick  contains  about  fourteen  hundred  inhabi- 
tants.    It  is  built  on  the  west  side  of  Bressay  Sound, 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,   a  situation  and 
shape,  susceptible  of  much  beauty,  had  the  houses 
been  regularly  laid  down.     Bressay  Sound  is  situated 
.on  the  east  side  of  the  Mainland,  at  an  equal  distance 
from  its  southern  and  northern  extremities.     It  is 
formed  between  that  island  and  the  small  one  of 
Bressay,  and  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  capacious 
harbours  in  the  British  dominions.   Adjoining  to  the 
north  end  of  Lerwick  is  a  small  irregularly-formed 
fortification,  called  Fort  Charlotte,   which  mounts 
eight  or  ten  pieces  of  cannon  towards  the  harbour. 
It  was  built  by  the  order  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  while 
protector ;  who  garrisoned  it  with  sixty  men,  under 
the  command  of  a  colonel  Sinclair ;  and  from  these 
soldiers  several  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  Shetland 
are  said  to  be  descended.     It  had  fallen  into  decay 
after  the  death  of  Oliver ;  but  was  repaired  during 
the  last  American  war,  and  barracks  erected  in  it 
sufficient  to  accommodate  four  hundred  men.     It  is 
generally  garrisoned  by  two  Hundred  soldiers. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  in  Shetland  are  not  nu- 
merous. At  Scallaway,  a  village  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Mainland,  are  the  walls  ofa  large  irregular  castle, 
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built  by  Patrick  Stuart,  carl  of  Orkney,  who  was  af- 
terwards beheaded  for  high  treason.  It  is  placed  in 
perhaps  the  most  pleasant  situation  in  Shetland,  and 
must  have  been  carefully  constructed  to  remain  so 
complete  as  it  is,  after  being  exposed,  without  a  roof, 
to  the  storms  of  two  hundred  polar  winters. 

Along  the  eastern  coast  of  Shetland,  there  is  a 
range  of  circular  towers,  situated  on  eminences  in 
view  of  each  other,  called  burghs,  and  which  are  in 
diiFerent  degrees  of  preservation;  some  being  in 
Yuins,  and  one,  at  least,  in  the  little  isle  of  Musa, 
fierfectly  entire.  They  appear  to  have  been  all  of 
similar  construction,  about  twelve  feet  diameter 
within  walls,  and  built  of  stones  cut  for  the  purpose, 
and  laid  with  great  care,  though  without  cement. 
The  tower  in  Musa  is  rather  n^ore  than  twenty  feet 
high,  and  has  a  winding  passage  in  the  inside  of  the 
wall,  which  gradually  ascends  from  the  base  to  the  top. 

These  towers,  from  the  name  of  Brugh  being 
given  them,  are  generally  believeJ  to  have  been 
erected  by  the  Danes ;  but  the  writer  of  this  sketch 
is  of  opinion  that  they  are  of  Pictish  origin.*  They 
are  evidently  intended  as  watch  towers,  which  could 
communicate  with  each  other,  and  alarm  the  country 
in  case  of  any  hostile  invasion  irom  the  east  Now 
it  is  known  that  the  Danes  obtained  complete  pos* 
session  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  which  were  for- 
merly inhabited  by  the  Picts,  about  the  beginning 

of  the  eleventh  century ;  and  that  the  Danish  au- 
thority was  iirmly  established  at  that  time,  in  these 

islands,  by  an  uncle  of  William  the  Conqueror  of 

*The  Picts  and  Danes,  both  of  Scandinavian  extraction,  were 
originally  the  same  people,  and  ()gutmucd  long  to  have  many  customs 
tWhQth. 
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England,  who  assumed  the  title  of  earl  of  Orkney. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that,  after  this  event,   the 
Danes  in  Shetland  had  nothing  hostile  to  dread  from 
any  invasion  from  the  east;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
were  often  receiving  assistance  from  that  quarter. 
There  existed  no  motive,  therefore,  that  could  in- 
duce them  to  erect  such  a  long  line  of  watch  towers. 
But,  before  the  final  subjugation  of  the  country  by 
the  Danes,  it  is  natural  to  think  that  many  partial 
invasions  would  take  place,  and  that  the  Picts  would 
be  at  much  pains  to  guard  against  these  attacks,  al- 
ways so  distressful,    but  particularly  destructive, 
when  the  invaders  are  barbarians.    It  is  therefore 
highly  probable  that  these  burghs  were  built,  at  this 
eera,  by  the  Picts.    To  strengthen  this  conjecture,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  there  is  a  complete  similarity 
between  the  circular  town  in  Musa,  and  Dun  Dor- 
nadiUa  in  Sutherlandshire,  as  described  in  Cordiner's 
Antiquities  of  Scotland,  which  last  building  is  ge- 
nerally ascribed  to  the  Picts.     Nor  does  the  name  of 
burgh,  which  is  given  to  these  edifices,  and  which  is 
Danish,  weaken   this  hypothesis;   since  the  name 
which  the  Picts  may  have  given  them  could  not  now 
be  in  use,  as  the  name  of  every  object  in  Shetland, 
even  of  hills,  which  retain  their  appellations,  for  the 
longest  period,  is  evidently  Danish. 

There  are  also  some  curious  remains  of  antiquity 
to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  a  small  brook  in  the 
Mainland,  which  separates  the  parishes  ofSandsling 
.  and  Nesling.  These  are  a  large  collection  of  curious 
weapons,  formed  of  a  very  hard  blue  stone.  The 
:one,  which  the  writer  of  this  sketch  saw,  was  shaped 
very  like  the  bludgeons  which  modem  voyagers  have 
described^  as  being  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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South  Sea  Islands.  One  of  its  edges  was  very  sharp, 
and  it  was  used  by  its  present  owner,  for  break- 
ing loaf  sugar.  It  was,  and  probably  is,  in  the 
possession  of  the  minister  of  Sandsling.  These  wea- 
pons lie  in  a  very  remote  district,  which  may  partly 
account  for  their  not  being  removed ;  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  from  a  superstitious  notion,  the  cont- 
mon  people  look  upon  it  as  sacrilege  to  carry  off  any 
of  them.  They  jsay,  at  some  remote  period,  therr 
country  was  invaded,  and  the  enemy  carried  every 
thing  before  them,  committing  terrible  devastation ; 
that  some  superior  being,  commiserating  their  ca- 
lamities, descended  and  put  these  arms  into  their 
hands;  that  with  them  they  attacked  the  foe,  con- 
quered, and  exterminated  them ;  after  which,  their 
ancestors 'deposited  these  celestial  weapons  in  the 
spot  where  they  now  lie,  with  an  injunction  to  their 
posterity  never  to  remove  them. 

Leaving  the  Orkneys,  and  my  good  friends  at 
Kirkwall,  I  set  sail  for  the 


HEBRIDES,  OR  WESTERN  ISLES. 

After  having  been  tost  about  for  three  days,  and 
that  too  not  far  from  my  old  acquaintance.  Cape 
Wrath,  I  at.  length  was  safely  landed,  with  my  po- 
ney,  at  Stornaway,  the  most  flourishing  town  in  the 
Lewes,  or  Hebrides.  The  Orkney  Islands,  though 
many  of  them  be  uninhabited,  are  about  thirty,  and 
the  Shetlands,  great  and  small,  nearly  double  that  num« 
ber.  The  Western  Islands  are  more  numerous  than 
both,  amounting  in  ally  great  and  small,  to  three  hun- 
dred, ajid  of  much  more  importance.    The  largest 
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of  them  is  Lewis,  or  Harris,  for  they  are  both  one 
island,  which   belongs  to  the  shire  of  Ross,    and 
a  hundred  miles  long,  and  nearly  fifteen  broad,  and 
is  visited  by  myriads  of  herrings  annually,  which » 
are  chased  thither  by  the  dog  fish.     Stornaway,  the 
chief  town,  has  an  excellent  harbour,  some  ship- 
ping, and  a  few  branches  of  manufacture  lately  set 
On  foot,    as  also  some  foreign  trade.      There  are 
some  excellent  houses  here ;  and  such  is  the  fashion, 
or  rather  craze  of  the  people,  that  they  choose  to 
have  a  fine  house  even  if  they  should  have  almost 
nothing   to    furnish    it   withal,    an4   borrow  mo- 
ney to  build  it.     Indeed,  masons,  slaters,  carpen- 
ters, &c.  flock,  particularly  in  summer,  to  the  Wes- 
tern Isles,   where  they  often  earn  five  shillings  a 
day;  and,  so  neatly  are  the  houses  in  general  finish- 
ed, particularly  in  the  outside,  that  you  would  think 
all  the  inhabitants  rich  and  opulent. 

Macdonald  of  the  Isles,  the  great  proprietor  here^ 
has  fortunately  a  taste  for  improvement,  and  is  dis- 
posed to  encourage  this  taste  in  others. 

The  fisheries,  the  burning  of  sea-weed  into  kelp, 
an  ingredient  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
&c.  employs  many  people  here;  and,  as  far  as  I  am 
a  judge,  the  only  chance  of  effectually  checking 
that  spirit  of  emigration,  which  unfortunately,  both 
for  themselves  and  the  country,  has  got  afloat  ia 
the  west  and  north  of  Scotland,  is  for  the  pro- 
prietors to  improve  large  portions  of  their  waste 
lands  by  a  tontine,  or  otherwise  to  build  village^ 
establish  manufactures,  suited  to  the  nature  of  tl\c 
place,  and  give  liberal  encouragement  to  those  that 
settle  as  fishers  in  the  highlands  and  islands.    Tae 
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Highlanders  should  be  enticed,  not  compelled,  to  stay 
at  home.  The  idea  of  restraint  in  general  rather  in- 
creases than  diminishes  our  propensities  to  wander, 
and  the  late  act  of  parliament  respecting  emigration^ 
though  it  may  serve  as  a  momentary  check,  has  but 
served  to  encrease  the  evil  it  was  intended  to  de* 
stroy. 

A  handsome  young  man,  having  married  here 
lately,  two  dashing  beaux,  who  happened  to  beat  the 
wedding,  by  way  of  fun,  as  they  termed  it,  thought 
proper,  towards  the  hour  of  going  to  bed,  to  cany 
away  the  bride  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
house,  that  the  young  man  might  be  set  a  won- 
dering what  was  become  of  hen     Indeed,  it  hap-^ 
pened  as  they  expected;  for  the  young  man,  and 
every  one  in  the  house,  became  extremely  uneasy 
about  her;  and  it  was  not  till  after  near  an  hour 
that    they  discovered   she  had  been   detained  by 
these   dashing  strangers,    though  they  meant  no 
harm,   against   her   will.      But  these  young  men 
paid  for  their  folly,  and  were  obliged  to  lay  down  a 
hundred  guineas,  as  a  fine,  for  sporting  with  an  inno- 
cent young  man  and  woman's  feelings.     A  trick  of 
the  same  kind  was  lately  played  by  a  lawyer  and 
an  acquaintance  of  mine  at  Brechin,  near  Montrose ; 
but  the  young  married  couple  having  a  friend  ac-^ 
quainted  with  the  law,  after  a  paper  war,  he  made, 
his  brother  Quill,  who  had  detained  her,  with  two 
or  three  acquaintance,    to   pay  fbr  his  conduct  a 
handsome  sum,    to  pacify  the  resentment  of   the 
young  married  man.      The  Ikw,    it  seems,   and  I 
think  justly,  does  not  permit  offenders  of  this  kind 
to  pass  unpunislied. 
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Leaving  Lewis,  and  pasaiag  North  and  South 
Uist,  I  arrived  at  the  island  of 


BARRA, 

Which  belongs  to  Macneil  of  that  name.  It  is 
from  nine  to  ten  miles  long^  and  about  six  broad. 
It  is  amply  stored  with  cattle,  and  has  a  parish 
church  in  it,  though  only  'one  or  two  families  are 
protestants;  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  with  the 
proprietor  at  their  head,  being  of  the  Roman  Ca« 
tholic  persuasion. 

The  established  cler^man  at  Barra  has  an  easy 
life,  having  a  good  house,  glebe,  and  offices,  with 
more  than  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  generally 
not  above  half  a  dozen  hearers  on  Sunday. 

They  have  a  curious,  though  I  believe  common,, 
way  of  catching  seals  here.  In  a  narrow  place, 
where  there  is  generally  a  current  the  one  way  or 
the  other,  caused  by  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
sea,  a  person  stands  with  a  spear,  and  stabs  the 
seals  as  they  pass  and  repass.  The  house,  or  hut, 
in  which  he  sits,  projects  over  the  stream,  and 
sitting  or  standing,  with  a  steady  eye,  looking, 
downward  when  he  sees  it  coming,  having  his  spear 
in  his  hand  ready,  he  pushes  it  down,  and  not 
once  in  a  hundred  fails  to  kill. 

This  mode  of  killing  seals  generally  affords  Mr. 
Macneil,  the  proprietor  of  the  island,  some  hun- 
dreds a  year.  Grt  at  numbers  of  salmon  are  killed 
in  this  way  in  the  river  Spey  and  the  other  rivers 
in  Scotland,  whkh  they  call  stream  fishing.      At 
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Barra,  as  at  most,  and  I  belictve  all  the  Western 
Islands,  there  is  the  utmost  abundance  of  shell  fish, 
such  as  limpets,  muscles,  oysters,  clams,  spout  fish, 
lobsters,  crabs,  and,  above  all,  cockles.  Upon  the 
great  sand  on  the  north  end  of  Barra,  cockles  are 
found  in  such  quantities,  that,  in  times  of  great  scar- 
city, all  the  families  on  the  island,  which  are  about 
two  hundred,  resort  to  this  for  their  daily  subsis- 
tence. In  two  summers  of  very  great  scarcity, 
not  less  than  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
horse- loads  of  cockles  were  taken  off  the  sands  at 
low  water  every  day  of  the  spring  tides  during 
the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August  Shell 
fish  is  a  great  resource,  I  understand,  to  the  people 
of  the  islands,  at  all  times.  They  are  in  the  habit  of 
boiling  limpets,  clams,  and  other  species,  and  mak* 
ing  use  of  the  broth,  mixed,  or  boiled  up,  with  a  lit- 
tle oatmeal. 

The  collecting  and  burning  of  sea- weed  into  kelp 
is  not  only  a  considerable  employment  to  the  inha- 
bitants, but  also  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  proprie- 
tor, as  it  is  generally  sold  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds  per  ton. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  Barra  seem  to  have  less  in-? 
tercourse  with  the  Mainland,  or  continent,  as  they 
term  it,  than  either  the  inhabitants  of  the  Orkney, 
Shetland,  or  the  other  Hebrides,  so  they  are  evi- 
dently  less  polished,  and  more  shy  and  stupid. 

Though  the  established  clergyman  in  Barra  has 
an  easy  life,  having  little  to  do,  yet  it  is  not  the  case 
with  many  of  the  clergymen  in  the  Orkneys,  Shet- 
land, and  the  Western  Islands.  One  parish  has  of- 
ten several  islands  belonging  to  it,   at  which  the 
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ministry  must  preach  alternately ;  and,  so  boisterous 
are  the  ferries,  and  drunken  the  boatmen,  that  the 
clergyman  is  often  not  only  drenched  to  the  skin, 
but  in  danger  of  his  life. 

While  here,  I  witnessed  that  abominably  cruel 
method  of  fixing  cattle  and  sheep  to  one  another's 
tails,  and  swimming  them  across  a  ferry  often  more 
than  a  mile  broad.  To  the  disgrace  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  this  method  of  conveying  cattle,  sheep, 
small  horses,  &c.  is  not  quite  abolished,  though  se- 
veral of  them  are  often  drowned,  and  their  tail  pull- 
ed .away  by  it,  and  the^like.  But  notwithstanding 
the  improvement  in  the  Northern  and  Western  Isles, 
many  of  the  people  are  yet  indolent;  and,  as  there 
is  less  expense  and  trouble,  though  not  so  much 
humanity,  in  this  method  of  conveying  cattle  from 
one  island  to  another,  or  from  the  islands  to  the 
contbient,  yet  it  is,  upon  many  occasions,  still  con- 
tinued. Indeed,  the  boating,  or  puttiHg  on  board 
cattle  but  half  domesticated  is  sometimes  a  very 
troublesome  business:  and,  when  they  grow  restive, 
before  the  boat  has  reached  the  destined  port,  they 
are  apt  to  upset  her,  and  endanger  the  lives  of  all 
on  board. 

I  was  informed  that  whales  are  son>etimes  cast 
by  storms  into  the  bays  and  creeks  in  the  Western 
Islands.  Harpoons  are  kept  in  readiness,  in  some 
places,  for  such  a  chance ;  but,  where  they  ^re  not, 
the  people  assemble  hi  crowds,  men  and  Women, 
old  and  young,  and  attack  them  as  they  flounder 
in  the  ebb  of  the  tiue^  in  shallow  water  and  mud, 
with  pitch  forks,  pick  axes,  clubs,  and  all  manner 
of  instruments,  and  so  kill  them.     They  know  well 

K  u 
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enough  how  to  cut  them  up,  and,  by  boiling,  to  ex- 
tract the  oil.  Ships  from  all  quarters  are  not  un* 
frequently  driven  also  into  the  bays  and  roads 
among  the  islands.  From  these,  for  a  very  little 
money,  or  in  exchange  for  fish,  potatoes,  or  fresh 
meat,  the  inhabitants  get  spirits,  wine,  and  fruit, 
in  great  abundance ;  so  that  it  is  astonishing  with 
what  elegance  and  luxury  the  gentlemen  of  even 
very  small  fortunes  live.  The  produce  of  the  sea 
and  of  their  own  fields  and  mountains,  with  those 
foreign  luxuries,  furnish  their  tables  nobly«  In 
every  house  there  is  a  piper  or  fiddler,  or  both.  They 
pass  the  long  winter  nights  in  great  mirth  and  glecr 
There  are  but  few  lairds  on  any  of  the  islands,  and 
on  many,  nay,  I  believe  most  of  them,  only  one. 
In  making  visits  among  one  another,  therefore,  the 
chief  people  hkve  to  perform  voyages  froto  one- 
island  to  another,  which  doubles  the  enjoyment  of 
the  social  converse  and  feast.  From  this  habit  of 
going  by  water  from  place  to  place,  and  often  to  a 
very  considerable  distance,  they  think  less  of  a  voy- 
age to  any  part  of  the  continent,  or  of  the  world, 
than  we  do.  They  are  afloat,  as  it  were,  on  this  ter- 
raqueous globe;  they  are  accordingly  found  in 
every  country.  So  also,  from  similar  causes,  are  the 
Hatives  of  the  Orkneys. 

It  was  formerly  customary  with  the  chief  fami- 
lies in  the  Hebrides  to  send  their  sons  for  edu- 
cation, not  to  England,  but  France,  of  which 
there  are  some  old  people  that  speak  at  this  day 
more  familiarly  than  of  England  or  Scotland.  It 
has,  for  nearly  the  last  half  centur}%  become  tlie 
fashion  to  send  their  eldest  sons  for  education  to 
the  Scotch  universities,  and  to  live  for  some  time  as 
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a  kind  of  pupils,  or  apprentices,  with  the  most  re- 
nowned farmers  in  the  south  part  of  Scotland  and 
the  north  of  England.  This  is  very  judicious.  As 
to  their  younger  sons,  they  either  go  into  business, 
or  the  navy  and  army.  Though  there  be  in  gene- 
ral a  wonderful  attention  paid  to  the  education  of 
daughters  in  Scotland  in  general,  yet  I  did  not  find 
that  there  was  very  much  pains  taken,  or  expense 
incurred,  on  this  head  in  the  Hebrides.  Sometimes 
the  eldest  daughters  are  Sent  for  a  year  or  two  to 
Edinburgh ;  and  these,  when  they  return  home,  in- 
struct their  youngest  sisters  in  the  accomplishments 
and  the  arts  which  they  themselves  have  learnt, 
such  as  music,  drawing,  and  making  up  gowns  and 
caps.     This  is  very  natural  and  wise  economy. 

As  to  the  manner  of  living,  I  mean,  the  mode 
or  means  of  subsisting  among  the  lower  class,  that 
is,  the  bulk  of  the  people,  it  is^  if  possible,  still 
harder  than  that  in  Caithness.  The  Hebrideans, 
though  they  have  more  fish  and  flesh,  have  less 
oaten  or  any  other  meal ;  the  want  of  which,  even 
where  there  is  flesh  and  fish  in  abundance,  is  felt, 
every  one  says  who  has  experienced  it,  a  grievous 
privation ;  and  they  say,  that  without  something 
farinaceous,  the  quantity  of  flesh  meat  sufficient  for 
the  cravings  of  an  ordinary  stomach  is  enormous. 
This  is  too  often  proved  in  the  Western  Islands  by 
experience. 

The  labouring  people  in  the  Hebrides,  or  the 
servants  of  farmers,  are  called  Scallags,  a  name 
of  nearly  the  same  import  as  tkjevial  slave. 
And  prafedial  slaves  they  most  completely  are,  with 
this  exoeption,  that  they  cannot  either  be  sold,  or 
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transferred   for  hire  from  one  master  to  anofbef^ 
The  proprietor  of  the  land  lets  it,  in  large  portions, 
to  tacksmen,  tacksmen  to  tenants,  tenants  to  sub- 
tenants ;  and  the  work  to  be  done  for  both  is  per- 
formed by  the  scallag,  who  has  a  small  cottage 
or  hut,    or  rather  liberty  to   build  one  with  turf 
and  sticks  for  himself,  and  a  bit  of  ground  for  rais- 
ing kail,  potatoes,  and  barley,  for  supporting  him- 
self and  family  all  the  year  round.    For  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  they  are  allowed  one  day  in  the  week  to 
themselves:  the  other  five  they  must  work  for  their 
master.      These   poor  people  are  obliged  to  carry 
their  instruments  of  husbandry  or  for  cutting  kelp 
on  their  backs,  every  iMonday  morning,  over  moun- 
tains, or  to  the  rocky  shores,  often  a  space  of  six, 
seven,  or  eight  miles,  and  back  agaJVi  to  their  huts  on 
Friday  evening.      Their  only  food  is  water  gruel, 
barley  cakes,  sometimes  with  kail,  a  species  of  greens, 
boiled  in  it,  and  potatoes ;  for  the  most  part  with- 
out, or  only  with  a  very  inadequate  portion  of  salt. 
Tliey  are  forced  to  provide  themselves  with  the  im- 
plements they  use  in  working.     Neither  are  they 
allowed,    bedding,    clothes,   or  firing.      For  firing 
they  must  prepare,  on  their  own  day,  Saturday,  some 
peat  moss.     Clothes  must  be  provided  by  the  wife 
from  bits  of  wool  picked  up  in  the  hills,  or  obtained 
by  begging  from  the  wives  of  the  tenants  and  tacks- 
men, and  from  spinning  a  little  flax,  raised,  as  well  as 
barley  and  potatoes,  on  thescallag's  little  possession, 
or  pecuHum.   Some  eggs  and  chickens  too  are  some- 
times raised  and  carried  far  by  the  poor  women  to 
market.  It  is  quite  common  for  the  tenants  and  sub- 
tenants to  kick  and  beat  the  scallags.     The  mise- 
rable condition  of  these  unfortunate  men  is  quite 
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hopeless:  to  seek  relief  from  a  change  of  masters 
is  utterly  impracticable.  It  is  reckoned  as  unhand* 
some  in  any  man  to  receive  into  his  service  the  seal- 
lag  of  another,  as  it  would  be  in  a  Jamaica  plan- 
ter to  harbour  another's  runaway  negro.  The  state 
of  our  negroes  is  paradise  compared  with  that  of 

thesCALLAG. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  bur  forefathers,  that  a 
gloomy  morning  often  ushers  in  a  beautiful  day. 
This  proverb  was  verified  with  regard  to  a  young 
couple  with  whom  I  fell  in,  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  T— y — r,  though  his  father  was  poor, 
having  had  a  tolerably  good  education,  and  been  at 
the  university  of  Aberdeen,  got  himself  appointed 
schoolmaster  of  a  large  parish  in  this  country.  Dur- 
ing the  time  he  filled  this  office,  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Mr.  W — t  and  his  family,  which  only  con- 
sisted of  himself,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  with  the 
servant,  who  lived  in  a  neat  snug  house,  in  a  beau- 
tifully roftiantic  though  sequestered  place. '  Mn 
T — y — r,  being  young  and  handsome,  gained  the 
daughter's  affection;  nay,  so  much,  that  they  be-* 
came  too  familiar. 

.  It  is  thought  Httle  or  no  disgrace  for  a  servant- 
maid,  or  one  in  a  low  station,  to  have  a  natural 
child;  and  some  young  men  prefer  these  when  about 
to  marry,  before  others,  as  by  this  they  know  that 
they  probably  will  have  cliildren.  But  for  one  who  is 
in  the  character  of  a  lady  to  have  one,  is,  as  they  ex- 
press it,  an  awful  thing ;  and,  in  this  respect,  one 
false  step  for  ever  damns  her  fame.  Mr.  T,  knew  this ; 
and,  to  remedy  it,  proposed,  though  he  was  afraid  to 
parr^  her^  as  he  had  nothing  to  support,  her,  ancl 
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her  father  being  extravagg^nt,  though  more  than  sixty 
years  of  age,  as  he  could  write  well  and  knew  busi- 
ness had  set  out  for  Edinburgh  in  quest  of  employ- 
ment, and  to  avoid  his  creditors.  In  the  mean  time, 
it  having  been  blazed  abroad,  as  is  commonly  done  in 
the  country  in  cases  of  this  kind,  that  Mr.  T.  and 
Miss  W.  had  fallen,  as  they  term  it,  and  as  their  crime 
was  an  offence  against,  the  noli  me  tangere^  the  vir- 
tue without  which,  and  indeed  very  properly,  no 
man  c^n  be  either  clergyman,  schoolmaster,  or  elder 
in  the  church,  M.  T.  though  he  had  married  her, 
found  it  necessary  to  ^ve  up  his  place,  and  re- 
tire to  a  village  with  his  wife  and  his  mother-in-law, 
and  nothing  to  support  them  bujt  twelve  pounds  a 
year  remitted  by  the  old  man  from  Edinburgh. 
Mrs.  T.  was  »t  length  delivered  of  a  son;  and  Mr, 
T.  as  he  could  not  raise  a  school  where  he  resided, 
was  completely  idle,  being,  as  is  too  often  the  case 
with  Scotchmen,  ashamed  to  work.  In  this  state  he 
lived  till  he,  his  wife,  his  mother-in-law,  and  the 
child,  were  almost  nothing  but  skin  and  bone,  for 
want  of  food.  Mrs,  T,  had  learned  mantua-mak* 
ing,  but  never  having  practised,  and  not  being 
very  dextrous  at  it,  she  found  little  employment 
Mr.  T.  had  a  brother  in  the  West  Indies,  to  whom 
he  often  wrote  his  case.  At  length  he  received 
thirty  pounds  to  fit  himself  out  for  the  West  Indies : 
but,  when  Mr.  T.  got  the  money,  he  could  not  help 
providing  some  necessaries  for  his  family,  and  the 
money  was  soon  gone;  part  of  it  having  been  em- 
ployed, as  they  express  it  in  Scotland,  in  driving 
the  wolf  from  the  door ;  in  other  words,  in  satisfy- 
ing gaping  creditors. 
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By  the  time  another  thirty  pounds  came^  Mrs.  T. 
was  about  again  to  be  on  the  straw ;  and  Mr.  T.  in  or- 
der to  pay  his  passage,  was  obliged  to  leave  his  wife 
without  a  shilling.  For  three  years  she  heard  nothing 
of  him;  and,  her  father  dying,  she  supported  herself, 
her  mother,  and  her  two  infants,  by  going  out  to  sew, 
at  three-pence  a«>day'with  her  victuals,  the  sum  al- 
lowed here.  Her  clothes  became  tattered,  her  colour 
faded;  and  though  young,  wdth  naturally  handsome 
features,  being  much  pitted  with  the  small  pox,  she 
became  uncommonly  plain-looking.  In  this  situa- 
tion, her  toes  through  her  shoes,  and  her  neckerchief 
having  the  marks  of  being  often,  yet  not  well, 
washed^  while  she  and  her  mother,  one  cold  even* 
ing,  were  sitting  by  afire,  not  too  good,  peeling  and 
eatiiig  potatoes  for  supper,  with  only  a  little  cold 
water  in  a  wooden  cup  before  them,  a  genteel, 
handsome^  well-dressed  man,  in  deep  mourning, 
came  into  the  house;  and,  bowing,  sat  down  with- 
out being  desired,  having  politely  asked  how  they 
did.  None  of  them  knew  him.  His  voice,  as  well 
as  his  face.  Was  altered  by  the  hot  climate.  Hav- 
ing asked  when  Mrs.  T.  heard  from  her  husband, 
she  replied,  with  the  tear  in  her  eye,  "  I  have 
not  heard  of  him  since  he  left  this,  and  I  am 
afraid  never  will.** — '*  That  is  very  strange,"  re. 
plied  the  gentleman,  *'  for  I  am  certain  he  is  alive.'' 
Shaking  her  head,  she  said,  "  Had  he  been  alive, 
I  would  have  heard  from  him.** — "  You  must  not 
think  so,  I  saw  him  in  the  West  Indies,  and  well, 
only  a  few  months  ago.*'  Laying  down  the  potatoe 
she  was  eating,  and  giving  a  little  of  the  water 
to  her  eldest  sgui    a   fine  stout  half-naked  boy, 
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she  said,  "  Ah,  Sir !  I  am  afraid  there  must  be 
some  mistake  in  the  case.  He  certainly  would 
have  wrote  me  this,"  she  said,  while  she  viiped 
the  tear  from  her  cheek.  Taking  her  by  the  hand, 
,  he  said,  "  I  assure  you  he  is  alive.  He  desired  me 
to  wait  on  you  with  his  kind  love.'' — *'  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you,  Sir,"  wiping  her  tears  again,  she 
replied. — "  But,''  said  he,  '*  do  you  not  know 
me,  my  dear?"  throwing  bis  arms  around  h©r  neck  ; 
*'  do  you  not  know  me?"  Upon  looking,  for  a 
moment,  earnestly  in  his  face,  she  fainted,  and  was 
unable  to  speak  for  some  minutes.  When  she  look- 
ed up  a  second  time  in  his  face,  he  said,  **  My  dear, 
my  brother  having  died,  left  me  a  handsome  for- 
tune, and  I  am  come  to  see  you,  to  part  no  more.*' 
It  was  about  a  year  after  this  when  I  dined  with 
them,  and  I  found  ]Mrs.  T.  not  only  elegantly 
dressed,  but  stout  and  jolly,  though  she  had  a 
third  son  at  the  breast. 

But   transitions    from   the  extreme  of  happiness 
to   the  deepest    distress  also  frequently  occur.      I 
am  led  to  this  reflection  from  what  happened   to  - 
me  a  few  days  after   I    had  seen  and  heard    Mr* 
Ts  story. 

In  traversing  this  part  of  the  country,  I  went  one 
day  past  a  respectable  looking  house,  when  I  was 
desired,  by  a  man  standing  at  the  door  with  his  hat 
off,  to  walk  in,  which  I  the  rather  di<l,  as  I  wished 
to  see  the  inside  of  it,  and  to  have  some  whey  to 
drink.  Though  all  over  the  Highlands  and  islands 
they  sometimes  seem  rather  to  rejoice  at  funerals 
than  be  sad,  I  found  here  a  number  of  people  sit- 
ting at  t|ie  fire-side  with  the  remains  of  a  child  ii^ 
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a  coffin  on  9,  bye  table.  Mr.  Green,  the  master  of 
the  house,  being  an  extensive  farmer,  and  in  easy 
circumstances,  had  been  many  years  married  with- 
out any  ehildren.  At  length,  when  above  forty  years 
old,  Mrs.  Green  brought  forth  a  fine  boy,  which 
became  the  darling  of  the  whole  house.  In  the 
evenings,  when  the  business  of  the  day  was  over, 
the  servants,  sitting  round  the  fire,  generally  strove 
who  should  have  the  child  most  frequently  on  their 
knee,  to  dandle,  sing  to  it,  and  amuse  it;  and  it  no 
doubt  aflForded  the  parents  much  plasure  to  see  their 
child  thus  belpved,  and  caressed,  and  so  early  iu 
life  both  giving  and  receiving  pleasure*  Having 
amused  themselves  with  the  child  in  this  manner, 
one  of  the  ''servants  was  handing  it,  one  evening, 
to  another  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire,  who  had 
asked /him,  and  had  reached  out  his  arms  to  receive 
the  child.  While  in  this  attitude  they  were  tickling 
it  about  the  neck,  to  niake  it  laugh,  the  child  being 
6tout  and  lively,  and  about  a  year  old,  gave,  M'hea 
going  from  the  one  servant's  arms  to  the  other,  a 
spring,  and  leaped  into  a  cauldron  full  of  wort  that 
happened'to  be  boiling  on  the  fire* 

.  Neither  having  leisure  nor  inclination  to  vibit 
the  other  Western  Islands,  though  some  of  them 
9re  well  worth  seeing,  I  took  ship,  and  having  the 
island  of  Tirie,  lona,  or  Icolmkill,  and  Mull,  on  the 
right,  and  Rum,  with  its  lofty  mountains,  on  th6 
left,  I  sailed  for  Fort  William,  where,  after  a  plea- 
sant voyage,  the  continent,  mountains,  islands,  &c. 
appearing  in  a  variety  of  attitudes  as  the  ship  skim- 
med along,  we  arrived  in  safety, 
finding  the  fort  here  neither  so  regular,  nor  so 
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extensive,  as  Fort  George,  nor  seemingly  of  any  use^ 
except  as  barracks  for  soldiers,  I  bent  my  course 
towards  Inverary«  After  a  tedious  and' wearisome 
journey  of  more  than  twenty  miles,  the  greater  part 
of  which  lay  over  two  mbuntains,  I  reached,  at  length, 
exhausted  and  in  a  melancholy  mood,  the  inn  called 
the  King's  House^  situated  on  the  side  of  a  rapid 
river,  issuing  out  of  the  dreary  and  dreadful  pass  of 
Gleneoe.  Here  provisions  were  as  scarce  and  poor 
as  at  the  generars  hut  on  Lochness ;  with  the  im-* 
portant  difference,  that,  if  there  was  any  cause  of 
disgust,  as  there  probably  was,  I  fortunately  did  not 
perceive  it.  It  is  a  miserable  and  dirty  hut;  though 
the  landlord  has  this,  with  some  pasture  land,  rent 
free,  besides  lOl.  per  annum  from  government. 
However,  I  slept  soundly,  and  early  in  the  morning, 
well  refreshed,  and  in  good  spii^its,  proceeded  through 
Gleneoe,  which  is  ten  miles  in  length,  and  whose 
horrors  have  often  been  described,  to  a  small  but  not 
uncomfortable  inn  at  the  ferry  of  Ballyhulish. 
Here,  an  isolated  hill,  beautifully  rising  in  a  conical 
form,  and  verdant  to  the  top,  with  the  waters  of 
Loch  Lynn,  which  on  one  side  wash  its  base,  form 
a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  gloomy  precipices  of 
Gleneoe,  and  the  savage  rudeness  of  the  mountains' 
with  which  it  is  environed. 

By  Appin^  Aird,  Arduamurknage,  Duustaffhage, 
and  DunoUy,  gentlemen's  seats  distinguished ;  some 
of  them  by  the  rude  magnificence  and  frowning  de* 
fiance  of  former  times ;  and  others,  by  tlie  elegance 
and  convenience  of  modern  improvement,  I  ar-^ 
rived  lat  ObsHi.  Tins  flourishing  village  is  situated  oa 
the  bay  of  Oban  in  the  sound  of  Mull,  which-  bay  is  of 
a  semicircular  fono,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  fathoms 
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deep,  and  large  enough  to  contain  above  five  hun- 
dred vessels.     It  has  every  where  good  anchorage, 
and  is  defended  from  the  fury  of  the  winds  by  the 
island  of  Mull  and  Kerrera.      The  village  is  rapidly 
extending  itself  round  the  edges  of  the  bay*     The 
houses  and  gardens,  rising  above  one  another  on  the 
acclivities  that  bound  the  bay,  exhibit  a  picturesque 
and  pleasing  appearance.  When  the  custom-house,  in 
1766,  was  transferred  from  Fort  William  to  Oban^ 
it  consisted  only  of  three  or  four  houses  or  huts. 
At  present,  its  population  amounts  to  near  seven  hun- 
dred souls.     It  has  several  flourishing  manufactures ; 
twenty  sloops  employed  in  the  fishing  and  coasting 
trade ;  and  a  ship  of  three  hundred  tons  in  the  Bal- 
tic trade :  such  are  the  effects  of  natural  advantages 
seized  and  improved  by  wise  economy.   An  English 
traveller,  equally  patriotic  and  intelligent,  and  parti- 
cularly conversant  with  naval  affairs,  the  late  Mr.  T.  - 
Newte,  of  Tiverton,  recommends  Oban,  I  thinks  by 
considerations  that  could  not  but  have  weight  if  they 
were  attended  to,  as  one  of  the  happiest  situations 
in  Great  Britain  for  the  erection  of  a  royal  dock 
yard  and  arsenal.      Having  staid  all  night  at  Oban, 
where  I  met  with  some  very  well  informed  people,  I 
pursued  my  route  to  Bunawe,  on  the  lake  of  that 
name,  where  the  Furness  company  have  a  house  and 
place  for  making  charcoal ;  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  place  an  iron  work.  Here  I  rested,  and 
passed  the  night  in  a  small  inn,  or  alehouse,  that 
formed  a  perfect  contrast  with  t|^e  king's  house ;  a 
blessing  for  which  travellers  are  indebted  no  doubt 
to  the  Furness  company.     I  went  on  from  Bunawe 
to  Dalraally,  a  large  and  straggling  village,  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  large  river^  which  descending  from  the 
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Black  Mount,  fiiUs  into  Loch  Awe.  This  lake  is  iiot 
only  of  large  extent,  but  extremely  beautiful  and 
picturesque,  being  in  some  places  interspersed  with 
islands  covered  with  verdure,  or  oak,  hazel,  and 
birch  ;  or  where  rocky,  with  tall  fir  trees;  in  others, 
finely  indented  by  promontories  advancing  and 
spreading  into  the  lake  a  great  way,  and  joined 'to 
the  main  land  only  by  narrow  isthmuses.  At  the 
north,  on  a  tongue  of  land  jutting  into  the  loch^ 
there  is  a  large,  old,  and  ruinous  castle,  belonging 
to  the  earl  of  Braid-Albin»  This  was  the  antient 
den  or  strong  hold  of  the  family,  from  which,  at  tlie 
head  of  their  vassals  and  tenants,  they  issued  forth 
to  commit  occasional  depredations  on  their  neigh« 
hours.  The  truth  is,  that,  in  the  times  to  which  I 
refer,  this  practice;  as  I  have  hinted  above,  was  very 
far  from  being  singular.  The  family  of  Braid-Albin, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Loch  Awe,  their  most  antient  pa^ 
triraony,  possess  a  country  thirty  miles  in  extent. 

Bidding  adieu  to  Loch  Awe,  at  Cladich,  I  made 
the  best  of  my  way,  through  a  bleak  and  dreary 
region,  to  Invecary. 

From  the  irin  at  Iriverary,  winch  is  more  splendid 
and  extensive  than  one  would  expect  in  the  midst  of 
lakes  and  mountains,  I  went  to  see  the  seat  of  the 
duke  of  Argyle,  which  is  a  square  building  of  bhie- 
ish  granite,  having  a  round  tower  at  each  corner, 
and  a  square  one  in  the  centre.  It  is  situate  on 
a  gentle  eminence,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
plain,'  bounded  behind  and  on  each  side  by  lofty 
mountains,  and  having  Loch  Fyne  in  front,  opea-^ 
ing  into  a  wide  bay  into  the  sea.  The  inside  of 
this  princely  mansion  is  adorned  with  every  splen- 
did  decoration  of  the  useful  and  elegant  arts;  and 
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the  impirovemeixis,  in'  and  about  the  house  hare 
cost,  I  understandy  above  two.  hundred  thoaaand 
pounds  sterling. :  ^  .         ; 

At  the  inn  here,  I  observed ;  two.  men  in  close 
conversation  in  the  room  near  me,  who  seemed  in* 
terrupted  by  ine*  I  therefore  drew  towards  the 
porner,  and  pretended  to  sleep.  The  one  who  was 
the  chief  speaker,  was,  it  seems,  a  London  book- 
seller of  the  name  of  Macallister,  alias  Macdonald, 
come  to  the  country  to  see  his  fViends ;  and  the  sub-* 
stance  of  his  story  was  this.  Some  years  ago,  Mr. 
Macd6nald  had  failed,  and  been  put  in  prison; 
and  that,  as  he  said,  chiefly  owing  to  a  licentious 
book  having  been  proved  to  be  sold  by  one  of 
his  shopmen ;  but  be  got  ou4;,  and  began  trade  again 
on  a  small  scale.  His  friends,  sorry  for  him,  as  he 
was  young  and  healthy,  advised  him  to  marry  some 
old  maid  or  widow  worth  money,  to  set  him  fairly 
afloat  again,  and  i^coinmended  much  Miss.  T<--4 
the  daughter  of  an  oM  Scotch  physician,  who, 
though  not  handsome,  was  deserving,  and  would 
have  something.  Mr.  M*  wished  much  to  see  the 
lady,  but  could  not  get  himself  introduced  to  her. 
He  therefore  wrote  to  her  himself,  giving  his  ad- 
dress, and  informing  her,  that,  from  *  what  he  had 
beard  of  her  person  and  accomplishments,  he  beg- 
ged to  know  if  she  would  see  him.  He  soon  re- 
ceived a  note,  saying,  that  her  father  liad  no  ob- 
jections to  his  breakfasting  there  next  morning. 
Mr.  M.  attended,  artd  was  pleased  with  every  thing 
except  the  lady's  person.  In  a  week  or  two  he  gave 
up  the  pursuit,  though  she  told  him  she  had  no  ob^ 
jections  to  marry  him.  When  her  father  died,  which 
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was  not  many  months  after,  though  she  called  at  his 
l^ouse  and  mentioned  the  matter,  Mr.  M.  still  de- 
clined the  match,  and  he  heard  no  more  of  her. 
About  three  years  after  this,  however,  Mr.  M, 
being  in  very  easy  circumstances,  ran  into  a  small 
inn,  in  the  city,  to  avoid  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  While 
be  was  standing  at  the  fire,  he  recognized  his  old 
friend  Miss  T — 1  warming,  in  an  old  tin  pot,  a 
penny  farthings  worth  of  porter.  Soon  after  her 
father's  death,  who  was  a  good  worthy  man,  a  dash<» 
ing,  good-looking  young  Irishman,  learning  what  she 
was,  got  introduced  to  her ;  and  pretending  to  ad- 
mire her  person,  in  a  week  or  two  gained  her  af- 
fections and  married  her.  Having  got  the  three  or 
four  thousand  pounds  into  his  hands,  he  in  a  very 
short  time  spent  it;  and,  during  that  time,  infected 
her  with  a  loathsome  disease.  In  this  forlorn 
state  he  left  her,  withput  bidding  her  adieu.  Her 
rent  being  unpaid,  her  clothes  ^ent  to  the  pawn^ 
brokers;  and  she  now  lives,  it  seems,  by  singing 
ballads  on  the  streets. 

The  whole  country  on  this  side  of  Scotland  is  va- 
rious, abrupt,  and  sublime,  It  is  every  where  deeply 
indented  with  lakes  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  ihq 
other,  studded,  thoi^gh  at  unequal  distances,  with 
islands.  And  from  the  lakes,  or  sea  shores,  hills  and 
mountains  rise,  not  by  long  slopes,  but  in  a  sudden, 
bold,  and  alrpost  perpendicular  manner,  to  a  great 
elevation.  The  whole  of  the  coast,  as  well  as  the 
islands,  is  subject  to  almost  continual  rain ;  which, 
of  course,  is  more  favourable  to  pasturage  than  thq 
culture  of  grain.  There  seldom  passes  a  day,  iq 
\fhich  there  is  not  some  rain^  more  or  less^ 
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One  of  those  travelling  collectors,  called  Eng- 
lish hiders,  came  in  his  route,  among  other  {^koes, 
tb  Inverary.  He  staid  day  after  day,  delaying  his 
di^rture,  until  there  should  be  some  appearance  of 
fair  we.athen  At  last,*  his  |)atience  being  exhausted^ 
he  swore  hastily  to  the  lahdlord,  that  he  believed  it 
rained  every  day  in  the  year  at  Inverary.  "  Hoot^ 
nae,"  replied  the  landlord,  *^  it  snaws^  sometimes.'* 
The!ridjprimmediately  called  for  his  bill,  discharged  it, 
and,  without  saying  a  word,  went  and  took  his  horse, 
and.aet.  off:  like  Sancho  Pancha  embracing  his 
ass,  and  in  profound  silence  quitting  all  the.  cares 
and  fears,  with  the.  pomp  and  parade  of  his  govera- 
meat  of  Barataria. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  volunteering  among  the 
Highlanders  some  years  ago.  Sometimes  it  was 
encouraged,  sometimes  not:  at  last  it  was  given 
up. .  Every  man  was  allowed  a  •  shilling  a  day 
when;  under  arms,  for  training,  which  was  two 
s}iilHngsrper  week.  It  may  be  mentioned  as  strongly 
characteristic  of  the  invincible  laziness  of  the  High- 
landers, that  many  of  them,  made  a  shift  to  live 
on  this  pittance,  with  the  conquests  of  their  gun 
among  the  hills.  Thjey  were  plentifully  supplied 
with  powder,  and. their  sliooting  was  connived  at. 
Tliey  regretted  it  much  when  there  was  no  more 
encouragement  for  volunteering. 

Having  viewed  Inverary,  and  the  beautifully- 
variegated  prospects  around,  Ben*  Lomond  raising 
his  lofty  summit,  like  the  father  of  the  mountains 
around  him,  next:  drew  my  attention.  I  therefore 
directed  my  journey  thither. 

Loch  Lomondi  at  the  foot  of  this   stupendous 
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mountain,  which  contains  a  number  of  beautiful 
small  islands^  presents  a  delightful  prospect  In 
shorty  though  cockney  tours  are  now  what  book- 
sellers call  a  bore,  and  joumies  thither  by  those 
that  have  neither  intelligence  nor  taste  to  perceive 
*what  is  most  worthy  of  notice,  nor  talents  for  de- 
scribing it;  yet  it  is  not  surprizing  that  so  many 
make  the  attempt,  since  so  many  beautiful  and 
stupendous  objects  conspire  to  draw  attention.  If  the 
lakes  of  Cumberland,  the  spars  of  Derbyshire,  the 
manufactories  at  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Manches- 
ter^ &c.  draw  numbers  to  those  places,  it  is  not 
surprizing  that  Ben  Lomond,  and  the  lake  of  that 
name,  attract  multitudes,  and  set  them  a  writing 
about  them  as  well  as  they  can^  by  their  truly  sublime 
and  stupendous  beauties. 

I  had  often  heard  of  Dumbarton,  but  had  ne- 
ver seen  it;  therefore,  perceiving  the  force  of  the 
saying,  that  the  eye  is  never  satisfied  with  seeing, 
nor  the  ear  with  hearing,  I  left  the  enchanting 
scenes  presented  by  the  indescribable  beauties  of 
Loch  Lomond,  and  proceeded  for  Dumbarton, 
though  convinced  that  nothing  there  could  afford 
any  high  gratification  after  my  eyes  and  other  senses 
had  been  feasted  so  sumptuously.  However,  I  was 
agreeably  disappointed,  and  when  I  arrived  at 


DUMBARTON, 

The  idea  of  its  antiquity  and  former  utility,  as  well 
as  of  that  civilization  a^d  refinement  of  manners, 
which  render  such  petty  forts  as  this>  though  once 
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of  high  importance,  now  of  no  use,  made  such  an 
nnpresnon  on  my  mind^  as  made  me  entirely  for- 
get Ben  Lomond  and  all  his  attendant  beauties. 

This,  antient  fort,  once  thought  impr^giaable,  by 
being  erected  on  a  high  rock  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  plain,  and  situate  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Clyde,  not  far  from  Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow, 
ont  he  opposite  side,  has  stood  inany  sieges,  which 
ate  well  known  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  Scotland.  Some  time  before  I  ap« 
proached  it,  I  crossed  the  river  Leven,  which  runs 
out  of  Loch  Lomond  into  the  Clyde,  near  which 
there  is  a  beautiful  msirble  monumemt^  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  SmoUet;  and  where,  as  he  was 
bom  on  its  banks,  I  could,  not  help  calling  to  mind 
those  lines  of  his: 

Pure  glream,  in  whose  traiispareiit  wave 
My  youthful  limbs  I  often  wont  to  lave,  &c« 

From  Dumbarton,  through  a  variety  of  beauti* 
fully  thriving  villages,  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  to 
Glasgow.  But,  tired  as  I  was ;  and,  notwithstand* 
ing  it  was  about  sun- set,  I  could  not  help,  before  I 
retired  to  rest,  going  to  pay  a  tribute  of  teajs,  which 
I  did  copiously,  over  my  brother  John's  grave; 
who,  dying  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  was  buried  not 
far  from  the  high  church.  He  had  walked  froni 
Glasgow,  and  when  very  much  heated  by  the  walk, 
sat  down  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  -to  hear  a  tent 
preacher,  on  a  sacrament  Sunday.  He  there  caught 
cdld^  which  was  followed  by  a  fever,  and  this  by 
death. 
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Thew  is  something  in  human  nature,  which,  it 
certain  moments,  attaches  us  to  our  friends  and  re- 
lations, in  a  forcible  and  irresistible  manner.  It  is 
this  principle  which  induces  men,  who  have  made 
fortunes,  and  are  about  to  leave  the  world,  to  think  of 
their  relations,  even  though  they  have  never  seen 
them,  and  to  think  of  the  place  of  their  nativity,  and 
the  scenes  of  their  early  years,  though  they  have  not 
seen  them  for  a  long  time.  Something  of  this  prin- 
ciple I  found  had  fast  hold  of  my  mind  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  vast  variety  of  variegated,  sublime, 
and  beautiful  objects  I  had  seen,  in  the  course  of  my 
excursions,  still  the  idea  of  my  deceased  brother, 
whose  grave  I  had  seen,  and  whose  head  I  had  laid 
in  it,  was  uppermost  in  my  mind,  till  this  idea  was 
conquered,  or  rather  superseded,  by  the  thoughts  of 
my  dear  parents,  whose  piety  .and  devotion  I  shall 
never  forget,  and  whose  prayers  for  my  spiritual  as 
well  as  temporal  interest,  though  they  then  made  no 
impression  on  me,  1  then  recollected,  and  shall  never 
forget.  These,  with  a  variety  of  other  ideas  con- 
nected with  them,  were  uppermost  in  my  mind  ; 
and  it  was  not,  till  after  several  waking  hours  a  bed, 
and  fervent  prayers  to  the  father  of  tfie  universe, 
that  the  prayers  of  my  parents  for  my  spiritual  wel- 
fare should  be  heard,  that  I  went  to  sleep. 

GLASGOW. 

I  had  seen  this  city  several  times,  but  it  still  struck 
me  greatly,  even  without  the  circumstance  of  novel- 
ty. After  considering  the  regularity  of'  the  streets^ 
and  elegance  of  the  buildings,  the  first  thing  that  at-- 
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tracted  my  attention,  was  the  heterogeneous  mass  of 
people  assembled  here,  of  such  different  characters,  and 
living  among  one  another.  I  am  led  to  this  observation, 
as,  it  being  Sunday  when  I  landed,  on  returning  to  my 
quarters,  from  payinga  tribute  of  tears  to  my  brother's 
ashes,  on  one  side  of  the  street,  almost  in  every  house. 
I  heard  psalms  singing  and  fervent  prayers  ascend- 
ing to  the  father  of  the  universe,  while,  on  the  other, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  heard  but  swearing,  blas- 
pheming, and  the  most  obscene  and  abusive  language. 
In  short,  the  one  side  of  the  street,  if  appearances 
were  not  false,  might  be  called  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  the  other,  in  the  language  of  Rowland 
Hill,  the  hot-beds  of  the  devil  And  it'  was  asto- 
'  nishing  to  see  in  some  places  a  set  of  drunkards  and 
debauchees  reeling  from  the  bagnios,  and,  at  others, 
numbers  going  leisurely  home  with  their  Bibles 
under  their  arm,  from  places  of  worship,  to  their 
peaceful  habitations. 

Upon , going  out  one  forenoon  I  met  about  five 
hundred  men,  all  in  a  mourning  habit,  and  having 
more  than  an  ordinarily  composed  carriage,  and  se- 
^rfous  appearance,  attending  a  funeral.  When  I  had 
passed  them,  I  turned  and  followed  the  procession, 
in  oi-der,  if  possible,  to  learn  how  so  many  well 
dressed  men  came  to  be  collected,  not  one  of  them 
wearing  any  thing  but  mourning. 

There  are,  it  seems,  notwithstanding  the  profligacy 
of  many  in  this  city,  near  a  hundred  praying  socie- 
ties, each  of  them  consisting  of  about  thirty  mem- 
be/s,  who  meet  weekly  ;  and,  once  a  month,  there  is 
one  elected  from  each  of  these  societies  to  attend 
another  society  or  prayer  meeting,  composed  of 
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a  member  from  each  of  the  rest.     And,  as  at  each  of 
the  particular  societies  they  not  only  read,  pray,  and 
sing  psalms,  but  also  converse  over  religious  matters, 
keeping  regular  minutes  of  what  is  done ;  so,  at  each 
general  meeting,  they  pray,  read,  and  sing  psalms, 
and  not  only   converse   on   religious    subjects  hi 
general,  but  consider  of  appeals,  cases  of  conscience, 
and  other  religious  matters  laid  before  them  from  the 
societies  in  the  city  and  environs,  of  which  this  is 
composed.     A  clergyman,  it  seems,  is  always  in  the 
chair,  at  the  society  composed  of  delegates  from  the  . 
others.     There  are  certain  funds  belonging  to  these 
societies,  appropriated  for  purchasing  religious  books, 
hiring  rooms,  providing  for  sick  and  poormembers, 
paying  physicians  and  apothecaries  to  attend  any  of 
the  members  when  taken  ill;    and   defraying  the 
funeral  expense  of  any  deceased  member  when  ne- 
cessary.    When  any  dies,   being  a  member  of  the 
head  prayer  meeting,  the  meetings,  it  seems,  in  general 
all  attend  the  funeral,  and  the  person  whose  body  was 
about  to  be  interred,  and  whose  funeral  procession 
I  followed,  was  of  this  description. 

If  any  members  are  sick,  there  are  certain  others, 
who,  by  routine,  visit  them,  pray  with  them,  inquire, 
ao  far  as  is  prudent,  both  into  their  temporal  and 
spiritual  concerns,  call  in  the  physicians,  &c.  who 
are  paid  by  the  societies ;  and,  if  such  member  die, 
they  give  orders  respecting  the  funeral,  &c.  so  that,  it 
sometimes  happens,  tlie  relations  of  the  deceased 
have  no  business  with  the  funeral  more  than  others, 
nor,  unless  they  choose,  are  put  to  any  expense  attt 
As  the  different  corps  of  volunteers,' the  officers  in 
the  army,  navy^  &c,  &c.   have  uniforitas,  so  some 
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teachers  of  religion  here  think  that,  like  those  that 
went  to  the  crusades^  the  diflferent  sects  of  christian^ 
should  be  distinguished  in  the  same  manner.  This 
idea  has  been  in  part  adopted  in  Glasgow;  and 
some  of  the  various  denominations  of  christians  are 
about  to  be  clothed  in  uniform.  One  sect  of 
christians  have  chosen  a  green  short  coat  for  the 
men,  with  green  buttons.  Though  a  certain  uni- 
form is  pointed  put  to  the  ladies  in  it,  which  is  a 
green  skirt  and  jacket,  yet,  as  they  are  making  some 
remonstrances,  that  not  being  the  fashionable  colour 
at  present,  I  understand  they  are  partly  to  be  allowed 
to  dress  as  they  please ;  provided  their  bosom 
and  neck  are  properly  covered.  So  that  it  is  proba- 
ble, as  the  Quaker  is  known  by  his  broad  brimmed  hat, 
and  his  lady  by  her  plain  grey  bonnet,  the  Davida- 
lites,  the  Unitarians,  the  Anti-trinitarians,  the  Ilal- 
danites,  the  Universal  Redemptionists,  &c.  &c.  will 
all  be  known,  on  Sunday,  and  perhaps  on  other  days, 
by  the  uniform  and  badges  of  their  peculiar  sect. 

As  I  always,  if  in  health,  go  somewhere  to  church 
on  Sunday ;  and,  if  they  are  praying  christians^ 
have  no  objections  to  hear  them ;  while  here  I  went 
one  Sunday  to  church,  whither  I  saw  great  crouds 
going,  and  found  it  to  be  what  are  called  Uni- 
versal Redemptionists.  Their  preacher  argued  their 
cause  with  considerable  eloquence,  and  endeavoured 
to  shew,  that  as  God  made  man,  and  is  abjc^  so  now* 
that  his  justice  is  satisfied,  he  will  make  him  happy. 
This  sect  is,  it  seems,  gaining  grouncl  fast  here;  and 
I  am  sorry  for  it,  as  such  doctrines  are  not  only 
$6othing.and  pleasant  to  flesh  and  blood,  but  apt  to 
induce  the  young,  the  giddy,  and  the  thoughtless,  to 
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think  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  them  to  lay  any  re- 
straint on  their  unruly  appetites  and  passions. 
,  The  prosperity  of  Glasgow  is  truly  astonishing, 
and  shews  what  industiy  can  do.  It  was  thought 
that  Edinburgh  would  be  ruined,  when  the  parlia^ 
ment  of  Scotland  was  transferred  to  London ;  but 
time  has  shewn  that  opinion  to  be  false.  It  was 
thought  that  Glasgow  would  decline  when  we  lost 
America,  but  time  has  discovered  the  mistake.  Be- 
fore the  late  American  war,  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers in  Glasgow  had  seen  the  advantages  of 
commerce ;  when,  therefore,  they  found  themselves 
shut  out  of  the  American  market,  they  studiously 
looked  out  for  another.  When  prevented  from  im- 
porting tobacco,  to  gratify  the  propensities  of  the 
gentlemen,  they  imported  cottons,  &c,  from  the 
West  Indies ;  and,  working  these  up  into  elegant 
fabrics,  thereby  had  it  in  their  power  to  gratify  the 
taste  of  the  ladies.  Thus  they  did  good  to  their 
country,  and  put  the  money  into  the  Scotch,  that 
used  to  go  iuto  the  Gentoo  weavers  pockets. 

But  commerce  and  manufactures  have  their  in- 
conveniencies,  and  there  is  too  good  reason  to  con- 
clude, that  though  the  external  circumstances  of  the 
common  people  are  considerably  bettered  by  them^ 
yet  their  morals  are  not.  •  The  manners  of  the  com- 
mon people  here  were  certainly  never  so  profligate ; 
and  their  high  wages  but  serve  to  furnish  too  many 
of  them  with  the  means  of  becoming  more  wicked ; 
and,  owing  to  the  mixture  of  the  sexes  at  the  manu- 
factories, infant  prostitution  is,  it  seems,  not  un- 
common ;  and  so  audacious  have  some  of  the  little 
wretches  of  both  sexes  become,  that  if  a  girl  is  so- 
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licited  to  go  to  a  manufactory,  she  will  ask  if  any 
boys  are  to  work  along  with  her ;  and  a  boy,  if 
girls ;  making  these  conditions  of  their  engagement* 
For  there  are  some  manufacturers,  it  seems^  who 
keep  their  boys  and  girls  separate. 

Certain  it  is,  that  a  high  preference  is  given  to 
servants,  labourers,  clerks,  &c.  from  the  country;  as 
too  many  of  those  brought  up  in  the  city  and  its 
environs,  as  is  too  often  the  case  about  all  great 
cities,  are  debauch(  d,  and  not  to  be  trusted.  Nay, 
so  abandoned  are  some  of  the  lower  orders  about 
Glasgow,  that,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  in  the  green, 
'rtrhich  is  a  large  meadow,  with  public  walks,  belong- 
ing to  the  citizens  at  large,  and  where  hundreds 
were  assembled,  (after  having,  for  the  special  pur- 
pose, formed  a  ring,  only  a  few  yards  diameter)  one 
of  the  inhabitants,  with  an  abandoned  wojnan,  that 
had  agreed  to  it,  while  his  companions,  and  those 
forming  the  ring,  continued  to  shout  and  applaud 
him,  did  what,  even  cats,  elephant?,  and  many 
other  of  the  inferior  animals  avoid  in  public,  for  ^ 
Scotch  pint  of  gin. 

There  are  virtuous  as  well  as  vicious  character^ 
every  where ;  and,  though  the  one  is  not' always  re- 
warded, nor  the  other  punished,  yet  this^  in  the 
course  of  providence,  is  generally  the  case.  A  poor 
girl,  having  been  bred  at  one  of  t^ie  manufactories, 
and  seen  the  vicious  conduct  of  some  of  the  young 
people,  }eft  them,  to  try  to  gain  her  bread  in  some 
pther  way.  Having  studied  the  mantua-making 
and  millinery  business,  and  taken  a  room  to  do  busi- 
ness for  herself,  she  bought  a  ticket,  and  went  to  a, 
b^U  i^  the  city,  that  she  might  see  the  fashionsj  and 
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be  the  better  qualified  to  please  the  few  customers 
she  had,    by  her  modesty,  prudent  behaviour,  and 
unremitting  attention  to  business  obtained.  Having 
sat  a  considerable  time  in  the  ball  room,  without 
being  noticed  by  any  one,  she  dropped  a  curtsy  to 
some  ladies  she  had  before  seen,  who  passed  her;  but 
being,  like  too  many  of  the  Scotch,  filled  with  pride, 
did  not  deign  to  take  the  least  notice  of  her.    But 
providence  generally  rewards  the  virtuous.    While 
she  was  sitting,  escorted  by  none,  and,  because  she 
was  poor,  despised  by  those  that  knew  her,  a  young 
gentleman,  with  a  livery  servant,  M'ho  came  to  the 
city  that  evening,  and  inquiring  if  there  were  any 
amusements  in  town,  heard  of  the  ball ;  and,  through 
the  influence  of  his  pocket,    got  admission  to  it. 

■  liooking  round  him,  and  seeing  every  body  some 
way  or  other  engaged,  except  the  young  girl,  he 
went  to  her  and  sat  down  beside  her.  Finding  her 
handsome,  and  plainly,  though  neatly  dressed,  as  also 
extremely  modest,  while  many  of  the  other  ladies 
seemed  forward,  he  asked  her  to  dance.  If  he  was 
pleased  with  her  before,  he  was  more  so  now;  .and 
redoubled  his  attention.  She,  however,  soon  retired, 
which  he  thought  was  only  for  a  few  minutes;  but, 
as  she  did  not  return,  the  gentleman  found  himself 
extremely  uneasy.  He  inquired  of  every  body,  but 
none  present  could  tell  him  either  her  name,  or 
where  she  resided.  One  or  two  of  the  squires 
daughters,  who  looked  down  on  her  with  a  species 
of  contempt,  were  nettled  that  a  young  man,  so 
good  looking,  and  so  accomplished,  should  make 
such  a  fuss  about  a  plain  dressed,  poor  girl,  said,  they 

*  Jcnew  nothing  of  her.     Vexed  that  he  had  not  so- 
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Ijcited  more  earnestly  her  address,  which  she  had 
twice  refused,  he  returned  to  his  quarters,  almost 
distracted.  After  hunting  about  for  some  time,  he 
found  her  out,  and  alone,  in  a  clean  neat  garret^ 
bti  ;y  at  her  needle.  Without  telling  her  his  anxiety, 
he  h  id  some  conversation  with  her,  and  found  her 
not  only  of  the.  strictest  virtue,  but  that  she  had> 
purposely  avoided  gi^^ins:  him  her  address,  and  in- 
foraiing  him  she  was  leaving  the  ball-room  ;  as,  if 
he  had  retired  with  her,  sonie  in  the  ball-rojm  might 
have  thought  it,  as  she  herself  did,  improper  :  and,  as 
she  wished  to  live  virtuously,  she  also,  at  the  same 
time,  wished  and  was  determined  to  avoid,  as  far  as 
she  could,  even  the  appearances  of  evil.  After  re-r 
peated  trials  to  shake  the  pillars  of  this  amiable 
young  woman's  virtue,  in  the  course  of  several  visits, 
without  effect,  he  asked  lier  in  marriage ;  and  she, 
who  once  lived  in  a  garret,  now  rolls  in  her  carriage, 
has  a  train  of  servants  at  her  command,  and  is  be- 
loved and  esteemed  by  all  that  know  her. 

The  half  of  the  people  of  Glasgow,  at. least 
of  the  lower  classes,  appear  to  be  Highlanders. 
This  is  quite  apparent  from  their  very  visages. 
The  physiognomies  of  people  arc  formed,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  by  causes  physical,  and  causey 
moral.  The  physiogrnoniies  of  the  Highlanders, 
being  constantly  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  the 
accumulated  heats  of  a  sun,  in  the  sun.mer  months, 
long  above  the  horizon,  and  to  the  autumnal,  winter, 
and  vernal  blasts,  have  acquired  a  kind  of  grin ; 
•while,  from  an  apprehension  of  danger,  and  a  resoiu-e 
"  tion  to  defend  themselves,  they  have  contracted,  at 
the  9ame  time,  an  ^ir  of  vigilance  and  suspicioq| 
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mingled  with  an  expression  of  ferocity  and  defiance. 
The  present  race  of  Highlanders  are  not  very  ap- 
prehensive of  danger,  and  are  not,  of  course,  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  pu.tting  on  an  air 
ef  defiance.  But  tlieir  fathers  and  grandfathers 
were.  And  they  have  not  yet  opened  their 
minds  and  countenances  to  the  safety,  confidence, 
good  humour,  and  expansion  of  the  EngUsh  and 
Lowland  Scots.  The  visages  on  the  eastern  coasts 
of  the  north  of  Scotland,  as  already  observed,  have 
the  high  cheek  bones,  and  also  the  red  hair  and 
complexions  of  the  Scandinavians.  The  western 
Highlanders  are  chubby,  bluff,  or  fleshy,  in  their 
countenances,  and  have  black  hair;  not  unfrequcntly 
curling.  All  this  is  quite  consonant  with  the  obser- 
vation of  Tacitus.* 

A  few  years  ago,  the  magistrates  were  obliged  to 
cut  down  the  rows  of  beeches,  hedges,  shrubbery, 
£(;c.  that  surrounded  the  green,  and  to  remove  the 
seats,  placed  here  and  there  under  the  trees,  for  the 
accpmjnodation  of  invalids  and  others;  as,  generally 
after  it  grew  dark,  and  during  the  whole  night,  the 
worthless  part  of  the  inhabitants  practised  there 
pvery  species  of  impurity  and  lewdness.  Petitions 
from  the  inhabitants,  thai  lived  near  the  green,  re- 
presenting the  shameful  practices  carried  on  under 
the  trees  and  hedges,  induced  the  magistrates  to  cut 
them  down ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that,  even  yet, 
at  all  hours  of  the  night,  scenes  of  lewdness  are  so 
often  to  be  s^en.  St.  James  s  and  Hyde  Park,  at 
J^oudon   have  not  more  need  to  be  purified  fropi 

*  Id  vita  Agricoi.  cap.  xi. 
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wickedness  than  the  green  of  Glasgow.  Money, 
there,  as  about  London,  Edinburgh,  and  other 
places,  too  often,  it  seems,  stops  the  mouths  of  the 
watchmen.  I  do  not  pretend  to  develope  the  cause; 
but  certainly  there  seems  to  be  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  shameless  lewdness  among  the  lower  classes 
in  Glasgow.  The  very  lowest  class,  as  porters,  la- 
bourers, watchmen,  &c.  are,  for  the  most  part,  either 
Highlanders,  or  the  descendants  of  Highlanders. 
In  this  class,  too,  are  not  a  few  Irish.  But,  to  balance 
this  last  circumstance,  a  great  number  of  Irish  young 
gentlemen  resort  to  the  university.  Ireland  has  the 
honour  of  having  given  a  very  celebrated  professor 
to  this  university,  and  a  still  more  celebrated  genius, 
for  a  rector.  I  need  not  say  that  I  allude  to  pro« 
fessor  Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Edmund  Burke. 


BANKS  OF  THE  CLYDE. 

I  had  now  staid  long  enough  at  Glasgow  to  view 
the  college,  the  glass-works,  the  iron- works,  and 
pther  manufactories,  and  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  strange  medley  of  society  here :  but, 
being  unwilling  to  leave  the  western  side  of  Scot- 
land, without  taking  a  view  of  Bpthwell  Castle,  the 
palace  of  Hamilton,  and  the  falls  of  the  Clyde,  I 
mounted  my  hors^,  and,  at  day-break  on  a  morning 
jji  October,  when  the  weather  in  Scotland  is  com- 
i>ionly  fine,  and  the  atmosphere  clear,  set  out  on  the 
road  to  Hamilton,  a  distance  from  Glasgow  often 
or  twelve  mjles.  The  land  on  either  side  of  the 
Clyde  is  beautifully  dotted  with  gentlemen's  seats, 
>irith  surrounding  or  adjoining  plantations^  and  in  the 
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highest  state  of  cultivation.  For  the  greater  part  of 
the  i^ay,  the  river  rs  beautifully  fringed  with  wood. 
About  six  or  seven  miles  from  Glasgow  is  Both  well- 
Bridge,  where  a  battle  was  fought  in  1651,  betweea 
the  Scotch  covenanters  and  the  loyalists.  The  mili- 
tary movements  of  the  contending  parties  were  imi- 
tated with  wonderful  exactness  by  the  school-boys 
in  many  parts  of  Scotland ;  and  still  I  believe  the 
game,  or  play  of  Both  well- Bridge,  is  a  favourite  di- 
version with  the  school- boys  on  the  Clyde,  the 
Forth,  and  the  Erne. 

About  two  miles  from  Bothwell-Bridge,  is 
Bothwell  Castle,  an  antient  seat  of  the  Doug 
lasses.  This  was  a  massy  and  really  stupendous 
i^tructure.  The  walls,  a  great  part  of  which  are 
still  s|:andiug,  were  sii^ty  feet  high,  and  eighteea 
thick.  In  one  part,  this  enormous  mass,  crushing 
its  foundations,  though  of  rock,  fell,  walls  and  rock 
together,  into  the  Clyde.  The  breach  in  the  foun- 
dation was  repaired,  and  the  wall  rebuilt.  The  castle 
formed  a  quadrangle,  with  a  round  turret  at  each 
corner,  three  of  which  are  still  entire  :  but  all  the 
internal  part  has  been  demolished,  or  fallen  into  ruin. 
In  the  centre  stood  the  citadel  and  place  of  arms, 
which  is  yet  entire.  The  windows  of  the  castle  look^ 
ing  all  of  them  into  the  square,  or  area,  were  placed 
very  high ;  the  bottoms  of  them  being  at  least  fifteen 
feet  from  the  ground :  a  precaution,  no  doubt, 
agaiust  arrows,  or  other  missile  weapons.  This'alsq 
accounts  for  the  elevated  position,  as  well  as  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  windows,  in  all  aptient  edifices :  such 
as  churches,  and  public  buildings  of  all  kinds.  ^^.It 
became  the  fashion  even  in  private  houses-  Nor  is 
it  till  lately  that  this  f^shjon  has  been  exchanged 
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for  windows  reaching  from  nearly  the  floor  to  the 
cieling,  of  any  modern  apartment. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Clyde  appear , the  ru<- 
ins  of  the  beautiful  castle  of  Blantyre,  belonging  to 
the  barons  or  lords  of  Blantyre.  Between  this  mo* 
nastery  and  Bothwell  Castle  there  was  a  subterra- 
neous communication,  by  means  of  an  excavation 
below  the  bed  of  the  Clyde;  so  that  the  Douglasses 
might  have  taken  refuge  in  that  sanctuary,  if  they 
should  have  been  forced  to  abandon  their  fortress* 
This  communication,  it  is  said,  was  kept  open  even 
after  the  monastery  was  secularized  :  and  there  are 
not  a  few  stories  told,  whether  true  or  false,  of  mect^ 
jngs  in  this  subterrrapeous  passage,  between  lovers, 
at  a  time  when  feuds  and  animosities  subsisted  be« 
tween  their  parents. 

Having  breakfasted  and  refreshed  my  horse  at 
Bothwell  Bridge,  I  rode  on  to  Hamilton,  a  very 
neat  town.  It  is  a  burgh  of  barony,  containing 
about  four  thousand  inhabitants.  At  the  end  of  the 
town  stands  Hamilton  Palace,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  fine  house  or  palace  of  Dalkeith,  belonging  to 
the  duke  of  Buccleugh,  near  Edinburgh,  stands  at 
the  end  of  the  to^n  of  Dalkeith,  also  a  burgh  of 
barcjny.  We  frequently  find  burghs  of  barony  con- 
tiguous to  the  seats  of  lords,  Hamilton  Palace  is  a 
large  pile  of  building,  with  two  deep  wings,  built  at 
right  angles  to  the  centre.  It  is  chiefly  renowned 
for  a  spacious  gallery,  furnished  with  admirable 
paintings.  There  is  here  an  excellent  garden,  well 
stocked  and  dressed,  of  not  less  than  seven  acres, 
with  a  good  hot-honse  and  green-house. 

In  the  midst  of  lofty,  large,  and  venerable  oaks,  on 
a  rock  hanging  over  the  Clyde^  are  seen  (he  ruins 
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of  the  old  castle  of  the  HamHtous;  of  which,  h'ttle 
remains  are  standing,  except  the  gateway.  Here 
also,  in  the  park,  are  seen  some  cattle,  whose  breed 
is  traced  to  the  indigenous,  or  original,  and  wild  cat* 
tie  of  the  country,  to  which  they  are  supposed  to 
bear  a  near  resemblance.  There  is  certainly  some* 
what  uncommon  in  their  appearance ;  they  are  not, 
however,  wild,  but  seemingly  as  tame  as  other  cat-^ 
tic.  They  have  short  legs,  long  bodies,  and  more 
than  ordinary  curling  hair. 

On  a  rising  ground,  in  front  of  Hamilton  House, 
stands  a  fanciful  building,  in  the  style  of  a  gothic 
castle,  where  there  are  two  or  three  good  rooms, 
commanding  a  delightful  prospect.  The  rest  of  the 
building  is  occupied  by  servants,  or  allotted  to  other 
purposes.  This  edifice  is  called,  from  the  duke  of 
Hamilton's  French  title,  Ciiateluerault. 

At  the  inn,  at  Hamilton,  which  is  excellent,  I  paS'^ 
sed  the  night,  and  early  next  morning  proceeded  to 
Lanark,  a  royal  burgh,  capital  of  the  county,  and 
containing,  I  believe,  from  two  to  three  thousand 
inhabitants.  It  seems  to  be  a  poor  place,  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  general  appearance  of  both  the 
houses  and  inhabitants.  Nevertheless,  it  is  charm? 
ingly  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  abpve  the 
Clyde,  which,  for  miles  both  above  and  below,  is 
skirted  for  the  most  part  with  fine  natural  woods. 
It  put  me  in  mind  of  Crieff,  and  the  wooded  valley 
of  the  Erne,  between  that  town  and  the  Loch. '  I 
speak  only  of  the  situation:  for  Crieff  seen\s  to  b$ 
a  pretty  busy  and  thriving  place. 

I  had  not  stopped  longer  at  Lanark  than  just 
to  see  my  companion  properly  taken  care  of,  when 
I  proceeded  tp  see  what  iQdee4  had  alone  brought 
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me  to  Lanark ;  the  fall  of  the  Clyde:  at  theCorra 
Liiiii,  or  Pool.  I  did  npt  think  that  any  thing  of 
the  kind  in  Scotland  could  iti^kfe  a  more  forcible 
impression  on  my  senses  and  imagination  than  the 
falls  of  Foyers  and  the  Devon;  hut  the  Corra  Linn 
astonished  me  still  more,  and  made  a  deeper  and 
more  awful  impres^on.  It  is  not  without  reason 
that  the  falls  of  the  Clyde  are  a'ccounted  the  grand-. 
est  and  most  picturesque  scene  of  the  kind  in  Bri- 
tain. 

About  three  miles  above  Lanark,  tl^  Clyde,  the 
greatest  river  in  Scotland  next  totheTay,  andnear- 
ly  as  large  as  the  Thames  at  Waljingforrdi  tumbles, 
in  one  cataract,  from  rock  to  rock,  for  about  the 
space  of  a  mile.  At  Stone-Byers,  it  makes  one  en- 
tire shoot  over  the  rock,  and  falls  between  sixty  and 
seventy  feet.  At  the  Corra- Linn,  where  it  falls  a 
hundred  feet,  it  does  not,  like  that.^t  Stone-Byers, 
rush  x)ver  the  rock  in  one  uf^iform  sheet,  but  at  three 
different  places,'  bounds  a  little,  as  if  with  renovated 
vigour  and  impatient  of  d^lay,  in  itsr  precipitate  and 
furious  course. 

I  am  really  at  a  loss^  how  to  describe  the  effect 
produced  by  those  tremendous  cascades.^  After  see- 
ing the  smoke  ascending  for  more -than  a  mile  as 
I  advanced,  I  first  heard,  and  then  pw  the  Clyde 
roaring  and  raging,  as  if  provoked  at  resistance. 
The  question  started  in  my  mind:.  *Ms  Na- 
ture, then,  so  bustling.and  noisy  in  her  operations? 
so  tumultuous,  rapid,  and  impetuous?'*  I  had,  in 
common,  I  suppose,  with  others,  conceived  of  na- 
ture as  something,  though  ever  busy,  yet  still,  quie- 
scent, and  imperceptible  in  its  operation^,     I  now 
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almost  started  to  see  her  in  so  unexpected  a  form* 
To  the  eye  of  Reason  her  never-ceasing  hand  is 
seen  in  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons  and  the  growth 
of  plants,  as  well  as  in  roaring  cascades,  the  bil- 
lows of  the  ocean,  or  thunder  an  J  earthquakes.  But 
it  is  not  so  with  the  imagination. 

Where  the  water  begins  to  fall  down  the;  horrid 
chasm,  at  the  Corra  Linn,  on  a  projecting  rock  there 
stands  an  old  castle,  which^  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  last  century,  was  inhabited.  It  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  romantic  and  awful  situations 
in  which  ever  mansion  stood.  When  the  river  is 
swoln  with  rain  or  dissolving  snow, '  it  shakes  iq 
such  a  manner  as  to  spill  water  in  a  glass.  On 
the  edge  of  this  stupendous  fall  is  a  mill,  formed 
partly  by  scooping  the  rock,  the  outer  wheel  of 
which  seems  ready  to  be  dashed  in  pieces  even  by 
the  skirts  of  its  foam. 

On  a  high  rocky  bank,  overlooking  the  Linn, 
there  is  a  summer*house,  which  was  built  in  1709 
by  Sir  James  Carmichael,  of  Bonniton.  From  the 
uppermost  room  of  this  mauo7i  de  plaisance  there 
is  a  prospect  of  the  fall,  very  curious  as  well  as 
otherwise  striking.  Immediately  on  entering,  as 
you  throw  your  eyes  towards  a  mirror  placed  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  fail,  you  see  the  whole  of  the 
mighty  cataract,  pouring,  as  it  were,  on  your  head. 
There  is  not  any  point  of  view  from  which  the  Cor- 
fa  Linn  is  not  seen*  with  astonishment,  and  a  mix* 
ture  of  awe  and  horror.  The  roaring  and  raging  of 
the  water  as  it  falls,  its  hollow  murmurs  in  the  chasm 
bek>w,  the  screaming  of  wild  fowl,  and  wood-clad 
rocks^  form  altogiether  a  scene  grand  and  wildly 
pleasing. 
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The  walk  between  the  fall  of  the  Corra  Linn  and 
that  of  Stone  Byers  is  in  the  highest  degree  roman- 
tic. The  rocks  on  each  side  of  the  river,  all  along 
covered  with  wood,  are  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
bed  of  the  river.  The  fall  of  Stone  Byers,  though 
not  so  great  as  that  of  the  Corra  Linn  in  point  of 
height,  is  three  times  as  wide.  Its  mass  is  more  di- 
versified ;  its  various  forms  exhibit  a  greater  appear- 
ance of  both  quantity  and  disorder.  The  cascade  of 
Corra  Linn  ravishes  and  overpowers  your  senses. 
It  is  not  long  before  you  look  about  towards  new 
objects.  That  at  Stone  Byers,  though  somewhat 
less  commanding,  and,  as  it  were,  insolent  in  its 
rage,  has,  in  some  respects,  more  grandeur,  and  cer- 
tainly you  contemplate  it  for  a  longer  time  without 
fatigue. 

It  now  drtw  towards  the  end  of  October,  when  I 
was  under  an  engagement  to  meet  a  young  gentle- 
man from  the  south,  settle  him  in  proper  quarters, 
and  introduce  him  into  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh. To  this  city  I  hastened  to  return;  but 
understanding  that  the  direct  road  from  Lanark, 
which  in  many  places  was  not  good,  and  led  through 
a  bleak,  barren,  and  uninteresting  country,  at  least 
to  a  strange,  I  returned  to  my  steps  pretty  late  in 
the  evening,  and  for  half  the  way  under  the  light 
of  the  moon  to  Hamilton,  where  I  staid  all  nighty 
and  next  morning  set  out  for  Edinburgh^  by 
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The  kirk  of  SHOTS. 

While  I  rested  and  refreshed  myself  and  my  fel- 
low-traveller at  this  place,  I  learnt  the  following 
anecdote : 

Some  time  ago,  a  gentleman  on  horseback,  with 
a  livery  servant,  happening  to  be  overtaken  by  an 
unexpectedly  heavy  shower  near  this  place,  made  all 
the  haste  he  could  to  a  farm* house  on  the  road  side, 
.  where  the  fowls,  children,  servants,  &c.  were  all 
running  towards  the  house.  The  gentleman,  having 
been  obliged  to  stay  an  hour  or  two,  on  account  of 
the  rain,  amused  himself  with  observing  the  good 
woman  and  the  children,  &c.  all  standing  round  the 
fire  drying  their  clothes.  Among  the  rest,  he  ob- 
served a  beautiful  little  girl,  completely  wet  Hav- 
ing taken  hold  of  the  girl's  hand,  and  asked  if  she 
-would  go  with  him,  -with  a  finely  modest,  innocent 
look  and  tone  of  voice,  she  said  she  would.  He 
then  asked  her  parents  if  they  would  give  her  to 
him ;  to  which,  thinking  it  /Only  words  of  course, 
they  made  no  reply,  but  that  she  was  too  young. 
He  then,  beingmuch  pleased  with  her  sensibility,  pro- 
posed to  them  to  send  her  to  aboarding  school,  either 
at  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh,  as  to  them  should  seem 
proper;  for  which  he  said  he  would  willingly  pay: 
and,  to  convince  them  that  he  was  serious,  and 
meant  nothing  improper,  he  desired  them  to  fix  on 
a  magistrate  and  minister  in  either  of  these  places, 
under  whose  care  she  might  be  placed,  and  only 
to  tell  liim  their  names;   while  the  girl,  listening. 
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Gn(t  now  and  then  took  a  fine,  innocent,,  ^nd,  as 
it  were,  stolen  view  of  him,  her  little  bosom  glow- 
ing with  gratitude,  the  parents  replied,  "  We  know 
nobody  either  in  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh,  much  less 
a  magistrate  or  a  niinister."  He  then  took  out  an 
Edinburgh  ahnanack,  and  desired  tliem,  from  the 
names  of  the  magistrates  and  ministers  thgy  would 
find  in  it,  to  fix  on  one  of  eachj  under  whose  care 
they  should  wish  their  daughter  to  be;  which  they 
at  length  did;  and,  having  taken  the  name  of  the 
magistrate  and  minister  in  Edinburgh  they  had 
fixed  on,  he  wrote  to  thefn,  begging  them  to  be 
careful  of  the  girl;  to  send  her  to  a  respectable 
boarding-school,  and  to  draw  on  him,  at  the  Bank, 
for  the  sum,  whatever  it  might  be. 

Then,'  taking  an  affectionate  farewell  of  the  girl,  and 
putting  money  into  her  parent's  hands,  to  equip  and 
send  her  to  Edinburgh,  he  proceeded  on  his  way 
^irotigh  Glasgow  to  the  west  of  England,  where  he 
had  a  handsome  estate.  The  parents  sent  the  girl  as 
desired;. and  the  gentleman,  having  been  twice  at 
Edinburgh,  and  been  much  pleased  both  with  her 
person  and  growing  accomplishments,  as  well  as  her 
amiable  temper  and  deportment,  married  her  when 
she  was  little  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age.  And, 
it  is  a  noted  fact,  that  when  a  certain  great  person- 
age was  born,  and  the  finest  women  in  England 
were  inquired  after  to  be  nurse,  this  little  girl,  born 
in  a  thatched  hoiiie,  and  who  for  several  years  look- 
ed after  her  father's  sheep,  even  after  she  had  borne 
two  or  three  children,  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  best  made  women  in  England  ;  and 
being  reckoned  among  the  fittest  persons  in  England 
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for  suckling  the  heir  to  the  crown,  an  offer  of  this 
honourable  office  was  made  to  her:  but,  at  the  de- 
sire of  her  husband,  who  was  in  affluent  circum- 
stances, she  declined  to  accept  it 

Being  safely  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  I  sold  my 
horse,  to  which,  I  confess,  I  had  become  much  at- 
tached, and  of  whose  health  and  welfare  I  have  since 
had  satisfactory  accounts.  I  sold  him  cheap  to  a  per- 
son whose  assurances  I  could  rely  that  he  should  be 
well  treated. 
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EDINDURGH, - 

The  capital  of  Scotland,  stands  on  three  hills, 
^nd  the  ridges  of  tlie  middle  one  are  covered  with  . 
lofty  stone  buildings,  some  of  which  are  fourteen  sto- 
riesi  high,     rrom  the  castlCj    which  is  situated  on  a 
lofty  rack  at  the  upper  end  of  the  High  Street,  there 
is  an  extensive  noble  prospect;  and  at  the  other  end, 
about  a  mile  distant,  is  Holyrood  House,  the  palace  * 
of  the   Scottish  kiiif^s.      I  went 'to  view  the  New 
Town,   which   contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
^ecimens  ot*  architecture  in  Britain,  pcrliaps  in  Eu- 
rope.    Hcriot's  and  Vf'atson's  h()Sj)itals,  lor  ihe  edu- 
cation  and   support  of  the  sons    of  ci^tizcns,    are, 
though  the  plan  of  each  is  dificrcnt,  noble  buildings, 
and  amply  endowed.     The  Pajlianicnt  Close,  where 
the  courts  of  law  meet,   is  not  only  extensive,   but 
contaiiis  some  of  the  richest  sliops  in  Edinburgh. 
There  are  excellent  views,  from  Arthur's  Seat,  and 
the    Calton    Hill.      I  was  nluch  pleased   with  the 
elegant  simplicity  of  Hume's  monument,  and  the 
capaciousness  of  the  High  Church,  where  the  ge- 
neral assembly  of  the   church  of  Scotland    meets 
annually.      I   was  sorry  to    find  the  buildings  of 
the   New  College  not  nearly  complete.     However, 
from  the  specimens  of  the  rooms  that  are  already 
finished,  and  which  are  unconmionly  spacious,  ele- 
gant, and  convenient,  Ediiiburgh  College,  as  it  is 
already  the  first  medical,  bids  fair  for  being,  with 
regard  to  iU  external  appearance,  the  most  shewy 
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seminary  of  learning  in  Europe.  Through  means  of 
a  little  money,  I  got  admission  to  the  class  room, 
V7here  they  were  dissecting  a  man  that  had  been 
kept  in  spirits  for  some  months,  having  been  hanged 
for  murdering  his  wife.  The  body  had  but  little 
smell.  When  we  entered,  it  was  lying  on  a  table  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  covered  with  a  clean  linen 
cloth,  and  seemed  hard  and  shrivelled,  from  having 
been  so  long  among  spirits. 

The  botanical  garden  here  seems  to  excel  that  at 
Oxford  in  size  and  elegance,  as  well  as  in  variety 
of  useful  and  beautiful  exotics;  but  why  is  the 
cotton  plant  neither  here  nor  at  Oxford?  I  expect- 
ed to  find  Indian  corn,  sugar  cane,  coffee,  indigo, 
rice,  tea,  &c.  &c,  growing  here  under  frames,  but 
found  none  of  them.  Nor  had  they  any  of  the 
bread-fruit  tree,  though  I  cared  the  less,  as  I  had 
seen'  it  before  and  since  in  the  pleasure  garden  of 
Mr.  Fraser,  the  director  of  the  water-works  at  Wap- 
ping,  to  whom  I  had  been  introduced  by  my  wor- 
thy friend  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  HalL 

In  the  King's  Bench,  Fleet,  and  other  prisons  in 
England,  prisoners  often  live  luxuriously,  and  keep 
their  mistress  ;  some  of  them  spending  not  less  than 
a  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year.  The  same  thing, 
it  seems,  is  not  unfrequent  in  Edinburgh.  Even  yet 
there  is  some  defect  in  our  bankrupt  laws. 

Female  societies  are  now  becoming  common. 
There  is  a  famous  one  in  the  town  of  Litchfield, 
where  they  choose  a  president  and  clerk,  make  laws, 
raise  money,  inquire  into  cases  of  distress,  pay  fines, 
and  order  sums  to  be  paid  from  the  fund  for  chari- 
table purposes,  without  suffering  any  man  to  be 
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Affloogst  them.  They  have  l^egun,  I  find^  a  society 
of  this  kind  in  Edinburgh. 

Formerly  the  magistrates  paid  ^ghty  pounds  ster- 
ling a  year  for  carrying  the  filth  from  the  streeU 
of  the  city;  but,  so  much  are  u^atters  altered, 
that  they  now  receive  several  hundreds  annu- 
ally for  liberty  to  take  it  a>vay,  N*y#  sp  well  was 
jigriculture  understood,  even  before  Dr.  Coventry 
was  appointed  professor  of  it  here,  that  the  manure 
of  the  streets  was  shipped  q,nd  carried  many  miles 
by  sea,  after  having  been  bought  at  Edii^burj^h  at  3. 
high  price. 

There  are  whimsical  people  every  where.  A  gcu'* 
tleman  near  Hyde  Park  Corner,  London,  having 
his  first  wife  in  a  coiiin,  lying  under  his  bed,  and  a 
window  in  the  lid  of  it  over  her  face,  looks  through 
this  every  night  when  he  goes  to  bed,  notwithstandr 
jng  what  his  present  wife  says  to  prevent  him,  Agen-p 
tleman  at  Edinburgh,  of  rather  a  whimsical  turn, 
some  time  ago  used  to  curl  and  powder  his  horses 
tails  and  their  manes  after  they  had  been  well  friz- 
zed and  pomatumed;  and,  having  built  a  house, 
)iad  almost  the  one  end  of  it,  from  the  founda^ 
tion  to  the  top,  of  glass,  thinking  this  by  far  the 
Ijest  way  to  light  a  house^  and  save  the  window 
tax.  However,  this  house  did  not  let  to  advantage 
till  a  late  whimsical  colonel  M — ^  of  C — k,  rented  it, 
^ho  argues  there  is  r\b  vent,  as  he  expresses  it,  for 
money,  in  Edinburgh;  and  that,  except  at  London, 
|}ath,  and  Paris,  where  he  confesses  one  may  get 
clear  of  money,  if  they  are  anxious,  he  knows  no 
where  that;  one  can   get   twenty-seve^   thousan4 
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pounds  sterling  a  year  spent,  which,  it  seems,  is  hia 
annuity. 

Tlie  elegant  and  useful  arts  are,  perliaps,  as  far 
advanced  in  Edinburgh  as  any  where  in  Europe.  ' 
Indeed,  in  architecture  they  exceLhcre,  apd  in  clock- 
work, &c.  they  cannot  be  exceeded;  for  I  found 
two  of  the  town  clocks,  notwithstanding  their  mul- 
tiplicity of  hands  and  their  exposure  to  the  weather, 
go  eight  days  without  varying  abov^  half  a  n^nute. 
The  idea  of  a  clock  was  suircested  two  thou^and  two 
hundred  years  ago  at  Rome,  where  one  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  senate,  and  cried  the  hour  of  the  day ; 
and  afterward,  llie  better  to  be  heard,"  with  a  ham- 
mer struck  a  bell,  to  tell  the  hour.  The  clock- 
smiths  here  seem  to  havq  improved  this  idea,  and 
carried  their  art  to  the  summit  of  perfection. 

The  value  of  land  is  increasing  here,  as  well  as  in 
most  parts  of  Eritain.  Not  far  from  We.stminscer- 
Lridge,  an  acre  and  a  few  perches  of  land,  which,  in 
the  year  1^04,  was  let  for  two  shillings  and  eighr- 
pence  per  annum,  is  now  let  at  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  sterling,  on  building  leases ;  so,  in  sbme 
places  here,  particularly  between  the  New  and  Old 
Town,  somd  pieces  of  ground  are  of  a  hundred 
times  more  value  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 

Coals,  thou^;;i  dug  from  pits  in  the  neighbourhood, 
are  nearly  as  dear  here  a§  in  London,  owing  to  the 
increase  of  the  city,  and  the  expense  of  land  carriage. 
Till  tlie  days  of  queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  custoa)ary  to 
sit,  in  winter,  in  dining-rooms,  drawing-rooms,  par- 
lours, &c^  without  lire,  having  only  a  little  straw,  or 
hay  on  the  floor,  to  keep  their  feet  warm.  If  the 
price  of  fuel  continues  to  increase  here,   as  it  has 
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4ione  for  some  time  pasjt,  the  poor,  and  even  mid-' 
^ling  classes,  will  be  obliged  to  shut  up  their  fire* 
places,  and  adopt  the  old  custom, 

When  a  bee  happens  to  be  out  in  boisterous  wea- 
ther, it  takes  up  a  small  stone,  or  3omething  to 
ballast  its  body,  and  bring  it  down,  when  likely  to 
be  carried  away.  The  fisherwomen  here,  as  well  as 
at  Aberdeen,  ^nd  many  other  places,  seem  to  imitate 
the  bees  in  this  particular.  When  they  have  sold 
their  fish,  they  sometimes  put  stones,  if  they  have 
nothing  to  carry,  into  the  fish  creel,  or  basket,  as 
they  find  more  ease,  they  say,  in  walking  with  than 
without  some  weight  on  their  back.  But  I  do  not 
find  that  the  fish-women  of  the  coast  of  Scotland 
imitate  the  bees,  in  generously  giving  a  part  of  their 
fish  to  other  women,  when  their  husbands  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  fishing,  and  caught  nothing.  It  is 
well  ascertained,  that,  if  a  bee,  which  happens  to 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  quest  of  food,  meet  on? 
that  has  been  successful,  the  unsuccessful  bee,  on 
communicating  his  wants  to  his  successful  brother, 
)s  always  supplied  with  something  to  enable  liim  to 
pursue  his  excursion,  or  return  to^  the  hive,  as  he 
shall  judge  most  prudent^ 

Unexpected  events  sometimes  happen,  and  men 
are  often  punished  when  they  least  expect  it.  A 
captain  of  the  army,  a  bar.dsome  young  man,  hav- 
ing been  lately  stationed  with  his  party  at  St.  An^ 
drews,  seduced  a  pious  clergyman's  daughter,  Wlicn 
.the  young  woman  could  conceal  the  matter  no 
longer,  being  afraid  and  ashaificd  to  tell  her  father, 
she  wrote  to  her  brother,  a  lieutenant  in  the  army» 
^t  that  time  in  England.     The  moment  he  perceived 
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his  sistcr*s  disgrace,  he  went,  having  obtained  leavq 
of  absence,  to  St.  Andrews;  and  learning  that 
his  sister's  seducer  was  at  Edinburgh,  he,  with-* 
out  telling  his  father,  or  any  person,  his  reason, 
having  ,ordered  a  carriage,  set  out  with  his  sister 
thither.  Learning  that  the  captain  resided  at  a 
respectable  coftee-house,  in  the  New  Town,  he 
landed  there,  and  was  ushered  into  the  very  next 
room  where  the  captain  and  some  brother  officers 
Mere  pushing  about  the  bottle  after  dinner.  Having 
a  clergyman  with  him,  the  lieutenant  desired  the 
waiter  to  tell  the  captain  a  gentleman  in  the  next 
room  wished  to  speak  with  him.  The  captain  im- 
mediately came.  Upon  his  entrance  into  the  room, 
the  lieutenant,  without  saying  a  word,  locked  the 
door,  and,  putting  the  key  into  his  pocket,  said, 
pointing  to  his  sister,  sir,  do  you  know  that  lady? 
After  some  hesitation  and  astonishment,  he  said  he 
did.  Then,  replied  the  lieutenant,  raising  his  voice, 
as  you  are  unmarried,  and  tiicre  is  a  clergyman  a 
waiting,  by  God,  if  you  (\o  not  marry  her  before 
you  leave  this  room,  I  will  blow  out  your  brains. 
Therefore,  say  whether  you  will  or  not. 

The  captain,  upon  beingsternlyasked  asecondtime, 
said  he  would.  Then,  said  the  lieutenant  to  his  sister, 
Bess,  are  you  willing  to  marry  him  ?  Yes,  brother, 
replied  she,  trembling.  The  clergyman,  who  was  in 
an  adjoining  room,  finding  them,  by  the  lieutenant's 
brdier,  holding  one  another  by  the  hand,  and  profes- 
sing  their  marriage,  declared  them  before  two  wit-r 
ncsscs,  married  persons,  which,  according  to  the 
Invs  of  Scotland,  is  quite  sufficient.  The  lieutenant, 
immediately  took  his  hat,  and,  leaving  the  room, 


^aid,  sir,  I  leave  my  sister  under  your  care ;  aAd,  By 
all  that  is  sacred,  if  you  are  uncivil  to  her,  I  wiU 
Jcick  you  out  of  the  world. — I  dined  here  one  day 
with  this  hasty  married  captain,  who,  it  se£ms^ 
makes  an  affectionate  and  an  attentive  husband. 

Next  day  I  fell  in  with  Mr.  0-— ,  on  his  way  ftom 
London  to  the  Mearns,  where  he  had  been  a  m^son^ 
and  courted  a  poor  girl,  a  servant-maid  ;  but,  some- 
thing coming  in  the  way,  he  went  to  Jamaica,  and, 
by  means  of  a  neat  dial  he  had  made,  got  acquainted 
yrith  the  governor ;  and,  in  the  course  of  about  a 
dozen  of  years,  made  a  handsome  fortune  by  hh 
business,  with  which  he  returned  to  his  native 
country.  Though,  for  several  years,  Mr.  O —  had 
forgot  the  young  woman  he  had  courted,  and  she 
him,  yet,  having  a  desire  to  see  her,  as  he  learned 
she  was  unmarried,  in  a  hunting  dress,  with  dogi^ 
horses,  servants,  &c.  he  went  to  the  place  where  she 
resided ;  and,  having  found  her  reaping  in  the  fields, 
he  called  her  to  him.  Having  been  habituated  to  be 
among  fine  dressed  ladies,  and  she  past  the  bloom  of 
]ife,  he  did  not  feel  much  attachment  to  her,  when 
Jie  paw  her.  Therefore,  putting  a  bit  of  paper  in  her 
hand,  which  she  put  into  her  bosom,  without  looking 
at  it,  he  bid  her  adieu.  When  she  went  to  the 
reapers,  she  was  reading  the  bit  of  paper,  but  could 
not  make  it  out ;  nor  could  her  master.  In  the 
evening,  therefore,  she  went  to  the  parson  of  the 
parish,  to  see  what  it  meant.  A  handsoine  young 
man,  one  of  the  reapers,  who  had  some  attachmeAt 
to  her,  went  to  escort  her  to  the  parson's  in  the  even- 
ing; and,  finding  it  a  five  hundred  pound  note, 
'inarried  her  next  day;  and  she  now  lives  happily. 
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With  regard  to  Mr.  O.  having  married  a  fine  dashing 
yopng  lacjy,  he  wished  every  day  of  his  life  he  had 
married  the  country  girl,  as  she  is  the  mother  of  some 
^ne  children,  and  his  lady,  notwithstanding  the 
swinging  antlers  he  wears,  or  supposes  he  wears,  has 
fione. 

It  is  found  impossible  to  keep  some  people  out  of 
scrapes.  Mr  A — ,  the  son  of  a  Scotch  general, 
having  been  married  some  years,  found  himself  con- 
siderably in  debt,  though  he  h^d  no  children,  and 
^n  estate  of  a  thousand  a  year.  After  his  lady's 
death,  his  rents,  having  been  seized  by  his  creditors, 
at  the  age  of  fifty,  he  went  to  London  to  try  his  for- 
tune in  tbp  market  of  love,  on  an  annuity  from  his 
creditors  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Being  a 
general's  son,  and  having  some  acquaintance  there, 
who  learned  his  situation,  he  got  introduced  to  ^ 
osaiden  lady,  seventy-two  years  of  age,  who  had  at 
bcr  disposal  about  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  who 
Vas  disposed,  even  at  that  age,  to  enter  the  pale  of 
matriniony.  Mr.  A —  finding- this,  proposed  the 
matter  to  her,  and  hinted  that  the  only  thing  which 
prevented  him  pushing  the  matter  more  anxiously, 
was,  some  little  embarrassment  in  his  circumstances. 
She  asked  how  much  would  make  him  easy  ?  He 
said  five,  though  he  should  have  said  seven  thousand 
pounds.  She  immediately  gave  him  the  five  thou- 
sand. He  niarried  her;  and,  after  having  lived  with 
him  three  or  four  years,  she  died  ;  and  here  I  found 
him  on  his  way  to  the  north,  nearly  as  poor  as  ever. 

He  finds  himself  too  far  down  the  hill  of  life  for 
tn  ing  his  fortune  at  Bath ;  and  it  is  too  expensive 
for  liim  to  live  at  London.   The  truth  is,  he  does  uq^ 
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IcDOW  what  to  do.  He  has  an  extensive  library  of 
elegantly  bound  books,  but  he  never  looks  into  it. 
He  has  always  plenty  of  books  on  the  bye- tables  iu 
his  sitting-room,  &c.  but  never  puts  a  hand  to  them. 
He  makes  a  tolerable  figure  at  a  tea-table,  or  in  a 
ball  room  ;  and  is  well  acquainted  with  that  species 
of  conversation  which  pleases  women;  but  then  he 
is  never  happy,  except  when  he  has  a  crowd  around 
him  at  dinner,  and  thib  he  cannot  afford. 

It  generally  happens,  that  no  sooner  does  a  man 
get  rich  than  he  mounts  some  one  rocking  horse  or 
other.'  This  was  evidently  the  case  with  a  gentleman 
I  saw  in  Edinburgh.  After  having,  in  the  East 
Indies,  made  a  considerable  fortune,  he  began  to 
think  of  his  mother,  who  lived  in  a  hut,  in  Aberdeen- 
shir^.  Wishing  to  be  esteemed  and  admired  in  his 
own  country,  all  at  once,  when  she  was  now  sixty 
3'ears  of  age,  and  happy  at  her  wheel,  spinning  for 
her  daily  bread,  he  bought  a  large  house  for  her,  sent 
her  a  splendid  carriage,  with  servants,  elegant  furni- 
ture, 8cc.  and  stored  her  cellars  well  with  wine,  rum, 
brandy,  porter,  &c.  and  plenty  of  the  best  Tokay; 
desiring  her  to  live  like  a  lady,  and  see  her  friends. 
The  coach  coming  unexpectedly  to  the  door  of  her 
hut,  while  she  was  spinning,  with  her  cat  purring  in 
her  lap,  her  only  companion,  and  her  hen  lying 
warming  herself  at  the  fire-side,  she  was  immediately 
taken  and  arrayed  in  a  fine  silk  gown,  a  black 
velvet  hood,  &c.  and  thus  splendidly  rigged  by  an 
elegant  lady,  that  came  in  the  coach  to  be  her  ser- 
vant and  companion.  The  old  woman  was  surprised, 
when  the  coach  landed,  and  could  scarcely  believe 
what  she  saw.     After  she  was  dressed,  the  cat  \trould 
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not  <X3»nie  near  her,  wkI  b«r  lien,  flying  over  their 
heads,  got  out  at  th^  door,  and  could  not  be  found. 
The  old  woman  insisted  -upon  taking  her  wheel,  her 
cat>  her  hen,  and  aoioe  otiber  things  into  the  car- 
riage. But  her  servants,  especially  her  maid,  ob* 
jected  to  this,  saying,  the  cat  was  ugly,  the  wheel 
i>laiek  and^dirty,  and  not  fit  to  go  into  a  coach. 
After  mHch  altercation,  the  servants  prevailed  upoi^ 
her  to  leave  every  thing,  which  she  ccmsented  to, 

except  Jier  cat  and  her  hen,  which  went  along  with 
her  with  much  reluctance. 

This  good  old  Woman,  in  two  or  three  days, 

liecame  quite  unhappy  in  her  fine  new  house,  and 

actually,    in  the  poi^rse   of  a  few  weeks,   left  it, 

the  carriage,   &c.  &c.   in  the   possession    of  her 

servants,  and  went  back  with  her  cat  and  her  Ilea 

to  her  old  habitation  j  which,  fortunately,  was  not 

^t  on  fire,  as  her  coachman  had, proposed,  when  she 

vas  about  to  leave  it.    The  only  thing  the  old  wo- 

.man  ordered  to  follow  her  was   some  dozens  of 

Tokay,  to  which  she  took  a  liking;  and  with  which, 

and  what  the  servants  now  and  then  sent  her,   she 

entertained  all  her  poor  neighbours  that  used  to 

visit  her,  before  her  son  interrupted  her  happiness. 

The  truth  is,  had  he  settled  a.  few  pounds  a  year  on 

her,  he  would  have  shewn  himself  a  wiser  man,  and 

added  more  to  his  mother  s  happiness,  than  by  what 

he  did.     As  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the  Scots,  if  you 

•catch  them  young,  you  rtiay  make  any  thing  of 

them;  but,  to  alter,  to  any  considerable  extent,  one'^ 

Way  of  hfe,  after  the  habits  are  completely  formed, 

Mipposing  thereby  to  add  to  their  happiness,  is  folly 

in  the  extreme.    The  old  wonnn,  i:i  her  hut,  how^ 
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evtfy  with  two  or  three  of  her  BeighbourS,  learned  to 
discuss  every  day  a  few  bottles  of  Tokay,  till  she  be- 
gan to  learn  that  each  of  them  cost  half  a  guineik 
I  fell  in  with  a  relation  of  the  old  woman  a  here. 

The  high  school  of  Edinburgh  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  grammar-school  in  Scotland,  and  produces  M 
good  Latin  and  Greek  scholars  as  any  school  in 
England  ;  but  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that^  as  is  the 
case  at  Etoti,  Westminster,  Harrow,  Winchester,  &c. 
a  very  great  proportion  of  the  young  men  bred  at 
this  school  have  theirmorals  so  corrupted,  that  they 
become  scarcely  good  for  any  thing ;  and  k  is  no- 
torious that  the  lane,  or  street,  leading  to  the  high 
school,  is  inhabited  by  some  of  tlte  most  abandoned 
of  both  sexes  in  Scotland. 

Notwithstanding  that  Edinburgh  is  tfce  first  'medi- 
cal school  in  Europe,  and  the  physicians  here  know 
their  duty  a,s  well  as  any  in  the  world,  yet  quack's 
and  old  M'onten's  prescriptions  sometimes  prove  sue* 
cessful,  when  theirs  do  not  I  am  led  to  this  re- 
mark, from  what  I  myself  saw.  While  I  was  at  din- 
ner, one  day,  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Murray,  a  gentleman 
that  had  made  a  fortune  at'Demerara,  and  whom  I 
had  known  when  I  lived  in  the  north  country,  a  well 
/dressed  woman  came  to  his  house,  and,  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  room  whire  we  were,  fdl  a  weeping, 
saying  to  Mr.  Murray,  "  My  husband's  head  is  so 
much  swelled,  that '  you  cannot  see^  an  eye  in  his 
head ;  and,  as  some  6f  the  best  physicians  in  Edin- 
burgh, as  well  as  the  Messrs.  Woods,  have  given 
him  over,  what  wfU  become  of  me  »and  my  poor 
children  ?  I  have  heard  you  have  skill,  and  T  shall 
be  much  obliged  toyouifyou  will  come  ai^d  see  him.'' 
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Soon  after  Mr.  M.  took  his  umbrella,  it  being  i 
rainy  day,  and  I  accompanied  him.  When  we  savr 
the  man,  his  head,  indeed,  was  as  big  as  three  ordi« 
nary  heads,  and  not  an  eye  was  to  be  seen.  !Mr.  M. 
said  to  the  woman,  follow  me,  which  she  did ;  then 
taking  her  to  a  small  garden  he  had,  he  took  some 
red  cabbage  leaves^  and  desiring  her,  when  she  had 
parboiled  them,  to  put  them  into  a  clean  flannel 
bag ;  and,  when  drained,  lay  them  by  way  of  pillow 
under  his  head,  as  hot  as  he  possibly  could  bear 
them.  The  woman  did  so;  soon  after  which  he 
went  to  sleep,  though  he  had  scarcely  slept  any  for 
ten  days  before ;  and,  when  he  awaked,  which  was 
not  till  after  seven  hours,  his  head,  being  reduced  to 
its  natural  size,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  his  wife 
and  family,  he  could  see,  speak,  and  bear,  as  also 
eat,  none  of  which  he  had  donejornear  eight  days 
before.  In  three  or  four  days,  the  man,  who  was 
a  butcher,  and  who  had  caught  cold  in  his  head, 
was  at  his  business,  and  quite  well. 

The  very  next  day,  Mr.  M.  was  applied  to  by 
another  north  country  woman,  whose  husband  was 
extremely  ill,  and  swelled  with  the  dropsy ;  and  who 
said,  that  the  physicians,  having  tapped  him  twice, 
had  given  him  over.  We  went  to  see  him  also ;  when 
Mr.  M.  desired  the  woman,  whojsc  name  was  Mac^ 
donald,  to  send  for  some  hands  full  of  digitalis^  or 
foxglove,  (a  well-known  herb  that  grows  about 
rocks  and  by  the  way  side,  and  has  a  number  of 
beautiful  purple  flowers  like  ladies  thimbles);  and  hav- 
ing boiled  It,  give  her  husband  some  table  spoons- 
ful of  the  juice  now  and  then,  and  put  the  herb, 
whea  boiled  and  drained^  into  a  flannel  bag,  as  hot^ 
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aihe  could  bear  it,   about  his   belly  and  thighs. 
This  she  did  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that,   ia 
the  morning,  the  swelling  was  almost  gone,  and  her 
husband,   having  been  for  some  time  kept  wartn, 
with  care,   which  this  regimen  requires,   is  as  stout 
and  healthy  at  this  day  as  any  man  in  Britain.     In  a 
word,  well-informed  as  the  physicians  here  are,  they 
are  sometimes  mistaken*     It  is  well   known,  and 
Grose,  in  his  History  of  India,  confirms  it,    tliat 
when  the  Gentoo  physicians  give  a  patient  an  erne* 
tic,  a  cathartic,  or  the  like,  they  only  put  the  dose 
into  his  hand,  below  his  arm-pit,  or  some  fold  of  the 
body,  to  be  held  there  for  two  or  three  minutes ; 
and|  in  due  time,  the  medicine  operates,  in  the.  same 
manner  as  if  taken  in  by  the  mouth.     Mercury,  it  i$ 
well  known,  has  the  same  effect,  whether  taken  in 
at  the  mouth,  or  rubbed  on  the   body.     Why  do 
the  physicians  oblige  us  to  swallow  Glaubar  salts^ 
castor  oil,  and  other  nauseous  draughts,  when  the 
Gentoo  physicians  produce  the  desired  effect  with- 
out giving  their  patients  that  trouble  ? 

But  it  is  true,  our  physicians  begin  to  apply  more 
external  remedies  than  formerly,  and  to  take  lessons 
from  rude  nations ;  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  they 
recommend  in  rheumatisms  the  same  cure  that  was 
recommended  to  Captain  Cook  by  the  queen  of  Ota- 
heite,  the  pinching  all  his  body  between  the  thumb 
and  fingers.  And,  in  hot  countries,  when  one  catcher 
•the  yellow  fever,  the  physicians  generally  strip  the 
patient  naked,  and,  laying  him  on  a  table,  rub  mer- 
cury into  him,  as  if  they  were  salting  beef;  at  least, 
this  is  the  way  the  physicians  in  Jamaica  treated  a 
colonel   who  caught  the  fever  there,  but  by  this 
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treatment  soon  recovered,  while  those  that  were  not 
treated  so  died. 

Camomile,  which  is  a  preparation  of  mercury 
and  laudanum,  seems  to  be  the  chief  ingredient  gi- 
ven now  in  most  medicines  in  Edinburgh.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  as  they  are  both  found  to  purify  the 
blood,  excellent  medicines,  but  it  is  well  known  the 
one  weakens  the  constitution,  by  causing  an  excess 
of  perspiration,  and  the  other  is  of  a  binding  nature. 
Indeed,  laudanum  is  so  commonly  used  here,  that 
it  is  given  to  lap-dogs,  horses,  &c.  There  are  now 
hospitals  in  London  for  horses,  lap-dogs,  &c.  and 
they  are  talking  of  adopting  the  same  plan  at  £din* 
burgh.  Indeed,  every  farmer  now  has  his  opiuum 
box,  and  gives  his  horse  an  opium  pill,  to  lull 
him  asleep  when  any  thing  is  the  matter  with  him ; 
and  so  much  is  the  health  of  this  noble  anim^ 
studied  now,  that  government  allow  a  higher  salary 
to  the  surgeon  of  a  regiment  of  horse  than  to  chesur* 
geon  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  for  which  I  see  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  life  of  a  horse  is  more  valued 
than  that  of  a  map;  as,  if  he  died,  he  would  cost 
government  more  money  than  a  man  would. 

The  Advocates  Library  is  a  noble  collection,  and 
contains  every  thiug  useful,  as  well  as  rare  and  cu- 
rious, in  literature.  Indeed,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is 
equal  to  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  and  the  National 
Library  at  Paris,  and  inferior  to  none  in  Europe,  ex- 
cept the  Vatican  at  Rome.  The  taste  for  books 
seems  almost  completely  changed  in  Scotland,  as 
well  as  in  England,  since  the  days  of  king  Wil- 
liam and  queen  Anne.  During  her  reign,  govern- 
ment sent  a  great  number  of  books  to  each  presby- 
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tery,  as  also  to  some  parishes  in  BamfFshire,  Mur- 
rayshire,  &c.  upon  the  supposition  that  the  clergy 
and  people  were  ignorant,  and  so  poor,  that  they 
were  not  able  to  buy  books.  However,  as  most  of 
these  parish  and  presbytery  libraries  consist  in  com- 
mentaries and  expositions  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament with  books  of  controversial  divinity,  they 
are  now  almost  completely  useless,  since  few  either 
of  the  clergy,  or  people,  seem  to  trouble  themselves 
with  these  matters. 

During  my  stay  at  Edinburgh,  I  went  to  hear 
Rowland  Hill,  the  famous  field  preacher,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  there,  and  found,  I  suppose,  about  ten 
thousand  people  about  him.  One  day  at  breakfast, 
this  gentleman,  hearing  his  servant-maids  disputing 
about  washing  the  passage,  each  isaying  it  was 
not  her  work,  he  came  out  to  them,  and  calling  i\  r 
the  mop  and  water,  stooped  down,  and  was  wash- 
ing it  himself,  saying,  **  As  Mrs.  Hill  says  it  must 
be  washed,  and  none  of  you  will  do  it,  it  seems  I 
must  do  it  myself."  Upon  this,  both  the  maids  be- 
gan, and  by  a  kind  of  violence  prevented  him  from 
doing  it.  Upon  another  occasion,  in  a  very  rainy 
evening,  happening  to  be  near  the  kitchen  door,  he 
heard  a  dispute  between  John,  the  coachman,  and 
one  of  the  maids,  about  going  out  for  something 
wanted;  and  John  arguing  that  his  only  business 
was  to  look  after  the  horses,  and  drive  the  carnage, 
when  ordered.  Upon  hearing  this,  Mr.  Hill  went 
to  his  room,  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  the  coach- 
man to  be  called.  The  coachman,  having  put  too 
the  horses,  and  come  round  to  the  door,  which  lie 
did  under  a  heavy  fall  of  rain/  was  ordered  to  drive 
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the  maid  to  the  fishmongers  for  sixpenceworth  of 
oysters,  saying,  "  As  you  did  not  choose  to  take 
an  umbrella  and  step  out  for  them  yourself,  you 
must  take  the  trouble  of  driving  her  thither."  I 
had  heard  these  and  other  anecdotes  of  this  famous 
field-preacher,  which  made  me  the  more  attentively 
listen  to  him.  From  his  attitudes,  his  tones,  his 
gestures,  his  phraseology,  and  his  notions  of  reli- 
gion, I  thought,  and  still  think,  having  heard  him 
more  than  once  since,  that  he  has  more  zeal  than 
knowledge.  It  is  his  pecuUarities  more  than  his 
parts,  that  seem  to  draw  attention. 

Indeed,  with  many,  the  most  ridiculous  parts  of  his 
conduct  are  most  approved.  For  instance,  not  long 
ago  a  great  croud  of  people  having  assembled  to  hear 
liim  at  Edinburgh,  and  having  waited  and  sung  psalms 
till  they  were  fatigued,  they  sent  to  see  whether 
he  was  to  preach  to  them  or  not.  At  length  he 
mounted  the  pulpit,  told  them  his  nose  had  been 
bleeding  much,  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  waved  about 
in  his  hand  a  large  white  bloody  handkerchief; 
and,  spreading  it  ail  blood}',  over  the  Bible,  on  the 
pulpit,  he  desired  them  to  sing  a  hymn,  men- 
tioning it  to  them,  and  that  he  would  return  to 
them  in'a  httle  time;  which  they  did,  with  seem- 
ingly new  and  additional  strains  of  fervent  devo- 
tion. The  hymn  lie  desired  them  to  sing  dwells 
upon  the  merits  of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  his 
dying  to  save  guilty  man.  Curiosity  had  led 
great  numbers  to  hear  hini  at  Edinburgh;  but  I 
could  see,  from  their  j^roaning  and  other  circum- 
stances, that  many  of  them  were  either  tinctured 
with  hypocrisy  or  fanaticism.    Among  the  Wesley- 
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ites,  and  some  other  denominations  of  Dissenters, 
there  are  persons,  it  seems,  appointed,  or  at  least 
encouraged    for    groaning  at  certain  times  during 
the  sermon,    with  a  view  to  induce  others   to   do 
so,  and  thus  raise  the  ropiitatioii  of  the  preacher, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  sect  to  which  he    bLiongs; 
and  he  is  thought  the  best  preacher  who  produces 
the  greatest' number  of  groans,  whether    they  are 
accompanied  with  tears  or  not.      A  poor  woman, 
coming  lately  to  see  a  friend  at  Edinburgh,  being 
better  dressed  and  cleaner  than  she  had  been  for 
years  before,    was   asked  how  she  came  to    be  so 
much  altered  for  the  better.    She  whispered,  that  she 
was  appointed  one  of  the  groaners,  and  had  beside 
victuals  and  drink,  clothes,    and   a  weekly  allow- 
ance.    Indeed,  I  was  led  to  conclude  that  some  of 
the  groaners  had  either  been  employed,  or  had  vo- 
lunteered their  services  to  Mr.  Hill ;  but,  if  employ- 
ed, he  had  unfortunately  not  fallen  on  the  best,  as 
some  of  them  made  the  most  noise,  when,  at  least 
so  far  as  I  am  a  judge,  there  was  least  occasion  for 
it 

There  are  women  in  Edinburgh  who  live  by  the 
wages  of  iniquity  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Colquhoun, 
in  his  Police  of  London,  and  he  seems  to  have  had 
tolerably  good  information,  says,  that  there  are  fifty 
thousand  women  on  the  town,  besides  ten  thousand 
that  live  partly  by  prostitution  and  partly  by  other 
means.  The  hospitals  and  physicians  books  in  Edin- 
burgh seem  to  indicate,  that  though  in  proportion 
to  the  popuLuioQ  there  are  not  so  many  riotous  eat- 
ers of  flesh,  there  are  as  many  vicipusly  inclhied 
people  in  Edinburgh  as  in  London. 

Qq2 
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Though  the  poor's  rates  in  England  amount  td 
five  millions  sterling  annually,  and  three  of  those 
are  .paid  in  London  and  its  environs,  and  there  arc 
no  poor's  rates  in  Scotland,  yet  there  are  fewer  beg* 
gars  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
Edinburgh  than  in  London;  which  seems  to  be 
owing  to  this  circumstance,  that  though  the  Scots 
have  many  faults^  and  laziness  is  none  of  the  least, 
yet  there  is,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  in  general, 
a  noble  pride  about  them  that  induces  them  to  live 
on  their  own  earnings,  however  scanty,  rather  than 
on  the  bounty  of  others. 

It  is  astonishing  bow  much  influence  grief  and 
disappointment  have  upon  some  persons  compared 
with  others.  Miss  R — ,  from  the  province  of  Mur- 
ray, whom  I  saw  here,  is  a  fine  healthy  young  wo- 
man, not  much  above  twenty  years  of  age;  but  her 
hair,  which  was  quite  black,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  became  white  as  wool,  from  the  vexation  that 
she  was  found  not  to  be  the  wife  of  a  rich  baronet, 
though  she  thought  that,  by  the  Scotch  laws,  she 
was. 

It  is  strange  that  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh, 
who  are,  in  general,  men  of  parts  and  discemfticnt, 
should  appoint  any  one  to  the  office  of  town  crier  tliat 
neither  can  read  Scotch  nor  English.  I  heard  one 
of  them,  when  reading  an  advertisement,  blunder 
almost  at  every  word,  and  pronounce  the  very  first 
word  advertisement,  laying  the  accent  on  the  third 
syllable,  when  it  should  have  been  on  the  second, 
and  confounding  the  word  shops^  where  goods  are 
sold,  with  the  word  chops,  meaning  the  mouth 
and  jaws*  Indeed,  at  Aberdeen,  till  lately,  theyge- 
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nerally  pronounced  both  these  words  the  same  way. 
Upon  the  eve  of  a  king's  fast  day  there,  about  a 
year  ago,  one  of  the  town  crier's  proclaimed^  that, 
as  to-morrow  was  a  fast  day,  by  order  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, no  one  within  the  liberties  of  the  city,  un- 
der pain  of  fining  and  imprisonment,  should  open 
their  shops;  but  he  pronounced  it  chops,  from 
morning  till  night.  An  Englishman,  who  happen- 
ed to  be  there,  imagining  that  the  magistrates  had 
ordered  that  none  should  open  their  mouth  to  eat 
all  that  time,  left  the  city,  swearing,  for  his  part,  he 
would  not  obey  them :  and  that,  as  the  magis- 
trates were  fools  for  issuing  such  an  order,  so  he 
thought  the  people  Would  be  fools  if  they  obeyed 
it. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  police  of  modern  times 
cannot  prevent  low  ribaldry  and  abominable  lan- 
guage from  being  used  in  the  streets.  At  the  end 
of  the  Cannengate  I  heard  a  man  of  a  decent 
appearance  most  emphatically  pray  that  the  devil 
would  come  with  his  broom  and  sweep  all  the  ex- 
cise officers,  tide  waiters,  &c.  into  hell.  I  would 
have  complained  to  a  magistrate,  and  got  the  fellow 
punished,  as  he  certainly  deserved,  for  his  emphatic 
prayer,  but-  found,  that  civilised  and  improved  as 
every  thing  is  here,  yet  the  conduct  of  great  num-> 
.  bers  of  the  lower  orders  is  most  abandoned. 

One  half  of  the  inliu!)it;ints  of  Edinburgh,  as  well 
fis  of  Perth,  Stirling,  and  many  other  towns  in  Scot- 
land, are  evidently  originally  from  the  Highlands : 
and,  in  general,  all  the  drudgery  and  severe  labour 
is  performed  by  people  from  those  places,  who 
^re  generally  stout  and  well  made,  in  the  same  man- 
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ner  as  all  the  drudgery  in  London  is  generally  done 
by  the  Irish,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  Welsh.  Those 
from  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands,  many  of 
'whom  also  settle  here,  have  not  only  a  peculiar 
cast  of  countenance,  and  darkish  colour,  but  they 
are,  in  general,  not  so  tall  as  the  Highlanders. 
The  Icelanders,  who  discovered  Greenland,  in  the 
tenth  century,  observed,  that  scarcely  any  of  the 
inhabitants  exceeded  five  feet  in  height;  and  the 
French  philosophers,  who,  many  years  ago,  were 
sent  to  measure  a  degree  of  longitude  upon  the 
arctic  circle,  found  a  Lapland  lady  suckling  her 
first  child,  that  was  only  four  feet  and  one  inch 
high.  There  is  evidently  something  in  extreme 
cold  that  nips  and  retards  the  growth  of  animals 
as  well  as  vegetables,  which  in  extreme  latitudes 
are  ahvays  of  the  dwarfish  kind. 

I  could  not  help  observing  the  conduct  of  ^ 
Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  with  whom  I  dined 
one  Friday,  M'hile  in  Edinburgh.  No  consideration 
could  ever,  I  understand,  induce  him  to  eat  flesh  on 
a  Friday,  as,  it  being  against  the  law  of  his  church, 
he  thought  it  would  subject  him  to  severe  punish- 
ment, not  only  in  this,  but  in  the  world  to  come; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  seemed  to  think  that  there 
was  no  harm  in  playing  at  cards,  attending  balls  and 
assemblies,  getting  drunk,  wenching,  &c.  on  Sun^ 
day. 

Jt  has  been  observed,  that  a  considerable  pro-, 
portion  of  the  peers  never  marry;  and  that,  when 
they  do,  it  is  generally  very  young  women.  But  the 
^anie  njay  be  said  of  the  gentlemen  in  Edinburgh  in 
general  J  for  ^  goucjjderable  proportion  of  tbew  do 
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not  many  at  all;  and  (cont/ary  to  the  conduct  of 
Irish  fortune  hunters,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  marry 
any  woman,  be  she  old  or  young,  handsome  or  the 
contrary,  provided  she  has  money)  when  they  are 
old,  marry  women  often  not  one-third  of  their  own 
age.  But  though  old  men  of  fortune  generally, 
when  they  marry,  choose  young  women,  this  whim 
seldom  seizes  young  ladies  of  fortune,  and  those 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  choose  a  husband. 
There  are,  however,  some  exceptions:  since  a  young 
lady  in  London  lately,  who  had  more  than  fifty 
thousand  pounds  at  her  own  disposal,  proposed  the 
matter,  and  actually  married  the  physician  who  at- 
tended her  father  on  his  death-bed,  though  he  was 
nearly  three  times  her  own  age,  and  there  were  mo/e 
than  a  dozen  of  young  handsome  men,  not  only 
English,  but  Irish,  anxiously  soliciting  her  hand. 

It  is  astonishing  that  so  many,  both  in  Scotland 
and  the  great  towns  in  England,  should  be  so  much 
imposed  upon  by  wine  merchants.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  gentlemen  in  the  Highlands,  and  all  round 
the  coasts  of  Scotland,  have,  in  general,  much  bet* 
ter  and  much  cheaper  wine  than  they  have  in  the 
capital.  The  truth  is,  that  in  Edinburgh,  as  well  as 
in  London,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  if  one  exa- 
mines into  the  matter,  to  find,  in  many  wine  cellars, 
a  fellow  standing  in  a  hogshead  of  sugar,  M'ith  a 
common  gardener's  spade  in  his  hand,  throwing  su- 
gar into  a  large  vat,  half  filled  with  water;  which, 
being  stirred  about  frequently,  mixed  with  alum 
water,  corn  brandy,  and  then  a  small  proportion  of 
real  wine  put  into  it,  they  ferment,  bottle  up,  and 
palm  on  the  public  as  the  genuine  blood   of  the 
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grape.  The  Lacedemonians^  in  general,  boiled  thdr 
wine  down  a  fifth  part,  and  kept  it  four  years.  Few 
wine  merchants  in  Edinburgh,  I  am  afraid,  imitate 
the  Lacedemonians  in  either  of  these  particulars. 

In  visiting  one  of  the  church -yards  here,  where 
they  have  got  into  the  way  of  burying  in  a  row, 
and  going  round  regularly  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  I  found  a  cjog  had  been  buried  in  it,  through 
the  affection  of  his  master,  who,  being  a  man  of 
property,  had  travelled  tlie  continent,  and  taken 
this  dog  to  Rome  with  him,  left  him  there 
with  a  friend,  and  returned  to  Edifaburgh.  Six 
months  after  his  master  had  left  Rome,  this  dog, 
it  seems,  leaving  Rome,  set  out  alone  in  quest  of 
his  master,  and  tracipg  his  route  through  Italy  over 
the  Alps,  through  France,  &c,  he  at  length  arrived 
^t  Calais.  Though  often  prevented  by  the  sailors, 
this  dog,  at  length,  was  permitted  to  come  on  board, 
at  Calais,  by  means  of  a  gentleman  who  wished  to 
have  it,  though  by  this  time  nothing  but  skin  and 
bone,  having  nothing  but  what  he  could  steal  or 
pick  from  dunghills  by  the  way.  All  the  way  from 
Calais  to  Dover  the  gentleman  was  attentive  to  thi§ 
dog,  and  thought  he  had  gained  his  affection  j 
when,  to  his  surprise,  a  few  yards  before  they  ar- 
rived at  Dover,  {he  dog  jumped  overboard,  and 
swimming  ashore,  ran  off  as  fast  as  he  could.  The 
collar  on  his  neck  told  to  whom  he  belonged ;  and, 
in  less  than  six  weeks  from  the  time  he  had  left 
Rome,  this  faithful  animaj  arrived  at  his  master'^ 
house  at  Edinburgh, 

This  brings  to  my  mind  the  dog- belonging  to  ^ 
gentleman  in  Aberdeen,  whiph  ran  ^bout  half  ^  milCi 
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aiid  pulled  a  man  by  the  skirt  to  where  his  master 
had  fallen  through  the  ice  into  the  river  Dee  in  a 
dark  night,  and  was  supported  by  his  musket    hat 
rested  upon  the  edges  of  the  ice  where  he  had  fal- 
len ;  and  the  dog  that  a  noble  and  highly  respect* 
able  peer  informs  us,  went  and  drowned  himself  be- 
cause another  dog  had  got,  after  repeated  attempts 
on  his  part  to  prevent  it,  before  him  in  his  maker's 
favour.     Nor  can  I  forbear  to  mention  here,    as 
another  striking  instance  of  the  reason,  as  well  as 
moral  sentiment  or  sensation  of  animals,    a  well- 
authenticated  story  or  anecdote  of  a  cat  belong- 
ing to  a  respectable  and  very  good  friend  of  mine 
residing  at  this  moment  within  a  very  few  miles 
of  London.      The  cat  was,  of  what  the  connois-* 
seurs  in  cats  call  the  Persian  breed ;  that  is  to  say, 
short  in  the  body,  but  high  on  the  legs.     It  was 
a  sensible  and  a  remarkably  playful  creature.     Its 
master  was  wont  to  caress  it  very  much,  and  feed 
it  with  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  cream  allot- 
ted for  .breakfast  and  tea,  for  which  he  now  and 
then  got  heartily  scolded.     Whether  from  grateful 
attachment,    or  by  way  of  soliciting  more  cream, 
it  would  sit  down  for  hours  on  the  table  on  which 
he  was  writing,  and  now  and  then  amuse  itself  by 
<;4tching  at  the  pen,  as  it  moved,  with  which  he 
•wjote.     One  of  her  kittens  died :  it  was  the  win^ 
ter  season.     My  friend's  wife,    with    himself,    was 
sitting  by  the  fire,  when  in  comes  the  cat,  following 
the  maid,  when  she  opened  the  door,  with  her  dead 
kitten  in  her  mouth.    She  laid  it  down  close  by  her 
mistress's  feet,  mewed  piteously,  and  gently  pushed 
llf  r  mistress's  legs  with  her  head,  evidently  imploring 
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her  to  restore  the  kitten  to  life.  She  had  con- 
ceived an  idea  that  the  lady  could  do  something 
for  the  kitten  that  she  could  not  do  herself. 
There  is  not  a  doubt  but  the  more  sagacious  ani< 
mals  of  the  domesticated  kind  have  some  notions 
of  men,  similar  to  what  men  have  of  invisible  and  in- 
telligent powers.  To  the  inferior  animals  man  is  a  god. 
Itis  affirmed  by  some,  that  the  feline  race  is  incapable  of 
ingratitude,  or  any  social  virtue.  They  are  rapacious, 
it  is  true :  but  not  altogether  unsocial.  Were  a  do- 
zen of  rooms  open  to  them,  they  would  sit  down 
in  that  which  has  company  in  it,  and  tliat  too  vey 
near  the  company. 

Having  introduced  church-yards,  I  cannot  help 
mentioning  the  difference  between  the  Scotch  and 
English  mode  of  interment.  In  Scotland  there  are 
scarcely  ever  more  than  one  laid  above  another  in 
the  same  grave.  In  England,  but  particularly  in 
many  church-yards  about  London,  there  are  often 
fourteen  or  more  laid,  one  above  another,  in  the 
same  grave,  and  sometimes  the  fees  to  the  clergy- 
man, grave-digger,  &c.  &c.  particularly  if  there  be 
a  lead  coffin,  amounts,  for  they  will  not  take 
one  farthing  less,  to  forty-seven  pounds  fifteen 
shillings  and  seven-pence,  for  liberty  to  be  hud- 
dled up  among  this  mass  of  mortality;  and  so 
difficulted  are  they  for  room  in  the  church- 
yards about  London,  that  often  before  day,  in 
the  morning,  caft-loads  of  dust,  bones  of  aiders 
men,  &c.  &c.  are,  after  having  been  sold,  driven 
out  to  manure  the  fields. — All  this  is  particularly  ex- 
emplified at  St.  George's  burying-ground,  at  the 
end  of  Oxford-Road, 
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There  is  an  indecency  of  dress  and  conduct  to  be 
met,  sometimes,  in  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
The  ladies  at  the  opera,  and  other  play-houses  in 
London,  have  many  of  them  not  only  their  bosoms, 
but  also  their  neck  behind  almost  quite  naked,  and 
in  this  they  arc  too  often  imitated  by  the  ladies  in 
the  north ;  and  those  of  them  who  have  not  money 
to  spare,  to  buy  Hungary  and  honey  waters,  Italian 
paste,  and  the  like,  to  wash  and  anoint  themselves, 
put,  now  and  then,  round  their  necks,  &c.  the  skin 
of  sowens  (a  well  known  Scotch  dish)  well  boiled, 
which  is  a  strong  drastic,  and  which  cleans  and 
whitens  what  it  covers,  astonishingly.  They  put 
this  on  the  face  also,  like  a  face-cloth,  with  holes  for 
their  eyes,  mouth  and  nose,  and  go  equipped  in  this 
manner  to  bed  for  a  few  hours.  Upon  washing 
themselves,  they  find  all  the  black  particles  sucked 
out  of  their  face,  neck,  arms,  &c.  This  is  in  fact  a 
cosmetic,  for  which,  with  some  quackery  for  dis- 
guising it,  and  under  another  name,  some  Londoner 
might,  with  great  advantage  to  himself,  take  out  a 
patent. 

There  are  beautiful  clumps  and  plantations  of 
trees  to  be  found  all  around  Edinburgh,  and  indeed 
now  about  most  towns  and  gentlemen's  seats.  Even 
in  many  of  the  northern  counties,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  transplant  trees,  of  all  kinds,  fruit 
as  well  as  forest  trees,  eighteen  and  twenty  feet  high. 
Nay,  cherry  trees,  &c.  of  any  size,  in  full  bloom,  it 
is  found,  may  he  transplanted,  without  any  injury 
done  to  the  blossom,  provided  the  fibres  of  the  roots 
jtre  not  suffered  to  dry,  and  the  hole  in  which  the 
roots  are  put  be  filled  with  thick  muddy  water,    In^ 
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deed,  such  is  the  bounty  of  nature,  and  the  facUity 
^vith  whic  the  juices  flow  through  plants^  that  it  i» 
now  ascertainied,  if  you  put  the  branches  of  almost 
any  tree  into  the  ground,  in  a  sheltered  place,  and 
turn  their  roots  uppermost,  these  roots  will  grow 
into  branches,  and  bear  fruit,  and  the  branches  be- 
ing pruned,  and  put  into  the  hole  in  muddy  water, 
turn  into  roots. 

Though  colleges  are  often  only  hospitals  for  old 
opinions,  yet  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  college  at 
Edinburgh ;  as  the  professors  are  left  to  treat  the 
subjects  belonging  to  their  department  as  they 
please.  In  some  colleges,  the.  professors^  by  the  con-^ 
ditions  of  their  benefice,  are  kept  in  a  kind  of  tram* 
jnels^  with  regard  to  both  the  books  to  be  used  a$ 
text,  or  class  books,  and  the  doctrines  to  be  taught. 
Such  restriction  is  of  no  great  detriment  when  it  ex- 
tends only  to  the  language  in  which  instructipn  is  to 
be  conveyed,  as  is  the  case  with  the  professors  of 
chprch  history  at  St.  Andrews.  They  are  obliged, 
by  the  presentation  to  their  livings,  to  give  their 
lectures  in  Latin.  I  attended  that  class,  during 
three  years  at  St.  Andrews,  and  never  heard  the 
professor,  in  his  public  character,  speak  one  word  of 
English  all  that  time.  Fortunately,  professor  Brown, 
who  then  filled  the  chair,  and  whose  goodness  and 
attention  to  me,  as  well  as  to  the  students  in  general, 
I  shall  never  forget,  could  speak  Latin  with  as  much 
ease  and  fluency  as  English ;  and  such  Latin,  being 
pure,  was  readily  understood.  One  of  the  otheir 
professors  of  divinity  also  lectures  in  Latin.  Thft 
third  professor  discourses  in  English. 

{"Notwithstanding  the  improvements  about  Edia^ 
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burgh,  I  could  not  help  observing  thistles,  rag-weed, 
furze,  broom,  &c.  too  frequently  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, not  only  on  the  road  side,  but  even  in  some 
t)f  the  fields.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  seeds  of 
thistles,  rag-weed,  and  the  like,  ar  blown  with  the 
wind,  and  that  though  furze,  as  lord  Kaimes  ob- 
serves, is  the  only  shrub  in  Britain  that  floors  all 
the  year  round;  and  broom  in  bloom  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  shrubs  we  have,  and  appears  like  gold 
at  a  distance,  yet  they  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 
completely  extirpated  but  of  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  sheep  are  not  reared.  And,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  farmers, 
who  allow  thistles,  rag- weed,  and  the  like,  to  seed 
on  their  fields,  without  having  attempted  to  prevent 
them,  will  be  subjected  to  a  penalty. 

It  is  found  that  no  persuasion  can  induce  the  na- 
tives of  New  South  Wales  to  wear  clothes ;  and  that, 
some  of  these,  of  both  sexes,  are  every  day  to  be 
^een  in  the  streets  of  Parramata,  the  chief  city  at 
Botany  Bay,    walking  among  well-dressed  people, 
completely  naked  ;  and  that  the  first  families  in  that 
country  are  often  served  at  table  by  their  servants  in 
that  state :  which,  however  disagreeable  at  first,  after 
some  time,  gives  Europeans  no  more  trouble  than  to 
see  a  naked  dog,  or  a  naked  horse.     Indeed,    in 
Edinburgh,  London,  &c.  matters  are  not  much  dif- 
ferent; fine  ladies  often  appear  both  within  and 
without  doors,  with  sometimes  Httle  else  thaa  a  thin 
muslin  gown  on  them  ;  and  some  of  our  young  men 
display  their  shapes,  particularly  in  summer,  in  thin, 
light  flesh-coloured  silk  pantaloons,  reaching  from 
their  ankles  almost  to  their  neck.     The  ladies  iu 
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Oliver  Cromwell's  days  would  have  risen  in  rebellion, 
had  men  worn  such  a  dress.  But  habit  becomes  a 
second  nature  ;  and  we  take  as  little  notice  of  such 
dresses,  as  the  gentlemen  lately  going  through  the 
city  of  Moscow  attending  a  funeral  did,  when  they 
saw  nearly  a  hundred  beautiful  young  ladies,  who 
had  been  in  the  Bath,  come  out  stark  naked,  to  view 
the  funeral  procession. 

It  is,   I  think,  surprising  they  have  not  a  greater 
number  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities  for  the 
inspection  of  those  that  visit  the  metropolis  of  Scot- 
land.    Natural  history,  as  well  as  chemistry,   being 
not  only  a  rational,    but  now  a  fashionable  study, 
should  induce  the  magistrates,  professors,  &c.  to 
collect  materials  from  every  quarter.     And,  as  there 
are  Scots  in  elevated  stations  scattered  over  all  the 
face  of  the  earth,    still  attached   to   their  native 
country,   there  is  not  a  doubt,  were  it  even  hinted 
to  them,  but  they  would  send  such  an  astonishing 
variety  of  materials  as  would  soon  form  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  valuable  museums  in  Europe.    Indeed, 
the  collection  of  wild  beasts  at  Edinburgh  is   but 
trifling.     The  eagle,  at  St.  Omers,  belonging  to  the 
Benedictine  monks,  which  is  three  hundred  and  forty 
years  old,  collects  many  people  to  see  it,  and  the 
beasts  and  birds  which  Pidcock,  at  London,  has,  is, 
I  believe,  a  source  of  advantage  to  himself,  as  well 
as  of  amusement  and  instruction  to  the  public.  Why 
is  there  not  a  collection  upon  an  extensive  scale  at 
Edinburgh  ?     However,  with  regard  to  the  animab 
themselves,  it  is  better  there  is  not ;  as  the  exhibi- 
tors of  such  animals,  like  Robinson  Crusoe  with  the 
goat  he  had  caught  in  a  pit,  generally  tame  them 
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by  starving.  The  truth  is,  were  it  not  for  the  eata^- 
bles  the  monkeys,  squirrels,  &c.  &c.  get  from  chil- 
dren, and  others,  that  go  to  see  them  at  Pid cock's, 
they  would  in  all  probability  die  for  want.  I  saw 
the  monkeys,  &c.  one  evening  get  supper,  and  one 
of  them,  poor  little  thing,  only  got  one  small  boiled 
potatoe,  the  large  ones,  in  a  minute,  having  de- 
voured all  that  was  set  before  them.  This  little 
creature,  as  well  as  the  eagles  and  other  birds,  who 
still  cried  and  looked  for  more,  was  extremely  angry; 
and,  having  cracked  some  nuts,  which  a  gentleman 
that  was  with  me  gave  it,  the  monkey  threw  those 
back  in  his  face,  that,  when  opened,  were  found 
empty.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  know,  by  the  feel  and 
weight,  whether  they  were  empty  or  not,  before  it 
opened  them.  As  for  the  elephant,  he  ate  a  bushel 
of  apples,  that  a  visitor  allowed  him,  throwing  them 
quickly,  one  after  another,  with  his  p/oboscis,  into 
his  mouth ;  and  when  he  had  sucked  up  six  pots  of 
porter,  one  after  another,  which  he  did  in  less  than 
a  minute,  and  seemed  to  relish  much,  he  stretched 
out  his  proboscis  to  the  gentleman  and  me,  as  it  were, 
to  shalfe  hands  with  us ;  and,  while  he  thanked  us 
for  the  porter  and  apples  we  gave  him,  ask  us  for 
more.  When  I  first  saw  him  reach  out  his  proboscis, 
I  confess  I  was  afraid  ;  but,  after  he  got  the  porter 
and  apples,  he  became  extremely  kind  to  me; 
though  I  confess  I  did  not  like  his  putting  his  pro- 
boscis into  my  pocket,  to  see  if  I  had  any  apples 
in  it. 

There  are,  perhaps,  not  baser  characters  to  be 
found  any  where  than  sometimes  in  Edinburgh. 
Seeing  a  tall  stout  man,  crossing  the  Cannon-gate, 
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one  day ;  and  asking  a  friend,  that  was  with  i!ne,  if 
he  knew  him,  he  replied,  "  yes,  it  is  that  scoundrel 
Mr.  B— ,  brother-in-law  to  a  certain  right  honour* 
able  lady."  Mr.  B — j  it  seems,  having  been  intro- 
duced and  recommended  to  a  rich  good-hearted 
old  man,  at  Plymouth,  was  for  several  months  al- 
most a  daily  guest  at  his  table,  and  provided  with  a 
good  place  by  him  on  board  of  a  first-rate  man  of 
war.  But  about  the  time  Mr.  B —  was  to  enter  on 
board,  one  of  the  good  old  man's  daughters  was 
taken  ilk  The  physician,  being  sent  for,  found  her 
some  months  gone  with  child.  All  the  family  were 
astonished  when  they  learned  the  cause  of  her  disor- 
der, but  when  the  young  woman's  mother  heard  that 
Mr.  B —  was  the  father,  she,  as  also  two  of  her 
daughters,  who  were  with  her  at  the  time,  actually 
fainted*  It  was  the  thoughts  that  Mr.  B —  had,  at 
different  times,  and  unknown  to  them,  seduced  the 
mother,  and  three  of  her  five  daughters,  that  af- 
fected them  all  so  much.  That  providence  permits 
such  wretches  to  Uve  is  more  than  we  short-sighted 
mortals  can  well  account  for:  Mr.  B —  is  an  Irish- 
man ;  and,  as  there  are  many  of  his  countrymen 
settled  in  Germany,  Hungary,  &c.  and  all  along  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  from  its  rise  in  Swabia,  to  its 
entrance  into  the  Black  Sea,  «o,  I  understand,  he  is 
gone  to  try  if  he  can,  like  them,  pick  up  a  rich 
widow  on  the  continent. 

During  the  time  I  staid  in  Edinburgh,  I  only  ob- 
served one  person,  a  big  boy  from  the  country, 
wearing  mire-pipes^  or  stockings  without  feet,  called 
in  some  parts  ^ of  Scotland,  huggers.  The  English 
smile  at  the  Scots  for  this  part  of  thdr  dress,  which 
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Bd  well  as  many  of  the  customs  in  England,  almost 
completely  laid  aside^  But,  as  in  Scotland,  in  many 
places,  there  are  rivers  without  bridges,  marshy 
ground,  and  bad  roads,  in  such  places,  stockings  of  this 
kind  are  sometimes  useful,  as  they  tend  to  keep  the 
legs  from  chopping,  while  they,  are  easily  adjusted 
to  the  waters, 'or  marshes  to  be  passed.  The  truth 
is,  when  the  poor  people,  who  used  to  wear  them, 
came  to  a  mire,  a  rivulet,  or  the  like,  through  which 
they  found  it  necessary  to  pass,  they  pulled  up  the 
stocking,  without  pulling  it  off;  and,  having  waded 
through,  went  on  for  a  few  minutes,  till  their  legi 
dried,  and  then  pulled  them  down. 

Notwithstanding  that  an  union  took  place  between 
Scotland  and  England,  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
the  daily  intercourse  that  takes  place  between  these 
kingdoms,  there  are  leading  features  in  the  character 
of  eachy  which  shew  that  they  are  not  yet  com- 
pletely blended;  and,  unfortunately,  the  late  at- 
tempt to  revive  the  Gaelic  language,  with  other  cir- 
cumstances, has  prevented  that  comixture  of  the 
Highlanders  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Scotland, 
that  would  tend  to,  their  mutual  advantage,  and  to 
induce  them  to  pull  together  as  one,  when  govern- 
ment shall  have  occasion  for  their  services.  Indeed, 
there  seems  to  be  something  defective,  with  respect 
to  the  assimilation  of  the  manners  of  the  subjects  in 
most  of  the  governments  of  Europe.  At  Vienna, 
the  Hungarians  are  allowed  to  settle  nearly  in  one 
part  of  the  city,  whereas  the  emperor  ought  to  use 
means  that  they  may  be  spread  nearly  equally  over 
the  whole  city ;  that  they  may  the  more  easily 
coalesce  with  his  other  subjects.    In  London,  the 
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Irish,  in  general,  settle  in  the  parish  of  St  Gile»{ 
and,  owing  to  this,  some  of  them,  both  men  and 
women,  after  being  twenty  years  in  London,  have 
nearly  as  much  of  the  Irish  brogue,  and  the  man- 
ners of  Ireland,  as  they  had  the  day  they  left  it 
This  also,  in  a  certain  degree,  is  the  case  with  the 
Scots ;  who,  as  they  generally  come  by  sea,  land 
and  take  up  their  abode  at  Wapping;  if  unfortunate 
in  other  parts  of  London.  Consequently,  almost  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Wapping,  and  its  vicinity,  are 
either  adventurers  from  Scotland,  or  sprung  from 
Scotch  people.  Nor  is  it  niuch  different  with  the 
Highlanders,  when  they  arrive  at  Edinburgh ;  for, 
as  they  generally  associate  together,  and  live  as  near 
as  possible  to  that  part  of  the  city,  where  the  High- 
landers have  taken  up  their  abode,  there  is,  as  it 
jyere,  a  Uigliland  Town,  in  the  midst  of  the  capital 
of  Scotland. 

As  at  Paris,  Madrid,  Vienna,  Rome,  Constanti- 
nople, London,  &c.  the  mountaineers  and  people 
froni/the  skirts  of  the  empire  generally  are  thepor^ 
ters,  draymen,  scavengers,  &c.  so  it  is  at  Edin- 
burgh* For  almost  all  the  chairmen,  cadies,  porters^ 
watchmen,  and  other  drudges,  in  Edinburgh,  are 
from  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland. 

At  Edinburgh,  I  learnt  some  particulars  respect- 
ing the  upALLERS,  or  holders  of  property  by 
allodial  and  immemorial  right  or  tenure  in,  the  Ork- 
neys and  Shetland  islands,  into  which  I  had  not  had 
time  to  make  due  inquiry  during  my  short  residence 
in  the  former ;  nor  yet  into  the  condition  of  the 
lower  or  labouring  class  of  the  people. 
,   A  war  of  pamphlets  had  arisen  between  the  lairds 
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And  the  tenants,  the  only  discrimination  of  ranks 
known  in  Slietland,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
some  shopkeepers  in  Lerwick:  a  Mr.  Mowatt,  one 
of  the  lairds,  on  the  side  of  his  order ;  and  two  of 
the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  whom  had  been 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  Shetland,  by  the  society  iri 
Scoiland  for  propagating  christian  hnowiedge,  on 
that  of  the  tenants,  f^rohi  a  perusal  of  those 
pamphlets,  compared  with  the  testimony  of  some 
persons  from  Shetland,  then  in  Edinburgh,  or  rather 
Leith,*  but  whose  names  it  might  be  veiy  inconve- 
nient for  them  for  me  to  mention,  I  learnt  what 
follows  : 

I  was  right  in  my  conjecture  that  there  was  a 
greater  number  of  udallers  yet  retraining  in  tlie 
Orkney,  and  still  more  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  Shetland  Isles,  than  one  would 
be  ready  to  infer  from  Dr.  Barry's  History  of  tlie 
Orkneys.  I  also  learnt  the  peculiar  causes  why 
allodial  yielded  to  feudal  tenures  in  the  county  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland.  These  were  the  facility  with 
which  viceroys,  Stewarts,  or  lords  paramount  could 
oppress  small  proprietors,  amidst  many  fluctations, 
and  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  law  and 
government.  Earl  Patrick,  a  natural  son  of  James 
V.  and  brother  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  others 
after  his  time,  who  held  the  office  of  Stewart  of  the 
Orkneys  and  Shetland,  very  oftep  evicted*  land 
from  the  simple  udallers,  under  the  pretence  that 
they  had  no  written  rights  to  produce.     Tiie  dis- 

*To  evict  and  eviction  are  terms  in  the  Scotch  law,  importing  to 
dispo8ses8|  and  dispossession^  by  a  judicial  process. 
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possessed  udaller,  if  he  was  able,  paid  the  price  of 
the  lands    of  which   he    was  dispossessed  to   the 
lord  paramount  of  the  estates  in  the  neighbourhood, 
or  the  viceroy,   or  Stewart  of  the  crown,  and  held 
them,  in  feu,  under  a  superior.     Earl  Patrick,  just 
mentioned,  in  a  disposition,  or  transference  of  the 
lands  of  sand  to  Joram  Humphrey,  states,  that  he 
had  evicted   seven   marks   (from  twelve  to  fifteea 
acres)  of  that  land,  from  Paul  Nicholson,   in  Culs- 
wick,  for  stealing  a  swine ;  and  that  he  had  evicted 
six  marks  froiii  another  udaller,  in  Culswick,  for 
stealing  bolts  from  his  trood ;  probably  some  piece 
of  wreck  that  had  been  drawn  or  driven  into  Culs- 
wick— others,  being  accused  of  offences  against  the 
laws,  and  threatened  with  capital  punishment,  made 
their  peace  with  the  Stewart,   by  resigning  to  him 
their    possessions.     The   violence   and   oppression 
exercised  by  the  lords  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  was 
gradually  diminished  by  the  regular  estabUshment 
of  good   laws  and   government,   and    was  wholly 
checked  and  suppressed  by  the  jurisdiction  act,  in 
1748.      So  that  now   there   does  not  appear  any 
reason  why  an  udaller,   in  the  Orkney  or  Shetland 
Isles,  may  not  enjoy  his  little  property  in  peace  and 
'  security,  as  well  as  the  Aichil  and  Abernethey  lairds 
above  described.     As  to  the  redemption  of  estates 
by  the  next  of  kin,  it  was  never  dreamt  of  in  our 
isles.     It  was  probably  the  smallncss  and  insignifi- 
cance of  the  udal  properties,  still  existing,  that  pre- 
served them  from  aristocratical  rapacity. 

The  modes  of  oppression  and  rapacity  formerly 
exercised  over  the  poor  udallers,  in  Orkney  and 
Slietland;  appear  to  have  been  very  near  a-kin  ta 
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those  whereby  the  chancellor,  the  earl  of  Pert^i, 
sought,  with  too  much  success,  to  swallow  up  the 
Htrle  estates  in  Stratherne,  in  the  estate  of  Drum- 
inond. 

As  to  the  general  state  or  condition  of  the  bulk  or 
mass   of  the   people  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,    it 
wouTd  be  difficult  to  find  any  other  term  so  appro- 
priate, as  to  say,  that  it  is  a  state  of  actual  slavery 
or  bondage.     They  cannot,  indeed,  be  transferred, 
like  slaves  or  cattle,  from  one  master  to  another : 
nay,  they  may  quit  the  service  of  any  mastL<r  when 
they  please.     But  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  them, 
by  any  change,  to  better  their  condition,  if  they  re- 
main in  any  of  the  islands :  and,  even  if  they  betake 
themselves  to  the  Greenland  fishery,  as  they  some- 
times do,  they  not  only  cut  off  an  easy  retreat  and 
welcome  back  to  their  native  country ;  but  expose 
their  parents,  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all 
most  dear  to  them,  to  the  vengeance  of  the  laird  or 
landholder,  who  warns  them  of  his  displeasure,  and 
who,  on  a  few  months  notice,  may  turn  them  out  of 
their  houses,  and  even  send  them  to  jail  for  life: 
for  they  are  generally,  nay  almost  always  in  his  debt 
The  aged  parents,  and  young  children  of  the  m?n, 
who  are  all  fishers,  are  in  fact  a  kind  of  hostages  to 
the  lairds  for  what  they  call' their  good  behaviour: 
that  is,  that  they  shall  btay  at  home,   and  fish,  cut 
sea- weed  for  kelp,  or  perforin  other  service  for  them, 
'  for  whatever  they  please  to  allow  them, — It  is  in  a 
similar  manner  that*  a  number  of  Highland  lairds, 
or  landholders,  by  refusing  leases  to  their  tenants, 
have  it  almost  as  nfuch  in  their  power  to  furnish  a 
number  of  soldiers  to  government,  as  any  German 
prince* 
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In  the  Orkneys,  the  numerous  pla$s  of  (he  la-. 
bouring  people,  or  actual  cultivators  of  t^xesoil,  arc 
called  CotterSy  who  are  almost,  though  not  quite,  Vi\ 
so  helpless  and  hopeless  a  state  as  the  Hebrideaq 
scallag,  who  is  sctually  sometimes  stripped  pa^ed, 
tied  by  the  hands  to  a  stake,    anci    scourged    by 
his  master  without  judge  or  jury.     To  every  (jonr 
siderable   farm    there    is    attached   a   number  of 
cottagers,   or  cotters,   each   of  which  l^as  a  sipall 
garden,  or,  as  they  call  it,  yard,  for  raising  kail,  , 
or  col(\irort,  with   as  much  grass  and  corn  lan4 
as   will   pasture  one  or  two  of   their  small  cows, 
iu  summer,  and  furnish  provender  for  them  in  win- 
ten  These  cotters  are  perfectly  under  the  dominioi^ 
or  controul  of  the  tenaiit,  as  the  tens^nt  aga^io  is  of 
the  laird  or  tacksman.     He  may  i^emovexthenri  whei\ 
he  pleases,  or  when  he  pleases  call  upon  them,  as, 
rent  for  their  little  possessions,  to  work  for  him  at; 
any  time  of  the  year,  or  any  sort  of  employment 
Their  children,  too,  when  they  are  able  to  work, 
must  work  for  him  in  the  capacity  of  servants,  for 
whatever  wages  he  thinks  reasonable.  If  they  should; 
be  bold  enough  to  refuse,  their  parents  might,  and 
probably  would,  be  turned  out  of  their  habitations. 
As  for  himself,   he  might  find  employment  at  sea, 
but  not  easily  at  land.     The  tacksmen  and  tenants 
set  their  face,  by  a  tacit  compact,  against  such  re- 
fractory servants,  over  whom  they  are  almost  as  de- 
spotic as  our  managers  of  theatres,  who  Can  easily 
lay  their  heads  together,  are  over  the  poor  players. 

In  the  Shetland  Isles,  where  the  people  have  not 
the  same  resources  in  pasture  and  agriculture,  but 
depend  almost  wholly  oa  the  sea  for  all  necessaries^ 
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the  yoke  of  bondage  is  wreathed  still  tighter  about 
the  necks  of  the  people.  The  sea,  the  unbounded 
ocean,  is  naturally  associated  in  our  imagination 
with  ideas  of  freedom ;  but  fishers  must  have  a 
dwelling,  a  domicilium  at  land,  and  this  domicilium 
they  cannot  have  without  devoting  their  labour 
to  some  landliolder  on  his  own  terms.  The  young 
men  may  emigrate,  which  they  sometimes  do, 
though  they  are  for  the  most  part  retained  at  home 
tlirough  the  influence  of  the  social,  generous,  and 
tender  passions.  Fear  lest  the  laird  should  visit  their 
presumption  in  quitting  his  estate,  on  their  parents, 
restrains  some.  The  passion  of  love  restrains  others, 
and{>lunging  them  into  all  the  wants  and  cares  of  a 
fiunily,  inevitably  enslaves  them  for  life. 

The  people  of  Shetland  marry  very  young.  When 
a  young  man  arrives  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen years,  he  goes,  for  a  few  months  in  the  sum- 
mer, to  the  Greenland  fishing,  for  which  he  receives 
from  two  pounds  to  fifty  shillings.  Many  of  the 
landholders  exact  a  guinea  out  of  his  wages  for  this 
indulgence,  as  they  call  it.  When  this  is  agreed  to, 
his  parents  may  remain  without  the  dread  of  being 
Uirned  out  of  their  possession. 

When  the  young  lads  have  been  one  season  at 
the  fishing,  they  generally  consider  themselves  as 
men.  They  are  encouraged  by  their  lai)<ilords,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  leaving  the  country, 
to  marry;  and  the  consequence  commonly  115,  that 
they  find  themselves  involved  in  debt  and  large  fa- 
milies in  a  very  few  yeaus. 

The  landholders,  in  order  to  increase  the  num* 
ber  of  fishermen,  aad  extend  the  fisheries,  on  which 
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cjiiefly  ;fcbe  value  of  their  estates  depends,  have, 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  so  divided  and  subdi^ 
vi^ed  their  farms,  that  in  many  places  where  for- 
merly one  family  possessed  eighteen  or  twenty  acres 
of  land,  there  are  now  three  or  more  crowded  to- 
gether without  decent  accommodation,  or  even,  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.  Hence  the  poverty 
that  subjects  them  to  a  total  dependence  on  the 
store-houses  of  their  masters,  and  renders  them  more 
than  ever  incapable  of  pursuing  the  business  of  fish- 
ing on  their  own  account.  The  negroes  in  the 
West  Indies  do  not  seem  to  be  more  dependent; 
nay,  I  am  told,  often  not  so  much,  on  the  stores 
of  their  masters,  as  the  bondmen,  for  they  are,  in 
^act  such,  in  Shetlapd,  on  the  store-houses  and  will 
of  the  laird.  They  are  obliged  to  find  their  o\^n 
implements,  and  to  sell  their  fish  to  the  laird,  and 
the  laird  only,  at  his  own  price. 

In  short,  not  only  all  the  labour  of  the  poor  Shet- 
lander  is  under  the  controul  of  the  landholder,  but 
all  that  he  has,  ,  Being  always  in  debt  to  the  land- 
lord for  articles  advanced  from  his  store-house, 
they  dare  not  sell  a  cow  or  sheep  without  his  con- 
sent. They  must  be  obedient  in  all  things,  right  or 
wrong.  They  must  not  only  be  in  bondage,  but 
apparently  isatisfied  with  their  bondage.  If  they 
murmur,  or  meditate  emigration,  the  landlord  is 
beforehand  with  them,  and  coerces  or  punishes 
them  in  some  shape  or  other. 

Of  the  evil  of  dividing  and  subdividing  the  farmq 
80  much,  and  reducing  the  people  to  so  miserable  a 
state  of  poverty  and  dependence,  the  most  judicious 
of  the  landholders  have  becom?  sensible,    They 
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would  willingly  enlarge  their  farms  to  the  former 
eKtent,  grant  leases,  and  even  commute  personal 
service,  or  prsedial  bondage,  for  monied  rents. 
But  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  tenants  in  cir* 
cumstances  to  stock  them.  The  experiment  of 
emancipating,  »s  it  has  been  called,  the  poor  Shet- 
landers,  has  been  tried,  as  stated  above,  by  my 
reverend  friend,  in  Shetland,  in  vain.  What  can 
the  best  men,  the  most  philanthropic,  and  the  wisest 
legislature  do?  Slavery,  or  bondage,  is  a  great 
evil,  but  the  sudden  removal  of  even  this  evil  may 
lead  to  greater  evils.  Were  a  law  to  be  enacted, 
that  bondage,  or  personal  services  in  the  Shetland 
isles,  should  immediately  be  abolished,  rents  paid 
in  money,  leases  granted  for  nineteen  years,  and 
that  too  of  farms  of  a  reasonable  extent ;  tenants 
would  be  wanting  of  sufficient  stock  or  capital ; 
the  land  would  be  neglected;  and  the  fishing 
wholly  abandoned  ;  the  national  wealth  and  re- 
venue would  be  impaired,  and  thousands  of  peo- 
ple reduced  to  famine ;  for  they  cannot  apply 
to  the  business  of  fishing,  their  only  resource, 
^without  the  aid  of  their  landlords.  In  short, 
the  human  race  has  existed,  and  continues  to  ex-* 
ist,  in  a  vast  variety  of  conditions,  and  a  state 
of  bondage  is  one  of  them.  This  condition  is 
to  be  ameliorated  not  by  a  rash,  incisive,  and 
destructive  hand,  but  by  operations  gentle  and 
gradual,  as  opportunities  ofifer,  and  circumstances 
invite. 

The  Shetland  tenants,  beside  their  rents,  pay  the 
following  taxes ; 

First,  that  called  Scatty  about  6d.  on  every  mark 
of  arable  land,  with  a  due  proportion  of  pastur* 
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ground.  The  Scatt  was  antiently  paid  to  the  kings 
of  Norway;  and,  upon  the  cession  of  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  islands  to  Scotland,  was  transferred  to 
tlie  Scottish  crown.  Afterwards,  when  these  were 
conve)^ed  by  the  sovereign  to  vassals,  or  feudatory 
chiefs,  the  Scatt  was  considered  as  granted  along 
with  the  superiority.  It  was  paid  to  iearl  Patrick, 
suid  the  earls  of  Morton  ;  and  is  now,  in  consequence 
of  purchase,  paid  to  lord  Dundas.  Notwithstand- 
ing this^  the  tenants  are-ebliged  to  pay  their  propor- 
tion of  tlie  ordinary  ce^j,  or  land-tax,  to  the  crown. 
Secondly,  corn  tiend,  or  tythe.  Of  this,  one 
half  is  paid  tx>  the  patron,  lord  Dundas,  and  the 
Other  to  the  minister  of  the  parish.  To  the  proprie- 
tor, a  cock  or  a  hen,  for  every  mark  of  land.  They 
pay  also  three  days  labbur  in  the  year  to  the  laird, 
and  as  mueh  to  the  minister. 

Thhdly,  ox  and  sheep  monej/.  In  the  year  I6OO, 
earl  Patrick  having  obtained  a  grant  from  the  crown 
of  the  Sbetlands  as  well  as  the  Orkneys,  built  the  cas- 
tle of  Scalloway  on  the  main  land,  and^  among  other 
oppressive  exactions,  compelled  the  people  of  both 
countries  to  furnish  annually  a  certain  number  of 
oxen  and  sheep  for  his  table,  which  were  paid  for  at 
a  certain  fixed  rate  of  composition.  This  exaction, 
being  transmitted'  along  with  tlie  superiority,  has 
been  continued. 

Fourthly',  the  wattle:  an  imposition  which  had 
its  rise  so  early  as  the  tenth  century  ;  when  it  was 
demanded  by  the  clergy,  as  the  price  of  the  holy 
water  they  distributed  among  the  people.  This 
perquisite,  being  after^vards  transferred  to  the  bishop, 
it  came^  at  the  reforniatipa,  t<>  the  crown  j  and 
from  the  crown,  to  the  feudatory  chief. 
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.  As  there  are  proprietors,  in  both  Shetland  and  the 
Orkneys,  who  hold  their  lands,  without  any  writtea 
documents,  and  merely  by  immemorial  possession; 
so  there  are  others,  in  both  the  Orkneys  and  Shet- 
lands,  who  hold  their  land  by  a  more  exceptionable 
tenure:    namely,    by  gripping.      For  some  time 
after  these  islands  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Scottish  crown,,  they  became  a  receptacle  for  con- 
victs«  out-laws,  and  all  manner  of  vagabonds;  who, 
not  unfrequeutly,  found  means  of  wresting  from  poor 
ndallers,  estates,  or  parcels  of  land,  in  times  when  the 
law  was  often  evaded  or  controlled,  and  mqfor  vU 
was  every  thing.     Men  of  wealth  and  power  in  the 
country  soon  came  to  follow  the  example  of  those 
piratical  and  predatory  strangers.     And  lands,  thus 
violently  seized  on,  are,  without  ceremony,  stated,  in 
some  rent-rolls  at  this  day,  to  be  possessed  in  virtue 
of  GRIPPING.     There  are  many  estates,  nay,  per- 
haps, the  most  of  the  great  estates  in  Scotland,  par* 
ttcularly  in   the  Highlands,  that  owe  their  magni* 
tude,  in  some  measure,  to  griping^  or,  as  the  Scots 
say,  GRIPPING,  as  well  as  some  of  those  in  the  Ork- 
ney and  Shetland  islands, 

I  <lo  not  recollect  any  part  of  the  habitable 
globe,  where  the  mass  of  the  people  live  under  so 
great  poverty  and  hardships  as  in  the  Shetland 
islands,  the  Hebridean  scallags,  or  slaves,  always 
excepted.  The  Shetland  isles  are,  in  fact,  it  ap- 
pears, little  else  than  an  assemblage  of  rocks,  moor- 
ish hills,  and  mosses.  The  Shetlanders  seem  to  be 
like  seals,  amphibious  animals.  They  derive  their 
sustenance  from  the  sea,  though,  like  seals  on  their 
sandbanks,  they  mmt  have  a  place  for  resting,  and 
drawing  breath* 
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The  natural  sterility  of  Shetland  is  strongly  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  fact  So  destitute  are  the 
poor  Shetlanders  of  food  for  their  stunted  cows, 
that,  in  the  latter  end  of  spring,  and  the  beginning 
of  summer,  before  the  heath,  and  what  grass  there 
IS,  springs  up,  they  give  them  fish,  boiled  and  bro- 
ken down,  bones  and  all,  into  a  kind  of  mash.  Aud 
the  poor  animals,  compelled  by  hard  hunger,  actu- 
ally  eat  this  unnatural  food. 

Lord  Dundas,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
well-known  liberality  of  his  character,  and  others  of 
the  land-'holders,  have  declared  their  willingness, 
and  even  desire,  to  emancipate  the  people  from  bon- 
dage. But  the  experiment,  as  above-noticed,  has 
been  made.  The  people  destitute  of  capitals,  and 
entirely  dependent  on  the  store-houses  of  the  lairds 
and  tacksmen,  were  they  left  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, would  perish  for  want  Lord  Dundas  has 
bound  all  his  tacksmen,  upon  all  his  estates  in  Shet- 
land, to  allow  a  free  market  to  their  sub-tenants,  if 
they  desire  it:  and  is  ready  to  assign  fishing  stations, 
with  secure  and  permanent  domicilia^  wherever  they 
shall  be  found  fittest  for  the  purpose.  But  the 
tenants  have  hitherto  found  itadviseable  to  continue 
on  the  old  footing  of  personal  service,  or,  what  in 
truth  may  be  called,  as  it  is,  prandial  bondage,  or 
slavery :  so  great  is  the  difficulty  of  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  mankind !  Yet,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  emancipation  of  these  islanders  will  one  day 
be  effected  ;  when  free  fishing  stations,  and  perma- 
nent domicilia,  shall  invite  capital,  and  encourage 
free  exertion. 

For  the  business  of  fishing  the  Shetland  islands 
are^  beyond  all  doubt,  singularly  favourable.    The 
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Circumjacent  sea  abounds  with  fish  of  all  kinds. 
Their  harbours  are  innumerable,  and,  from  the 
xlepth  of  water  in  them,  piers  would  be  unnecessary. 
Their  fishers  are  hardy  and  intrepid.  Accustomed 
to  the  most  wretched  accommodations  and  the  hard- 
est fare,  they  conduct  the  business  of  fishing  at  the 
least  possible  expense.  English  seamen  require  beef, 
porter,  cheese,  &c.  whereas,  a  sufficient  supply  of 
patmeal,  tobacco,  and  spirits,  would  suffice  for  Shet- 
landers.  All  the  provision  which  Shetland  fishermen 
ever  carry  to  sea  with  them  is  a  small  bottle  of  blanda, 
a  cake  of  oaten  or  barley  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  gin  to 
each  man.  On  this  provision  they  have  been  known 
to  remain  at  sea  three  days  and  nights  together. 

This  blanda^  buttermilk,  kept  for  a  very  long  time, 
is  mentioned  by  the  historian  Buchannan  as  the  fa* 
yourite  beverage  of  the  Hebridean  islanders.  They 
were  wont  to  keep  it,  he  tells  us,  for  years. 

The  land-hplders  and  tacksmen  of  Shetland  have 
been  charged,  not  only  with  compelling  theii"  tenants 
and  cotters  to  fish  for  them,  at  their  own  expense,  but 
9ho  to  purchase  necessaries  at  their  store-houses  only, 
also  at  any  price  they  please.  This,  I  find,  is  not 
true.  The  fishers  are  under  no  manner  of  restriction 
from  purchasing  what  articles  they  want  at  the 
cheapest  market  But,  without  money  and  without 
credit,  they  depend  for  all  things  on  their  landlords 
or  masters. 

These  are  the  results  of  what  I  read  and  heard 
^bout  Shetland,  in  Edinburgh;  where,  indeed^  I  had 
^  fairer  opportunity  of  coming  at  the, truth  of  the 
contested  points  than  {  should  have  had  in  the  place 
itself. 
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It  seems  to  be  not  a  little  singular  that  there 
should  be  so  much  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
numbers  of  people  in  great  cities :  a  matter  which, 
one  would  imagine,  admits  of  all  the  precision  of 
arithtnetic.  The  population  of  Edinburgh  is  esti- 
mated by  some  at  eighty  thousand,  by  others,  very 
considerably  above  this  numberr  That  Edin- 
burgh is  a  very  populous,  as  well  as  a  very  affluent, 
place,  may  reasonably  be  inferred,  froiti  the  flou- 
rishing state  of  the  trade  of  begging  there ;  though 
it  is,  perhaps,  seldomer  resorted  to  there  than  in 
almost  any  other  city  of  equal  magnitude. 

Not  many  years  ago,  a  young  man,  in  the  mer- 
cantile line,  having  occasion  to  go  frequendy  between 
JEdinburgh  and  Leith,  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
charity  to  a  poor  man  that  stood  generally  near  the 
middle  of  Leith  Walk.  Upon  the  young  man  not 
giving  the  poor  man  money  as  formerly,  one  day, 
when  nobody  happened  to  be  passing,  the  poor  man 
said,  "  Pray,  young  man,  has  any  misfortune  hap- 
pened to  you,  that  you  have  not  of  late  given  roc 
sixpence  as  usual"  The  young  man  c(»ifessed  there 
had.  The  poor  man  then  whispered,  specify- 
ing the  number.  "  Call  for  David  Black,  at 
the  head  of  Leith  Walk,  to-morrow,  or  any  even- 
ing at  eight,  and  you  will  bear  of  something  to 
your  advantage."  The  young  man  smiled  at  this, 
and  had  no  intention  of  attending ;  however,  as 
his  curiosity  was  roused,  he  thought  there  could 
be  no  great  harm  in  calling  at  tlie  poor  man's  house. 
Upon  touching  the  knocker,  a  neat  servant  evened 
the  door,  and  ushered  him  into  the  parlour,  where  the 
old  man,  to  whom  he  had  given  many  a  sixpence, 
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"WM  sitting  in  an  elegant  elbow  chair  at  the  one  side 
of  a  good  fire,  and  Mrs.  Bl^ck  in  one  of  the  samci 
kii»d  ^t  thp  other.  Upon  the  young  man's  entering, 
Mr,  Blapk,  dressed  in  an  elegant  wig,  and  a  suit  of 
qeat  brown  clothes,  though  a  little  old  fashioned, 
rose,  4nd,  bowing,  desired  him  to  sit  down,  s^y-* 
ing,  be  was  glad  to  see  him.  When  Mrs.  Black  re- 
tired, y^hich  she  soon  did,  Mr.  Bl^ck  rose,  went  to 
a  drawer,  and,  taking  from  thence  a  two  hundred 
poufid  note,  put  it  into  the  young  man'$  hand,  say- 
teg*  "  ^ir.  I  have  been  often  obliged  to  you,  nay, 
more  so  ths^n  to  any  that  passed.  You  are  welcome 
tp  this;  and,  if  you  tliink  it  will  be  of  any  use  to 
you,  upon  calling  for  me  any  evening  at  this  hour, 
you  may  have  more.^  The  young  man,  looking  at 
the  nbte,  was  surprized ;  but  was  prevailed  upon  to 
put  it  into  his  pocket,  and  asked  to  stay  supper, 
vhich  |ie  did-  Mr.  Black  added,  "  I  have  nobody 
to  care  for  but  myself  and  Mrs.  Black.  My  girl 
1^  provided  for.  You  must  not  be  angry  with  me. 
Having  got  the  habit  of  begging,  I  cannot  give 
]{.  over.  I  have  been  three  times  prevailed  upon 
to  do  this,  but  always  found  myself  unhappy.  I 
made  four  thousand  pounds  by  selling  gingerbread 
in  the  Parliament  Close,  where  people  pass  to  and 
from  th(e  courts  of  law,  with  a  basket  on  my  arm ; 
hut  a  stout  young  fellow,  with  a  similar  basket,  by 
degrees,  jostled  me  out  of  that  place ;  after  which,  I 
took  up  my  station  where  you  daily  see  me,  and 
where  I  have  collected  some  thousands  of  pounds. 
The  young  man  called  some  evenings  after,  and 
^ound  the  old  couple  as  formerly,  with  the  addition 
pf  Miss  Black,  their  daughter,  and  only  child,  a  fine^ 
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ifibdest;  accomplished  young  woman^  about  seven** 
teen  years  of  age,  just  returned  from  the  boarding- 
school  at  Musselburgh.  The  young  man,  having 
been  highly  pleased  with  the  prudence,  appearance, 
and  amiable  conduct  of  this  young  lady,  at  length 
obtained  her  consent,  and  married  her;  and,  having 
retrieved  his  losses,  which  were  much  less  than  h^ 
0nce  supposed,  he  found  himself  extremely  happy. 
The  only  inconvenience  attending  his  new  state 
was,  the .  difficulty  of  hinfdering  Mr,  Black  from 
putting  on  old  tattered  clothes  above  his  ordinary 
apparel,  and  going  out  a  begging,  which  he  some^ 
times  did,  notwithstanding  all  they  could  do  to  pre^ 
vent  it 

Before  I  quit  Auld  Reikie,*  the  kind  reader  will 
indulge  my  propensity  to  prattle,  while  I  relate  just 
one  other  anecdote, 

Mr.  B — n,  a  respectable,  though  seceding  clergy- 
man, in  H~n,  not  far  from  this  city,  being  poor, 
when  a  boy,  was  employed  in  driving  frequently  a 
farmer  of  East  Lothian's  horses.  Having  gone, 
one  day,  to  Edinburgh,  in  company  with  many 
others,  with  grain  to  the  market,  while  the  horses 
were  resting,  and  his  companions  sleeping  beside 
them,  Mr.  B.  went  to  the  Parliament  Close,  where 
he  heard  the  cheapest  books  were  to  be  found,  in 
quest  of  a  Greek  Testament.  The  proprietor  of  the 
shop,  walking  before  the  door  when  he  passed,  find- 
ing a  poor  ragged-hke  boy  asking  for  a  Greek 
Testament,  asked  him  what  he  would  do  with  it? 

*  The  familiar  appellation,  or,  as  it  v^ere,  nick  name,  by  wbich 
Edinburgh  is  caHqd  among  the  people  there,  and  in  its  vicinity.  Rcik 
meaai  smoke* 
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*'  Why,  wad  it,  if  it  pteafle  your  honour/' — "  Can 
you  read  it?"— "  Why,"  replied  the  boy,  "  I  will  try 
ii."  Some  of  the  shopmen  jbavitigp  found  one,  put 
it  into  his  hand,  and  the  master  said,  ^'  If  yea 
can  read  it,  you  shall  have  it  for  nothing.^'  The 
boy  took  it,  and,  having  read  a  page,  translated 
it  with  great  ease.  The  bookseller  would  have  no; 
money,  though  the  boy,  who  had  pulled  out  a 
half  crown  from  a  purse  in  his  pocket,  urged  him 
much  to  take  it,  knowing  that  to  be  the  price  of 
the  book.  About  twenty  years  after  this,  a  well- 
dressed  man  came  up  to  the  same  bookseller,  who, 
as  formerly,  was  walking  before  his  door,  but  now 
with  a  wig  and  a  staff,  saying,  "  Sir,  I  believe  I  an> 
your  debtor."  The  bookseller  said,  "I  do  not  know; 
but  step  in,  and  any  of  the  young  men  will  tell 
you." — **  But,"  replied  he,  "  it  is  to  you  personally 
that  I  am  indebted."  Looking  m  his  face,  he  said, 
"  Sir,"  I  do  not  know  that  you  owe  me  any  thing." 
— "  Yes,  I  certainly  do. — Do  you  recollect,  that 
about  twenty  years  ago  a  poor  boy  came  and  got  a 
Greek  Testament  from  you,  and  did  not  pay  for  it." 
— "  Yes,  perfectly,"  replied  the  bookseller,  "  I  have 
often  thought  of  it,  and  the  boy  was  no  sooner 
gone,  than  I  was  angry  with  myself  for  not  ask- 
ing his  name,  and  where  he  resided." — "  I,"  replied 
the  clergyman,  "  was  the  boy,  my  name  is  B^— n, 
and  I  live  at  H — n."  Upon  looking  again  in  his  face 
and  giving  him  his  hand,  he  said,  "  Mr.  B.  I  am 
glad  to  see  you,  I  have  often  heard  of  you.  We 
have  here  in  our  shop,  as  they  have  in  every  univer- 
sity library  in  the  kingdom,   your  self-interpreting 
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Bible,  your  Church  History,  &c.  &c.  which  hire 
brought  me  in  much  money,  and  are  more  called  fof 
than  any  books  in  my  shop. — Will  you  be  8o  oblig- 
ing *as  dine  with  me  ?*  Which  being  agreed  to^ 
as  was  natural,  some  bottles  of  excellent  wine  went 
down,  while  th^  discoursed  of  the  days  of  former 
years. 
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W.  Marchant,  Printer.  S,  Greville-Srreet.  Holbofs. 
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^ — ,  Mr.  the  son  of  a  Scotch  general  t  matrimonial  anecdote  of,  584.  / 

AberragUj  198. 

Abcrbrothk,  manufactures  at,  280. — Religion,  and  abbey,  281.— 
Peculiar  privileges  of  the  freemen  of,  ib. — Violence  exercised  by 
Paul  Jones  against  this  place^  ib, — Bones  of  a  whale  near  the  har- 
bour, 282. 

Abercn/mbie,  sir  Ralph,  his  birth-place,  23. 

Aberdeen^  route  from  Montrose  to,  29S.r— from  Stonehaven,  311. — 
Its  division,  population,  and  trade,  ib. — Manufacture,  soil,  and 
natural  advantages,  312. — Colleges ;  hobse  used  both  as  a  church 
and  a  playhouse,  ib, — Musical  assemblies ;  manners  of  the  inha- 
bitants; spirited  improvements  going  on  here,  313. — Fertility  of 
the  land  in  the  nftighbourhood*  315. — Facility  with  which  th« 
colleges  have  conferred  degrees,  ib, — Collection  of  natural  curio- 
sities in  the  university;  one  college  here  would  be  sufficient,  317. 
— Different  methods  of  two  professors  in  communicating  their 
sentiments  on  philosophical  subjects,  318. —  lllibcrality  of  spirit 
still  prevalent  here,  particularly  towards  certam  mechanical  pro- 
fessions; anecdote,  319. — Clubs,  320. — Route  to  Bamff  from; 
excellent  state  of  the  roads  all  round,  324* 

Aberdovr,  56. 

Abcmctheyy  route  from  Falkland  to,  "by  Kinross,  186. — Ancient  im- 
portance of  this  town,  198. — Its  advantaceous  situation,  Ipg. — 
Its  description,  200. — Religion;  was  formerly  the  metropolis  of 
the  Seceders,  201. — Religious  family  of  a  pubJic-housc  here,  222» 
— State  of  trade  and  society,  223. — Public- houses  here  greatly 
benefited  by  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  among  some  of 
the  sectaries,  225. — account  of  the  sacrament  week  among  thosa 
people,  22<).'^Thc  Law  of  Aberneihey,  23 J.— Agreeable  family- 
dinner  at  a  public-house,  t6.  —  moderate  charges  for  entertain- 
ment there,  235,  236. 

Abrivtn,  244,  247. 

Achmithyy  village  of,  the  author's  singular  reception  at,  283  to  285. 

Adrian^  the  first  who  forbade  a  master  to  put  his  slave  to  doath,  41» 

Agf^^i  vast  quantities  of  a  beautiful  species  of,  in  the  county  of 
Bamff,  354. — Immense  bed  of  a  species  of,  found  neui  Rothes^ 
454. 

Agricola,  wall  of,  21. — Camps,  241. 

AgricuUpre;  an  improvement  suggested  in  the  present  pri  ;  lice  of,i|t 
Ccotlandi  401.«^SmaU  proportion  of  ploughed  lund  m  iLutrathi 
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%tiA  gleos  of  the  Highlands,  424. — Some  plain  treatise  onagricul* 
ture  should  be  circulated  among  the  farmers  of  Scotland,  435. — 
Studied  as  a  science  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  458.---State  of 
agriculture  in  the  Shetland  islands,  5*29. — See  also  many  particu- 
lar articles. 
Aichil  hiliSf  10,  25,  37, 176,  232. — Etymology  of  their  name,  179.^ 
Their  general  economy  a  few  years  ago,  180. — ^improved  system, 
181. — ^State  of  society  in,  182. 
dUntm^  or  white  book,  at  the  inn  at  Lawrence  Kirk,  305. 
Akxcmder  the  Great f  vast  quantity  of  silver  and  gold  possessed  bj 

him,  30. 
Alfred^  the  first  who  forbade  parents  in  England  to  sell  their  chil- 
dren, 41. 
Alga  tmtrinOf  sea-weed,  or  dike;  the  practice  of  cutting  it  away  for 
the  making  of  kelp,  probably  repels  the  herrings  from  the  shores, 
91. — ^The  farmers  obliged  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  collecting  ii, 
in  Bamffshire,  351. 

Allison^  Rev.  Mr.  minister  of  St.  Andrews  and  Deerness  in  the  Ork- 
neys, 5l6,  517- 
ABoa,  28. — Alloa-House,  t&.  23. — vast  variety  of  gold  and  silver 
plate  at,  30. 

Anabaptist  lady  baptized  in  warm  water,  and  violent  dispute  arising 
thence,  13. 

Angels  ridiculously  represented  spouting  water  from  their  mouths,  3. 

AnstfuihcTj  western  and  eastern,  84. — ^Ihc  late  sir  John,  70. — his 
ingenious  improvements  in  agriculture,  i6.— excites  a  generaLspi- 
rit  of  industry  in  his  neighbourhood,  80. 

Antitpdty^  remains  of,  in  the  Shetland  islands,  537  to  540. 

Apothecary  of  Aberdeen,  anecdote  of,  314. 

Apparition^  marvellous  story  respecting  one,  27-*— See  also  the  article 
Ghosts. 

Aquatic  plants  feed  more  by  the  branches  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined; instance,  330. 

Aqueducts  in  the  course  of  the  canal  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  5, 
6.— Those  of  the  ancients  proceeded  from  imperfect  principles, 
39,40.     . 

Archery^  exercises  of,  established  in  the  university  of  Stl  Andrews, 
121. 

Ardochf  Roman  camp  at,  18. 

Argyle^  duke  of,  his  seat  at  Inverary,  554. 

Amottf  Rev.  Dr.  minister  of  King's  Barns,  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  university  of  St. Andrews,- 149. — A  pluralist,  contrary  t(» 
the  spirit  of  presbyterianism,  Uf, 

Arraayheadf  flint,  fuund  by  the  author,  452. 

Arts^  the  progress  of,  in  the  Highlands,  was  very  slow  till  within  the 
last  sixty  years,  439- 

Ais^  a  remarkably  old  one,  curious  anecdote  respecting,  450. 

Athol  Highlander^  ferocious  conduct  of  one,  267. 

Amchtertire,  2-40. 

Auctioneer^  immodest  and  immoral  expressions  used  by  one  in  ElgiOy 
438. 

Auld^Ktikief  a  nickname  of  Edinburgh,  620  note* 
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JMeam,  parish  of;  battle  fought  at,  46l.    ^ 

Aurora  hortaUM^  its  frequency  and  brilliancy  in  the  Shetland  islandfy 

524. 
dcm^  river,  accidents  oh,  382. — Crossed  by  the  country-people  q^ 

ftillsy  383. 

B — ,  Mr.  an  apothecary  of  Aberdeen,  anecdote  respecting,  314. 

B — /J,  Mr.  anecdote  of,  620. 

J3— r,  Mr.  a  singular  adventure  of  his,  which  terminated  in  matri- 

mony,  25. 
Bachelors^  old,  251. 
Bacon^  lord,  319. — Baconian  philosophy  adopted  in  the  uniTersify 

of  St.  Andrews,  126. 
Badenochy  391,  452. 
Bakarrasy  64. — Earl  of,    his  seat   near  Kilconquhar,  79* — ^grand 

prospect  from,  ib. 
Bally  description  of  some  singular  characters  at  one,  360  to  3o4.— » 

Interesting  anecdote  of  an  occurrence  at  one  in  Glasgow,  565, 566L 
BalUndallocAf' the  seat  of  general  Grant,  382. 
BaUhmky  213. 

Balvenif  Castle,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Fife,  342. 
Banibricck,  castle  of,  2l6. 
Bamfy  route  from  Aberdeen  to,  324, 331. — Its  foreign  trade,  manu* 

factures,  situation,  and  harbour,  335. — Route  to  Fochabers  from, 

349. — Improvements  lately  introduced  into  Bamffshire,  336  t^ 

345. 
Banchoy  predecessor  of  the  race  of  Stuarts,  22. 
Bannockburny  and  singular  remains  lately  discovered  there,  9, 18. 
Baptism  of  an  anabaptist  lady  in  warm  water,  and  violent  dispute  ari« 
•     sing  thence,  13.«-Two  curious  instances  of  the  administration  of, 

426,  427 ;  apother,  429. — Custom  in  the  Highlands  of  making  si 

feast  when  a  child  is  baptised,  430.— singular  incident  on  an  oc- 

csision  of  this  sort,  431.  i  • 

Barclay y  Mr.  of  Urie,  309. — Mr.  John,  founder  of  the  religious  sect 

.of  theBereansj  217. 
Bark  of  the  elder  might  be  made  very  serviceable  in  dying,  401. 
Barray  island  of,  one  of  the  Hebrides;  its  size,  and  state  ojf  religion 

in,  543.— Great  quantity  of  shell-fish  ;  employment  of  collecting 

and  burning  sea-weed ;  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  544. 
BarrennesSy  instance  of  an  alleged  cure  of,  by  a  charm,  438. 
Bassy  the  rock,  83. 
Bayonetsy  sent  for  the  use  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen  in  the 

rebellion  of  1745,  moved  by  an  old  magistrate  to  be  thrown  into 

the  sea  &s  outlandish  and  dangerous  weapons,  313* 
Beattie,  professor  James,  of  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  3l6* 
Beesy  particulars  in  the  habits  of,  583. 
Beggars^  few  in  the  Higtilandf^,  4l7. — Fewer  proportionally  in  Gdin* 

burgh  than  in  London,  596.— Anecdote  of  an  extraordinary  ono 

atLeith,  6I8. 
Bclrinnisy  a  high  mountain  on  the  banks  of  the  Spey,  374,  976$  417* 

«»Grand  view  from,  37d.— Muirburn  on,  990; 381. 
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htnckughf  the  highc>st  of  the  Aichil  hills^  179* 

Ben  Lmumd,  10,  557t  558. 

Ben  jf  CAoin,  240. 

Bereans^  doctrines  of  the  religious  sect  of^  2l7f  218. — Anecdote  of 

those  of  Crieff,  219- 
Berrydale  Castle,  495. 
Bcton^  Mr.  of  Balfour,  7'- 

Birds^  several  kinds  of,  though  good  for  food,  rejected  in  the  High- 
lands, 7 '2. — Sagacity  of,  'o^7- 
Birds'i/ardsy  a  seat  near  Forres ;  story  of  a  late  proprietor  of,  460. 
Birks  of  Invemai/,  21-7. 
Bisset,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  his  reply  to  an  officious  female  missionary, 

14. — Remarkable  effect  produced  by  one  of  his  sermons,  ib. 
Black  Waichy  establishment  and  purpose  of,  479  ^ote, 
BlantyrCf  ruins  of  the  castle  of,  571. 
Blazing  of  salmon^  a  shameful  and  destructive  amusement;  descrip« 

tion  of,  423. 
Bieeding  of  cattle  for  the  sake  of  the  blood ;  former  practice  of,  ia 

the  Highlands,  425. 
Boatman f  the ;  song  of,  and  on  what  occasion  composed,  103. 
Boerkaav€y  318. 
Bogicy  river,  368. 

Boring  of  cannons^  understood  in  the  East  a$  well  as  in  Scotland,  3. 
Botanical  garden  at  Kdin burgh,  580. 
Botktcell  Bridge  and  Castle,  570. 
Boyne^  the,  an  old  castle,  349. 

Brandy  Nan,  an  invalid  visitor  at  Pitkethley  wells,  248. 
Brechin,  round  tower  at,  and  castle,  302. 

Bressay  Sound,  the  principal  harbour  of  the  Shetland  isles,  521,  537. 
Briars  and  thorns,  their  use,  24. 
Britons,  state  of,  under  the  Roman  government,  7. 
Broaches  or  buckles,  worn  by  way  of  charms  in  the  interior  parts  of 

Scotland,  415, 
Brothers,  different  destiny  of  two,  290. 
Broxcn,  professor,  of  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  604. 
£rtfce,  David,  account  of  his  assembling  the  vast  army  with  which  he 

invaded  Englaiul,  255. 
Bruce,  Robert,  372. — How    his  remains  were   disposed   of,  51. — 

Froi^sart's  account  on  that  subject,  52  note. 
Ijiuccj  Mr.  clergyman  atAberbrothic,  in  danger  from  a  shot  fired 

by  Paul  Jones  into  that  town,  281. 
J?rMcc*«  house,  7- — His TravcK  considered,  ib, 
Buchan,coaLst  of;  little  quantity  of  wood  along,  and  cause  of  this,  329. 
,  late  carl  of,  resided  at  St.  Andrews  for  the  education  of 

his  family,  126. 
Buchanan,  his  delineation  of  Scotland,  331. 
Bttckhaxen,  orisiinally  peopled  by  a  colony  of  fishers  from  Denmark, 

57' — Manners  of  the  present  inhabitants,    58. — with  respect  to 

religion,  *59. — Singular  adventure  here,  6l. 
Built  rsy  of  Buchan,  32^. 
Bundling,  former  custom  of,  in  Scotland,  441. 
Buonaparte ;  his  destruction  predicted  from  the  Book  of  Revelations^ 
by  an  insane  methodisty  222. 
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Burghers  and  Anti-Burghers,  two  sects  of  Seccdcrs,  206. 
JBurialf  ditference  between  the  Scotch  and  English  modes  of,  502. 
Burldgh  Casikj  194. — Burleigh's  Hole,  a  remarkable  tree  so  called, 

ib. 
Burnt  Island,  56. 
Butter,  U6(*d  for  producing  a  pure. flame  in  the  kitchen-£re,  in  som« 

great  houses  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  404. 

C. 

C — /,  Mr.  J.  of  Stirling,  sends  his  dues  to  the  clergyman  by  tht 
hands  of  the  hangman,  l6. 

Caimsy  or  immense  sepulchral  heaps  of  stones,  in  Scotland,  and  their 
purpose,  415,  414. 

CaitAnesSy  county  of,  capable  of  great  improvement,  495. — Scarcity 
of  wood  in,  49^. — Small  stature  of  the  common  people,  ib.  497» 
— their  diet,  497- — ^The  soil  might  be  much  amended  by  draining, 
498. — Peculiar  cast  of  countenance  of  the  inhabitants,  499»-* 
Sea-coast  of,  ib. 

Caldron  Unn^  a  vast  fall  of  the  river  Devon,   19 1,  192, 
^Caledonioy  situation  of  the  ancient,  1 8. 

Caledonian  Ccinal;  its  course  described,  and  proposed  advantages 
considered,  471  to  475.  -  Docks,  &c.  of,  480. — Number  of  mea 
employed  in  the  works,  485. — Roads  of  communication,  ib^ 

Cambuskenncth,  21. 

Camclon,  village  of,  once  a  Roman  town,  6,  18. 

Cafnpbelly  Mr.  his  singular  cure  for  a  cold,  4l6. 

Canal  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  3. 

Candkitfichy  bet  respecting  thos?  used  in  many  parts  of  the  High- 
lands, 440. 

Cape  Wrathy  route  from  Dornoch  to,  495. — Dreary  road  from  Thurso 
to,  501. — Account  of,  502  to  504. 

Captaifiy  story  of  one  hastily  and  unexpectedly  married,  583,  5S4. 

Caput  ntorfuum  (m  agriculture),  improvement  suggested  in  the  pre- 
'sent  practice  respecting,  401. 

Carnegie,  Sir  David  and  Lady,  308. 

CarriagCy  an  elegant  and  convenient  one  described,  195. — Anecdote 
of  one  driven  by  the  wind  into  the  sea,  and  dashed  to  pieces 
among  rocks,  327 » 

Carron  toork,  3. 

Cane  ofGowrie,  271- — Fertility  of  the  land  of,  177- 

Cascades,  tremendous,  on  the  Clyde,  573. 

Castle  Grant,  386'. — Old  floor  at,  made  solely  by  the  axe,  440. 

Castles,  ruined ;  great  number  of,  ia  Scotland,  and  cause  of  this^ 
216. 

Castor  oil  used  for  dressing  salads,  anecdote  respecting,  4^2. 

Cat,  instance  of  one  leaping  upon  the  back  of  a  salmon  m  the  water, 
372. — Anecdotes  of  the  sagacity  of  two,  394,  601, — Custom  o^ 
buying  cats'  heads,  468. — Barbarous  and  cruel  amusement  of  cat- 
races,  as  practised  at  St.  Andrews,  l65» 

Cataracts  on  the  river  Devon,  19 1,  193. 

Cattle,  often  reduced  to  great  distress  for  'want  of  provisions  in  th« 
Highlaadsy  iind  hftrdmess  of  tbo9«  kept  th«re;  »9l^  d07**-^forni«r 
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(Practice  m  the  Higblands,  of  bleeding  cattle  for  the  sake  of  the 
blood,  425. — Cattle  of  the  Shetland  isles,  531,— Cruel  method  of 
conveying  cattle  and  sheep  across  ferries,  in  the  northern  and 
western  isles,  545. 

Celts^  their  origin  the  same  as  that  of  the  Goths,  but  the  characters  of 
Che  two  nations  ultimately  became  very  difibient,  34. 

Ckalmersy  the  late  Dr.  John,  his  character,  73,  T\, — His  intellectual 
system,  76»  77^ — ^Valuable  manuscript  left  by  him,  78* 

Character  of  the  Scotch,  mure  haughty  and  more  abject  than  the 
English,  507- 

Ckarks  IL  visits  the  town  of  Pittenweem,  80  to  82. 

Charms^  bi  lief  in  the  virtue  of,  exists  in  the  interior  parttf  of  Scot- 
land,  414,  415. 

Charter^  curious,  to  the  estate  of  Hopetown  House,  2.— Of  the  dty 
of  St.  Andrews,  l64. 

Chatdheraulty  a  building  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  572« 

Chtae,  singular  instance  of  antipathy  to,  11. 

CAeoaiierde  St,  George^  S3, 

ChitfMm  in  the  Highlands  now  for  the  mqst  part  despised,  andcansf 
of  this,  507- 

Children,     See  the  article  Parents^ 

Chronicles  of  Cant,  or  MenKrabilia  of  Perth,  266. 

Chrystal  stone^  beautiful  specimens  of,  in  the  county  of  Bamflf,  354. 

Church',  inadequate  construction  of  a  new  one,  at  Cupar  of.  Fifei 
170. — One  atteknptcd  and  imagined  to  be  moved  more  toward  the 
centre  of  the  church-yard,  295. — House  at  Aberdeen  used  both  as 
a  chuich  and  as  a  playhouse,  3 1 2. — Disgusting  state  of  the  interior 
of  churches  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  4'28,  429. — A  man  stoned 
by  the  people  for  attempting  to  pull  one  down,  455. — Chuixhes  in 
the  Orkneys  often  made  the  repositories  of  smuggled  goods,  517« 

Chtaxh-yards,  difference  between  the  modes  of  interment,  £:c*  IQ 
Scotch  and  English,  60?.  . 

Cicero^  statue  of,  at  Oxford,  43. 

Cinvamofi  much  used  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  as  excellent  for 
health,  508. 

CUies^  project  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  respecting,  Ip. 

CiiiUzation;  advanced  state  of,  in  Scotland,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  31. 

Clackmannan^  cane  of,  23. — Castle  of,  and  fine  view  from  it,  29.— 
Sepulchral  monuments  here ;  and  shocking  instance  of  cruelty  re- 
corded hy  one,  42. — ^County  of,  177»  178,  2l6.— ^the  roads  in 
this  county  good  and  level,  44. 

Clanships  pride  of,  still  retained  in  one  part  of  Scotland ;  instances^ 
488,  489. 

Clergymen^  instances  of  two  in  the  same  parish  successively  deprived 
of  their  living  for  king  too  familiar  with  their  maid-?ervants,  44. 
-—Anecdote  of  one  near  ^lontro^e  made  drunk  by  one  of  his  pa- 
rishioners  for  a  wager,  294. — The  clergy  in  the  Highlands  ex- 
tremely useful,  not  only  in  a  religious,  hut  also  in  a  civil  point  of 
view,  413,  444.«^General  remissness  of  the  established  clergy,  466. 
— Many  clergymen  lately  appointed  to  livings  on  other  accounts 
,thaa  those  of  the  appropriate  c^ualificationi;  some  iustanceft  of 
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this  sort,  510  to  512. — amiable  instance  of  an  opposite  natart^ 
512. — State  of  ttfe  clergy  ia  the  Orkneys,  Shetland,  and  the  West- 
ern islands,  544. 

CUmaie;  extraordinary  diversity  of,  between  almost  contiguous  partf 
of  the  interior  of  Scotland,  417* 

Chcksj  the  idea  of,  suggested  above  two  thousand  years  ago  at  Romei 
582. 

Clubs  Kt  Aberdeen,  and  anecdote  respecting  two  members  of  one,  $20. 

Cli/dty  banks  of,  56^. — Falls  off,  at  the  Corra  Linn  and  other  spots, 
573  to  575. 

Cmi/,  seams  of,  about  Alloa,  37- — Consideration  respecting  the  pri- 
mitive nature  of  coal,  38. — Uncommon  echo  in  a  coal-mine,  t^.— 
Singular  machinery  for  draining  a  coal-mine,  39* — Relic  pf 
slavery  in  many  of  the  collieries  in  Scotland,  40. 

Cocky  sagacity  of  one  in  the  Highlands,  '^94. 

Cold^  extreme,  nips  the  growth  of  aiumals  as  well  as  of  vegetablst, 
598. 

Coldy  Angular  cure  for  one,  41 6. 

CoUnsburgh^  80. 

College f  new,  at  Edinburgh,  579- 

Commons.     See  the  article  Land. 

Comrie,  plain  of,  241. 

Consular  road  from  Stirling,  17* 

Copland^  professor,  of  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  517* 

Copper-mine  in  the  Shetland  islands,  534. 

Cornfute^  Mr.  rector  of  the  public  school  at  Perth,  260. 

Corra  Linn^  fall  of  the  Clyde  at,  573,  574. 

Cotters^  the  labouring  people  in  the  Orkneys  so  called,  their  abject 
condition,  6 14. 

Cows  sucked  by  other  animals,  instances  of,  399- 

Crail^  62,  63. — Detective  agricultural  knowledge  here,  84.— Ac- 
count of  the  town ;  it  has  gradually  declined  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  85. — Magnitude  and  importance  of  the  herring-fishery  her« 
formerly,  86. — Smuggling  carried  on  here,  98. — Celebrated  cha^ 
racters,  natives  or  inhabitants  of  this  town,  99.— See  also  the  w:^ 
iic\e  Herring-fohery. 

Crawfurd*Ix)dge^  172.  ^ 

Crieff  its  situation,  240. — Manufactures,  &c.  241. — Manne^,  &c« 
of  the  inhabitants,  242.—High  charges  at  the  inn;  custom  of 
giving  deuchun  dorish,  or  a  drink  at  the  door,  243. 

Cromarty^  bay  of,  488. — Situation,  trade,  and  environs,  of  the  town, 
490. 

CrotmveWs  fort,  near  Inverness,  470. — His  mount,  near  Perth,  254. 

Crows  very  numerous  in  the  Highlands  at  a  particular  season,  432. 

Cruelty f  shocking  instance  of,  recorded  by  a  tombstone  in  Clackman- 
nan church-yard,  42. 

Cuckoo  followed  by  some  little  birds  for  the  sake  of  its  faeces^  306, 

CuUen,  349. — Immense  number  of  dogs  at,  and  their  use,  355.-** 
Road  to  Fochabers  from,  356. 

CuUen  House^  the  present  mansion  of  the. earls  of  Finlater,  353, 354^ 

HuUwtoif  scene  and  anecdotes  of  the  battle  of,  463,  464. 
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Cttlrosij  48.— Singular  mark  indented  on  a  large  stone  in  the  muir 

of,  49. — Signitication  ol  the  name  Culross,  ib, 
Cumberlaufi,  duke  of,  352,  359. 
Cupar  of  Fifcy  167. — Great  variety  of  modes  of  worship  here,  168. 

— Anecdote  of  an  hypocritical  pnictiser  of  long  prayers,  16.9. — 

Late  inadequate  cbn^truction  of  a  new  church  here,  1 70. 
Cutty  stoolj  and    its  use,  described,  183  nute. — See  also  the  article 

Repenting  stool, 

D. 

D — ,  Mr.  shoemaker  at  Aberdeen;  anecdote  of,  at  a  public  ball 
there,  319. 

D — f  Mr.  of  Stonehaven,  how  treated  by  a  gentleman  whom  he  had 
called  .a  scoundrel,  310. 

I^^gt  Mr.  a  canting  Glassite,  276. 

Daifity  Dcpoie^  u  pulpit-thumper  at  Dundee,  274. 

Dairsie  mill  and  bridge,  I67. 

Dalgity  Castky  a  scat  of  the  earl  of  Fife,  342. 

Dancings  a^raceful,  at  a  ball  at  Grantown,  387. 

DamSy  tlieir  invasions  of  Britain,  and  possessions  here,  36.—  Colony 
of  shipwrecked,  between  St.  Andrew's  and  Dundee,  58. — ^Thre* 
Danes'  heads  built  in  a  church-wull,  334. 

De  Focy  Daniel,  66. 

Degrees  conferred  with  too  much  fai^ility  by  the  university  of  Aber* 
decn,  315. 

DeUts  mill,  the,  a  cataract  on  the  river  Devon,  193. 

Debigey  striking  proof  of  the,  452. 

Denburfiy  fine  bridge  ove-  the,  311. 

Deuchan  dorishy  or  a  drink  at  the  door;  custom  of  giving,  at  the  inm 
atCrieflF,  243. 

DeveroHy  river,  335, 341 . 

DcTwi,  river,  its  beautiful  and  interesting  course,  I90. — ^The  Rum- 
bling Bridge  over  it,  I91, — Cataracts  on,  ib.  193. — Plan  for  mak- 
ing this  river  navigable  for  several  miles,  193. 

Diet  ot  the  common  people  in  the  county  of  Caithness,  497* 

DigiiaHsy  how  used  successfully  m  the  cure  of  dropsy,  590..    . 

DingwaUy  49O. 

Dinner y  elegant,  near  the  banks  of  the  Spcy,  405. 

DusenterSf  curious  anecdote  of  a  small  assemblage  of,  373. 

Distillenfy  very  large,  at  Kilbeggic,  46. 

DogSy  immense  number  of,  at  the  fisher  town  of  Culleu,  and  their 
use,  355. — Instances  of  sagacity  of,  395,  396. — ^Trouble  given  by, 
in  the  churches  in  the  interior  of  the  Highlands,  428. — One  buried 
in  a  church-yard  at  Edinburgh,  through  the  afliection  of  its  master; 
anecdotes  of  its  fidelity,  and  of  the  sagacity  of  some  others,  600, 
601.     See  also  the  article  Shepherds'  airs. 

Domestication  the  sole  cause  of  the  diversity  of  colour  among  animalft 
of  the  same  species,  433. 

Don,  river,  fine  bridge  over,  324. 

Dornochy  route  from  Fori  Augustus  to,  487. — Situation  and  iohldtt* 
tants  oi  this  town,  493.-*  Route  to  Cape  Wrath  from,  495* 

Dauay^  plate  belonging  to  the  academy  at^  buriedi  37* 
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ZhugaU^  Dr.  of  New  Keith,  anecdote  of,  365. 

J)0uglasy  lord  James,  his  magnificent  equipage  in  his  expedition  ta 
Jerusalem,  31,  37* — Charged  by  Robert  Brace  with  the  disposal 
of  his  remains,  52  note. 

DmigUuy  Mr.  of  Finhaven,  69* 

Dore-cots,  great  number  of,  in  Fife,  21 6. 

Drtdmngj  its  peculiar  importance  in  the  Highlands,  444. 

Dram-^mkifig,  the  foundation  of  this  pernicious  habit  often  laid  in 
infancy ;  and  anecdote  of  a  confirmed  dram-drinker,  467. — See 
also  494. 

JOresij  almost  approaching  to  nakedness,  of  fashionable  persons  both 
at  London  and  at  Edinburgh,  603, 605. 

Dropping  cave  of  Slancs,  326. 

Dropsy^  case  of,  and  cure,  590. 

Druidical  temples  and  remains  in  Scotland,  413, 414. 

Drwnnumdy  ancient  family  of,  244. — The  chancellor  Drymmond,and 
anecdote  of  Mrs.  Drummond,  245. 

Drunmond  Castlfy  239. 

Duddng  a  tailor,  for  delusive  enticements  to  a  young  woman  to  marrj 
him ;  instance  of,  402. 

Jhffr House,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Fife,  340. 

Dwnayaty  hill  of,  10. 

Dtmbartort,  558,  559. 

DumbldnCj  23. 

Dwnfermliney  route  from  Stirling  to,  23. — Manufactories  and  church 
at';  remains  of  a  magnificent  abbey  and  royal  palace ;  and  the 
cathedral,  50. — Prospect  from  the  battlements  of  the  church- 
steeple,  53. — Route  to  St  Andrews  from,  55. 

Jhmbeath  Castle,  499. 

Duncan,  king,  murdered  by  Macbeth,  68. 

Duncruh,  the  seat  of  lord  Rollo,  247* 

Dwidas,  lord,  admiral  of  the  Shetland  islands,  526. 

Dundee,  route  from  Perth  to,  271* — Situation  aqd  manufacturer  of 
this  town,  272. — Harbour  and  schools ;  religion,  273. — Great  in* 
delicacy  practised  here,  274. — A  Sunday  spent  in  a  religious  family 
here,  275. — ^This  place  yearly  increasing  in  sixe,  277* 

Dmukmald,  lord,  his  seat  at  Culrossi  48. 

Dimmng,  village  of,  247^ 

Dunnotter,  308. 

Dunsinnan  hill,  253. 

i>up^,  castle  of,  197* 

Durham,  Mr.  laird  of  Largo,  66* 

Dyke,  parish  of;  sands  in,  334. 

Dysart,  5?. 

E. 

Eagles  in  Marr  forest,  344.— Curious  instance  of  an  eagle's  nest  fui> 
nishinga  gentleman  with  a  larder  of  game,  and  other  particulars 
of  this  pair,  389,  390. — Longevity  of  one  at  St.  Omer's,  6O6. 

Ears  of  a  boy  cut  off  by  a  shopkeeper  from  whom  he  had  stolem 
something,  515. 

JEc^o,  remarkable,  in  a  coal-mui^i  98. —At  a  cburch  iwar  Aberbro* 
thic,  283. 
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EJMurghy  route  to  Stirling  from,  1. — Firinf;  tie  |pin»  of  tfae  caaOt 
has,  perhaps,  done  great  mischief  in  regard  to  the  fisheries,  48. — 
Situation  and  public  buildings  of,  579* — ^^he  new  college ;  bota- 
nical garden;  prisons;  and  female  society,  580. — Cleaning  of  th« 
streets;  singular  house,  581. — Ad \anced  state  of  the  elegant  and 
useful  arts  here ;  value  of  land;  dearness  of  coals,  5'<2. — fisher* 
women,  583. — ^The  high  school ;  state  of  medical  practice,  anec- 
dotes, 589,  to  592.— The  advocates'  library,  592. — Prostitutes, 
595. —  Fewer  beggars  proportionally  here  than  in  London,  5£6m 
—Ribaldry  and  abominable  language  used  in  the  streets ;  great 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  originally  Highlanders,  c»r  from  the 
islands^  597* — A  considerable  proportion  of  the  gentlemen  do  not 
marry,  598. — Impositions  and  scandalous  practices  ol  the  witie* 
merchants  here,  599- — Liress  of  the  ladies;  plantations  of  trees 
round  the  city,  603. — College,  604.»— Scarcity  of  natural  and  arti- 
ficial curiosities  here,  606. — Highland  part  of  the  city,  6*10.— 
Population,  61 8. 

lidradieilUSy  manse  of,  5021 

Education,  result  of  a  secluded  course  of,  exemplified  in  a  family  at 
St.  Andrews,  I6I  to  l63. — Consequences  of  a  neglect  of  eduction 
from  motives  of  parsimony,  instanced  in  a  family  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Montrose,  301.  ^General  good  state  of,  in  the  High- 
lands, 406,  407. — Practice  respecting,  among  the  gentry  of  tht 
Hebrides,  546,  547. 

£e&,  monstrous,  caught  in  the  loch  of  Kilconquhar,  71,  73.— Veiy 
few  persons  in  the  inland  counties  ot  Scotland  will  eat  eels  of  any 
kind,  7I.-*Instance  of  transmigration  of,  in  the  river  S^ey,  446  to 
448. — Different  ways  of  catching,  448. 

BlcMn^  445,  449* — Old  staircase  at,  made  without  the  use  of  a  saw, 
440. 

£i!cAo,  castle  of,  213. 

Elcho^  lord,  educated  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  126. 

Ekphant,  particulars  of  one  exhibited  in  London,  607.^ 

Ekvatim  of  situations,  in  certain  circumstances,  does  not  retard 
vegetation;  instances,  391. 

Xlgin^  it«  situation,  population,  and  ruins  of  its  cathedra^  455.— 
General  mildness  of  the  winters  here,  ib. — Clubs,  456. — Immo« 
dest  and  immoral  expressions  used  by  an  auctioneer  here,  458« 

Elgin,  lord,  his  lime-works,  50. 

E^,  town  of,  69.— Parish  of,  70. 

EUe  House,  70. 

Emigration  from  the  Highlands,  ▼arious  remarks  lespecting,  4t^ 
448,  473  to  475.  541. 

Encf/clopadia  Perthensis^  S62« 

Enzie,  the,  356. 

Epigomad,  Dr.  Wilkie's,  considered,  127i  1M«         ^ 

Erne,  river,  237,  238. 

Erskine,  lord,  and  his  brother  Henry,  educated  at  the  university  of 
St.  Andrews,  126. 

Erskint,  rev.  Mr.  Ebenezer,  opens  the  first  meeting  of  S«cedm|>«l 
Perth,  204. 

Efcqfe,  providentia)|  instance  of,  S6. 


lucUd^fnngaHr  meihod  of  reading,  adopted  by  aSecederstadenty8ll« 
Evatigeikul preaciing  (as  it  is  called)  coiuadered,  14,  15. 

F — 9  Mrs.  a  widow  la^y  at  Abei:decn,  curious  anecdote  of,  3S1. 

Foxriti^  a  belief  in,  still  exists  in  the  ioterior  of  the  Highlands,  408* 

Faimey^  house  or  cattle  of,  171,  172. 

Falkirk  tntdr^  10,  37. 

Falkland,  route  from  St  Andrews  to,  l67.— The  palace  here,  173; 
173.' — ^The  forest,  173. — Singular  profligacy  of  a  right  honourable 
person  hereabout,  175. — Route  to  Abernethey  from,  by  KinroHi 
Itf. 

FaU  of  Fain,  476/4,77. 

Famine  about  a  century  ago  in  Murrayshire,  463* 

Farg,  river,  198. — Angling  in,  232. 

Female  society  at  Litchdeld,  580.  * 

fences  of  stone  preferred  to  any  other  kind  all  over  the  Highlandl^ 
444.— More  advantageous  than  hedges,  445. 

Ferns  growing  on  waste  lands  might  be  turned  to  profit  if  collected 
and  burnt,  400,  401. 
•  Fetter-cairn f  and  origin  of  this  name,  298. 

Fife,  bc'tbre  the  union,  was  the  hvartiest  and  happiest  part  of  Sco^ 
land,  99' — Humours  and  fare  at  a  Fifan  wedding,  1(^0. — Was  for- 
merly called  the  kingdom  of  Fife,  101.-*»Peculiar  natural  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  this  county,  177.  Equal  divibion  of  pro-^ 
perty  throughout,  ib,  178,  2 16,  217.— Great  number  of  dove- 
cots in,  216. — East  nook  of,  a  charming  district,  65, — North  nook 
of,  167. 

Fife,  earl  of,  172  note. — ^Improvements  introduced  by  him  into  BamfP* 
shire,  336  to  341. — ^His  seven  different  seats,  342. — His  general 
character,  and  anecdotes  of  him,  345,  346. 

Fife/iess;  101. 

Finlater^  old  castle  of,  35"). — Late  earl  of,  ib, — improvements  intro* 
duced  by  him  into  Bamff!)hire,336. 

JFtr,  pieces  of  the  roots  of,  split  thin,  used  instead  of  candles  in  many 
parts  of  the  Highlands,  440. 

JmA,  appear  sometimes  to  be  rained  in  India,  377* — Qnick  growth  of, 
in  different  countries,  t^, — Numerous  kinds  of,  caught  on  th% 
Shetland  shores,  533. 

Fishers^  colony  of,  the  original  settlers  at  Buckhaven,  57* 

Fisheries  of  theTay  almost  all  monopolized  by  one  man,  263. — Fisfc- 
ery  among  the  Hebrides  328,  329. — in  the  Shetland  isiand9,  528« 
See  also  the  articles  Uerring-Jishery  and  Salmm, 

Flanneland  other  woollen  goods;  bcn(>ticiul  effects  whirh  would  attend 
the  introduction  of  the  manutHcture  of,  into  the  Highlands,  424. 

Fletcher  of  Saltoim,  his  project  re>pecting  the  cities  of  Great  Bntaia 
and  Ireland,  19-  • 

Fhats  u.^'ed  (*n  ihe  river  Spey,  435. 

JFAWo',  battle  of,  0 00. 

Fochabers,  route  from  Bamff  to,  349. — Account  of:  Old  and  New 
'town.s;  sewing-^hri'ad  manufactory,  356. 

Fwd^  tU  HiKblandexB  peculiar  in  rejocao^  inany  sorli  of,  71  to  7i. 


fordsfee^  anecdote  of  the  parson  of,  346, 

Fornicators  doin^  penance  in  the  parishes  of  the  Aicbils,  185. 

Forresj  459- — Route  to  Inverness  from,  461. 

Fort  Aui^uahis^  route  from  iiuerness  to,  471. — ^Account  of,  485.— 

Route  to  Dornoch  from,  487. 
Fort  Charlotte,  in  Shetland,  537- 
Fort  George f  46 .i. 
Fort  IVUIiam,  554. 
Forth;  tue  water  on  its  banks  unwholesome  in  some  situations,  and 

recommended  to  be  filtrcd,  23. — Its  singuhir  windings  between  Stir 

ling  and  Ailoa,  28. — Frith  of,  2. 
Forts,  chain  of,  across  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  479* 
Forty-^ectmd  regiment,  445. — Origin  of,  479  note. 
Forxie,  sands  of,  334. 

Fowl,  wild  and  domesticated,  particulars  concerning  the  natural  his- 
tory and  manners  of,  398,  399. 
Fox  killed  by  a  farmer's  wife  m  the  county  of  Bamff,  410. 
Foxglrce.  See  the  article  Digitalis. 

Froys  in  a  church-yard  after  public  worship,  instance  of^  408. 
Frazersbnrghy  331. 
Friday,  inconsistent  scruples  of  a  Roman-catholic  gentleman  on  the 

observance  of,  598. 
Frith  of  Forth,  2.— Of  Tay ,  1 76. 
Frogs,  vast  multitudes  of,  found  frozen  together  in  a  swamp,  revived 

by  being  brought  near  the  fire,  449. 
Fuely  great  scarcity  of,  in  som^  parts  of  Scotland,  299* 
FtmeralSf  singular  incidents  at  two,  431,  432. — Instance  of  one  very 

numerously  attended,  at  Glasgow,  561. 
Furrier  of  London,  his  application  for  a  lease  of  a  rabbit-warren  in 

Scotland,  ll6note. 

G. 

Galbo)  I^e,  near  the  village  of  Crieff,  244. 

Gamery,  three  Danes'  heads  built  in  the  church-wall  of,  334. 

Gardauttg,  an  improvement  in,  not  introduced  into  Scotland,  322. 

Gardenstone,  late  lord,  304. 

Garvies,  a  small  fish  very  plentiful  in  the  Forth,  47. 

Geese,  curious  particulars  in  the  natural  history  of,  449. 

General's  Hut,  near  the  Fall  of  Foirs,  477, 478. 

Gentoo  physicians,  practice  of,  591* 

Ghosts,  belief  in,  still  exists  in  the  interior  of  the  Highlands,  408.-- 
See  also  the  article  Apparition. 

Gibson,  Mr.  rector  of  the  academy  at  Perth,  262. 

Glasgow,  its  streets  and  buildings,  560. — Contrariety  of  scenes  here 
on  a  Sunday,  56l. — Commercial  prosperity  of  this  city,  564. — 
Profligate  manners  of  the  common  people,  ib.  565. — A  great 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  appear  to  be  Highlanders,  567. — Ex- 
traordinary degree  of  lewdness  among  the  lower  classes,  568,  569. 

Glass,  one  side  of  a  house  at  Ediuburgh  almost  wholly  constructed 
of,  581. 

Glossitis,  discipline  of,  276t 

9knpreacher9p  ^07* 
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G/fn<rreH/4lO,  411. 

OtendccoTiy  182, 

GlendoicK  213. 

GUniCy  Mr.  James,  of  his  majesty's  corps  of  engineers;  some  parti- 

culars  respecting,  133  to  135. 
Glenmore^  woods  of,  435. 
Clentatf,  lady,  anecdote  of,  245. 

Cold  and  silver ^  consideration  whether  there  is  more  of  these  metals 
in  the  world  now  than  there  was  anciently,  30,  31.     Only  way 
of  accounting  for  any  supposed  diminution  of  them,  37. 
GofJ\  game  of,  as  practised  in  the  university  ol  St.  Andrews,  123. 
Goose-race^  barbarous  and  cruel  custom  of,  as  practisea  at  St.  An« 

drcws,  165. 
Gunhn  Casfffy  t^ic  scat  of  the  duke  of  Gordon,  358,  359. — Great 

golden  foiiC  at,  30. 
Gordon^  Peter,  esq.  of  Aberlour,  358. 
Gordons^  depredations  anciently  occasioned  by  the  hostilities  of  the, 

457. 
Gothsy  of  similar  origin   with  the  Celts,  but  ultimately  advanced 

much  more  in  improvement,  34, 
Grace  before  dinner,  near  Thurs<s  505. 
Graham^  ancient  family  of,  244,  245. — Sir  John  de,  his  sword  pro* 

served  as  xi  curiosity  at  the  head  inn  at  Clackmannan,  43. 
Grahitins  dyke^  6. 
Grain  ;  the  Hi«{hlanders  will  eat  bread  made  of  any  kind  singly,  but 

not  of  a  mixture,  73. 
Grammar'Sihoolf  a  good  one  in  every  presbytery  or  certain  district  of 

the  Highlands  much  wanted,  407. 
Gra77/;4r{;i^,.  manners  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of,  298. 
Grangentout/i,  4. 

Grftm/e,  quarry  of,  near  Huntley,  368. 
Granty  sir  James,  chief  of  the  Grants,  386. 

Robert,  esq.  of  Elchies,  381, 445,  449. 

■  rev.  Mr.  clergyman  of  the  church  oi  Kirkmichael,  3 84. 

' Mr.  Alexander,  a  glen  preacher,  407. 

Graj^,  Mr.  minister  of  Abornethey,  '209  to  21 1. 
Greerij  !Mr.  of  the  Hebrides,  melancholy  death  of  his  only  child,  553. 
Groaners  employed  in  the  dissenting  congregations,  595. 
Growthyycry  rapid  and  visible,  of  some  plants  in  the  interior  of  tho 

Highlands,  510. 
Gvcsls  (ghosts)  ro-Xy  the  name  of  a  street  in  Aberdeen,  3l6. 
Gymnastic  exercises  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  120,  123,  125. 

H. 

H — we,  Mr.  his  singular  religious  enthusiasm,  13- 

Hair,  remarkable  instance  of  a  change  in  the  colour  of,  in  a  few  dayi^ 

by  vexati'Mi,  596. 
Haldaney  Mr.  bis  missionaries,  14. 
Jialkify  laird,  whimsical  anecdote  of  bis  doing  penance  for  fornix* 

tion,  in  tl.e  church  of  SaLne,  183  note. 
fiamiltony  and  the  palace  there,  j/i-^Ruius  of  the  old  castle  of  the 

^lamiltons,  572. 


BamyHeai^  medicinal  springs  lately  discovered  at,  $45: 

Hangmen^  reflections  on  their  cundiiiony  history  of,  a  desideratufll 
in  moral  pbilosophy,  ^66. 

.fiiffit^iirM,  extraordinary,  of  the  people  in  the  northern  and  moiui* 
tainous  parts  of  Scotland,  415,  4l6\ 

Harris^  one  of  the  Hebrides,  541. 

HaweSf  Dr.  3^3  note. 

SeadSf  three  Dunes ;  built  in  a  church-wall,  334.  % 

Hebrides^  or  Western  isles,  number  of,  540.  —  Manner  of  living 
among  the  g^try  of,  and  education  of  their  children,  546. — Man- 
ner of  living  among  the  lower  classes ;  and  condition  of  the  la^ 
bouring  people,  54-7. 

Bedges  less  advantageous  than  stone  fences,  445. 

fiffi,  instance  of  one  bringing  her  chicken  down  from  the  top  of  a 
house  by  its  neck,  370. 

Henderson^  sir  John,  his  seat,  &6. 

firrxm caught  alive,  frozen  to  the  ground,  4 IK 

Herring  fisherif  oa  the  cosset  oi  F'liie;  its  former  mai^itude  and1ra« 
portance,  and  present  reduced  state,  8b',  S/-— Inquiry  respecting 
the  true  cause  of  this  derline,  88  to  91- — ^The  practice  of  cutting 
away  the  sea-weed  for  the  making  of  kelp,  probably  repels  the  her- 
Tings,  91. — Attempts  that  have  b(*en  made  .by  government  for  the 
extension  of  the  Scottish  fisheries,  92,  93. — Projects  for  the  same 
end  recommended  by  individuals,  94,  95. — Rational  ideas  on  this 
subject,  95  to  98. 

m^Ajc&Ki/ of  Edinburgh,  589. 

Highland  Watch^  establishment  and  purpose  of,  479>  t^ote. 

HighUmdSf  narrative  furnishing  some  idea  of  the  state  of,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  480  note. 

BighianderSf  peculiar  in  rejecting  many  sorts  of  food,  71  to  73.—^ 
Manner  in  which  they  are  distinguished  from  the  Lowlanders  by 
Froissard,  256,  note.— diffTerenceof  character  between  them,  512. 
-^^Their  physiognomy,  and  its  peculiarities  accounted  for,  S67y  5o8« 

BiUt^Dr.  political  sermon  preached  by  him,  106-— Another  sermon 
of  bis,  circulated  at  the  public  expense,  107. — Contrasted  with 
John  Knox,  ib, 

«— ^  Mr.  Henry,  in  what  manner  chosen  professor  of  Greek  in  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews,  146. 

r Rowland,  307. — Eccentric  and  ridiculous  anecdotes  of,  593|. 

594.-— His  groaners,  5fj5. 

Hopetoun  House,  and  curious  charter  to  this  estate,  2. 

^orse*wflrAe*4iear  Brechin,  303. 

Borses  in  the  Highlands  sometimes  eat  one  another's  tails,  mane8,and 
ears,  through  hunger,  39 1. — ^Their  ia|»acity,  395. — Attention  paid 
to  their  health  in  Englai^d  and  Scotland,  592.— Fhose  of  the  Shet« 
land  islafids,  531.  ' 

flotoof  Fife,  170.  *  . 

Hunter^  Dr.  professor  of  humanity  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews^ 
146. 

■  Mr.  minister  of  Saline;  whimsical  anecdote  of  his  rebuking 

a  fornicator  doing  penance  in  his  chttrch|  183  note. 

»-     '  ■";  Robert,  of  Lunna,  529. 


Hvntkjff  village  of,  $S$. 

/ftM/Zey,  marquis  of,  368. 

Hwitley  Lodge^  an  old  castle  and  bunting-seat  of  the  duke  of  Oor« 

don,  364. 
SydrophoHa,  instance  of  a  clergyman's  escaping  by  bis  firmness,  355* 

I. 

Impraoemeni  in  tbe  condition  of  tbe  lower  ranks,  plans  for,  sbould 
proceed  by  slow  and  careful  advances;  instance,  528,  5:29. 

Independance^  the  Highlanders  ea§er  to  shew  a  spirit  of^  when  they  bav« 
the  opportunity,  506» 

Irnia  Hause^  a  seat  of  tbe  earl  of  Fife,  342. 

Intelkctvud  system  of  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers,  76,  77* 

/uronbfi,  discouraging  effect  produced  by  an  address  from  a  medical 
clergyman  to  his  flock  respecting,  510,  51 1. 

hiver  Pqffray^  243.— Castle  of,  240. 

Ifwerary^  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  554. 

Inttrhmie^  308. 

Inverkeitking,  signification  of  this  name,  55.«— Description  of  tli# 
town,  t^.-— Singular  sermon  here,  56. 

Imerhchy  Castle^  22. 

Iwbemess^  proper  for  a  seat  of  government  for  the  nortbern  division 
of  Scotland,  19,  20. — Route  from  Forres  to,  46l. — Difference  ia 
tbe  language  here ;  the  English  spoken  with  remarkable  purity^ 
469. — ^Situation  of  this  town;  its  salmon-fishery,  manufacturoa 
and  trade,  harbour,  f6. — Population,  470. — Remains  of  fort 
and  castles,  t6. — ^This  town  well  supplied  with   every  article  of 

^  convenience  and  luxury,  ib, — Assembly-rooms  and  academy,  16.— • 
Route  to  Fort  Augustus  from,  47 1  • 

/roil,  great  variety  of  articles  now  made  of;  as  ships,  bridges, 
roads,  &c.  4. 

Itch  not  so  prevalent  as  formerly  in  the  Higblands,  432.-— See  als» 
478. 

J. 

James  F.  bis  manners,  100. 

Jamee  VL  room  in  which  he  was  bom,  5* 

Johnson^  Dr.  254, 353. 

Jvgs  (an  fron  collar  fixed  by  a  cbain  to  tbe  cburcb-door),  instanca 
of  a  young  woman  standing  in,  403. 

Juniper'bushes  in  the  Highlands,  singular  property  of,  433. 

Justke  and  equity,  improved  ideas  of  tbe  people  in  tbe  interior  parti 
of  Scotland  respecting,  420. 

K. 

Keith^  island,  in  tbe  harbour  of  Peterhead,  328* 

Eeith^  New,  village  of,  364."— Story  of  a  youpg  man  at  tbe  inn  ber^» 

365. 
Kelly  LaWf  63. 
Kefuble^  anecdote  of,  ^89* 
Kennedy^  archbishop,  his  tomb  in  the  cburcb  of  St.  SalvatOfi  at  St» 

Andrews,  159. 
JTiV,  singular  sermon  on  a  text  respecting  a,  56* 
£fcr#  (the),  woodbead  of^  and  yiew  irom,  238# 
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Kilbeggie,  46. 

Kilconqvhar,  loch  and  village  of,  7t« — ^The  minister's  house  at,  73. 

KUdrumjnyy  t22. — Castle,  372. 

KibnafUf  stupendous  terraces  at,  197* 

Kincardine^  47. — Old  castle  of,  244, 

Kincraigj  67. 

Kitiermoniet  381. 

Kinghom,  56. 

KinkeU,  bridge  of,  244. 

Kimtaird's  Head^  promontoiy  of,  331. 

KUmoully  hill  or  cliff  of,  170,  214,  252. — Earl  of,  chosen  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  St.  Andrews;  his  laudable  conduct  in  that  si* 
tuation,  108,  109. 

Kinross^  signification  of  this  name,  49. — ^Town  of,  IBS. — its  manu- 
factures, 1 89.— County  of,  177>  178,  2l6. 

KinrobS  Hovse^  188. 

Kirk  ^  Shots^  and  story  of  the  fortunes  of  a  £irmer's  daughter  at 
this  place,  576* 

Kirkoidy^  57* 

KirkmckaeU  Gaelic  sermon  preached  in  the  church  of»  383. 

Kirkwall^  fair  of,  515. — Elegant  ball  at,  518. — ^Manufacture  of  straw 
hats  here,  t6. 

fuf,  holy,  spoken  of  by  St  Paul,  litterally  inculcated  by  a  non-cleri- 
cal preacher,  169* 

KfdghU  Templan^  382. 

fmur,  John,  the  reformer,  I6, 107- 

L. 

X  ■      ,  rev.  Mr.  near  Elgin,  a  hospitable  and  pious  clergyman,  512:# 
Laggan^  parish  of,  iu  gr^at  elevation,  509. 

Lairds^  lower  and  superior  classes  of,  in  the  Aichils,  184, 185. — Con- 
dition of  an  Abernethey  laird,  223, 224. 
Lanark^  572. 
Land^  uncultivated,  considerations  on  the  great  quantity  of,  both  in 

Scotland  and  in  England,  10,  46,  379)  467. — Fertility  of  the  land 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen,  315. 
Landlady  of  the  inn  at  Tamintoul,  singular  story  of,  384. 
LargOf  celebrated  characters  bom  at  66y  67> — Charity  established 

here  for  old  men,  67. — Den  of,  64. — House  of,  66. — Hill  of,  22. 

Law,  62,  63. 
Lark  heard  singing  all  night  in  the  Shetland  islands  in  the  middle  of 

summer,  524. 
Latin,  and  other  dead  languages,  great  prepossession  in  &vour  of,  at 

Perth  259. 
LavTcnce  Kirk,  Tillage  of,  304. — ^Album,  or  white  book,  at  the  inn 

here,  305. 
Lazinets  very  prevalent  among  the  common  people  in  the  Highlands, 

409, 557. 
Learning,  scarcity  of,  in  former  times,  454. 
leases,  long,  greatly  wanting  for  the  agricultural  improvement  of 

Scotland,  379»  385.— Principal  motives  of  the  Highland  propria* 

l»rs  for  not  granting  such,  506, 
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Lmdck,  the  principal  tawa  in  the  Shetland  ifllands,  5dl.<*— ^ttpopo^ 

lation  and  situalion,  537«  .       r 

Lalie,  the  commander  of  the  Scotch  coyenanterft'  army»  ^d» 
LcisHe,  Mr.  John^  133. 
Ltucharsy  58. 

Lccetty  earl  of,  his  seat,  171.— LatQ  countess  of,  SOp. 
LevM,  town  and  river  of,  6l,  187. 
LewiSf  or  Harris,  the  largest  of  the  Hebrides,  541. 
Ubran/y  advocates^  at  i^infourgh,  692. 

JJghU  used  instead  of  candles  in  many  parts  6f  the  Highlands,  440» 
jJmestone;  value  and  importance  in  an  agricultural  view,  of  a  rock 

of,  discovered  in  an  estate,  332. 
Lme-worh  of  lord  Elgin,  50. 

LMore$j  lake  of,  214.^Ruins  of  the  rich  abbey  of,  2\ 
IdnUtigaWf  palace  of,  3. 
Lidfortf  Roman  aqueduct  at,  40. 
Lock  Awe,  554. 
Lock  Fyne,  554. 
LoehLocky.Ai^. 
Loch  Lomondy  557,  553* 
Loch  Okh,  AS6. 
Loch  Tarf,  476- 
Lochie^  river,  47€. 

LifMecin,  175,  187.— Trout  of,  188.-*Ca9tIe  of,  186. 
Lochnesi,  4,72,  475. 
Lommidi,  175. 

Longevity  of  a  gander,  44$. — Of  some  other  animals,  450,  451. 
Lo^jitude,  a  method  of  finding,  supposed  to  be  discovered,  by  one  o| 

the  rectors  of  the  academy  at  Inverness,  470* 
Louis  XIV.  anecdote  of,  349. 
Lowtif  lord,  golden  plate  given  by  George  I.  to,  29« 
Lucky  and  unlucky  days,  hours,  and  objecUi  believed  in  some  parts  of 

Scotland,  499* 
Lumm  bay,  and  parishx)f,  286,  287- 
Lungs,  critical  surgical  operation  performed  on,  in  some  parts  of 

Scotland,  459. 
Luihermmr,  great  agricultural  improvement  of,  298. 
Luxury,  reAiied  instance  of,  in  many  kitchens  in  the  north  of  Scot^ 

land,  404. 
lA/i9^,  very  general  practice  of,  among  the  Highlanders,  506. 
X^simackus  of  Babylon,  his  vast  quantity  of  gold,  30. 

M. 

MacaUum,  a  robber  executed  at  Perth,  particulars  of,  note,  482  483; 
Macbeth,  story  of,  68. — Ruins  of  his  castles,  253,  470, 
Macdonaid  of  the  Isles,  541. 
— — ^  Serjeant,  his  villainous  conduct  toward  a  robber  whom  ho 

was  sent  to  apprehend,  482  note. — His  punbhment  note^  4fr3| 

,484. 

-,  Mr.  appointed  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  ttu? 


versity  of  St.  Andrews,  151. 
■■■'■  ■■■■■  I  Mr,  a  London  bookseller,  555. 

T  T 


<MO€dtffi  town  of,  537. — Improvements  introduced  in  and  around,  hf 
the  present  earl-  of  Fife,  3S8. — State  of  its  population  and  trade, 
339.-^£rected  into  a  royal  borough,  t6. 

Macduff*s  cave^  68« 

Macg-^rf  Mrs.  singular  story  of,  $13  to  515. 

Ma^any^  ^39* 

MacUodf  Serjeant  Donald,  his  conduct  toward  a  robber'  whom  he 
was  sent  to  apprehend,  4S0  note. 

Maggy  Lauder^  house  at  Crail  where  she  lived,  ^. 

MagpitSj  curious  account  of  two  building  their  nest  in  a  gooseberry- 
bush,  S69- — Firmly  believed  by  many  people  in  the  Highlands  to 
possess  the  talent  of  prescience ;  anecdote  on  this  subject,  436,437* 

Mahomdan  met  at  New  Keith,  366,. 

Jfiiu/-ffiTafi/,ttngnlar  anecdote  of  the  death  of  one  in  Aberdeenshire, 
323. — Slavery  and  drudgery  of  the  maid-servants  in  the  Highlands^ 
421. 

Makotm^  king,  the  successor  of  Macbeth,  68. — Remains  of  his  castle, 
near  Inverness,  470. 

MannerB  of  the  people  in  the  interior  of  the  Highlands,  much  less 
chang^  ttian  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland,  509« 

Marbkt  great  quantity  of  fine,  near  Bamff,  349. 

Margaret^  queen  of  king  Malcolm  HI.  2. 

Marr  Lodge,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Fife,  343. — Forest,  344. 

Marriage  with  two  sisters,  argument  for  its  legality,  278,  279*-^ 
Practice  of  marriage  for  the  sake  of  recovering  damages  in  case 
,of  adultery,  398. -^Conduct  of  many  of  the  gentlemen  of  Edin* 
burgh  and  others  respecting  marriage,  598,  599. 

Jfory  of  Guise  escorted  to  Scotland  by  the  admiral  of  France,  102. 
^-Unsuccessful  pretensions  of  Henry  VUI.  to  her  hand,  ib, — song 
composed  on  this  occasion,  103. 

Mary  queen  of  Scots,  room  in  which  she  was  born,  3. — ^Pkiintings  of, 
29>  70.«*-*Her  escape  from  the  castle  of  Lochlevin,  1 86. 

Moiter  of  a  parish,  this  name  assumed  and  explained  by  a  country 
schoolmaster,  280. 

Maide^  honourable  William  Ramsay,  280. 

Ifasfotcfi,  Mr.  morning  prayer  of,  240*. 

itfitQf,  isle  of,  82,  83. 

M^cal  practice  at  Edinburgh ;  state  of,  and  anecdotes  on  this  sub- 
ject, 589  to  592. 

«—»lf(eAnflr,  general,  l64. — House,  17! . — Lord,his  conduct,  compa- 
red with  that.of  his  predecessor  the  earl  of  Kinnoull,  as  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  103,  147. 

Men  are,  have  been,  and  always  ^  ill  be,  nearly  the  same  in  stature^ 
43. 

Menstritf  25. 

MiUtarp  spirit  of  the  Highlanders,  445* 

Mill  of  £nt^  243. 
>  Mili-iioiuSf  singular  anecdote?  respecting  two,  368, 3^. 

Milnmort^  or  Mills  of  Forth,  village  of,  194, 

'hRnerab^  valuable,  might  probably  be  found  in  Murray  and  Banff- 
shire; 454. 

Mire'f^s,  or  h^ggerS;  a  part  of  the  diess  of  the  Scotch  poor,  608. 
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Ulssianarieij  Sand/eroanian  sent  into  the  central  Highlands ;  unsuccess- 

ful,  IS. — Ah  officious  missionary  £ainily  in  the  presbytery  of  Duiv 

kcld,14. 
iiitcM^  Mrs.  matrimonial  anecdote  respecting,  249. 
Modcsttfy  reflections  on,  307. 

Mmcnef,  hill  of,  I96,  197,  251,  252.— View  from,  253^, 
Montrnml,  village  add  parish  of,  17 1. 
MdnkSf  arc  the  men  to  whom  the  European  nations  remote  £rom  Italj 

owe  their  best  lessons  and  examples  in  both  agriculture  and  mech»> 

nics,  159. 
Jfoii^roff,  singular  disposition  of  the  houses  at,  287- — Disagreement 

ismong  the  iiihamtants,  t6.<— Public  boilding^,  288. — Population, 

^ituation^  harbour,  and  salmon-fisheries,  296. — General  character 

of  this  town,  297. — Route  to  Aberdeen  from,  S98*^^MausoIeaiA 

9f  the  ducal  family  of,  244. 
Mtfrajfj  earl  of,  his  improvements,  56. 
JMorcduHy  252, 253  note. 
Morion^  earl  of,  his  icat,  5& 

■  ,  Mr.  professor  in  the  university  of  Sf.Andrewiy  l$g. 
itqt9- .  See  the  article  SfcQi^moi$. 
Mournings  custom  of,  in  the  Highlands,  436. 
Muchk  Bin\  at  Abernethey,  the  scene  of  the  celebration  of  the  iacra« 

In^nts  amohg  some  of  the  sectaries,  225,  229. 
Mygdmm^  island  of,  215. 

MuirBum,  instance  of  one,  on  Belrinnis,  380,  381. 
liuin.  See  the  article  Londf  vHatltivataL 
Murray,  ancient  family  of,  244,  245. — Present  earl  of,  34 1'. 
Murray  Frith,  331. 
Mvrrayikirt,  badnesfe  of  the  roads  in  many  parts  of,  457.^Cattse 

Why  there  is  perhaps  less  rain  in  this  county  than  any  where  els« 

in  ScotlMid)  487. 
Mutm,  village  of^  240. 

N. 
Xtdrn,  469. 
Navigation,  its  origin  perhaps  as  early  in  the  northern  parts  of  Ca« 

rope  as  in  the  Mediterranean,  33. — Its  origin  in  Scotland,  34  to 

30.— «Its  state  in  Scotland  in  the  reigns  of  James  IV.  and  V.  101. 
Nais  of  a  species  of  foreign  birds,  used  for  making  soup,  306. 
Neaburgh,  situation  and  manufactures  of,  213. — Grand  cliff  here^ 

214. — Variety  of  religious  sects,  217.*-the  Bereans,  2^0. 
Nao  Millie  50. 
Niagara,  fall  of,  477. 
NiPiatu,  St.  church  of,  9. — ^Marvellousstory  extracted  from  the  parisk 

books  of,  27. 
Norman  Law,  grand  prospect  from,  176* 
North  Bcnack  Law,  80,  82. 
i^ortheakf  lord,  his  seat  near  Aberbrothic,  283. 
Nou-kead,  a  ramarkable  rock  on  the  Shetland  shore,  535. 

^o^il,hillof,371. 

O 

O— — ,  Mr.  matrimonial  anecdote  of,  585. 

Oaii  not  strictly  rtvcrenced  anM>iig  the  HigUaaud«n|  906. 
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Oftffroie  prints  and  books  sold  to  young  ftofAt  by  a  pedlar,  S07. 
Vchiitree,  Jord,  story  of  his  elevation  to  the  peerage>  and  subsequent 

degradation,  304. 
Ogiliie^  professor,  of  King's  college  in  the  university  of  AberdrcB^ 

317. 
Ord  of  Caithness,  4.95,  499- 
Orkney  inlands,    36. — Account  of,    i515. — ^Their  numberi  540«— 

Wretched  state  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in,  6 13,  6X4. 
Ostiers,  dishonest  practice  of,  388. 


aP Ar,  dexterity  by  which  a  young  man  obtainiid  the  living  of,  S68* 

Pmibride,  UTS. 

'Pffiimvrf,  house  and  plantations  of,  S80. 

Parents  in   England  first  forbidden  to  sell  their  children  by  Allied, 

41. — ^Argumcnts  by  which  that  practice  was  supported,  tb. 
Park,  Mr.  the  African  traveller,  8. — His  character,  i6. 
Partnership  in  every  thing  between  an  old  man  and  his  sott,  anecdote 

of,  303. 
Paul  Jones,  violence  exercised  by  him  on  the  town  of  Aberbrodiic, 

281. 
Teat-moss,  enormous  quantities  of,  found  in  the  Highlands,  411,  419. 
Pedlars,  the  introducers  of  every  article  of  dress  into  the  Highlands, 

439. 

Pemfcuik,  palace  of,  173. 

Perpetuum  mobde,  a  sort  of  principle  of  this  nature  applied  to  ma- 
chinery for  draining  a  coal-mine,  39. 

Perth,  estate  and  family  of,  244. — Fine  view  in  approaching  from  Pit- 
kethley,  254. — Its  importance  in  thchistory  of  Scotland,  255. — Cha- 
racter of  the  inhabitants,  256. — Was  the  principal  focus  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrines,  ^57' — its  unfavourable  character  in  other  respects 
at  that  time,  ib. — this  in  sonic  degree  improved  at  present,  258«-*- 
Union  here  of  a  classical  education  with  religious  bigotry  and 
^verity  accounted  for,  ib.  to  26'0. — Present  state  of  religion  here, 
261. — Respect  paid  to  literature  and  science,  26'3. — State  of  trade 
and  nuinufacturcs,  ih,  96^. — Fisherie«,  263. — Improved  state  of 
agriculture  hereabout,  263.— This  town  is  neariy  the  centre  of 
Scotland  with  regard  to  population,  266. — Route  to  Dundee  fron, 

*    271. 

Peterhead ;  its  situation,  population,  harbour,  ar.d  commerce,  328.— * 
Mineral  spring  here ;  accommodation  for  strangers,  329- 

Petrifactions  in  the  Dropping  Cave  at  Slanes,  327. 

'Physiognomy  of  the  Highlanders,  and  its  peculiarities  accounted  Ibi, 
567,  568. 

Pic/<,  their  empire  in  Scotland,  32. — Their  diffbrent  appellations,  and 
significations  of  these,  ib. — ^Their  manners  and  customs,  t5. — llwir 
expeditions,  and  colonies  planted  by  them,  33. — ^The  Pictish  paartof 
Scotland  advanced  much  more  in  improvement  than  the  CeUiC| 
35. 

Pigeott^house,  method  of  inducing  the  pigeons  to  forsake,  398. 

Pinkie,  21. 

Pirie,  Mr.  JLle^ander,  professor  of  pL4osophy  among  tb?  Secedw^ 
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5l08.*^£8tablis!iesa  Berefth  church  at  Newburgb,  C30. — Hit  expo- 
sition of  a  passage  in  the  Revelations,  221. 

Pit  and  gaUoM,  power  of»  formerly  vested  in  the  great  landholder!  of 
Scotland ;  and  anecdote  on  this  subject,  404. 

Pitkethky  wells,  242,  247- — Disgusting  practice  at,  248. 

Piitenvxemy  80. — Visit  paid  to  this  town  by  Charles  11.  t^.  to  82* 

Plaioj  his  doctrine  as  explained  by  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers,  76,  77 •    ' 

Plover  J  one  raises  a  collection  in  the  character  of  a  strolling  preach- 
er, 49' — Singular  arid  melancholy  adventure  of  two  strolling  play- 
ers, 288. — Extraordinary  character  of  a  gentleman  who  married  a 
strolling  actress,  290  to  294. 

P/<i|^ir,  rev.  John,  132. 

'  ,  Dr.  appointed  {Principal  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrew!, 

151.— arid  why. 

PUmghf  imperfect  construction  of,  in  the  Shetland  islands,  5d0* 

Plumber^  remark  of  one  rospe-cting  a  lead  coffin,  316. 

Pok^ats^  nest  of,  in  a  tree,  410. 

Pomma^  island  ot',  5l6. 

Poo/sratetf  none  in  the  Highlands,  417. 

Pwk  rejected  as  a  food  in  the  Highlands  till  little  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  71. 

Portsoy^  its  situation,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  352. 

Pottery^  stones  furnishing  the  material  for,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Portsoy,  354. 

Prmftr^  anecdote  of  the  hypocritical  practice  of,  by  a  tradesman,  l69. 

Praying  tocieties  at  Glasgow,  56 1,  5o2. 

PteadUTiy  strolling,  1 6. — ^Too  much  encouraged  in  Scotland,  49. 

Pftfudices^  mutual  unfavourable  ones  between  the  Scots  and  English, 
fast  subsiding,  271. 

Prqfestors^  different  methods  of  two  in  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  in 
communicating  their  sentiments  on  philosophical  subjects,  318. 

Pro$iiiitte$  in  London  and  in  Edinburgh,  595. 

PtarmagOHf  a  kind  of  wild  pheasant,  found  on  the  Highland  hills,  425. 

Q- 

Q ,  duke  of,  305. 

Quackf  religious,  at  St.  Cyrus,  307. 
Quackery^  disgusting  instance  of,  268. 
Quarry^  fine,  of  free-stone,  near  Kincardine,  47. 
Questions  generally  asked  by  the  common  people  in  the  mountains  of 
Scotland,  in  answer  to  other  questions,  412,  413. 

R. 

A— -^,  Miss,  the  colour  of  her  hair  changed  in  a  few  days  by  vex- 
ations, 59(i. 

KuMtff,  singular  anecdote  of  a  fright  occasioned  by,  l67. 

Jlain,  cause  why  there  is  pdrhaps  less  in  Murrayshire  than  any  where 
dse  in  Scotland,  487. — Almost  continual  on  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland,  556. — anecdote  on  this  subject,  557. 

Raiif  sagacity  of,  in  the  Highlands,  397* 

JUd  Htad^  promontory  of,  283,  286. 

Kf^g^^  gteal  variety  of,  at  Stirling,  and  frivolous  diq^tttM  of  the  dif- 
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'  fB<i%Ht«ectB,  \%  1  S,«»atCulross,  48.— Means  by  which  Scotland  ti^» 
fciently  possessed  so  graat  a  nnmber  of  religious  edifices  and  founda- 
tions, 158. — Public  worship  neglected  by  the  higher  ranks  in  many 
places,  46l. — Fanatics  at  Tain,  490, 49-]  .*  *Ross-shire  |he  kofyland 
of  Scotland,  492. — Religious  unitbrtntt  worn  at  Glaigbw,  56*2,  563« 

1  *^^ee  also  the  article  3ftB»ofianef. 

^epaitwg^^tool^  still  retained  in  ^me  churc^ies  of  Scotlapd,  3^1.-^ 
Sec  also  4he  article  Cirf^^-#<oo/^  * 

l^ectiationBj  singular  escposition  cf  some  passages  ip,  281, 232. 

KMuniatism^  method  ot  ^urc  of,  591. 

Richardsottf  Mr.  the  monopoliser  of  the  fisheries  of  (he  Tay,  263, 264, 
359.  * 

Sidge^chout^  orig^  and  present  relics  of  the  distribution  of  ground 
by  this  custom,  457. 

Jlfirg,  ills  emblematicaF  signification  in  the  marriage^ceremoAy  pointy 
ad  out  by  a  clergyman  in  the  Orkneys  to  the  parties^  519.       ' 

Roadj  consular,  fro.ii  Stirling,  1 7* — Considerations  on  the  actual  stat^ 
of  the  roads  in  Great  Briton,  44  to  46. — Excellent  state  of  thoi^ 
all  round  Aberdeen,  324.— General  good  condition  of  roads  i^ 
Scotland,  354. — ^Badoess  of,  in  n^4ny  parts  of  the  county  of  Muc^ 
ray,  457.-T-Roads  from  Inverness  to  Fort  Augustus,  487* 

Rob  lloy,  a  notorio^is  thief,  particulars  respecting,  4$1. 

il^it  fortified  by  the  Dan^i  3^. 

JRo/fo,  lord,  247. 

Soman  r^nftaintf  at  the  village  of  Garoelon,  ^—  Inquiry  into  t)ie  staff 
of  our  ancestors  under  the  Romati  governmelijt,  7^ 

JRoffioii-cefikiKc  chapel  in  theEneie,  356,  357.--  Inconsistent  scruplef 
of  a  ^binan*cathnlic  gentleman  on  the  observance  of  Friday,  59& 

Roushire  the  holif  land  of  Scotland,  492. 

Roikemay^  a  seat  of  the  earl^of  Fife,  343. 

JRofltfi,  «itui(tion  and  inhabitants  of,  453.— Castle,  t6« 

Rojfal  bounty^  applied  to  the  diffusion  6f  knowledge  a]roong  the  cook- 
•     men  people  of  the  Highlands  ^d  islands  of  Scotland,  407. 

Rudder,  an  additional  one  at  the  stem  of  vessels  proposed,  2« 

RumbUng  bridge  over  the  river  Devon,  191. 

Ruthren,  abbey  of,  244. 

Bymer,  regent,  of  the  university  of  St  Andrews,  pleasant  anecdotes 
Inspecting,  112  note. 

Ryudt  Mr.  William^  rector  of  the  public  school  at  Perth)  26p» 

5 — t,  miss,  an  officious  sectarian  missionary  in  the  presbytery  of 
Dnnkeld,  14.  '         ' 

.5acrAi>M^«,  the'administration  of,  among  some  of  the  sectaries,  a  con- 
siderable means  of  profit  to  the  public  houses  in  some'places;  225. 
— Descri{^ion  of  the  sacrameiit-i^eek  among  the  Seceders,  226  to 

'      232. 

8i.  Andrew,  city  cf;  route  from  DumCermline  to,  55.r*->View  of,  in 
approaching  it,  103. — Streets  of,  f55.-^Remftins'ofthecathe(hal, 
1S6* — Wall  surrounding  the  priory,  157- — Annual  fair  tbe  foun- 
dation of  its  prosperity  uid  optil^noe  before  the  Reformation,  159* 
'^-Numerous  feligious  bous^  formerly  esud>)islied  hec^,  ib^-^ 
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floras  m  the  tey,  l60.  Kumerous  empty  luMues,  l6l. — lingular 
^mily  here,  t6.-— Very  few  fish  in  the  inoer  part  of  the  bay*  1654 
r— Charter  and  keys  of  the  city,  164. — Barbarous  and  cruel  cus- 
toms of  cat-races  and  goose-races  here,  l65.— Route  to  Falkland 
ifroiny  167. — The  univeniiy^  Gustoott  respecting  the  professor  of 
church-history  here,  86. — Present  state  of  the  university,  104.— 
Abuse  in  the  grant  of  pfofessorships,  105.T-Political  sermons  bj 
a  principal  of  one  of  the  colleges,  106,  107.— Distinguished  pro* 
Ifcssors  who  have  flourished  here,  107- — Its  ancient  celebrity  re« 
vived  by  the  chancellorship  of  the  earl  of  Kinnoull,  IDS. — ^its 
public  library,  and  strict  discipline,  at  that  time,  lOp. — CoUegn, 
110.— Discipline  &c.  of  the  Divinity  college  and  the  Philosophy 
college,  ib.—St.  Salvator^s  college,  1  i  I. — ^its  fine'  chapel,  1 13. — 
St.  Leonard's  college,  111. — Regulations  and  economy  of  the  col- 
le^,  113. — hour  of  shutting  the  gates,  s6.-*-dinner,  114. — break- 
fast, i]7.--prayers,  118. — sessions  and  vacations,  1  t9.-«gymnas- 
'tic  exercises;  krchery,  130. — ^gameofgolf,  123. — horsemanship, 
125. — Sons  of  distinguished  ^milies  educated  in  college  here, 
126. — Decline  of  the  university  by  a  gradual  and  general  relaxation^ 
140. — Various  jn&tanccs  of  imrivuing  pulicy,  and  of  the  abu^  of 
paltronage,  in  the  university,  14tf  to  153, — ^The  revenue  of  the  col« 
Uges  vastly  -greater  than  their  expenditure,  150, 154. 

Si.  Cyrui,  306,  S07. 

Bt\  M<mak$^  church  and  steeple  of,  82. 

SMdi  dressed  %rith  castor  oil,  anecdote  respecting,  462. 

SoUtu^  village  of,'  183  note. 

Sabrnm-^shery  near  Kincardine,  47.— In  the  river  Ythan,  325. — At 
Fochabers,  3^59.-^Cause  of  the  great  value  of  the  fisheries  at  the 
teouth  ofmost  rivers  in  Scotland,  ib.  360.  Shamefal  amusement 
df  killing  salmon  in  the  rivers  in  winter  while  they  are  spawning, 
'422.  •     -      

Sandi  of  Forvie  and  of  other  places,  334. 

fSavagefiess,  instances  of  ft  degree  of,  remaining  in  the  manners  of  the 
Highlanders,  513,515. 

Scallag$^  or  labouring  people  of  the  Hebrides,  their  miberable  condi- 
tion, 547,  548,  614. — Actuallyin  a  state  of  slavery,  Uf. 

ScttlMtai/,  'a  village  of  Shetland,  537-     ' 

'Behoofs  established  all  over  the  Highland^,  beneficial  effects  of,  40S. 
— A  good  school  specificallyforgrampiar,  in  every  presbytery  or 
certain  district  of  the  Highlands,  much  wanted,  407*  The  busine« 
of  schMmaiter  in  Scotland  not  near  so  lucrative  as  in  England, 
408.  • 

Scofif,  anciently  a  seat  of  the  Scottish  court,  20. — Charles  II.  solemnly 
crowned  at,  in  'l65f,  81. — Prospect  from,  265. 

^*  Scotch ';"  insunce  of  this  epithet  being  used  as  a  national  reflection, 
spiritedly  noticed  by  a  young  Scotch  gentleman,  418. 

Scois-'Tamt,  J  71,  172. 

Seaforfh,  lord,  ^3,  504,  508. 

Sea^fawly  dangerous  method  of  catching,  on  the  Shetland  shorea, 
'535,  536.  .  ^   .  ^  r 

Jfeab^  numerous  ia  the  bay  of  St.  Andrews ;  method  proposed  tot 


catdrng  tb^m,  163/164.— Method  ofcfttching  them  ustd  inlhe 
Hebrides,  543. 

SHhweetL    See  the  article  Jlga  maruuu 

Seciden;  leading  features  iq  the  doctrine,  character,  and  history  of» 
201  to  212.  Description  of  the  sacrament-week  among  them -at 
Abernethey,  226  to  232. 

Seduction,  defect  of  the  laws  respecting,  442.— Unparalleled  instance 
of,  608. 

Se^'tnitmi  the  constant  spring  of  action  among  the  Highlanders, 
505. 

SeUarkf  Alexander,  the  archetype  of  Robhison  Crosoe,  66. 

Semnrnf  one  on  a  singular  subject,  56. — ^Political  one  by  a  principal 
in  the  univvrBity  of  St.  Andrews,  106« — another  by  the  same,  dr- 
cnlated  at  the  public  expense,  107. 

8ei  Una,  method  of  catching  eels  and  other  fishes  by,  448. 

Skarf,  archbishop,  his  monument  in  the  town  church  of  St^  Andrews, 
159. — Particulars  respecting  him,  l60.  Spot  where  he  was  mur- 
dered, 164. 

Skeep  and  pastura  of  the  Shetland  islands,  552. 

Metp-walks  in  the  Highlands,  great  value  of,  443. 

Shepherd^  cun;  fierceness,  hardiness,  and  fidelity,  of  those  in  the 
Highlands,  441.       . 

Sheriffmmry  battle  of,  18,  23. 

Shetland  itks,  36. — Inhabitants  of,  517. — Situation  of  these  islands; 
their  number,  and  nanifs^  521. — ^Unitersal  barrenness  of  their  in* 
'terior  parts,  522. — violent  winds  the  cause  of  this,  523. — The  cli- 
male,  524.-^Population  and  language,  525. — Proprietors  of  lanch, 
and  their  mode  of  living,  526.  Manners  of  the  lower  ranks,  t6. 
-*— fishermen  sad  fishery,528. — Inefiectual  and  premature  attempt 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes,  528. — State  of  agri- 
culture here,  529- — ^Horses  and  cattle,  531. — Sbeep  and  pastures, 
532. — Species  offish  and  of  quadnlpcds  found  here,  533. — mine* 
rak,  534.-^Sh}pwrecks  numerous  on  the  coasts,  and  conduct  of 
the  inhabitants  on  these  occasions,  t6. — Roekiness  of  the  shores, 
595.^^--8ingular  small  pasture^island,  used  to  fatten  sheep,  536. 
—Trade  in  these  isles,  t6.-^Remains  of  antiquity,  537* — range  of 
circular  towers  along  the  eastern  coast,  53S,  539«— <^unoai 
weapons  formed  of  a  very  hard  blue  stone,  SZ9* — ^Wretched  state 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  6l3  to  617. 

Skiprvreck,  anecdote  of  a  marriage  resulting  from,  350. — Custom  of 
plundering  wrecks  on  some  of  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  504. — Fre- 
quent on  the  coasts  of  the  Shetland  islands,  and  conduct  of  the  in<- 
imbitants  on  such  occasions,  534. 

Shoemaker,  the  ai^bor  mistaken  for  one,  283  to  286. — Anecdote  of 

.   one  at  a  Iforse-^market,  303.--*-«f  one  at  a  public  ball  at  Aberdeen^ 

319. 
Shooting  tcater  from  a  musket  at  animals,  practice  of,  425. 
Shofs^  Kirk  of,  and  story  of  the  fortunes  of  a  former's  daughter  at, 

576. 
Sidley  hills,  17t). 
19iker.    See  tlie  arfkle  GakL 
Smaon,  Dr.  of  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  118. 


SnddrSf  rivulet  crossed  by  them  in  going  to  tlie  battle  of  Flomki^ 

500. 
Skutfy  wonderful,  caught  at  Crail,  98. 
Skene^  late  general,  seat  of,  198. 
5faii«'t  CWfe,  326,  327. 
Shcenfy  relic  of,  in  many  of  the  collieries  in  Scotland,  40.-«-Ia  oae 

.shape  or  other  it  has  existed  in  all  ages,  41 . — Its  gradual  abolitioa 

in  Europe  owing  to  the  infVuence  of  Christianity,  f6.-^Praediai 

slaveiy  actually  existing  in  the  Hebrides,  and  also  in  the  Shetland 

isles,  547  to  549,  6l2  to  6l7.  , 

Soane^  sir  Hans ;  the  high  road  turned  a  great  way  in  order  not  to 

disturb  his  nemaiiis,  45. 
Smuggling  carried  on  at  CraiV  98*     Great  number  of  smugglen  on 

the  northern  coasts  of  Scotland,  4$^. 
5ociefy  for  propagating  christian  knowledge,  schools  estaJbUshed  bj^ 

in  the  Highlands,  M)6. 
Soian  geese^  84. 

SowetUy  skin  of,  used  by  the  ladies  of  Edicbiir^  as  a  cosmetic,  60S« 
SparroxDS^  their  great  utility  in  destroying  insects,  468. 
£^iew,  Dr.  bis  attempts  to  inspire  the  iobabitanta  of  Backhavea  mUk 

proper  notions  of  religion,  599  60. 
S/»y,  river,  417,435,  476. — Splendid  bridge  over,  near  Fochabers, 

359. — Melancholy  accidents  in  its  fords,  391, 392. — ^Instaace  of  a 

transmigration  of  eels  in,  44$  to  448. 
Spiatif  river,  476* 
SpinsierSf  origin  of  this  term  as  an  appellation  of  unmarried  wommiv 

308.. 
Spirit  ofwine^  a  glass  of,  given  to  a  carrier  by  a  college-student  as  % 

trick,  318. 
Stand Jircy  method  used  by  a  gentleman  to  teach  his  son  to,  294. 
fifctmrf, James  Ray,  a  notorious  robber;  narrative  of  the  depreda* 

tions,  apprehension,  and  execution  of,  note  480  to  483. 
SHUb  used  by  the  country-people  to  cross  the  river  Avon,  383. 
SiirUngj  route  from  Edinburgh  to,  1. — ^The  castle,  10. — Maaa&c* 

tures  here,  1 1.— <}reac  variety  of  religious  sects,  and  their  frivoloua 

disputes,  12. — Ancient  importance  of  this  city  in  the  history  of 

Scotland,  17> — Was  a  military  statipn  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 

s6. — Proper  for  a  seat  of  government  for  the  southern  divieon  of 

Scotland,  19,  20. — Its  situation,  and  natural  advantages,  J8b.-^ 

Route  to  DumfermKne  from,  23. 
Stone  Byersy  fall  of  the  Clyde  at,  573,  575. 
Stenehgoeny  town  of,  its  picturesque  situation,  haribonr,  and  manu^ 

facturrsy  309. — New  village  oJT,  s^. — a  singuhr  occunence  here, 
.    3 lO. — Koad  to  Aberdeen  irom,  311. 
StonehcngCy  413. 
Stanesy  huge,  detached  on  the  surface,  and  on  the  tops  ef  mounlains, 

a  proof  of  some  uncommon  operation  of  nature,  333.-^Erroneous 

prejudice  among  the  farmers  in  the  Highlands,  respecting  the 

effect  of  stones  in  moist  soils,  434. 
^tomawat/y  the  chief  town  of  the  largest  of  the  liebrides,  541. 
itrathfrnt^  valley  o(  1$6.-— Upper,.  £3S|  9-^2,  344.--Lower,  fi4Q, 

242. 


fwrfEjei 

Strathmghf  198. 

StratAnaver^  508. 

Strathspey,  418. 

iS^mtD  ^oi^  for  ladies,  501. — Manu&ctory  of;  at  Kirkwall,  51 1. 

^rtaher*$i  iLncient  Mat  of,  172. 

Sutidap,  one  passed  in  a  religious  family  at  Dande^  275.- — Excessive 

seal  of  a  clergyman  of  Montrose  respecting,  288.'— ^Beginning  Id 

be  very  ill  spent  in  Scotland,  ^S^i 
Surgeon  of  London,  an  insane  methodist,  predicts  Buonaparte's,  de^ 

struction  from  th<f  Book  of  Revelations,  222. 
Surgical  operaiUm,  dangerous,  practised  in  some  piirts  of  Scotland^ 

459* 
SujeUed  head,  case  of,  and  cu#e^  5S9«  590. 
^p^eno'i  itonCf  459« 

r. 

T^7,  miss,  daughter  of  a  Scotch  pHysidaa»  interesting  story  ofi 

555. 
r-^-^^-^»  Mr.  of  the  Hebrides,  interesting  story  of,  549  to  552.    . 
Taihr  ducked  for  delusive  enticements  to  a  young  woman  to  mariy 

him)  4024  1 

3>m,  fiuiaties  at^  490. 
Tammtaul,  village  of,  and  singular  story  of  the  landlady  of  the  inis 

here,  384. 
Tarbai  Tower,  IJU  172« 
TarfT,  river,  and  bridge  over^  476.  ^View  of  one  •f  the  iislls  of,  t^« 

477. 
Tarnaway,  castle  of,  37- 
Tauperwdomsk,  a  well  at  Elchies,  449* 
Toy,  almost  all  the  fisheries  of,  monupoliaed  by  one  mall,  263.—=^ 

Walk  up  this  river  from  Perth  to  Scone,  265. 
Teeth,  instance  of  a  young  man  who  had  lost  all  his,  by  interieriuf 

in  a  drunken  fray,  406. 
Tekioope  and  moon-gla^s  at  the  Old  Town  college  in  the  univeisity  of 

Aberdeen,  317* 
Tempk  Bar,  London,  382. 
Terraces  apparently  too  regular  for  nature^  yet  too  vast  for  art^ 

197. 
Thomson,  Peter,  an  active  membw  of  (he  Bereans  at  Crieff,  anecdote 

of,  219. 
Thunder  and  Sgkinmg  Beiidom  or  never  occur  in  summer,  but  very 

common  in  winter,  in  the  Shetlaud  islands,  525. 
Thtrsdey,  a  &vourite  day  for  weddings  in  some  parts  of  Scotland, 

500. 
Tkwtm,  town  of,  50 1* 
Tiddack,  river,  342. 
Tmf0dy,2S. 
TiBkouUry,  44. 

Toad,  curious  experiment  with  one,  451. 
Toud)s  in  Clackmannan  church-yard,  42.r-*Egyptian  law  fespectiig 

inscriptions  on,  i6» 


XITDEX* 

TWineff  in  various. towns  and  viDBges  of  Scotland^  456,  466/ 

Tooik'drawmgf  anecdote  of,  S65. 

Torrybumf  60. 

Torwood^  19. 

Toner  of  London,  statues  of  the  king^  and  queens  in,  44. — Range  of' 

circular  towers  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Shetland,  538. 
Town^rieTf  erroneous  pronunciation  of  one  at  Edinburgh,  696.— Lu« 

dicrous  anecdote  of  the  mispronunciation  of  one  at  Aberdeen,  597. 
Tronot,  instance  of  a  man  supposed  to  be  in  one,  55. 
TranslaiumB  of  the  ancient  writers,  the  present  frequency  of,  a  very 

unequivocal  symptom  of  the  decay  of  learning,  75. 
Trm^doMimg  large  trees,  method  of^  509,  603. 
Treadwg  o»  toa  under  the  table,  a  way  of  making  love  in  the  county 

of  Caithness,  498. 
TreOf  reason  of  their  great  scarcity  in  Shetland,  522,  523. 
Tricky  unjustifiable,  played  by  a  college«student,  317. 
Trwify,  sermon  respecting,  at  Tain,  49 1. — History  of  the  famous 

passage  in  St.  John  concerning,  492.  ^ 

Troi^f  estate  of,  owed  its  agricultural  improvement  to  an  accidental 

discovery,  381. 
Trtmt,  great  number  of,  caught  in  the  river  Farg,  232. 
l^uUdelphf  principal,  of  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  112,  118. 
TulHbardm^  castle  of,  244. 
Turiffy  village  of,  342. 
Tuskf  a  fish  so  called  in  the  Shetland  islands,  528  note. 

u. 

Udatten^  a  remain  of  the  Norwegian  government  in  the  Orkneys 

particulars  of,  520,  610  to  6l3. 
Umftmu^  religious,  worn  at  Glasgow,  562,  563. 
Universal  Yedemftionuts^  sect  and  doctrine  oC  at  Glasgow,  563. 
Urquhart,  hills  of,  474,  488.-<:astle  of,  486. 

V. 

Foi/imi  of  Agricola,  6. 

Veneiiy  a  nation  of  Gaul,  their  ships  far  superior  to  those  of  the  Ro** 

mans,  34. 
Vetmt  de  MedkiSy  43. 
Vohmieen  in  the  Highlands,  432,  557- 

W. 

WaUace  Tree,  9- 

ty'aterj  practice  of  filtring  it  recommended  in  some  situations,  24.-— 

Practice  of  shooting  it  from  a  musket  at  animals,  425. 
Water^kelpie,  story  of  one,  409. 
WeapoMy  curious  old,  formed  of  a  very  hard  blue  stone,  found  in 

Shetland,  539* 
JVeaven,  prevalence  of  new  and  gloomy  notions  of  reli^on  amon^ 

277. 
Weddersy  a  sheep  three  years  old ;  a  phalanx  of,  met  with,  375.— 
Their  habits  and  manners,  t6.  376- 


J,  i«iiiMVs  Mil  hvt  at  a  Fifasiy  I00.«*4>reiiioii7  of,  mnrng 
some  begging  gypsies,  271- — Festivities  at  a  country  weddling  on 
the  banks  of  the  £sk,  299f  3pO. — ^Thursday  a  favourite  day  for 
this  ceremony  in  some  parts  of  Scotland ;  custom  of  the  new* 
married  coaplc  bciBg  bedded  bciofe  wifnessety  500.— «of  the  men 
attempting  to  make  the  bridegroon  dnuik,  i6.<*^>epemoAy  of  one 
in  the  Orkneys;  address  a(  the  clergyman  to  Che  parties,  619.— 
Imtancte  of  uDJtistifiable  tricks  played  at  two  weddingiv*  punished 
by  heavy  fines,  542.— Slory  of  a  hasty  and  unexpected  one  at 
Edinburgh, '583,  584. 

Weedk^  frequent  in  the  fields  round  Edinburgh,  605, 

Whaky  a  dead  one  found  off  Aberbroihic,  282. — Whales  sometimes 
cast  by  storms  into  the  bays  and  creeics  of  the  western  islands,  545. 
•^-Shoab  of  them  sometimes  found  on  the  Shetland  shores,  533. 

Whiskey f  general  and  pernicious  use  of,  among  the  common  people 
in  the  Highlands,  409.*^iven  in  repeated  doses  by  a  washer- 
woman  to  her  infant,  to  lay  him  asleep,  467* 

Wick^  town  of,  50K 

ViccofBaigly,  196. 

Widowy  curious  anecdote  of  one  of  Aberdeen,  32 1 . 

Wilki€y  Dr.  author  of  the  Epigoniad,  character  and  anecdotes  of,  1 18, 
127  to  140. 

WiUoXy  Mr.  near  Tamintoul,  a  pretender  to  remedy  barramess  anl 
witchcraft ;  and  anecdotes  on  this  subject,  438,  439* 

Windvas  proposed  to  bemade  of  cast  iron,  4. 

Wute^ffierchtmUt  impositions  and  scandalous  practices  of,  599. 

Witchcrafts  pretenders  to  the  prevention  of,  in  the  Hi^^ands ;  and 
all<^edittstaiicto{,  4379  439* 

Witches^  ideas  respecting,  27. 

Woody  admiral  Andrew,  67»  83. 

,  late  Dn  Robert,  auecdole  o^  256.    ^ 

Woodhead  of  the  Kieny  and  view  from,  <3B« 

Woollen^    See  the  article  FUumd. 
„  World,  appearance  ag^nst  its  being  eternal,  380. 

TeUowfeoeTy  method  of  cure  of,  591. 
YthoHf  river,  and  salmon-fishing  in,  325* 


ERI^AtA. 

i^agfe  28,  line  19, /<)r  dean  Sherlock's,  rcrtd  Drelmcoart'i, 

■•    **■  29, 9,  /or  turf,  in  which,  read  turf:  in  this  towef^ 

29, 12, /or  one  thousand,  rcarf  three  huttdwd. 

j^ —  33, 14,  for  pcdatory,  read  predatory. 

42,  —^  10  f.  b  for  see,  read  examine. 

46, 26,/or  twenty,  read  two. 

.  6S, 16,  for  Polemio,  read  Poleno. 

67, 9,  for  who,  read  and. 

.  68, 20,  after  this,  read  the  means  ofi 

75, 22,  fir  Horat  read  Persius. 

77, 5,  for  knows,  read  it  sensible. 

82, 19,  o/ler  of,  pat  the. 

91, 1 8,  yor  hiuderance,  read  sustenance,  dnd  dele  tbt  full  poini 

100, 8, /or  Heiles,  read  Hailes. 

_^  103, 1,  for  centorics,  read  countries. 

— ^  105, '  8,  for  Noe,  read  Noah. 

. 114, — :-  1,  for  to  stay,  read  stayed. 

114, 8,  and  elsewhere,  far  hebdomader,  rend  hepdomader* 

114, 22,  for  longer  and  shorter,  read  longer  and  longer, 

I          ii9,_  7,  for  sper  edeundi,  read  spe  redcnndi. 
124, 12  f.  h.for  consults,  read  consists. 

125, 18,  fir  land,  read  sand. 

129, 2,  dete  still. 

_-  149, 2,  f.  b.  for  possessors,  read  professon. 

149, i2.f.  b.  afier  benefices,  pui  by, 

I 149, 26,  /«•  the  earl  of  Fife,  read  the  earl  of  Kintort. 

151, 17,  for  Hills,  read  Hill. 

154, 2  f.  b./#r  that,  read  the. 

' 158, fa  17,  fir  commenced,  read  conceived. 

159, 10, /of  Ireland,  read  iceland. 

159, 14,  far  coustituttou,  read  construction, 

J 174, 3,  for  thirteen,  read  eighteen. 

17/,, 99,  for  hundred,  read  thousand. 

184, 19,  for  oW,  read  young.  « 

192. 8, /ar  rtfceivibg,  read  (aising. 

-. — —  196,  note       read  C a  till. 

197,  line  21,  for  the  time,  read  mean  time^  ^ 

197, 5,  f.  b. /ur  heads,  rend  seats. 

_^ —  1 99, 22,  for  wcJkt,  reod  best. 

199,  note       for  Scaggerrc,  read  Scaggerac. 

>  203,  line    4,  for  Antinomians,  read  Calvinistl«r 

u.  223, 8,  for  this  was,  read  these  were. 

— w-  23U, 1  1.  b.  fir  seen,  read  viewed^ 


page  248,  Une   S,  /or  Carlnmnnanahife,  read  Ciackicanntrisbirc 

-  ?4il, 9,  afitrba\;fmt%hwi\d. 

554, 12,  Jor  Athenus,  read  Xdietatw. 

— —  U^7, Id,  for  one,  rtad  two. 

265, 8,  Jf'ir  tasle,  r^flrf  condition. 

^ 5^66, 5,  /<M^  traveller,  read  reader. 

-  ^66, 7",  jfflr  who,  read  where. 

275, 19,  dele  sIjo. 

• J^2, 14  f.  b.fin'  time,  read  iiie«n  time. 

2e«, 14,  <ie/c  the  second  the. 

V- 283, 2,  efier  Abcrbrothic,  read  an  echo, 

■     ■  587, 13  f.  b.  rend  houses  of  gentlemen. 

T S02,- 14»  Jor  reduce,  read  cancel. 

307, X5,  trfier  cunt,  add  above  their  price. 

312, 9  f.  b.  dele  to. 

3*27, — -- 15  f.  b.  for  Sl»ine*s,  read  Slaiic's. 

334^ — —14,  15,  for  Forgue,  read  For«ie. 

336, .X5,  /or  forty,  read  fifty. 

343, 4  "i>b.  dele  a«  hares. 

4()0, 6  f.  b.  for  ware,  rend  weed. 

414, Id,  far  prevent,  read  secure. 

— —  425, 6»/br  blood,  read  bleed. 

435, — L.  19,  ftr  formerly,  read  I  foiuid. 

465, 12  t.  b  for  valid6,  read  invalids. 

'     473, 10.  for  coancics,  read  comitry. 

■        592, 3,  jfor  camomile,  read  calouicL 


The  reader  is  also  requested  to  excnw  other  marcuracies  of  less  cotiseqaenccr 
and  Scotticisms,  occasioned  by  the  Author's  absence  from  tbo  press. 
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